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ADVERTISEMENT. 


WHATEVER fears may have been entertained respecting the appli- 
cation of the principles of criticism to the Sacred Text, and whatever 
doubts may have led some to decry the cultivation of that species of 
knowledge which has for its object the grammatical and philological 
interpretation of that text, it is now almost universally admitted, 
that such operations are indispensable to the attainment of a solid 
and satisfactory acquaintance with its contents. The peculiar 
exigencies of the times call for a more than ordinary attention to such 
subjects, anda richer stock of materials specially adapted to facili- 
tate their study. For, with all the progress which has been made 
in matters of general Biblical research, and all the diligence which 
has been applied to the exposition of the Scriptures, the want of 
strictly philological and exegetical commentary has been severely 
felt, both by divines and theological students, and by a very con- 
siderable portion of intelligent and well-educated Christians, whose 
habits of reading bring them -into constant contact with difficulties 
which only such commentary can remove. 


To engage in labours of this description, few were better qualified 
than Professor Stuart. Intimately acquainted with the minutia of 
Hebrew and Greek Grammar; familiar with the diversities which 
characterize the style of the Sacred Writers ; trained by long study 
of the laws of Biblical exegesis tu a matured and refined tact in 
seizing the point, the bearing, the various shades and ramifications 
of meaning which are couched under the sacred phraseology : 
versed in the theological learning of Germany; imbued with a sin- 
cere love of Divine truth, and a profound reverence for its dictates ; 


ye 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


and, withal, endowed with a manly and richly cultivated intellect— 
his talents and acquirements peculiarly fitted him for translating 
and commenting upon the Epistle to the Hebrews :—a task replete 
with difficulties, but which he has here performed with so much 
credit to himself, and so much advantage to the church of God. 


The ordeal to which this important portion of Scripture has been 
subjected by the wild and extravagant hypotheses of some of the 
master-spirits of Germany, rendered it a matter of imperious neces- 
sity that it should be submitted to a fresh and full investigation. 
This, the perusal of the introductory part of the volume will prove 
that the author has successfully done. Questions respecting style, 
authorship, and interpretation, which men of such celebrity as Eich- 
horn, Bertholdt, De Wette, and others, were considered to have 
completely set at rest, have received the most patient and rigid 
consideration; and, in most instances triumphantly, in all more 
or less satisfactorily, the very reverse of their conclusions has been 
shewn to be in accordance with the real facts of the case. 


The very favourable reception which the former edition of the 
work has met with in this country, and the continued and increasing 
demand which there has been for copies since it was exhausted, 
have induced the present publishers to bring out a new and correct 
impression. May the Divine blessing accompany its more extended 
circulation, that a more general taste for the close and accurate 
study of the Sacred Oracles may be created, and a more intimate 
acquaintance with this important Epistle promoted ! 


E. HENDERSON. 


Loxpox, September 24, 1833. 


PREFACE. 


THE origin of the following work must be ascribed to the duties 
which my present occupation calls upon me to perform. As the 
time spent in the study of the Scriptures, at this seminary, has not 
allowed me to lecture upon all the Epistles of Paul, it has been my 
custom to select those which appeared to be the most difficult, and, 
in some respects, the most instructive and important. These are, the 
epistles to the Romans and the Hebrews. In respect to the latter 
epistle, many serious exegetical difficulties occur, to remove which 
much time and extensive study are necessary. But the greatest 
difficulty of all arises from the fact, that this epistle is anonymous, 
and that the Pauline origin of it has been more or less doubted or 
disputed, ever since the latter part of the second century, if not still 
earlier. This subject I have deemed to be very interesting and 
important; and I have endeavoured, while discharging my duty of 
lecturing upon the epistle, to throw what light I could upon the 
dark places of its literature. 

Experience, however, has taught me, that lectures could com- 
municate to students but a very limited and incompetent view of 
the disputed ground, in regard to the origin of the epistle to the 
Hebrews. The exceedingly numerous quotations, and appeals to 
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writers ancient and modern, which it was necessary to make, and 
the almost endless references to the Scriptures, which apposito 
illustration and argument required, rendered it impossible that a 
mere lecturer should communicate, or his hearer acquire and retain, 
any thing like an adequate view of the whole subject. 

What was true of the literary introduction to the epistle, was also 
found to be true in respect to many of the most important exegetical 
difficulties connected with the interpretation of it. The young 
student, by the mere repetition or delivery of any lecture upon 
them, (however particular or plain it might be in the view of an 
experienced interpreter,) was not able to acquire such a knowledge 
as would avail thoroughly to free him from his embarrassments, or 
to render him capable of explaining such matters to others. 

The knowledge of these facts, resulting from repeated experience, 
first led me to the design of publishing, in extenso, on the epistle to 
the Hebrews. The repeated solicitations which have been made, 
that I would engage in this undertaking, might, perhaps, constitute 
some apology for embarking in it, if sach an apology were necessary. 
But the time bas come, when, in our country, no apology is neces- 
sary for an effort to promote the knowledge of the holy Scriptures, 
or to cast any light upon them. There is an apprehension, at pre- 
sent, somewhat extensive and continually increasing, that no age, 
nor any body of men pertaining to it, have done all which the human 
faculties, with the blessing of God, are capable of accomplishing. 
Christians, in this country, are coming more and more to believe, 
that as the church advances nearer to that state, in which “ the 
knowledge of the Lord shall fill the earth as the waters cover the 
seas,” a better understanding of the Scriptures may be confidently 
hoped for and expected. It cannot be rationally supposed, that this 
will be communicated by a miraculous interposition. It must result 
from candid, patient, long-continued, and radical investigation of 
the language and idiom of the sacred writers. Interpretations 
a priori have long enough had their sway in the church; and it is 
very manifest, that a more judicious and truly Protestant mode of 
thinking and reasoning, in respect to the interpretation of the Scrip- 
tures, has commenced, and bids fair to be extensively adopted. 

Whether the following sheets will contribute to aid this great 
object, must be left to the readers of them to decide. I can only 
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say, that I have aimed at the accomplishment of this end, and that, 
if I have failed in respect to it, one great design of my undertaking 
and labours is defeated. | 

Probably some. of my readers may think, that the tntroductory 
-dissertations are more extended than was necessary, and that they 
are.too minute and circumstantial. My only reply to this is, that 
an acquaintance with what has of late years been done, and with 
what is now doing, to shake the credit of our epistle, and to eject it 
from the canon of sacred writings to which appeal can be made in 
proof of Scripture doctrine, would of itself be an ample apology for 
all the pains I have taken, and all the minuteness of examination 
into which I have gone. Should it be said, that the German writers, 
whom I have opposed, are as yet unknown in this country, and that 
it was inexpedient to make them known; the allegation would only 
show how little acquainted the person who makes it is, with the 
actual state of our present knowledge, and with the relations in 
which we stand to the German authors. Our youth are every day 
resorting to Germany for education ; our colleges are filling up with 
professors who have been educated there; the language of Germany 
is becoming an object of classical study in our public seminaries of 
learning; and in a multitude of ways, through the medium of trans- 
lations as well as by the knowledge of the German language, is 
the literature of Germany producing an influence upon our 
own. 

In this state of things, the attacks made upon the Pauline origin, 
or upon the canonical credit, of the epistle to the Hebrews, cannot 
be kept back from the knowledge of our intelligent and industrious 
students. It is better, therefore, to meet the whole matter with an 
open face, fairly to examine it, and either to yield to the force of 
arguments suggested by the critics of the old world, or to combat 
them in such a way as effectually to defend the positions which 
we take. Christian candour and impartiality demand this. The 
day of authority in the church is passed by; it is to be hoped, that 
the day of sound reason and of argument is to follow. It is better to 
convince men by an appeal to their understandings and their hearts, 
than it is to terrify them by holding the rod of authority over them, 
or to deter them from speaking out their convictions by arguments 
ad invidiam. These are the never-failing resource of minds, which 
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are conscious of possessing no better means than such, of convincing 
others, and which naturally resort to those which are most within 
their reach. 

Our religion seeks no concealment; it fears no assaults. If it 
will not stand the test of sober reason and of argument, it will not 
long have place in the world among enlightened men. Those who 
shrink from such tests, and declaim against the use of our reason, 
show their want of confidence in the cause which they profess to 
espouse. If they did but know it, they are already half won over 
to the ranks of doubters or of unbelievers. 

On the subjects of interpretation, one may well say, “‘ Drink 
deep, or taste not.” A half-illuminated interpreter doubts every 
thing, and sees nothing clearly. Would God, the rising generation 
of those who are devoted to the study of the Divine word, might 
feel deeply penetrated with the truth of this! It would be an event 
highly auspicious to the cause of truth in the world. 

In the new translation of the Epistle to the Hebrews which is here 
furnished, it has been my object to give a more exact view of the 
features of the original Greek, than is presented by our common 
English version. Of all the tasks which an interpreter performs, 
this is the most difficult. To make some kind of translation, is 
indeed a very easy thing; to follow on in the tracks of some other 
interpreter, is equally easy. But to translate, so as to make an 
author, who has composed in another language, altogether intel- 
ligible, and yet preserve all the shades, and colouring, and nice 
transitions, and (so far as may be) even the idioms themselves of 
the original, is the very highest and most difficult work which an 
interpreter is ever called to perform. A translation, faithfully pre- 
senting the original, is in itself a commentary. It is the sum of all 
an interpreter’s labours, exhibited in the briefest manner possible. 
Hence the little success that has attended most of the versions 
which have been made of the Scriptures. Their authors have cither 
abridged or paraphrased the original; more commonly the latter. 
Neither is admissible, in a translation truly faithful. Whether I 
have shunned the one and the other, must be left to the judgment 
of the reader. 

I much prefer the Saxon English for a version of the Bible. 
I have accordingly chosen it whenever I could, and ‘have purposely 
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avoided substituting Latinizing English in its room, unless a regard 
to the meaning of the original compelled me to do it. 

It is proper to advertise the reader, that in the translation I have 
purposely avoided the usual division into chapters and verses, which 
is exhibited in our common editions of the Scriptures. I have done 
this, because the sense is sometimes distarbed by it, and the reader 
is unwarily led to associate things together in a manner which the 
writer of the epistle never intended. 

The words or phrases which are supplied in the translation, and 
which are not expressed in the original Greek, I have uniformly 
included in brackets, so that the reader may at once see the extent 
of the liberty that has been taken in order to render the version 
more explicit. 

For the sake of accommodation, the designation of the chapters 
and verses is made upon the margin; and the larger pauses mark 
the end of a verse, when they occur in a line that is opposite to any 
number designating a verse. 

I have, in most cases, repeated the greater part of the translation, 
in printing the commentary or notes upon the original. This has 
been done merely to save the reader the trouble of turning con- 
tinually back to the version, which is often tedious, and always 
inconvenieat. But I have not been careful always to repeat 
verbatim, in the notes, the words of the translation, as they stand 
at the commencement of the volume. In fact, the reader may 
regard the version at the head of the volume, and that contained 
among the notes, as two different versions. They were, for the 
most part, made at different times, and in a measure independently 
of each other. The former is that on which I have bestowed most 
pains as to diction. The latter is merely designed to facilitate the 
labours of the student. 

The translation is followed by a continuous commentary upon the 
whole epistle. When difficulties demanded special and extended 
investigation, I have thrown the result of such investigation into 
Excursus at the end. There, subjects of difficulty can be treated, 
and studied, with more convenience and more fully, than if inter- 
mixed with the usual series of exegetical notes. 

I have consulted commentaries both ancient and modern, while 
composing the exegetical part of the work. Chrysostom, Theodoret, 
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and Theophylact, are the ancient interpreters, who may be read 
with much interest, and with some profit. I owe to them not a few 
hints, which I regard as valuable. From more recent critics 1 have 
derived very considerable aid, which I would gratefully acknow- 
ledge. After all, I have examined other writers, rather for the 
sake of correcting or enlarging my own impressions, than for the 
sake of abridging or condensing their works. My uniform method 
of study bas been, to exhaust the resources of my own mind before 
I applied to others for help. But 1 have neither despised nor neg- 
lected this help; nor have I, in any case, followed the opinion of 
any critic, unless [ was satisfied with the reasons which he gives for 
it. Critics of very different sentiments and views, I have consulted. 
Impartial investigation demanded this; and I should be but ill 
satisfied, in respect to the discharge of my own duty, if I had not 
done it. 

The interpretations which [ have adopted and defended, are the 
result of long-continued and often-repeated labour and study. This, 
however, does not of itself enhance their value to the reader. They 
must stand by their own internal value, if they do stand, and not 
by the length of time during which they have been coming into 
existence. 

I have not made it an object to transcribe other commentators, 
and continually to refer to them. It is a mode of commentary to 
which I have a dislike; particularly so, when it is carried to the 
excess to which many interpreters have carried it. I have there- 
fore retreated as far from it as my views of usefulness and propriety 
would permit me to do. The reader will have, at least, one 
advantage from this. He will not be compclled, merely agere 
actum, to read over what he had read before. 

To say, that critical commentaries on the Scriptures, of the 
higher kind, are wanting in the English language, would be only to 
repeat what every biblical student has long felt and confessed. The 
time has come, when this evil ought, if possible, to be redressed. 
Whether the attempt to assist in this great work, which I have made 
in the following sheets, can be justly regarded as a successful one, 
is not for the writer to judge. 

It will be understood, of course, that the work is designed for 
students in theology, and for those who engage in a truly critical 
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atudy of the Scriptures. With commentaries designed for the edifi- 
cation of Christian readers at large, I believe the English world is 
better supplied than any other part of Christendom. Henry, 
Patrick, Guise, Orton, Doddridge, Brown, Clark, Scott, and 
others, have published works of this nature. It is not my design to 
occupy the ground which they have already occupied. The reader 
of my work must not expect sermonizing commentary, but an 
attempt at philological and critical interpretation. Cuigque suum. 
I bless God for raising up such commentators as those just men- 
tioned, for Christians at large; but the professed interpreters of his 
word need other aid, and that very different from what their works 
afford, in order to attain a fundamentally critical knowledge of the — 
original Scriptures. 

In regard to the Excursus, different opinions will not improbably 
be entertained respecting them. The expediency of them, their 
length, and the correctness of some of the positions which they 
advance, may all be called in question. In matters go difficult and 
delicate, and which have so long been the theme of controversy, .it 
cannot be expected that there will be, at once, an entire and uni- 
versal agreement-of opinion. The writer of these sheets does not 
venture to flatter himself with the expectation, that all will adopt 
his views. Of one thing, however, he is very confident; and this 
is, that he claims no authority of any kind over the opinions of 
others. But he thinks it proper to express his sincere desire, that 
those who may differ from him as to some of the opinions advanced 
in the Excursus, or in the body of the work, would thoroughly 
examine the subjects in respect to which they may think him erro- 
neous, before they pass sentence of condemnation. It is not too 
much, moreover, to request, that they would assign their reasons 
why they differ from him. In this way, differences of opinion may 
ultimately aid in the discovery of truth, with respect to dark and 
difficult subjects, and so prove to be of real utility to the church. 

Subjects of high and awful interest in religion should not be 
treated with obtrusive confidence, nor with presumption. I shall 
most thankfully accept any better light than I now have, let it come 
from what quarter it may. Being a Protestant, and nullius addictus 
jurare in verba magistri, I deem it not unreasonable to expect, that 
where I may be in the wrong, I may be convinced by argument, not 
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silenced by authority. Appeals should ever be made, by Pro- 
testants, to the understanding, not ed tavidiam, nor to current or 
popular prejudice. 

With these explanations of my views and feelings, I submit the 
work to the friends of exegetical study, not without much solicitude 
as to the opinion which the wise and the good may entertain 
respecting it; but still, with some expectation, that it may serve to 
aid such as are aiming to attain a critical knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures, or, at least, excite some to efforts which shall end in the pro- 
duction of better Commentaries on the Scriptures than are yet 
before the public. 

The responsibility of publishing a work like the present, is very 
great. It is one from which I should shrink, if, on the whole, I 
could come to the conclusion, that duty permitted me to decline it. 
As my conviction now is, 1 must venture to commit it to God, and 
to the Christian public, hoping that it may contribute, in some mea- 
sure, to advance the knowledge of a very interesting portion of his 
Holy Word. 


M. STUART. 


Theological Seminary, Andover, 
March 235th, 1836, 


COMMENTARY. 


INTRODUCTION. 


§ 1. Preliminary Remarks. 


No part of the New Testament has occasioned so much difference of 
Opinion, and given rise to 80 much literary discussion among critics, as 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. The principal reason of this seems to be, 
that this epistle does not exhibit, either in the beginning of it or else- 
where, any express evidence of having been addressed to any particular 
church, nor any designation of the author’s name. If it had been 
expressly inscribed to a particular church, and if the author had origi- 
nally affixed his name to it, there would of course have been as little 
occasion for dispute, respecting the persons to whom it was addressed, 
or in regard to the author of it, as there has been in the case of the 
epistles to the Romans, Corinthians, or Galatians, 

At an early period of the Christian era, the eastern and the western 
churches were divided in opinion respecting the author and canonical 
authority of this epistle. In modern times, and especially of late, every 
topic which its literary history could sugg:st, has been the subject of 
animated discussion. It has been disputed whether it is an epistle, an 
essay, or a homily ; whether it was written by Paul, Apollos, Barnabas, 
Clement of Rome, or by some other person; and whether it was origi- 
nally written in Hebrew or in Greek. There has also been a difference 
of opinion as to the place where, and the time when, it was written. On 
every one of these topics, critics have been and still are divided. Nor 
has this division been occasioned merely by a difference in theological 
opinions. The subjects of dispute have, in this case, been generally re- 
garded rather as topics of literature, than of religious sentiment or doc- 
trine. Men of very different views and feelings, in other respects, have 
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epistle to the Hebrews have been disputed. Such too is the case, even 
at the present time. All the learning and ability, which have as yet 
been summoned to the contest, have failed to achieve a victory so com- 
plete, as to bring about a general acknowledgment that all ground for 
farther dispute 1s fairly removed. 

The student who is unacquainted with these facts, and who has merely 
read the epistle to the Hebrews with the same views and feelings which 
he has entertained while reading the acknowledged epistles of Paul, 
finds himself thrown into a situation not a little perplexing, when he 
begins to make such critical inquiries respecting the epistle in question, 
as are usually made respecting any ancient writing. He finds philolo- 
gists and critics, of great reputation in the church, strangely divided 
and opposed to each other, in respect to every topic to be examined. 
What he reads in one author, which perhaps for a time satisfies his 
mind, he finds controverted, shaken, or overthrown by another; who 
again, in his turn, receives castigation from a third ; while a fourth, a 
fifth, and a sixth, differ each from all his predecessors. The curiosity of 


the inquirer thus becomes roused, and he begins to pursue some train of _ 


thought or investigation, with the hope, or perhaps with confidence, that 
it will lead him to an important and satisfactory result. He presses for- 
ward with eagerness, peruses and re-peruses modern critics, dives into 
the recesses of the ancient ones, and finds, perhaps, after all his toil, 
that he has been pursuing a phantom, which recedes as fast as he 
advances. Perplexed with doubt, and wearied at last with the pursuit, he 
becomes exposed to the danger of entirely abandoning his object, or of 
settling down in the cold and comfortless conclusion, that nothing satis- 
factory can be known in regard to it. 

Such, or not much unlike to this, will be the experience, I believe, of 
nearly every one who sets out with his mind unfettered by any notions 
of early education, and determined seriously and thoroughly to investi- 
gate and weigh for himself all the evidence which can be found, in 
respect to the topics suggested by the literary history of the epistle to 
the Hebrews. He who begins euch an investigation, with his mind 
already made up that Paul wrote this epistle, and directed it to the 
Hebrews of Palestine, may indeed spare himself most of the perplexity, 
in which an inquirer of the class just named, will be involved. But 
then, if his mind is already made up, what need is there of further 
investigation? And why not spare himself the time and trouble which 
it must cost ? 
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Minds of a different order, however, will doubtless wish to examine 
for themselves; to ‘‘ prove all things,” and then “to hold fast that 
which is good,” if indeed they may be able to distinguish what is of this 
character. It is for such that the following investigations are intended ; 
and it 1s only to persons of this class, that they can be particularly use- 
ful, even supposing that they are conducted in such a manner as the 
subject-demands. The writer commenced them in the discharge of his 
duty, as a lecturer upon the epistle in question. He found many 
unforeseen and unexpected obstacles in his path. He had been accus- 
tomed, with those around him, to regard Paul as the author of the 
epistle to the Hebrews; and he did not well know, until he came to 
examine, how long, and how extensively, this had been doubted. Men 
of high reputation in the church, and who admitted the canonical 
authority of the epistle, he found to have been doubtful in regard to the 
question, Who was the author of it ? Neither Luther nor Calvin admitted 
it to be from the hand of Paul; and so early, at least, as the latter part 
of the second century, more or less of the Western churches seem to 
have disputed or rejected its authority. | 

With such facts before him, he became deeply interested in the sub- 
ject, and resolved, if possible, to satisfy his own mind. For this pur- 
pose, he directed his attention principally toward the original sources of 
evidence, although he has not neglected any writer of importance among 
modern critics. The results of his investigation he now gives to the 
public, ia hope that if they do not serve to satisfy the minds of others, 
they will, at least, excite some to engage in the discussion of the topics 
presented, until, sooner or later, light enough is poured in, to scatter 
the remaining darkness which rests upon them. 


8. 2. Is the epistle to the Hebrews appropriately called an epistle, or 
ts it a homily or essay ? 

Berger, a late critic of some eminence and considerable acuteness, 
has advanced and endeavoured to support the opinion, that this epistle 
(so called) was originally a homily or address to some assembly of 
Christians, which was afterwards reduced to writing by some of the 
preacher’s friends or hearers. Others also have doubted, whether it is 
properly named an epistle. But none have argued on this topic so much 
at length, or with so much effort, as Berger. On this account, it may 
be proper briefly to consider the principal arguments which he has 
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advanced ; briefly, because the topic seems not to be of sufficient 
importance to justify one for occupying much time in the discussion 
of it. 

(1.) ‘ The writer himself of the epistle to the Hebrews,’ says Berger, 
‘calls it λόγος παρακλήσεως, a hortatory address, xui. 22, which 
accords well with the contents of the piece.’ 

But Paul, one may reply, often uses the word παρακαλέω. in his 
epistles. May not, then, an epistle of his in which παρακαλέω is used, 
be appropriately enough styled a λόγος παρακλήσεωςϊΪ May not any 
epistle, containing precept and exhortation, be so denominated? An 

“instance exactly in point, is the circular letter respecting the question 

about circumcision, sent by the apostolic council at Jerusalem to the 
churches in Antioch, Syria, and Cilicia; which is called a παράκλησις, 
Acts xv. 31. The words of Luke are, ‘“‘ When they had read, [the 
epistle,].they rejoiced ἐπὶ τῇ παρακλήσει." 

(2.) ‘The writer of the epistle to the Hebrews uses λαλεῖν instead of 
γράφειν ; which is rather characteristic of a kortatory address than an 
epistle.’ 

But an appeal to the Greek Concordance shews that λαλεῖν is used 
every where in the epistles contained in the New Testament ; and ἃ cor- 
responding word of the same import, is in fact used in the epistolary 
style of all nations and languages. No evidence, therefore, in favour of 
Berger’s opinion, can be deduced from such an usage in the epistle to 
the Hebrews. 

(3.) Berger supposes the basis of our present epistle to the Hebrews 
to. have been the address of Paul to the church at Antioch in Pisidia, as 
recorded in Acts xiii. 14—4]. Some disciple and friend of his, he con- 
jectures, reduced this discourse to writing, commenting or enlarging 
upon various parts of it; and finally adding of himself, to the original 
discourse, the four last verses of our present epistle. It is to these four 
verses he supposes the copyist to refer, when he says, ‘‘ I have written 
to you διὰ βραχέων, briefly,” viz. by adding only the four last verses of 
the epistle, as properly his own. 

To these considerations we may reply, first, that the address of Paul 
to the church of Antioch, in Pisidia, exhibits two very important topics, 
as prominent parts of the discourse, which are not at all commented on 
(one of them is not even adverted to) in the epistle to the Hebrews; I mean 
the subject of John the Baptist’s testimony concerning Christ, and the 
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resurrection of Jesus, Acts xiii. 24, 25, 30—37. Would it not be 
strange, that a commentator should entirely pass by the prominent topics 
of the discourse which he designed to explain or enforce ? 

Secondly, διὰ βραχέων ἐπίστειλα ὑμῖν does not admit of the reference 
which Berger supposes ; for it is necessarily connected with the preceding 
part of the epistle to the Hebrews, and not (as he asserts) with the suc- 
ceeding part; to which it can be attached only by doing violence to the 
ordinary laws of language. 

(4.) * The word ἀμὴν, in Hebrews xiii. 21, shews that the original 
discourse ended there, and that what follows is only an addition made 
by the transcriber.’ 

The answer is, that ἀμὴν here stands after a doxology, where Paul 
always inserts it; and he frequently introduces it in this way in the very 
middie of his letters. E. g. Rom. i. 25. ix. 5. xi. 36. xv. 33. xvi. 20. 
Gal. i. 5. Eph. iii. 21. etc. It follows, that in this case, the insertion 
of ἀμὴν cannot afford any valid proof that our epistle ended with it. 

(5.) ‘The whole epistle is a regular series of reasoning, a connected 
chain of discourse ; like to an essay or.a homify, and not after the man- 
ner of a familiar letter.’ 

But, it may well be asked in reply to this, May not and do not men 
reason, and regularly discuss subjects, in familiar letters or epistles ? 
Has not Paul discussed and reasoned in his epistles to the Romans, the 
Galatians, the Ephesians, and in others? Is there any more regularity 
of structure in the epistle to the Hebrews, than there is in that to the 
Romans? Surely the regularity and orderly discussion, exhibited by 
any composition, can never prove that this composition was not an 
epistle. At most, it can only serve to show that it was not an ordinary 
epistle on topics of little moment. Nor because a great part, or even 
_ the whole, of an epistle is of such a tenor, that it might have been 
spoken as an address or ἃ homily, will it prove that it was not originally, 
or was not designed to be, an epistle. For every species of composi- 
‘tion in use among men, is employed in epistolary writing. 

The reasons of Berger, then, for the opinion which he has advanced, 
will not bear the test of examination. I may add, that the whole ques- 
tion is but little if anything better than logomachy. Of what conse- 
quence can it be, whether the so-called epistle to the Hebrews, was, in 
its first conception, designed to be an epistle or a homily? But what- 
ever the original design was, I cannot believe, with Berger, that our 
epistle is a kind of commentary on an original discourse of Paul. That 
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the author (the original anthor) of the epistle wrote down his own con- 
ceptions, or at least dictated them to an amanuensis, appears to me 80 
deeply stamped on every part of the composition, that it seems hardly 
possible for a discerning and unprejudiced reader not to perceive it. 
But whether or not the author first spoke the words which the letter 
contains, to some assembly, and afterwards reduced them to writing, 
can make no difference as to the tenor and general character of the 
epistle ; so that dispute about this would be only dispute about the 
name to be given to the writing; and how would this differ from logo- 
machy ? 

' However, if this must be disputed, we can easily satisfy ourselves 
respecting it. The address every where is like that of an epistle, viz. 
in the second person plural; with the single exception, that the writer 
occasionally uses a κοένωσις, that is, he includes himself with those 
whom he addresses, and so employs the first person plural. But this is 
a practice so common in epistolary correspondence, that it occasions no 
difficulty in the case under consideration. 

It is true, the mode of address would be the same in regard to the 
particular just noticed, if the epistle had originally been a homily. 
But other particulars render such a supposition utterly inadmissible. 
The epistle every where supposes the persons addressed to be absent 
from the writer, not present before him, as in the case of a homily. 
How could he, in a homily, ask them to “ pray that he might be 
restored to them?” Heb. xiii. 19. How could he promise to “ make 
them a visit, jn company with Timothy, if he should come speedily 2?” 
xili. 23. The first of these cases, at least, belongs to that part of the 
epistle, which Berger acknowledges to be the original discourse of Paul. 

I add, that I am unable to see how any one can well imagine, (as 
Berger does, and as Origen long ago conjectured,) that the hand of a 
commentator is discernible in this epistle. The whole tenor of it, from 
beginning to end, contradicts this. Did ever any writing come more 
warmly and fully from the heart? Here is no patchwork; no congeries 
of heterogeneous materials; no designed, exegetical commentary ; no 
trace of a copyist or reporter. It is one uniform, unbroken, continuous 
work ; produced by the mighty impulse of one and the same mind, | 
fraught with knowledge of the subject which it discusses, glowing with 
benevolent feelings toward those who are addressed, and agitated with 
alarm at the danger to which they are exposed. Sooner should I think 
of dividing into parcels the Iliad, the Eneid, or the Paradise Loet, and 
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assigning respective parts to different poets, than of introducing the 
hand of a copyist, or a mere commentator, into the epistle to the 
Hebrews. Be it written where, when, or by whom it may have been, 
one mind performed the great work, and stamped it with characteristics 
too plain to be obscured, too deep to be erased 


13. General considerations respecting the present inscription to the 
epistle. 

In what latitude is the word Hebrews, used in the inscription to this 
epistle, to be understood ? 

Certainly not as designating ali Hebrews of every country. To the 
unbelieving Jews most evidently it was not addressed. From beginning 
to end, the persons addressed are regarded as having made a profession 
of the Christian faith; for the great object of the epistle, as all agree, 
is to guard them against apostacy from this faith. 

To the believing Jews of every country, it could not have been pri- 
, marily and immediately addressed. It is altogether improbable that adi 
such, in every country, were in special danger of apostacy, when this 
letter was written. We know from the epistles of Paul, that many 
churches planted by him, and made up in part of Jews, were, at the 
period when our epistle must have been written, in a very flourishing 
condition, and eminent for Christian faith and holiness of life. Other 
circumstances mentioned in the epistle, and pertaining to those whom 
he addressed, cannot be applied to ald the believing Hebrews of that 
period. The writer speaks of the great fight of afflictions and the loss 
of property, to which those had been subjected for the sake of religion 
whom he addresses, x. 32—34 ; occurrences which surely had not taken 
place, in every church where Jews were found. 

A still more convincing argument, in favour of the sentiment just 
advanced, is drawn from what the writer himself has stated, at the close 
of his letter. He asks the prayers of those whom he addresses, that he 
may be speedily restored to them, xiii. 19; and promises, if Timothy 
return in a short time, that he will in his company pay them a visit, 
xiii. 23. He could not mean that he would, in company with Timothy, 
visit αἱ the churches where Jews were to be found throughout the world. 
And could Timothy be known to them all? Or could the circumstances 
of Timothy, and of the writer himself, be so well known by them all, 
as the manner of address here necessarily supposes ? 

These consideratioys render it quite clear, that whosoever the Hebrews 
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were that are named by the present inscription, they must have been 
those of some particular church and country. And even if we pay no 
regard to the inscription, (but suppose it, after some time had elapsed, 
to have been affixed to the epistle by another hand, as it probably 
was,) the fact that Jewish converts are addressed, and such too as 
belonged to some particular church or region, is, from the internal 
evidence of the epistle just stated, too plain to admit of any considerable 
doubt. 


§4. To what church was the epistle to the Hebrews written? 


A question replete with difficulties, and which has been much agitated 
by late critics. We can easily satisfy ourselves, that the epistle was 
designed for Jewish converts ; and exclusively (in a certain sense of this 
word) designed for them, i, e. originally adapted to them thrcughout, 
in its texture and mode of reasoning. But where did these converts 
live? No salutation, such as stands at the head of nearly all the 
apostolic epistles, gives us information on this point. The conclusion 
of the letter, moreover, contains nothing definite enough to settle this 
question. We are left, then, to gather from ecclesiastical tradition and 
from internal evidence, such information as is necessary to determine it. 
But the first of these has been regarded by many critics, particularly 
by recent ones, as too indefinite or too imperfect to satisfy the mind of 
an inquirer; and the second is so indeterminate, at least it has been 
often considered so indeterminate, as to afford no convincing evidence, 
but rather to give occasion for constant diversity of opinion. The same 
passages, for example, have often been quoted, in some instances, to 
support conclusions directly opposed to each other; and in other cases, 
definite conclusions have been drawn in support of particular opinions, 
from texts which appear to be capable of conveying only a general idea. 

The task of examining the principal opinions which have been 
advanced in respect to the original destination of the epistle to the 
Hebrews, is tedious and appalling; but it has become absolutely neces- 
sary to every one, who makes any just pretensions to acquaintance with 
the literary history of this epistle. I shall be as brief as the nature of 
the discussion, and justice to the arguments of others, will permit ; and 
I shall examine only those opinions which the authors of them have 
endeavoured to support by arguments, omitting a particular discussion 
of those which have been thrown out as mere conjecture. For a mera 
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conjecture that the epistle was directed to Jewish converts at Rome, in 
Spain, or at Babylon, (such conjectures have been made by critics of 
no small note,) is sufficiently answered by a conjecture that it was 
directed to Jewish converts at some other place. If no weight be laid 
im the scales, it requires none to adjust the balance. - 

In our investigation respecting the question under consideration, we 
meet with critics who have maintained, that the epistle was written to 
Jewish Christians in Galatia; at Thessalonica; at Corinth; or to dis- 
persed Hebrews in Asia Minor at large, who had fled from Palestine in 
order to avoid the persecutions to which they were there exposed. The 
majority of critics, however, have held, as nearly all the ancient churches 
did, that the epistle was directed to the Hebrews of Palestine. 1 
proceed to examine each of these opinions, in the order here suggested. 


§ 5. Was the Epistle written to the, Church tn Galatia? 


The opinion, that the epistle was directed to Jewish converts in Gala- 
tia, has been advanced and maintained with no small degree of acute- 
ness and learning by Storr, late Professor of Theology at the University 
of Tiibingen. I shall present a summary of the arguments which he 
uses to establish it; and in order to avoid repetition, and also to render 
the discussion as perspicuous as may be, I shall examine the validity of 
each argument, as it is adduced. 

He begins by observing, that the epistle to the Hebrews could not be 
directed to the church in Palestine, because it appears from Heb. ii. 3, 
that the persons to whom it was addressed were not such as heard 
Christ speak in person; from xii. 4, and xiii. 7, that they had as yet 
suffered no bloody persecution ; and from vi. 10, xiii. 3, 10, and x. 34, 
that so far from having received charity from other churches, they had 
themselves contributed to the support of others. Now, as neither of 
these things can, in his view, be truly said respecting the church in 
Palestine, he concludes, that our epistle must have been directed to 
some church abroad. 

I shall not stop here to examine, whether a proper interpretation of 
the passages on which he relies to support his opinion, will in fact sup- 
port it, as this subject must be examined in another place. I must 
content myself, at present, with simply remarking, that if he has rightly 
construed the texts to which he refers, they only serve to show, at most, 
that the church in Palestine was not the one to which the epistle was 
directed ; leaving the question still untouched, whether it was sent, as 
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he maintains, to the church in Galatia. As my present intention is to 
examine only positive arguments in favour of his opimion, I pass this 
consideration without further remark. 

Most, if not all of the arguments on which Storr relies, are grounded 
on what he supposes to be probabilities. The general nature of them 
may be thus stated. ‘‘ Certain facts relative to the Galatians and the 
Hebrews, are known from history, and from the epistles which bear 
their names. But these facts cannot well be accounted for on any other 
ground, than by the supposition, that the epistles to the Hebrews and 
Galatians were cofemporaneously written, and directed severally to the 
Jewish and Gentile parts of the same church. This being admitted, 
several things, otherwise strange or inexplicable, may be easily accounted 
for; and consequently, we may or must admit such a composition and 
direction of these epistles.” ; 

Let us examine the particulars, which go to make up the general 
argument that I have just stated. 

(1.) ‘« As the epistle to the Hebrews was not written to the churches 
in Palestine, and as all the churches abroad consisted of a mixture of 
Jews and Gentiles, it is a singularity very striking, and at first appearance 
inexplicable, how it should come to pass that the epistle to the Gala- 
tians is written exclusively to Gentile converts, and the epistle to 
the Hebrews exclusively to Jewish ones. But all appearance of 
difficulty vanishes, if we suppose that the two epistles were sent, at the 
same time, to the church in Galatia; each to the respective party for 
whom it was intended. A supposition which removes such difficulties, 
must be regarded as a probable one.” 

This supposition is not wanting in ingenuity; and at first view, it may 
be regarded as not being destitute of probability. But then, the critic 
must ask, How far can we be allowed to draw conclusions, in respect to 
subjects of this nature, from mere conjectural probabilities? I may 
conjecture thousands of circumstances, in themselves probable, which 
would liberate me from difficulties presented by particular passages, or 
by whole books of the Old Testament and the New; on which conjec- 
tures, however, it would be very uncritical and unsafe for me to build 
conclusions, in respect to any matter of fact. Even if we allow the 
probability, then, of Storr’s conjecture, it cannot add much real weight 
to the cause which he endeavours to support. 

Such a probability, however, cannot well be allowed. There are 
circumstances, in the epistles to the Galatians and the Hebrews, relative 
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to the condition of the persons respectively addressed, which serve to 
evince, that the Galatian church could not, at the same time, have been 
addressed by both of these letters. This I shall have farther occasion to 
show, im the sequel. In the mean time, it may suffice to remark here, 
that it is far from being certain, as Storr assumes it to be, that the 
epistle to the Galatians is addressed exclusively to Gentile converts. 
When the apostle speaks of their being “‘ shut up under the law, before 
the gospel was preached;” and of “‘ the law having been their instructer 
to bring them to Christ,” Gal. iii. 23,24; can those whom he thus 
addresses have been only Gentiles? And when he speaks of their 
“‘having been in a state of minority before Christ came;” of their “‘ having 
been γήπιοι, and in bondage to the elements of the world,” i.e. the 
ritual ceremonies of the Mosaic law, Gal. iv. 1—3; it seems to be very 
far from being obvious that only Gentile converts are addressed. Indeed, 
so plainly do these passages appear to respect Jews, that a critic of no 
less note than Noesselt, considers it as certain, that Jewish converts only 
are addressed in the epistle to the Galatians; an opinion incapable, 
no doubt, of being defended, but still serving to show that Storr bas, in 
the case before us, taken much more for granted than can be readily 
allowed. 

Moreover, it is not so singular as Storr represents it to be, that Jewish 
converts should be exclusively addressed in one case, and Gentile ones in 
another. The church at Ephesus, for example, consisted, beyond all 
doubt, of a mixture of Jews and Gentiles. Yet, im the epistle which 
Paul wrote to them, he has addressed only the Gentiles, (τὰ ἔθνη.--- 
ἀκροβυστία, Eph. ii. 11, also iii. 1.) But who ever thought it necessary, 
in order to account for this, to suppose that Paul also wrote another 
letter, at the same time, to the Jewish part of the church at Ephesus ? 

Besides, what object could be answered by writing two separate let- 
ters at the same time? Was it not a matter of course, that the whole 
church should be made acquainted with an apostolic letter to one part of 
it? Is there not abundant evidence, that the letters of the apostles were 
regarded and treated by the early churches as encyclical, or (as we call 
them) circulars? When Peter wrote his second epistle to various churches 
in Asia Minor, he adverts to Paul’s epistles as being already known to 
them, 2 Pet. iii. 16. And when Clement of Rome, within the first 
century, wrote his epistle to the Corinthians, he made extracts from 
nearly all the epistles of Paul, without even naming them; which 
certainly implies, that he regarded the Corinthian church as being 
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already well acquainted with them. Such being the state of knowledge 
respecting the apostolic epistles, in the early churches, it is a very 
improbable supposition, that either the epistle to the Galatians, or that 
to the Hebrews, was designed to be kept secret from the Jewish or 
Gentile Christians in Galatia, if written to them. Indeed, an arrange- 
ment of this nature would have worn the appearance of a worldly 
policy, and of a kind of double-dealing ; which is far from being cha- 
racteristic of Paul, and which would have served rather to alienate than 
to reconcile those who were ready to renounce his authority.. 

The possibility, that the two letters should have been written at the 
same time, may, for the sake of argument, be conceded. But the 
necessity of such a supposition, on grounds alleged by Storr, is contra- 
dicted by the state of the epistle to the Ephesians, which is addressed to 
Gentiles only. If the probability of it has not already been shown to be 
little or nothing ; in the sequel, I trust, this will be made satisfactorily 
apparent. 

(2.) ** The epistle to the Hebrews,” says Storr, ‘“‘has no salutation, 
(which all the other epistles of Paul have ;) it wants the usual greeting 
at the close; and it nowhere exhibits the name of the author. These 
facts, now, are easily accounted for, if we suppose that this epistle was 
sent at the same time with that to the Galatians, which Paul says he 
wrote with his own hand, Gal. vi. 11. It is probable, that the epistle 
to the Hebrews was written by the aid of an amanuensis; and as it was 
sent along with an epistle written and subscribed by Paul in his own 
hand-writing, a salutation and subscription were unnecessary or super- 
fluous.” 

But why so? Why did not the longer epistle to the Hebrews need as 
many marks of authenticity as the shorter one to the Galatians? Is the 
subject less important? Are the persons addressed less regarded by the 
writer? And why should the fact, (if it be one, for this too is mere con- 
jecture,) that an amanuensis wrote one letter, supersede all effort to 
authenticate it, when Paul has been so careful to render the other letter 
authentic, which was written with his own hand? During such a contest 
between parties as existed in Galatia, is there any probability that either 
letter would be left deficient as to evidences of genuineness, when the 
whole weight of the apostle’s authority was needed to check the growing 
evil there? Would not the apostle at least intimate plainly in one 
letter, that he had written another? So far from salutation or subscrip- 
tion being superfluous, in such a case, the one or the other, or rather 
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both of them, would seem to be peculiarly needed, in order that 
neither letter should fail of its proper destination, or have its genuine- 
ness disputed. 

(3.) ‘In Gal. vi. 16. it is said, ‘ As many as walk by this rule, peace 
be on them, and mercy be upon the Israel of God.’ Now the phrase, 
Israel of God, means the Jewish converts in Galatia, in distinction 
from the Gentile ones; and this conveys an intimation, that the apostle 
had written to these Jewish converts, as well as to them, the Gentile ones.” 

This argument, however, is built upon an exegesis of the passage 
quoted, which is inadmissible. The Israel of God is plainly a figura- 
tive name for true Christians. Paul had shown in the previous part of 
his epistle, that those ‘‘ who are of the faith,” whether Jews or Gentiles, 
are the children of Abraham, iti. 7,29. At the close, he pronounces a 
blessing on such as adopt the principles, and obey the injunctions, 
which he had communicated ; and concludes it, very appositely to his 
purpose, by calling such the Israel of God, καὶ ἐπὶ τὸν Ισραὴλ τοῦ Θεοῦ. 
The καὶ which stands before this clause, seems clearly to be explicative, 
and not conjunctive ; amounting merely to our English namely, even, 
to wit, or to some word of the same import, and placing τὸν ᾿Ισραὴλ in 
apposition with the preceding ἐπ᾽ αὐτοὺς. 

But even supposing the apostle does advert here only to the 
Jewish converts, as such; where is the intimation to be found that he 
had written to them? Or, if he had, that the letter was the same with 
our present epistle to the Hebrews ? 

(4.) “The epistles to the Hebrews and to the Galatians must 
have been written about the same time; and probabiy both were 
written at Corinth, during Paul’s first abode there. Here Paul 
found Priscilla and Aquila, who had fled from Italy, on account of 
Claudius’ decree which banished the Jews from Rome, Acts xviii. 1, 2; 
and at the close of the epistle to the Hebrews, the writer says, They of 
Italy (οἱ ἀπὸ τῆς ᾿Ιταλίας) salute you, which means, ‘‘ Priscilla and 
Aquila from Italy salute you.” The coincidence of such circumstances 
renders it probable that the epistle to the Hebrews was written at 
Corinth.—And as to the epistle to the Galatians, it was written between 
the time of Paul’s second and third visit to Galatia; and consequently 
must have been written during some of his journeys recorded in Acts 
xvi. xvii. and xviil., which are occupied with the history of the apostle 
in the interval of time between those visits. But if written during this 
interval, when can it with so much probability be considered to have 
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bees written, as within the eighteen months’ abode of Paul at Corinth, 
during the same time? Consequently, ἢ is probable that both letters 
were written at the same place, and about the same time; and it may 
therefore be concluded, that the supposition of their having been sent 
to Galatia at the same time, is correct.” 

Ingenious and specious as this may appear at first view, it is far from 
being satisfactory, when we come to examine its parts in detail. In 
respect to those circumstances, which Storr represents as showing that 
the epistle to the Hebrews was written at Corinth, they are far from 
being decisive. Supposing (with him) that of ἀπὸ τῆς Ἰταλίας, in the 
greeting at the close, means Priscilla and Aquila; is it necessary that 
the salutation from them should have been sent from Corinth? Did 
they not afterwards travel with Paul to Ephesus? Acts xviii. 18, 19. 
And were they not probably at Rome during his captivity there? In 
Rom. xxvi. 3, a salutation is sent to them as being at Rome; and of 
course they were there before Paul went thither as a prisoner, because 
his epistle to the Romans was written before that event, Rom. i. 9—12. 
How then can we assume that Corinth is the only place from which 
Paul sent, or could send, the salutation of these Italians to Galatia ? 

But another consideration must be brought into our account. Storr’s 
exegesis of the expression οἱ ἀπὸ τῆς ᾿Ιταλίας is altogether improbable. 
How should two strangers, lately (προσφάτως) come from Rome to 
Corinth, Acts xviii. 2, be so well acquainted with the church in Galatia, 
(situated in the interior and very remotest part of Asia Minor, and 
having but little mtercourse with the world,) that it was not necessary 
even to name them to this church, but simply to advert to them by the 
periphrasis, of ἀπὸ τῆς ᾿ΙταλίαςΞ How did the Galatians know that 
Priscilla and Aquila were at Cormth? Or how could they distinguish 
them from any other Jews that fled from Rome, after the edict of 
Claudius proscribing the Jews was published? Besides, in all other 
cases where Paul sends greetings from these Italians, or to them, he 
calls them by name; e.g. 1 Cor. xvi. 19. 2 Tim. iv. 19. Rom. xvi. 3, 
This view of the subject, therefore, renders highly improbable the very 
circumstance which Storr has assumed as a fact, in order to make out 
that the epistle to the Hebrews was written at Corinth. 

Next, as to the epistle to the Galatiins. It was written, he says, 
between Paul’s second and third journey to Galatia; therefore, most 
probably, during his stay at Corinth, which happened in that interval 
of time. 
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But, if we follow the account of Luke in the Acts, it is difficult, nay, 
impossible, to defend the supposition of Storr, that the epistle to the 
Galatians was written after the second visit of Paul to Galatia. Acts 
xvi. 6, gives us the first intimation of a visit to Galatia by Paul; and his 
second visit is described in Acts xviii. 22, 23, which was after he had 
left Corinth, and travelled through Palestine and Asia Minor. I 
know, indeed, some critics have conjectured that Pani made a journey 
to Galatia previously to the one first mentioned by Luke in Acts xvi. 6. 
But of what avail are conjectures in such cases, when they are supported 
neither by the epistle to the Galatians, nor by the history of Paul ? 

Nothing, then, but supposition is offered by Storr, to show that either 
the epistle to the Hebrews, or that to the Galatians, was written at 
Cormth, or that both were written about the same time; and of course, 
these circumstances cannot be assumed as proved, or even as rendered 
probable, in order to build the conclusion on them, that the epistle to 
the Hebrews, and the epistle to the Galatians, were written simul- 
taneously to the same church. 

(&.) ‘* Timothy originated from the neighbourhood of Galatia, and 
was no doubt in company with Paul during his journey there, as men- 
tioned in Acts xvi.6. It is a singular circumstance, that although the 
apostle so often joins his name with his own, in the salutations contained 
in his other letters, he has not joined him in his epistle to the Galatians 
church; specially singular, in as much as Timothy must have been so 
well known to the Galatians, and as he was with Paul at Corinth. But 
this apparent singularity is accounted for, when we suppose that Timothy 
was sent with both the letters in question to the Galatians; who, of 
course, would receive his salutation from his own mouth.” 

But is it not more singular still, I ask, that Paul should say, at the 
close of the epistle to the Hebrews, Know ye that our brother Timothy 
ἐς ἀπολελυμένον, i.e. either sent away on some errand, or set at liberty? 
Was it necessary to tell the Galatian church this, when Timothy was 
before their eyes in propria persona? I know indeed that Storr, in 
order to avoid this striking incongruity, has translated γινώσκετε τὸν 
ἀδελφὸν Te ν ἀπολελυμένον thus, Receive honourably our brother 
Timothy who is sent to you; but it is a violence done to the natural 
import of the language, which no other respectable critic that I know 
of has sanctioned, and to do which, [ must think, nothing but the 
eagerness of supporting a favourite theory could have led this excellent 
writer. 
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(6.) ‘ The epistle of Paul to the Galatians, both in matter and man- 
ner, has many striking coincidences with the epistle to the Hebrews.” 

No doubt this is true. But it is equally true also of other epistles of 
Paul: with the exception, that the subject in the epistle to the Gala- 
tians particularly resembles, in some important respects, that of the 
epistle to the Hebrews, and is prosecuted more extensively in the 
latter epistle, than in any of the other acknowledged epistles of Paul. 
Noesselt has used the same argument, in order to prove that the 
epistle to the Hebrews must have been written to the church in Thes- 
salonica; and Weber, to show that it was written to the Corinthians. 
Might it not be used, with similar effect, to show also that it was written 
to the Romans? Such an argument may be of some weight, in the 
question whether Paul, or some other person, wrote the epistle to the 
Hebrews; but it cannot be of much avail to show that this epistle was 
written to the church at Galatia, rather than to some other church. 

(7.) But the argument on which Storr seems to place most reliance of 
all, and which, if well founded, is of a Aistorical, and not of a conjec- 
tural nature, is that deduced from 2 Pet. iii. 14—16. 

As this passage is not only adduced by Storr, for the purpose of 
showing that the epistle to the Hebrews was written to the Galatians, 
but by him and many other critics of great reputation, for the pur- 
pose of proving that Paul must have been the author of the epistle 
to the Hebrews; in order to save repetition, I shall here examine it 
in reference to both of these topics, since I must of necessity institute 
an examination of it, with respect to the topic now under discussion. 

The passage runs thus: ‘‘ Wherefore, beloved, since ye are in expec- 
tation of these things [viz. the changes described in the preceding con- 
text], make strenuous efforts that ye may be found of him [Christ] in 
peace, without spot and blameless; and consider the delay of our 
Lord to come, as a matter of favour: as also our beloved brother 
Paul, according to the wisdom given to him, hath written to you; as 
[he has done] likewise in all his epistles, speaking in them of these 
things: in which are some things hard to be understood; which the 
ignorant and the unstable pervert, as they do the other Scriptures, to 
their own destruction.” 

To understand the nature of the argument drawn from this, we must 
advert to some circumstances mentioned in the epistles of Peter. His 
first epistle is directed to the churches in Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, 
Asia, and Bithynia, 1 Pet. i.1. His second is directed to the same 
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churches ; for he says, “‘ This second epistle, beloved, I write to you 
in which I am to stir up your pure minds by way of remembrance,” 
2 Pet. in. 1. To the above-named churches in Asia Minor, then, the 
second epistle of Peter was directed. 

The nature of Storr’s argument may now be understood. It is this: 
‘* All the epistles of Paul, excepting that to the Hebrews, have desig- 
nated the churches to which they were sent; the epistle to the Hebrews 
does not. Peter says, that Paul had written a letter to the churches in 
Asia Mimor, whom he addresses, as our beloved Paul hath writen To 
you. Now this cannot advert to any of his letters which have inscrip- 
tions, as they are not directed to the afore-named churches in Asia 
Minor. Consequently, Peter must refer to the epistle to the Hebrews, 
which is the only one that has no inscription. It follows, therefore, 
not only that Paul wrote this letter, but that he wrote it fo some of 
the churches addressed by Peter. Most probably, then, it was written 
to Galatia. Especially is this credible, since the epistle to the Hebrews 
contains those very warnings and sentiments to which Peter adverts, as 
being comprised in the letter of Paul to the churches in Asia Minor, 
whom he addresses.” 

One is tempted, at first view, to acquiesce in a statement seemingly 
so probable, and to conclude, that the inference drawn by Storr is 
substantially supported. A closer examination, however, suggests formi- 
dable difficulties, which must not be passed over in silence. 

I omit, at present, any consideration respecting the genuineness of 
the second epistle of Peter, so much called in question, and disputed by 
many churches of ancient times. It is unnecessary here to take other 
ground in regard to it, than Storr himself has taken ; which is, to admit 
its genuineness. 

What then does the passage of Peter, now in question, teach us ? 

(1.) That Paul had written a letter to the churches whom Peter 
addressed, ἔγραψεν ὑμῖν. (2.) That he had urged on them the same 
considerations which Peter himself had urged; even as our beloved 
brother Paul hath written to you. (3.) That in all his epistles (viz. 
all that had been read by them,) he had urged the same, or the like, 
considerations ; as likewise in all his epistles, speaking in them con- 
cerning these things. 

The question, on which the point under discussion mainly turns, is 
What are the things to which Peter refers, as treated of in common by 
him and by Paul ? 
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To find an answer to this, we may make three suppositions. First, 
they are all the subjects treated of in the preceding part of Peter’s 
epistle ; or, secondly, they are those comprised in the preceding part of 
the third chapter; or thirdly, they are those things suggested by the 
immediate context, in connexion with the passage already cited. 

Now, the first of these suppositions cannot be admitted ; for Paul is 
so far from treating, in all his epistles, of every subject comprised in 
the whole of Peter’s second epistle, that he has nowhere treated of 
some of them. If Peter, then, referred to the epistles of Paul which 
are now extant, it is clear he did not mean to say, that Paul had in 
every epistle of his discussed the same subjects, as he himself had done, 
throughout his second letter. 

But Storr urges in a special manner the second supposition, viz. that 
the subjects presented to view in the thtrd chapter of Peter's second 
epistle, are particularly treated of in the epistle to the Hebrews ; 
and consequently, that Peter must have referred to these subjects, 
and to that epistle. The sum of the third chapter of Peter ts, ‘ That 
the heavens and the earth are perishable; that they will be destroyed 
by fire; that the delay to destroy the ungodly must not be imputed 
to slackness on the part of the Lord, who puts off this catastrophe on 
account of his long-suffering towards men; and that the time when 
they shall be dissolved by fire, will come speedily, and unexpectedly, 
and then the heavens and the earth will be destroyed, and a new 
heaven and a new earth created.’ Such is the context. Then follows 
the exhortation ; ‘“ Beloved, keep yourselves unspotted and blameless ; 
‘and regard the delay of your Lord’s coming as a favour; even as our 
beloved brother, Paul, has written to you,” ἄς. Now where has Paul 
written any thing respecting the dissolution of the material elements 
of the universe by fire, and the creating of new heavens and a new 
earth instead of them? I do not find this subject treated of in the 
epistle to the Hebrews; nor is it.touched upon in all the epistles of 
Paul; it is only adverted to in some of them. 

It is then, thirdly, the exhortation in the immediate context, to keep 
themselves unspotied and blameless, in view of their Lord's coming, 
which Peter means to say had been urged by Paul on the persons whom 
he addressed, as well as by himself. This is the plain grammatical 
construction ; and it is the only one which will bear examination, by 
comparing it with the contents of Paul’s epistles. 

But exhortation of such a nature is far from being contained only in 
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the epistle to the Hebrews. The epistles to the Corinthians, Philippians, 
the first to the Thessalonians, the first to Timothy, and that to Titus, 
contain direct exhortations of this sort, and the other epistles of Paul, 
repeated intimations of the same nature. If the argument is good, then, 
to prove that the epistle to the Hebrews was written to the Galatians, 
because it contains such sentiments and exhortations; the same argu- 
ment might prove that any of the other epistles of Paul were written 
to the same church, because they contain the like sentiments. 

But there is one of the churches in Asia Minor to which Peter wrote, 
namely, that of Galatia, to which a letter of Paul now extant is ad- 
dressed. May not this be the very epistle to which Peter adverts, and 
not the epistle to the Hebrews? In chapter vi. 7—9, is a passage of 
warning and exhortation, grounded on the doctrine of future retribution. 
This may be the very passage to which Peter adverts; or if any should 
think it too general to satisfy the reference which he makes, then the 
exhortation may have been in a letter now lost. That some of Paul’s 
letters are lost, is pretty certain, from 1 Cor.v. 9—11. See also Phil. 
ii. 1. Evidently one of John’s epistles is lost. “41 wrote to the 
church,” says he, in his second epistle, verse 9, ‘‘ but Diotrephes, who 
loves pre-eminence, did not receive us.” We have no remains of the 
epistle to which he here adverts. The letter of Paul, which Peter 
mentions, may have shared the same fate. At most, the epistle to the 
Hebrews, even supposing it to be proved that Paul wrote it, has no 
special claim to be considered as the one adverted to by Peter. 

If then it cannot be shown (as I am fully persuaded it cannot) that 
Peter, in the passage under consideration, adverts to the epistle to the 
Hebrews, it cannot, of course, be shown from Peter’s testimony, that 
Paul wrote this epistle. This argument has, indeed, been often and 
strongly urged, in order to establish this point, by modern and late 
critics; but it will not abide the test of examination. The ancient 
church, it is well known, never brouglft it forward to support the opinion 
that Paul was the author of the epistle to the Hebrews. Storr him- 
self, who urges it very strongly, concedes that it was never employed 
by the Christian fathers. It does not follow, indeed, that it has no 
validity, because it was not employed by them. But it would seem, at 
least, that the proof to be derived from it is not so obvious, nor 50 
conclusive, aS some modern critics have deemed it. 

(8.) Storr adduces ‘‘ the special circumstances of the churches 
addressed in the epistles to the Galatians and to the Hebrews, as 8 
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ground for the opinion, that both epistles were directed to the church 
in Galatia. The Galatians,” says he, ““ had for a long time been Chris- 
tians; so had the Hebrews. The Galatians were persecuted and misled 
by false teachers, and were in danger of defection from Christianity ; so 
were the Hebrews.” 

Now, so far from finding evidence of sameness, in the representations 
of the two epistles, respecting these circumstances, I find proof of dis- 
similarity so great as to exclude all hope of supporting the opinion of 
Storr, and to show that the admission of it would do great violence to 
the laws of probability. To the Galatians Paul says, ‘‘I marvel that 
ye are so soon removed from him who called you to the grace of Christ, 
unto another gospel,’’ Gal. 1. 6. To the Hebrews he says, ‘‘ When for 
the time [i. e. plainly the long time since they professed Christianity] 
ye ought to be teachers, ye have need again to be taught the first 
elements of religion,” Heb. v. 12. And again, “Call to mind the 
Jormer days in which, when ye were enlightened, ye endured a great 
fight of afflictions,” x. 32. And again, the writer calls on them to 
‘‘ remember the example of their former teachers, who were deceased,” 
xiii. 7. 

Then as to persecution, the Hebrews had suffered the loss of their 
property by it, x. 34; but there is no intimation of this in respect to the 
Galatians. Indeed, there is no proof, that out of Palestine persecution 
was such, in the apostolic age, (one or two instances only excepted,) 
as to deprive men of either property or life. The Roman magistracy 
did not permit this, either out of Palestine or in it, so long as they were 
in authority. This is evident from several passages of history in the 
Acts; 6. g. Acts xvii. 12. 17, xix. 35—40. Acts xvi. xxvi. Then 
there is a great difference between the kind of persecution animadverted 
upon in the epistle to the Galatians, and in that to the Hebrews. In 
the former, Christians are addressed as in danger, from their pressure, 
of incorporating Judaism with Garistianity, and making the contmued 
profession of it essential to salvation ; in the latter, they are every where 
addressed, as in danger of a final and total renunciation of the Christian 
religion. In the one, they are dehorted from superadding the Jewish 
ceremonies to Christianity; in the other, from utterly abandoning the 
Christian religion. 

But further; Paul says, in Gal. vi. 11, ‘* Ye see how Lance a letter 
I have written to you with my own hand.” Yet this epistle consists of 
only siz chapters of a moderate length. How then could Paul say to 
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. a part of the same church, in a letter accompanying this, ‘‘ I beseech 
you, brethren, to bear with a word of exhortation from me, for I have 
written unto you διὰ βραχέων IN A FEW WORDS,” or briefly, Heb. xiii. 22. 
Yet this brief epistle is more than twice as long as the large letter 
which accompanied it. Could Paul so forget himself, on such an occa- 
sion as this ? 

Again, Paul often adverts, in his epistle to the Galatians, to the fact 
that he was the first who taught them the doctrines of Christianity. Yet 
im the Epistle to the Hebrews, there is not a word of this; but, plainly, 
the whole manner of the letter, and specially the manner in which he 
speaks of the teachers of those whom he addresses, implies that he had 
not himself planted the church to which his letter was directed. 

But what determines the question beyond all hope of supporting the 
views of Storr, is, that in the epistle to the Galatians, their teachers 
are animadverted upon with great severity, on account of their improper 
conduct and erroneous doctrines. They are represented as perverting 
the gospel of Christ; as having an erroneous zeal for selfish purposes, 
iv. 17, v. 13; and the apostle even proceeds so far as to express a wish 
that they might be cut off from the church, v.12. But how totally 
different is the character given of teachers, in the epistle to the 
Hebrews! ‘‘ Obey your teachers, and be subject to them; for they 
watch over your souls, as they who must give an account ;” i. 6. they 
are altogether worthy of your confidence and obedience, xiii. 17. 
And at the close of the letter, he sends his affectionate salutations to 
them, xiii. 24. 

These considerations seem to remove all probability, and ever possi- 
bility, that the epistle to the Hebrews was, as Storr maintains, written 
at the same time and place as the epistle to the Galatians, and that it 
was also directed to the same church. 

The excellent character and distinguished acuteness of Storr, entitle 
almost any opinion which he has seriously defended, to examination ; 
but I cannot resist the impression, that he has utterly failed in defending 
the sentiment which has now been examined. 

I have, throughout this investigation, proceeded on the supposition 
that Paul wrote the epistle to the Hebrews; which Storr fully believed, 
and the belief of which is necessary, in order that one may adopt the 
sentiment which he has maintained in respect to its destination. Whe- 
ther there is sufficient reason to believe that Paul was the author of the 
epistle, will be a subject of discussion in a subsequent part of this 
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Introduction. In the mean time, I shall concede this point, (while 
examining the question relative to its destination,) to all the writers who 
have assumed it, in supporting their respective opinions. Such is the 
case with all those, whose various opinions relative to the destination of 
our epistle, still remain to be examined. 


§ 6. Was the epistle directed to the church at Thessalonica ? 


The character which has just been given of Storr, will also apply, in 
respect to some of its prominent traits, to Noesselt, late professor of 
Thelogy at Halle, who has maintained, in an essay devoted to this pur- 
pose,® that the epistle to the Hebrews was written to the churches in 
Macedonia, or rather to the church at Thessalonica. Semler had dane 
this before him; but on somewhat different grounds, and with less 
plausible reasons. On this account, I shall now, without particularly 
adverting to the efforts of Semler, proceed to examine the more ably 
supported opinion of Noesselt. 

The general principle, to which Noesselt makes an appeal in his argu- 
ment, is, in itself, considered correct. He endeavours to show, that 
‘there are circumstances mentioned in the epistle to the Hebrews, in 
Paul’s epistles to the Thessalonian church, and in the life of this apostle, 
which afford a very striking agreement ; so striking as to render it alto- 
gether probable, that Paul must have directed to this church, the epistle 
which is now inscribed, Jo the Hebrews ; and that he must have written 
it during his abode of eighteen months at Corinth, as recorded in Acts 
xviii.” Let us examine these circumstances. 

(1.) ** When Paul visited Corinth for the first time, he found Priscilla 
and Aquila there, who had recently fled from Italy, on account of the 
decree of Claudius, which banished the Jews from Rome, Acts xviii. 
1,2. At the close of the epistle to the Hebrews, he says, ‘ They of 
Italy salute you ;’ meaning Priscilla and Aquila. Here then is a cir- 
cumstance in the epistle to the Hebrews, which accords with the circum- 
stances of Paul, during his first visit to Corinth.” 

But, as I have before remarked, (p. 11,) Paul was in company with 
these Italians at other places besides Corinth. From some of these 
other places, then, he might have written this salutation. Besides, is 
there any probability, (as I have before asked,) that two strangers, who 
had recently (προσφάτως) come from a city so distant as Rome, should 

* Contained in his Opuscula. 
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be so well known to the Thessalonians in the extreme north-eastern 
part of Greece, that they need not even be named, but simply called 
oi ἀπὸ τῆς Ἰταλίας, in a greeting or salutation? And particularly so, as 
neither of them were officers in the church, or public teachers. In all 
othe: cases, as has been already shown, Paul expressly names these 
persons, when he adverts to them. Why should he depart here from his 
usual custom ? 

(2.) “‘ Paul says, at the close of the epistle to the Hebrews, that 
Timothy was ἀπολελυμένον, sent away; and Paul had sent Timothy from 
Berea to Thessalonica, while Paul himself was at Athens, a little before 
he came to Corinth: comp. Acts xvii. 13—16. Here then is a concur- 
rence of circumstances, which favours the opinion that the epistle to 
the Hebrews was written by Paul at Corinth, and directed to the 
Thessalonians.” 

To understand the nature of this argument, and the reply which I 
have to make, it is necessary to advert, for a moment, to the history of 
Paul’s journeys at the time now under consideration. Paul, in company 
with Silas and Timothy, first preached the gospel at Thessalonica, where 
a church was formed ; but, being vehemently opposed by some of the 
Jews, they went to Berea, a neighbouring city, Acts xvii. 10. Thither 
the persecuting Jews of Thessalonica followed them ; in consequence of 
which, Paul, leaving Silas and Timothy there, withdrew to Athens. 
Here he resided a short time, and then went on his first visit to Corinth, 
Acts xvii. 1—15, xviii. 1. At this last place, he staid eighteen months, 
Acts xviii. 11. Now Noesselt supposes, that before Paul left Athens, he 
sent Timothy (who was still at Berea, Acts xvi. 10. 14) back to Thes- 
salonica, in order to make inquiries respecting the state of the church 
there; and that this is the meaning of that passage at the close of the 
epistle to the Hebrews, Ye know, (as he would translate it,) that our 
brother Timothy is sent away. 

But as there is nothing of all this in the history which Luke has given 
of Paul and Timothy, Acts xvii, and as the whole must therefore be 
founded on conjecture, it might be sufficient, on the other hand, to 
conjecture that Paul did not send Timothy from Berea to Thessalonica, 
as Noesselt supposes. 

However, respect for so excellent a critic as Noesselt, would rather 
demand some argument, to show that this conjecture cannot be well 
founded. I would observe, then, that in order to render his position 
probable, he assumes as a fact, that the epistle to the Hebrews was writ- 
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ten before the epistles to the Thessalonians ; a supposition nut capable 
of being rendered probable, much less of being proved. 

It will be admitted, that there is not a word in our present first epistle 
to the Thessalonians, respecting any previous letter addressed to them ; 
a circumstance not to be imagined, provided the apostle had written such 
a laboured epistle to them as that to the Hebrews is, and on such an 
important question. Besides, it appears altogether probable from Acts 
xviii. 1—6, that Silas and Timothy arrived at Corinth soon after Paul 
had gone there ; so that the absence of Timothy, supposed by Noesselt 
to have taken place at the time when the epistle to the Hebrews was 
written, cannot be rendered at all probable, from this part of Paul’s 
history; for it cannot be thought probable, that such an epistle as that 
to the Hebrews would be written by Paul immediately after his arrival 
at Corinth, amidst all the agitation and dispute and hazard occasioned 
by his first preaching there. But even conceding that this might have 
been done, is it probable that Paul, who (according to Noesselt) had 
just before, while at Athens, sent Timothy to Thessalonica, and who 
knew that he was now there, should gravely write to the Thessalonians, 
Ye know that our brother Timothy is sent away; when this same 
Timothy, ἐπ propria persona, was present with the very church to whom 
this was written? 

(3.) In Heb. x. 34. Paul says, Ye had compassion on my bonds ; 
or, according to another reading, of equal authority, Ye had compassion 
on those who were bound, 1.6. the prisoners. This refers to Paul’s 
imprisonment, as related in Acts xvi. 23—40; and to the sympathy 
which the Thessalonians evinced for him in these circumstances.” 

But this imprisonment was at Philippi, before Paul had visited Thes- 
salonica, and before the Thessalonians could know that he was in their 
region, except by report. This imprisonment lasted but a few hours; 
it ended in a most triumphant deliverance, by the interposition of Divine 
power, and in the shame and mortification of the magistracy who had 
ordered it. The whole occurrence, instead of demanding compassionate 
sympathy, was a matter of triumph and congratulation. Or, if other- 
wise, it was not an affliction in respect to which the Thessalonians ‘could 
compassionate Paul as they could not know of its having happened, 
until it was past. 

(4.) “The Hebrews are praised for their liberality; and so are the 
Thessalonians.” 

To which I reply, So are other churches. Does it follow, because 
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they exhibited this trait of character which was common among Christians 
in the apostolic age, that the Thessalonian church must have been the 
same which is thus recommended in the epistle to the Hebrews ? 

(5.) ** The persons to whom the epistle to the Hebrews was addressed, 
had suffered persecution, Heb. x. 32, xii. 4; which was also the case 
with the Thessalonians, 1 Thess. i, 14—16, 2 Thess. i. 11.” 

So had many other churches. But neither at Thessalonica, nor 
scarcely any where else, except in Palestine, do we know of a persecu- 
tion, at this period, which involved the loss of property and the hazard 
of liberty and life. The epistle to the Hebrews speaks of their being 
despoiled of their property, x. 34; a circumstance not to be found in 
the account of the persecution at Thessalonica, and one which makes 
directly against the supposition of Noesselt. 

(6.) ‘‘ The Thessalonians were in danger of defection from the faith, 
so that Paul was obliged to send Timothy to confirm them, 1 Thess. iii. 
2,3; and the same danger is every where adverted to, in the epistle to 
the Hebrews.” 

This argument is built on an erroneous exegesis. That Timothy made 
a visit to confirm the Thessalonians, does not surely imply that they 
were in special danger of apostacy. When Paul is said to have gone 
through Asia Minor confirming the churches, Acts xv. 36—41, xvi. 4—6, 
xviii. 23, are we to draw the inference that all the churches there were 
in the same danger of apostacy as the persons to whom the epistle to 
the Hebrews is addressed? If not, this argument of Noesselt has no 
force to establish the opinion which he advocates. 

(7.) “ There is a great similarity between the epistle to the Hebrews 
and the epistle to the Thessalonians.” 

So there is, also, between the epistle to the Hebrews and all the 
epistles of Paul. This argument, then, proves too much. It may serve 
to show that Paul probably wrote the epistle to the Hebrews ; but it can 
have no important influence on the question, Τὸ whom did he write this 
epistle ? 

Most of the similarities, moreover, which are produced by Noesselt, 
are similarities of a general nature in respect to sentiments of piety and 
morality. Must there not be a similarity, of course, in these respects, 
in all the epistles of Paul, provided he always taught the same doctrines 
of Christianity ? 

But the dissimilarities between the epistles to the Thessalonians and 
the Hebrews, Noesselt has not proceeded to develop. Yet there are 
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some; and some 80 striking, as to render the supposition which he 
defends, altogether improbable. The Hebrews addressed in our epistle, 
had been for a long time Christians; but if Noesselt’s supposition be 
true, they had been so only a few months, at most, when Paul wrote his 
first epistle to them; for Paul had only made a rapid journey from 
Thessalonica to Athens, and thence to Corinth; and soon after his 
arrival there, and (as Noesselt thinks) before Timothy had come to him, 
he wrote the epistle in question. 

I may add, the author of the epistle to the Hebrews nowhere adverts 
to his having first planted Christianity among them. But Paul, in his 
epistle to the Thessalonians, very frequently adverts to this circumstance. 

Further, the epistle to the Hebrews is directed to a church almost 
wholly (if not altogether) Jewish ; while it is plain, from Acts xvii. 4, 5, 
that only a few Jews had early joined the Thessalonian church; and 
plainer still, that this church was principally made up of Gentiles, from 
Paul’s first epistle to them, 1.9, where he says, “ Ye have turned from 
etdols, to serve the living God.” Now, circumstances so widely diverse 
and opposite, cannot be predicated of the same church, while they have 
respect only to an interval of time, which, at the most, cannot exceed 
the eighteen months that Paul abode at Corinth. 

Finally, Paul’s two epistles to the Thessalonians, throughout, are 
filled with commendations of the Thessalonian church, for their firmness 
and stedfastness in the faith of the gospel. Not a word of their Jewish 
prejudices. Not a reference to the imminent danger of apostacy, which 
is every where developed in the epistle to the Hebrews. Noesselt 
accounts for this, by the supposition, that Paul's first epistle to them, viz. 
that to the Hebrews, (as he supposes,) had produced a thorough reforma- 
tion among them. But when Paul’s jirst epistle to the Corinthians 
had effected a reformation, in respect to various particulars of far less 
importance than those treated of in the epistle to the Hebrews, how does 
the apostle fill his second letter with commendations, which have a 
direct reference to his former admonitions? Could it be otherwise 
here, if the epistle to the Hebrews had been written before our present 
epistles to the Thessalonians, and produced such an effect as Noesselt 
supposes ? 

On the whole, then, the supposition of Noesselt must be abandoned ; 
not only because it is not well supported, but because it involves dif- 
ficulties and improbabilities so great as to render it altogether incre- 
dible. 
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ᾷ 7. Was it directed to Hebrews, who were sojourners in Asia Minor? 


Bolten (who has distinguished himself, in a peculiar manner, by a 
translation of the New Testament, with constant reference to the Syriac 
or Syro-Chaldaic language, in which he supposes many of the original 
documents must have been composed,) has advanced the opinion, that 
the Hebrews, addressed in our epistle, were those who had fled from 
Palestine, about A.D.60, on account of the persecutions there, and 
were scattered abroad Asia Minor. To this he thinks the οἱ καταφυγόντες 
in vi. 18, refers; as also the passage in xiii. 14, which speaks of their 
having xo abiding city. He finds parallels of such a meaning, in 3 John 
verses 5 and 7, where strangers are mentioned, and those who have gone 
abroad (ἐξῆλθο») for his (Christ’s) name’s sake; in 1 Pet. i. 1, where 
sojourners of the dispersion are mentioned; and in James i. 1, where 
the οἱ ἐν τῇ διασπορᾷ are addressed. | 

Iam unable, however, to find any history of a persecution in Pales- 
tine, at the period which he mentions, or any account of a dispersion of 
Jewish Christians abroad, at that period. As to the texts which he 
cites, in favour of his supposition, they will not bear the construction 
which he has put upon them. We who have fied, Hebrews vi. 18, is 
inseparably connected with the clause which follows, viz. to lay hold on 
the hope set before us, 1. 6. in the gospel. Besides, the writer does nut 
say you who have fled, but we, i.e. Christians. So also in xiii. 14, itis we 
(viz. Christians) who have no abiding city, i.e. no permanent place of 
happiness in the present world. The passage in 3 John verses 5, 7, pro- 
bably refers to Gentile Christians, who became exiles; and those in 
James and Peter have respect merely to Jews who lived in foreign 
countries, in distinction from those who lived in Palestine. 

Besides, how could the apostle address wandering fugitives, scattered 
over Asia Minor, and destitute of a home, as in a condition to bestow cha- 
nity? xiii. 1,2. 16. How could he speak of them as having stated teachers ? 
xii, 17,24. How could he expect his letter to reach them; or promise 
them a visit with Timothy, xiii.23, in case he should speedily return ? 

Respectable as the critic is who has advanced this opinion, it seems to 
be quite destitute of probability, and entitled to but little consideration. 


§ 8. Was the epistle addressed to the church at Corinth? 


Michael Weber, who has distinguished himself in some respects as a 
critical writer on the canon of the New Testament, has advanced, and 
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endeavoured to support the opinion, that the epistle to the Hebrews was 
written to the church at Corinth. He labours, in the first place, to show 
that Paul wrote no less than five letters to the Corinthians. The first 
was one which has been lost, and which Paul mentions in our present 
1 Cor. v. 9—13. The second and third were our first to the Corinthians, 
and so much of the second as includes chapters i.—ix., with the two last 
verses of the epistle ; the fourth, our present epistle to the Hebrews; and 
the fifth, the remainder of the second epistle to the Corinthians; all 
which, he thinks, were written in the order now suggested. 

Proceeding on the ground of such an arrangement of Paul's letters, he 
endeavours to support his opinion, that the epistle to the Hebrews was 
written to the Corinthians, by arguments which 1 shall now examine. 

(8.) “ The Hebrews became Christians at an early period, and so did 
the Corinthians; the Hebrews were Judaizing Christians, and so were 
the Corinthians. An agreement in these respects renders it probable, 
that the epistle to the Hebrews was sent to the church at Corinth.” 

But Paul did not visit Corinth until A.D. 51 or 52, after he had 
repeatedly traversed the various countries of Asia Minor, and founded 
several churches in Macedonia. It cannot, therefore, be called an early 
period, at which the Corinthians were converted. Paul established few, 
if any, new churches, after the establishment of this at Corinth ; at least, 
history does not give us any account of them. 

In respect to the Corinthians being Judaizing Christians, the proof is 
altogether wanting. The apostle has taken no notice of any contest or 
question of this nature among them. He has indeed, in 2 Cor. iii. 
6—18, drawn a parallel between the Mosaic and Christian dispensations; 
but it is of a general nature, and touches none of the points usually con- 
tested by Judaizing Christians. In 2 Cor. xi. 13—23, to which Weber 
appeals for proof of his assertion, it is plain, that some Judaizing teacher 
(or teachers) is adverted to by Paul; whose conduct he describes in 
terms which convey very strong disapprobation. But this, instead of 
aiding to establish the position of Weber, seems absolutely to overthrow 
it; for in the epistle to the Hebrews, the teachers (as we have already 
had occasion to remark, p. 21,) are commended, as being altogether 
worthy of confidence and obedience, Heb. xiii. 17. 24. We have 
already seen, moreover, that the church at Corinth consisted, at first, of but 
few Jews; as is plain from the history of Paul’s planting it, Acts xviii. 

(2.) ‘“ There is a most striking resemblance between the epistle to the 
Hebrews and the epistle to the Corinthians.”’ 
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This, Weber labours to establish, by a comparison of the methods in 
which each quotes the Old Testament; of the ἅπαξ λεγόμενα ; and of 
the similitudes employed. 

That there is a similarity, I should readily concede. But resemblance, 
and even striking resemblance, is not confined merely to the epistles 
addressed to the Corinthians and to the Hebrews. Storr finds it between 
the epistles to the Galatians and to the Hebrews; Noesselt, between 
the epistles to the Thessalonians and to the Hebrews; and it may be 
easily shown, (as it will be hereafter,) that the epistle to the Hebrews has 
a striking resemblance to all the epistles of Paul, in a variety of respects. 
Why should we, or how can we, limit this to the epistles addressed to 
the Corinthians ? 

But in various respects, in which Weber has undertaken to make out 
a likeness between the epistle to the Hebrews and the epistle to the 
Corinthians, it seems to me that he has entirely failed. In the epistle 
to the Hebrews, repeated reference is made to personal sufferings and 
loss of property, through persecution, Heb. x. 33, 34, xii. 4; but in the 
epistle to the Corinthians, we discover no traces of such persecution ; 
nor does the history of the church at Corinth give us any knowledge 
of persecution having early prevailed there. At all events, when our 
present first epistle to the Corinthians was written, it is clear that no 
such event had taken place at Corinth ; for Paul says, 1 Cor. x. 13, no 
trial hath befallen you but such as is common tomen. Now, as the epistle 
to the Hebrews speaks of the great fight of afflictions, x. 33, 34, which 
they endured, when they were first enlightened, here is an absolute con- 
tradiction of Weber's supposition, instead of a confirmation of it. 

(3.) “The warnings, exhortations, and commendations for charity 
bestowed, are alike in the epistles to the Corinthians and to the 
Hebrews.” : 

But the same resemblances which Weber finds between these epistles, 
Noesselt finds between the epistles to the Thessalonians and to the 
Hebrews. Such resemblances may be found, also, in other epistles. 
But they are of a nature too general to afford any evidence of weight 
in such a question as the one before us. Does not every Christian 
church need warning, reproof, consolation? And is not every one that 
is charitable, entitled to commendation? It is not, therefore, from a 
comparison of general expressions of this nature, that the sameness of 
churches addressed can be proved. There must be something particular, 
local, and suz generis, to make such proof valid. 
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(4.) The greeting at the close of the epistle to the Hebrews, ᾿Ασπά- 
ζονται ὑμᾶς of ἀπὸ τῆς ᾿Ιταλίας, Weber understands (like the critics 
whom I have already examined) as referring to Priscilla and Aquila ; 
and compares it with the greeting from the same persons, in 1 Cor. 
xvi. 19. 

But in the latter place they are expressly named, so that there is a 
striking dissimilitude, instead of resemblance, in the manner of the 
salutation. 

(5.) He further compares several ideas in the epistle to the Corinthians 
and the epistle to the Hebrews; such as warnings taken from the 
example of ancient Israel, 1 Cor. x. 1—12, and Heb. iti. 16—18; the 
doctrine that God chastises his children for their good, 1 Cor. xi. 32, 
and Heb. xii. 5—11; and some other things, about which similar views 
in both epistles are expressed. 

The words, however, which are employed in these two cases, are, for 
the most part, quite diverse. And even if they were not, could Paul 
write on such subjects to no more than one church? And must that 
church be only at Corinth ? 

(6.) “ But, the epistle to the Hebrews is called λόγον παρακλήσεως ; 
and also in 2 Cor. vi. 1, Paul says, παρακαλοῦμεν. 

True; but the same Paul repeatedly says rapaxadéw in his epistles 
to the Romans, Ephesians, Philippians, Thessalonians, and elsewhere. 
Was the epistle to the Hebrews written to these churches, because wapa- 
καλέω is a word common to it and to the epistles directed to them ? 

(7.) “In 1 Cor. iv. 18, 19, xvi. 2—7, the apostle has expressed his 
desire or determination to pay the Corinthians a visit; and at the close 
of the epistle to the Hebrews, the same determination is expressed, 
Heb. xiii. 23.” 

But were there no other churches which the apostle desired or deter- 
mined to visit, besides that at Corinth? And could he express the 
desire or determination to visit no other? Even if all this should be 
admitted, the determination to pay a visit, as expressed in our first 
epistle to the Corinthians, was abandoned when he wrote the second, 
i. 15 seq ; which, according to Weber’s own arrangement, was written 
before our epistle to the Hebrews. 

(8.) * From 1 Cor. xvi. 10, it appears, that Timothy, when this letter 
was written, was absent from Paul ; and in the epistle to the Hebrews, 
xii. 23, he is said to be sent away (ἀπολελυμένον... Here again is a 
similarity of circumstances.” 
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Granted ; but was not Timothy constantly employed in this manner, 
on errands of Paul to the churches ? Was he absent only once? And 
could Paul tell no other church of his absence, but that of Corinth ? 
Besides, our second epistle to the Corinthians, (written, according to 
Weber himself, before our epistle to the Hebrews,) makes it clear that 
Timothy had returned ; for he is joined with Paul in the salutation at 
the beginning of the epistle, 2 Cor. i. 1. 

(9.) ‘Since the wniter of the epistle to the Hebrews says, xiii. 22, I 
have written to you διὰ βραχέων, briefly, this refers to our second epistle 
to the Corinthians, [which, according to Weber, consisted of the first 
nine chapters ;] and the meaning of this phrase is, ‘ My last epistle to 
you (viz. the second epistle to the Corinthians) was short ;’ implying, at 
the same time, that the present one is longer or more copious.” 

But such an explanation the text will not bear. “41 beseech you, 
brethren,” says the writer, ‘“‘ bear with my address to you, because (or, 
since) I have written briefly ;”” he evidently means, briefly in comparison 
with the importance of the subject and the occasion; briefly in comparison 
with the copiousness which his iuterested feelings for them and the cause 
of truth would have prompted. ‘‘ I have written briefly,” is an apology 
for the letter to the Hebrews which the writer was then concluding ; and, 
not for a former one to the church at Corinth. The incongruity of a 
supposition, such as Weber makes, is manifest from the meaning of the 
very language which he quotes to support it. For how could the apostle 
say that he had written briefly, in the second epistle to the Corinthians, 
and imply that he had written copiously in the epistle to the Hebrews ; 
when, even abridged as Weber makes the former, it would be almost 
as long as the latter ? 

We have seen the inconclusive nature of Weber’s arguments, and 
their insufficiency to establish his opinion. It may now be observed, in 
addition, that the subjects treated of in the epistle to the Corinthians, 
and in that to the Hebrews, are widely different, in general, and quite 
dissimilar. Not a word in the epistle to the Hebrews of internal disor- 
der, tumult, and parties in the church; no precepts about separation of 
husband and wife ; none concerning meats offered to idols ; none about 
the abuse of spiritual gifts ; no discussion about the resurrection of the 
body ; nothing about the denial of Paul’s authority; which, with 
various matters relating to decorum, constitute the principal subjects dis- 
cussed in our present epistles to the Corinthians. On the other hand, 
in the epistles to the Corinthians there is nothing about apostacy ; 
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nothing relative to persecution; nothing in commendation of their 
teachers ; no apparent apprehension expressed respecting a Judaizing 
spirit in the church. If the epistles to the Corinthians have resemblances 
in expression and doctrine to the epistle to the Hebrews, (as all Paul’s 
epistles certainly have a resemblance to it,) are they not still so diverse 
as to the matters treated of, and as to the circumstances of the parties 
addressed, as to render hopeless all attempts to show that our present 
epistles to the Hebrews and to the Corinthians were addressed to one 
and the same church ? 


§ 9. Was the Epistle sent to Spain or to Rome ἢ 


Ludwig has conjectured, that the epistle to the Hebrews was written 
to a church in Spain; and Wetstein, that it was written to the church 
at Rome. But these conjectures are altogether unsupported by the 
authors of them, and therefore need not delay our present investigation. 
We have the same liberty to conjecture, that it was written to some other 
place; and the argument (if it be one) would be equally good. 


§ 10. Was tt written to the church in Palestine ? 


I have examined the most specious opinions which modern criticism 
has offered, in order to show that the epistle to the Hebrews was not 
directed to the church in Palestine, but to some church abroad. In 
ancient times, so far as I have been able to discover, there was but one 
opinion on this subject; and this has been adopted and defended by a 
majority of distinguished critics, in modern and recent times. This 
opinion is, that THE EPISTLE WAS ADDRESSED TO THE HEBREW CHURCH 
OF PALESTINE. We come now to examine whether there is satisfactory 
evidence, that this opinion is well founded. 

Many arguments have been employed to establish this supposition, 
which appear to be incapable of bearing the test of examination. Lard- 
ner and Michaelis, who in many respects were able critics, have brought 
together a number of such arguments. Regard for the opinions of such 
men, seems to render it necessary to subject these arguments to a brief 
review. 

(a) Lardner adduces Heb. 1. 2. God—hath in these last days spoken 
unto US by his Son; which, he thinks, must Jicsignate those whom Christ 
_ersonally addressed, i. e. the Jews. 

But although it may have such a meaning, it is equally plain that it 
may have a different one, viz. spoken unto Christians, or to men in 
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general. Thus the word ws is in other places employed ; e. g. Lukei. 1. 
The things fully credited by us, i. 6. by Christians. 

(b) ““ Heb. iv. 2. Unto us ts the gospel preached, as well as unto 
them.” 

To this passage the remarks just made will apply, with the same force 
as to Heb. i, 2. 

(c) ‘* Heb. ii. 1—4. How shall we escape if we neglect so great 
salvation, which at the first began to be spoken by the Lord, and was 
confirmed unto us by them that heard him; God also bearing them wit- 
ness by signs and wonders, &c. Now Palestine was the place where 
miracles were performed.” i 

But miracles were also performed out of Palestine, by those who had 
heard Christ, as well as in it, And how then can it be ἃ proof, that 
those addressed in the passage under examination belonged exclusively 
to Palestine? The meaning is, (or at least may be,) that Christianity 
was confirmed to the men of that age, by the miracles which were 
wrought by the immediate disciples of Christ. This sentiment, of course 
has nothing necessarily local attached to it. 

(d) ** Those addressed by the epistle to the Hebrews were wel. 
acquainted with the sufferings of Christ; as the Christians of Judea 
must have been, i. 3. il. 9. 18. v. 7, 8. ix. 14. 28. x. 12. xii. 2, 3. 
xiii. 12.” 

And so were all to whom the apostles preached. Christ crucified was 
the grand theme, the prominent subject, of apostolic preaching, 1 Cor. 
ii. 2. Gal. vi. 14. 

(e) “ Heb. v.12. But when for the time ye ought to be teachers of 
others, ye have need fo learn the first principles ; which most suitably 
applies to Christians in Judea, to whom the gospel was first preached.” 

But if the epistle to the Hebrews was written after A. D. 60, (as is 
altogether probable, and as Lardner himself supposes,) then the same 
thing might be said to many other churches out of Palestine, who were 
among the early converts. 

(f) ‘* What is said of apostates, in ch. vi. 4—6, and x. 26—29, is 
peculiarly applicable to apostates in Judea.” 

But this may be very properly applied, also, to apostates elsewhere, in 
any other churches where the gospel had been fully preached. 

(g) Heb. xiii. 13, 14. Let us therefore go forth to him [viz. Jesus] 
without the camp, bearing his reproach; for here we have no per- 
manent city, but we seek one which is to come. This, Lardner and. 
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Michaelis both suppose, was addressed to Christians in Jerusalem, 
warning them to flee from that city, because the destruction of it wou!d 
speedily take place. 

But it seems quite plain to me, that this passage is merely an exhorta- 
tion to self-denial, and to patient endurance of suffering ou account of 
Christ, and after his example, couched in figurative language, and appli- 
cable to Christians in general of that or any other time or place. 

(h)eTo these arguments, Michaelis has added, Heb. x. 25—37. Ezx- 
horting one another ; and this so much the more, as ye see the day draw- 
ing near.— Yet a very little time, and he who is coming will come, and 
will not delay. This, Michaelis thinks, is a warning to Christians in 
Jerusalem, that the destruction of the city was near at hand. 

The obvious reply is, that the same consideration is addressed by Paul 
to churches and persons abroad; e. g. to the Philippians, iv. 5; to the 
Thessalonians, 1 Thess. v. 2—6, also v. 23; to Timothy, 1 Tim. vi. 14, 15; 
and by the apostle James, v. 8, when writing to the twelve tribes dis- 
persed abroad. How can such a warnmg, then, (admitting that the 
interpretation of it by Michaelis is correct,) be considered as determining 
the locality of the epistle? The fall of Jerusalem surely would not 
endanger the personal safety of those who lived in Macedonia, and other 
places abroad. 

(i) ** Heb. xiii. 9. It ts good that the heart should be confirmed by 
grace, not by meats; for those who are conversant with them are not 
profited. This must apply specially to the Jews of Palestine.” 

But were there not Christian Jews, in other places, superstitiously 
attached to doctrines concerning distinctions of meats and drinks ? 
Were not such to be found at Rome, in Galatia, at Colosse? If so, 
how can this text apply exclusively to Jews in Palestine ? 

On such arguments, then, dependence cannot well be placed, in order 
to establish the opinion which Michaelis and Lardner defend. It can- 
not be denied, indeed, that a peculiar significancy would be attached to 
several of the passages that have now been examined, provided it could 
first be shown that the epistle to the Hebrews was originally directed to 
Jews in Palestine. But it must be conceded, that these passages (in | 
themselves considered) are not sufficiently discriminating, to determine 
the question whether it was so directed. If no other than such argu- 
ments can be adduced, then must we abandon the idea of being able to 
offer such proof as will satisfy a critical inquirer, that the epistle to the 
Hebrews was directed to the Hebrews of Palestine. 
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That such, however, was the first original direction, I am inclined to 
believe; and to this belief the following considerations have led me. 

(1.) The inscréption to this epistle most naturally leads to this sup- 
position, and helps to strengthen it. 

I am willing to concede the point here, (for I thik it may be shown to 
the satisfaction of every one who is well acquainted with the principles 
of critical inquiry,) that this inscription is not @ manu auctoris. Such 
is not the manner of the epistles. They contain within themselves the 
direction which the writer gave them. Thus, Rom.i 1—7, “ Paul an 
apostle—to the church at Rome: 1 Cor. i. 1, 2. Paul an apostle—to the 
church of God at Corinth: Eph. i. 1, Paul an apostle—to the saints at 
Ephesus: James i. 1, James a servant of God, to the twelve tribes in 
dispersion: 1 Pet. i.1, Peter an apostle, to the sojourners in dispersion ; 
2 John v. 1, The elder, to the elect lady: Jude ver. 1, Jude a servant of 
Jesus Christ—to those who are sanctified:” and so of other epistles. 
Moreover, there are reasons why the titles of the sacred books in general, 
throughout the Old and New Testaments, should not be regarded as 
coming from the hand of those who originally composed the books. Some 
of these inscriptions or titles are incongruous with the contents of the 
book, or chapter, to which they are prefixed. But one fact, on which I 
do not remember to have seen any comments made, is very striking. 
None of the New Testament writers, when they quote the Scriptures, 
ever appeal to the names of the Old Testament books. Nothing could 
have been more to their purpose, than to employ these names for the 
sake of guiding their readers, had they been at that time affixed to the 
books. But they have no where employed them. Even when they quote 
the prophets, it is the name of the person who wrote, and not the name 
of a book as such, to which they appeal. 

Such is the universal practice of the New Testament writers; and such 
is that of Clemens Romanus, who wrote during the first century. In 
writing to the Corinthians, he names, indeed, the epistle of Paul to them; 
but how could he do otherwise? But in all the numerous quotations 
which he makes of the other New Testament books, he does not once call 
any of them by name. 

Such facts show satisfactorily, that the present names of Scripture 
books did not then exist ; for had they existed, appeal had been made 
to them, for the same purposes, and from the same necessity, as we now 
make it every day. 

Admitting now, that the inscription, ἡ πρὸς “Εβραίους ἐπισνολὴ, is not 
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original, and that it was superadded by some later editor or transcriber 
of this epistle ; it is a very nataral and pertinent question, Why was 
such a title given to the epistle in question? The obvious answer must 
be, Because the editor or transcriber, who gave it, supposed that the 
epistle was intended for the Hebrews. And whoever the author of the 
title or inscription was, it is quite certain that he lived at an early 
period. Nor can there be any reasonable doubt, that he gave such a 
title to our epistle, as agreed with the general tradition and common 
opinion of the Christian church at that period. For we find this title, 
not only in all our present Greek manuscripts, (which would not indeed 
settle the question of its very remote antiquity,) but in all the early ver- 
sions, the Syriac, and others; also in the manuscripts of the old Itala, 
and the ante-Hieronymean Latin versions, the Codex Regius and San 
Germanensis only excepted. There is, indeed, a catalogue of canonical 
books from the fragments of an anonymous author, who lived near the 
close of the second century, (published by Muratori in his Antiqq. Ital. 
tom. iii. p. 854,) in which the epistle to the Hebrews is supposed to be 
called [epistola] apud Alexandrinos. But the whole passage of this 
writer is so obscure, and his ignorance respecting the contents of the 
epistle to the Hebrews so profound, (as will hereafter be shown,) that 
nothing is to be abated, on his account, from the statement which has 
just been exhibited. The fathers of the second century give the same 
title to our epistle which it now has; for it is by this name that Pan- 
tenus, Clemens Alexandrinus, Tertullian, and Origen, (with the whole 
series of fathers after them,) make their appeal to it. This shows, 
beyond reasonable doubt, that from whatever source the title arose, it 
arose early, and early became general, or rather universal, in the church, 
wherever the epistle was received. 

But although the fact is certain, in respect to the early origin and 
currency of this title, one question remains, about which there has been 
no small dispute among critics. What is the meaning of the word 
Hebrews? Does this name apply only to the Jews of Palestine who 
spoke the Hebrew language? Or is it equally applicable to all the 
descendants of the Hebrews, who lived in foreign countries, and adhered 
to the Jewish religion? On this question turns the whole evidence to be 
derived from the’ title, in' respect to the main subject under considera- 
tion. If the first be true, then does it show, that soon after the epistle 
was written, the church in general believed it to have been directed to 
the Jews in Palestine, if the second, then it does not at all help to show, 
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whether the early church held it to be written to the Christian community 
of Hebrews in Palestine, or out of it. Viewed in this light, the question 
as to the meaning of the word Hebrews becomes a matter of no inconsi- 
derable importance, and should therefore be radically investigated. 

The writers of the New Testament may be fairly presumed to have 
used the word Hebrew, according to the prevailing usus loguendi of the 
times when they wrote; and in all probability, too, of the time when the 
title was given to our epistle, which could not be long afterwards. But 
‘they have uniformly employed it to designate the Palestine Jews, or 
those who had imbibed their opinions and spoke their language. In 
Acts vi. 1, the Palestine Christians are expressly called “Ἑβραῖοι, in con- 
tradistinction from the foreign Jews, who are called “Ἑλληνισταὶ : there 
arose a murmuring of the HELLENISTS against the HEBREWS, because 
their widows were neglected in the daily administration. In conformity 
with this passage, (which is fundamental in the question now under con- 
sideration,) the dialect of Palestine is repeatedly called ‘EGpate or 
Efipaixée, in the New Testament ; e.g. Acts xxi. 40, xxii.2, Luke xxiii. 38. 
John v. 2, xix. 13,17. Agreeably to this, “Εβραΐζειν means, to speak 
or write Hebrew ; as Josephus says, ra τοῦ Καίσαρος διήγγειλε “Εβραΐζων, 
Bell. Jud. vi. 2, i.e. he narrated Cesar’s history ἐπ the Hebrew tongue. 
To have a knowledge of the Hebrew language, and to speak it, was 
deemed among the Jews a matter of great importance, or a very valuable 
acquisition, Acts xxi. 40, xxii.2. Hence Paul, when speaking of the 
ground of precedence which he might claim above the false teachers at 
Philippi, says, that he is a Hebrew of the Hebrews, i.e. one of full 
Hebrew descent, and acquainted with the Hebrew language. Although 
he was born at Tarsus, he was brought up at the feet of Gamaliel in 
Jerusalem, Phil. iii. 5. To this same fact he seems to appeal again, in 
a similar case, 2 Cor. x1. 22. Are they Hebrews? Soam I. 

With this usus loguendi of the New Testament agree other facts, 
which seem to place the question beyond reasonable doubt, as to what 
the usage of the apostolic age was, in respect to the meaning of the 
word in question. 

The Hebrew Christians of Palestine early possessed ἃ spurious Gospel, 
which long continued to have currency amoug them. Universal consent 
gave to this Gospel, written in the SyrorChaldaic or Palestine dialect of 
the time, the name Evayyeoy καθ᾽ ‘EGpalove; evidently because it was 
used or approved by people of Palestine who spoke the so-called 
Hebrew language, The early fathers, it is well known, drew the con- 
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‘clusion from the title to our epistle, that it was originally written in the 
Hebrew language. Thus Clemens Alexandrinus asserts that itwas written, 
“Εβραίρις “Ἑβραικῇ φωνῇ, and interpreted by others, Euseb. H. Ecc. 
vi. 14. In the same way, Eusebius declares that it was addressed, 
“Ἑβραίοις διὰ τῆς warplov γλώττης, to the Hebrews in their native 
tongue, Hist. Ecc. iii. 28; and Jerome says that Paul wrote, uz 
Hebreus, Hebreis, Hebraice, i.e. as a Hebrew, to the Hebrews, in 
the Hebrew language ; Catal. Scriptt. verb. Paulus. 

Now, how could these fathers reason thus, unless they had understood 
the word Hebrews as necessarily meaning, according to the usus loquendi 
of that age, those who spoke the Hebrew language ? 

Bertholdt declares boldly, that not a single example can be found, in 
early times, of Jewish Christians out of Palestine being called Hebrews, 
Einleit. p. 2875. I would express my own conviction in a more guarded 
manner, and say, 1 have not been able to find any instance where this is 
the case. 

Yet Eichhorn has ventured to assert, that the name Hebrew never has 
any reference to language, but always to religion or origin. His proof 
is, first, a passage from Eusebius’ Hist. Ecc. iii. 4, in which the historian 
asserts, that Peter addressed his epistle, πρὸς rove ἐξ ‘EGpalwy ὄντας ἐν 
διασπορᾷ Πόντου. But this implies simply, that those whom Peter 
addressed were descended from the Hebrews, or belonged to those of 
the circumcision. Another passage to which he appeals, is in Philo, 
(de Abrahamo, p. 338 pb. edit. Par.) where he says, that Sarah advised 
Abraham to take as a concubine [Hagar], who by descent was an 
Egyptian, τὴν re xpoalpnow ‘EGpaiay, but by choice a Hebrew; which 
he construes as meaning, who had embraced the religion of the Hebrews. 
But the antithesis here does not admit of this sense. By descent she 
was of the Egyptian nation, but by voluntary chotce she attached 
herself to the Hebrew nation, is plainly the meaning of the passage; so 
that it fails altogether in affording ground for the conclusion which 
Eichhorn adduces from it. 

Carpzoff, to whom Eichhorn is indebted for this quotation, has adduced 
several others, to show that the word Hebrew is used to characterize the 
religion of the Jews, rather than their language or nation. Exercitt. in 
Heb. Prolog. c. 1.. But so far are they from affording satisfaction to 
my mind, that I do not think them worthy the labour of an examination 
in this place. 

The result of this inquiry is, then, that ’EGpaio:, in the inscription to 
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‘our epistle, means, and, according to the usus loguendi of the age, must 
mean, the Hebrews of Palestine, i. 6. Hebrews in a country where the 
Hebrew language was vernacular. 

If I have offered sufficient evidence to establish this, then does the 
title to our epistle go far towards showing what the original destination 
of the epistle was. If an ancient epistle has no direction within itself, 
ard contains no unequivocal passages iudicative of locality, in what way 
can we ascertain the original direction of it better than by tradition ? 
Do we not appeal in all similar cases to tradition, in order to show when 
and where authors were born, lived, and wrote ? where and when books 
were written ? And seldom, indeed, can we trace back tradition, in a 
manner so satisfactory and definite as in the case just considered. 

Thus much for the external testimony, in regard to the opinion that 
Palestine was the place to which our epistle was directed ; the voice of 
antiquity, and the title of the letter, constituting strong presumptive 
evidence that such was the case. But does the internal condition of 
the epistle itself agree with this? And does it furnish no objections, 
which will overbalance the weight of tradition? Something must be said 
relative to these questions, before we can make our ultimate conclusion. 
I proceed then, 

(2.) To examine whether the internal condition of the epistle agrees 
with and confirms the supposition which I am now endeavouring to 
defend. 

The most superficial reader cannot help being impressed, on a slight 
reading of this epistle, with the idea that it is addressed to Jewish con- 
verts. In respect to this, indeed, all critics, ancient and modern, are of 
one opinion. Butaclose examination discloses a peculiarity of appeal, 
in this epistle, to the Mosaic ritual, which can be found no where else in 
the New Testament. 

In the Acts of the Apostles, and in the acknowledged epistles of Paul, 
we find, indeed, numerous traces of dispute and difficulty with Jews 
who lived in countries remote from Palestine. But the disputed ques- 
tions turn upon points of circumcision, of meats clean and unclean, 
points which respected the sabbaths, and the holidays that the Jews had 
been accustomed to observe. Concerning the priesthood, the temple, and 
the ritual of sacrificés, we find no questions of difficulty agitated. 

The obvious reason of this seems to be, that but very few of the 
foreign Jews, regularly, or even at all, attended the services of the temple: 
The great body: of those who lived in the countries more distant from 
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Palestine, plainly could not attend the feast at Jerusalem three times m 
each year, according to the prescription of Moses. The time and 
expenses necessary to do this, could not be spared. 

This is not matter of mere conjecture. We know that the most numer- 
ous colony of Jews, any where to be found at that period, as well as the 
most learned and rich, was that at Alexandria m Egypt. Hither they 
had been transplanted, about 284 years A. C. by Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
who had overrun Palestine with his army. They were allowed great 
privileges under the reign of this prince; so that many were allured to 
Egypt, in his time, and the number of Jews in that country became quite 
large. Under Ptolemy Philometor, not far from 175 A. C., Onias, son 
of the high-priest Onias at Jerusalem, who had fled to Egypt for safety, 
asked leave of Ptolemy and his queen Cleopatra, to build a temple at 
Leontopolis in that country, which was a town in the prefecturate of 
Heliopolis. This leave he obtained ; and there he built a temple, and 
constituted priests and Levites as ministers for its services. In his peti- 
tion for obtaining this liberty, he states, that while on his military expe- 
ditions in the service of the king, he had seen temples used by the Jews 
for their religious services, in Celosyria, Phenicia, and Leontopolis. 
Joseph. Antiq. Jud. xiii. 6, edit. Colon. Allowing this statement to be 
true, it would appear, that at least many of these foreign Jews had then 
already. lost their zeal for attendance on the temple worship at Jerusalem. 
That the Jews in Egypt did not, in general, attend the feasts at Jerusa- 
lem, is well known. They only sent an occasional deputy there, by way 
of testifying their respect and fraternal sympathy. 

If the Jews in Egypt did thus, we may well suppose that the Jews at a 
greater distance from Palestine imitated them in their remissness, with 
respect to attendance on the temple worship at Jerusalem. The nature 
of the case shows, that as a body they could not have been habitually 
present at the holy feasts; and‘ that most of them, indeed, never fre- 
quented Jerusalem at all. In fact, this city could not have accommo- 
dated the one-fourth part of the worshippers from abroad, had all. the 
foreign Jews gone up to the feasts held there. 

The natural consequence of not being familiar with the temple rites 
and priesthood, was a diminution of zeal in the foreign Jews with respect 
to things of this nature; until, in the end, they became to them matters 
of minor importance, or even of comparative indifference. Hence, Paul 
had no disputes with the foreign Jews about these things. At least, no 
marks of such disputes appear in the history of this apostle by Luke, 
vor in the letters of Paul himself. 
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But here is a point, respecting which the epistle to the Hebrews differs 
widely from all the other epistles of the New Testament. It is not with 
the question whether circumcision is to be retained or rejected; not with 
the dispute about meats offered to idols ; not with prescriptions about new- 
moons and sabbaths, that the writer is concerned. The whole epistle 
turns on different subjects. It is the favourite idea of pre-eminence, so 
tenaciously attached by zealous Jews to all parts of the Mosaic ritual, 
which the writer discusses. The dignity or rank of those, through whose 
mediation the law was given; the temple-apartments, furniture, rites, 
and sacrifices; the order and honour of the priesthood; in a word, the 
whole apparatus of the Levitical service, both daily and annual, are 
the subjects of which he treats, and the things which he compares with 
the corresponding parts of the Christian dispensation, in order to show 
the superiority of the latter. Were angels employed in order to intro- 
duce the law? Christ, who has obtained a name and place far more 
exalted than they, himself introduced the new dispensation. Was Moses 
the beloved and honoured leader of God’s chosen people, placed at the 
head of the Jewish dispensation? He was placed there as a servant ; 
but Christ, at the head of the new dispensation, as a Sor. Was the high- 
priest of the Jews a mediator between God and the people, who offered 
up their annual propitiatory sacrifice, and went into the holy of holies, into 
the immediate presence of the Divinity, on their account? The office of 
this high priest, from its very nature, and from the brevity of human life, 
was short and limited: but Christ is high priest for ever ; he has entered 
the holy of holies in the highest heavens, and has once for all offered a 
propitiatory sacrifice of everlasting efficacy. Was the temple a magni- 
ficent structure, the sacred character of which inspired awe? Magni- 
ficent and sacred as it was, it was merely a copy of the temple in which 
Jesus officiates, reared by God himself, and eternal in the heavens. 
Was the blood of goats and bullocks annually presented before the 
shrine of Jehovah by the Jewish high-priest, on the great day of atone- 
ment? Jesus, by his own blood, entered the sanctuary of the eternal 
temple, and made an atonement which needs not to be repeated. Ina 
word, were all the implements of temple-service, all which pertained to 
the order and persons of the priesthood, venerable and holy? ΑἹ] these 
things were merely similitudes of the more perfect temple and priesthood 
of him, who is the great high priest of the Christian dispensation. 

Who, now, were possessed of these specific views in respect to the 
Mosaic ritual, which the writer thus brings inte comparison? To whom 
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could the writer of the epistle to the Hebrews (as he constantly does) 
appeal, as being familiarly acquainted with every thing that pertained 
even to the minutest parts of the Jewish ritual, and priesthood, and 
sacred places, and utensils, and the very location of these utensils? To 
whom, I ask, but to the Palestine Jews? To those who from childhood 
were familiar with all these objects, and who had been inspired by edu- 
cation with the most profound reverence for them, and with zeal to main- 
tain their importance. 

Why are not these subjects brought into view, in Paul’s letters to 
other churches? Disputes he had with the Jews, as the epistles to the 
Romans, Corinthians, Galatians, Colossians and Thessalonians, in a 
word, as all his epistles, testify. But not about the temple ritual, and 
priesthood, and holy places, and utensils. The disputes concerned other 
rites of Judaism, which could be generally practised by Hebrews Hving 
in foreign countries; and not those, in which only a few devotees would 
feel a particular interest. 

I cannot resist the impression, when I read the 7th, 8th, 9th, and 10th 
chapters of the epistle to the Hebrews, that the appeal is made to those 
who have an intimate knowledge, and strong jealousy for the honour of 
the whole Mosaic ritual there brought to view. I am fully aware, that 
pilgrims (so to speak) annually resorted from all parts of the world, where 
the Jews were settled, to Jerusalem. So they do still. But how few 
must these have been, from countries more remote! The supposition 
that the great body of the church, or the whole church, addressed in the 
epistle to the Hebrews, (if these Hebrews belonged to foreign countries,) 
possessed the intimate personal knowledge of the Jewish ritual, holy 
places, and utensils, which the writer evidently supposes those to possess 
whom he addresses, does, in itself considered, seem to be very improbable. 

It is rendered: still more so, by some additional facts, which ought to 
be here stated. In the latter part of Paul’s ministry, his disputes abroad 
about Judaism appear to have generally subsided, and he was every 
where received by the foreign churches with great cordiality and affection. 
It was only at the first planting of the churches abroad, at the period 
when the transition was to be made from Judaism to Christianity, (which 
was indeed a great transition in respect to erternals,) that disputes arose, 
and passions were awakened, which occasioned much trouble and anxiety 
to the apostle. More light, and a better understanding of the nature of 
Christianity, appeased these disputes, wherever Judaism had not the 
strong grasp which the constant practice of the ritual gave it. 
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Not soin Palestine. The very last visit which the apostle made there, 
before he was sent a prisoner to Rome, occasioned a tumult among the 
zealots for the law; who even joined in persecuting him. ‘ Thou seest, 
brother,” said the other apostles to him, ‘‘ how many thousand Jews are 
become believers, and they are all ζηλωταὶ τοῦ νόμου, zealots for the 
observance of the law, Acts xxi. 20; the correctness of which sentiment 
was abundantly confirmed by the sequel. That the zealots for the law 
here means particularly the Jews of Palestine, is evident from ver. 21, 
which follows. 

That the Palestine Christians adhered with far greater tenacity to the 
Jewish ritual than the Jews abroad, is clearly shown moreover by the 
fact that, while the foreign Jews soon abandoned altogether the rites of 
Judaism, the zealots for the Mosaic ritual in Palestine even separated, at 
last, from the community of other Christians, rejected all the epistles of 
Paul from the canon of the New Testament, and retained in all their 
strictness the ceremonies of the law. I refer to the sects of the Nazarencs 
and Ebionites, the first heresies that rent asunder the church of Christ ; 
and which would not bear at all with the catholic spirit of Paul’s preach- 
ing and epistles. 

All these circumstances united, have strongly impressed me with the 
idea, that the whole texture and manner of the epistle to the Hebrews 
almost of necessity implies, that those to whom it was originally addressed 
were habitually attendants on the services of the temple, and intimately 
and personally acquainted with all its rites and ceremonies. Of course, 
I must regard them as belonging to Palestine, or its near neighbourhood. 

In addition to these considerations, which apply generally to the epistle 
im question, there appear to be some particular references made to cir- 
cumstances, which would seem to presuppose a personal and familier 
knowledge, on the part of those addressed, with objects in and about 
Jerusalem and the temple. E. g. when the writer says, xiii. 12, ‘‘ Where- 
fore Jesus, that he might purify the people by his own blood, suffered 
without the gate,” viz. the gate through which criminals were led to exe- 
cution. This implies, that the readers were supposed to be acquainted 
with the locality of Jerusalem. And in ix. 5, after recounting the apart- 
ments and various sacred utensils of the temple, the writer says, Concern- 
ing which things, οὐκ ἔστι, it is not my purpose [or it is unnecesary] to 
speak particularly ; by which there is an appeal made to the knowledge 
of his hearers, that seems to imply a local and personal acquaintance with 
the circle of objects which are designated. 
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I freely acknowledge these circumstances are not so peculiar and 
exclusive, that it is not possible to apply them to Jews who resided abroad, 
and habitually visited Jerusalem. But where was the community abroad, 
who as a body did this? And then, probability, and not demonstration, 
is what we seek for, in an argument of this nature. If demonstration, 
or what is equivalent to it, had been found in the epistle itself, there had 
not been such endless dispute about it. 

It is a striking fact also, that only Jews are addressed throughout the 
epistle. Where were the churches abroad that consisted only of Jews ? 
I am aware, this argument may be met by asking the question, Could 
not the writer address the Jewish part of a church abroad, and not the 
Gentile? The possibility of this cannot be denied. The probability 
that it was so, does not, in this case, seem to be very great. For is it 
not natural to suppose, that the Gentile part of the church would have 
been more or less infected with the feelings of the Jewish part; and that 
some of them, at least, would have also been in danger of apostacy ? 
Could the writer, who shows such deep solicitude to prevent this awful 
catastrophe, fail to have warned his Gentile brethren against their 
danger; and to have exhorted and encouraged them to persevere? If 
this be possible, we must still grant, when we consider the characteristics 
of the writer, that it is at least highly improbable. 

Nor can it be alleged, as an adequate reply to this, that the epistles to the 
Ephesians and Galatians are exclusively addressed to Gentile converts. 
For, in regard to the first, no such urgent and fundamental question, as 
that treated of in the epistle to the Hebrews, comes under discussion. It is 
probable, moreover, that by far the greater part of this church were gentiles. 
And with respect to the epistle to the Galatians, although Storr has as- 
sumed it as a point which admits of no question, that it is directed to Gen- 
tile converts only, yet Noesselt (as we have seen) is of opinion, that it is 
addressed altogether to Jewish converts, and says, that no one except 
Beausobre denies this. Opusc. Fascic. i. p. 293. Neither he nor Storr 
can establish their respective opinions, from the contents of the epistle. 
Most apparent is it, that, in general, converts from the heathen are 
addressed. But when the apostle says, Gal. iv. 9, ‘“‘ Why should ye turn 
again to the weak and beggarly elements of the world, to which ye 
desire again to be in bondage,” viz. to the Jewish ritual, can he address 
only converts from the heathen? And when he saya, too, ver. 1, ““ Be 
not again entangled in the yoke of bondage,” can he address only those 
who were formerly heathens? An appeal, then, to the epistles addressed 
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to the Ephesians and Galatians, as being exclusively addressed to only 
one part of churches made up of both Jews and Gentiles, is not satisfac- 
tory in the case before us; for the Galatian church is plainly addressed 
as a mixed body ; and the church at Ephesus appears to have been prin- 
cipally made up of Gentiles. It is not comparing par cum pari. The 
peculiar circumstances of which the epistle to the Hebrews treats, show 
that a warning to the Gentile part of that church to whom it was sent, 
if such church were among the Gentiles, and consisted in part of them, 
was a thing, to all appearance, of indispensable necessity. 

Here then is another circumstance, which contributes to render it 
probable that some church in Palestine was addressed by the epistle to 
the Hebrews. It is possible, that there may have been some churches 
abroad wholly made up of Jews; but history has given no account of 
any such; and not only the possibility but the probability of it must 
be shown, before the argument now adduced is deprived of its force. 

Agaim, the persons addressed are requested to “ call to mind their suf- 
ferings in former days, when they were first enlightened, and when they 
took joyfully the spoiling of their goods, and suffered other evils from per- 
secution,” x. 32. 34. This, indeed, may posstdly have been true of other 
churches abroad; but we have no historical information of persecutions 
abroad, in the earliest age of Christianity, which were permitted by the 
civil government to proceed so far as to destroy or confiscate property, 
and to imprison persons for any length of time. Palestine was the place 
for such occurrences, from the very first. I am aware that Paul went 
with a commission to Damascus, that he might cast Christians into prison. 
But the very terms of that commission directed him to bring those whom 
he should apprehend ‘‘ bound to Jerusalem,” Acts ix. 2. Indeed, it is 
plainly the case, that at this period the Roman magistracy every where 
abroad opposed persecution ; for it was contrary to the established max- 
ims of the Roman government, to intermeddle with the religion of their 
provinces. Often did this magistracy interfere, to protect Christians 
whom the violence of the Jews had assailed; Acts xviii. 12—17. xix. 
35—40. Acts xxi. etc. Still, I have admitted that it is possible such 
early persecution, as the epistle to the Hebrews speaks of, may have taken 
place abroad; but this has not been rendered probable, by producing 
any historical records which testify to it. The solitary instance of Antipas 
at Pergamos, Rev. ii. 13, is the only one I have been able to find. In 
all probability, he, like Stephen, was destroyed by the rage of a lawless 
mob. Of course, until more evidence on this subject can be produced, 
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the argument from the passage in our epistle, which has been just cited, 
adds no inconsiderable weight to the evidence in favour of the supposition 
which I am endeavouring to defend. 

(3.) If it can be rendered probable that Paul wrote the epistle to the 
Hebrews, I should think it almost certain that it must have been written 
to Jews in Palestine; for throughout the whole epistle, there is not one 
word which shows the writer to have been the instrument of their conver- 
sion, or even to have been their religious teacher. What church abroad 
could be thus addressed by Paul? For what one had not been either 
planted or nurtured by him? I do not deny the possibility of there havy- 
ing been some one; but the evidence that there actually was, at the time 
when our epistle was written I have not been able to find. 

And besides this, it is peculiar to the epistle to the Hebrews, that not 
one word is said, which implies that their teachers were lacking in any 
thing pertaining either to their knowledge, or the duties demanded by their 
office. All is commendation. How natural is this, and easy to be ac- 
counted for, if these teachers were apostles or immediate disciples of 
Christ himself; and such were the teachers of the churches in Palestine. 
On the whole, this is a circumstance which increases the probability of 
the opinion that I am assaying to defend. 

Internal evidence, then, is not wanting, which accords with the testi- 
mony given by the inscription of the epistle to the Hebrews. Indeed, 
the concurrence of both kinds of evidence is such, as to afford grounds of 
probability as strong as could be expected in regard to a question of this 
nature, which respects a matter so ancient and so difficult. Direct and 
positive proof, incapable of being in any way questioned or contradicted, 
can neither be required nor justly expected. But there is evidence 
enough, as it appears to me, to render the opinion of the ancient church, 
that the epistle to the Hebrews was directed to Christians in Palestine 
altogether probable. 

Objections, however, drawn from the epistle itself, against this opinion, 
have been often and strongly urged by critics of late; and these cannot, 
with due respect to the authors of them, be passed over in silence. 

OBJECTION 1. “ Heb. ii. 3. ‘ How shall we escape, if we neglect so 
great salvation, which at the first began to be spoken by the Lord, and 
was confirmed unto us by them that heard him?’ From this passage it 
appears that Christ had not personally taught those to who.n this epistle 
is addressed; they had only been instructed by those who heard him, 
viz. the apostles and immediate disciples of Christ. 
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It ts remarkable that this. same verse is adduced and relied on, by 
Lardner, to support the opinion that the Hebrews of Palestine only could 
have been addressed by it; and by Storr, to prove that those could not 
have been the persons addressed. The argument is equally valid in both 
cases, i. 6. it amounts to nothing in either. For the simple sentiment of 
the text is, ‘‘ How can we escape punishment, if we neglect the gospel 
first published by the Lord of glory in person, and then abundantly con- 
firmed by miracles which were wrought by the apostles and immediate 
disciples of Christ ?” 

Now, this might be said to any church of that period, in any country ; 
and to any church on earth, from that period down to the present hour. 
Of course, it determines nothing relative to the question, whether our 
epistle was directed to a church in, or out of Palestine. 

OpsEcTION 2. ‘Heb. xii. 4. ‘Ye have not resisted unto blood, 
striving against sin ;’ i. 6. against injurious and unjust opposition. How 
could this be said to the church at Jerusalem, which had been called to 
witness the martyrdom of Stephen and others, and the bloody death of 
James; and who had lived in the fire of persecution ever since its first 
establishment ?” 

This argument has appeared so conclusive to many critics, that they 
have abandoned the idea of supporting the ancient opinion, that our 
epistle was directed to the church in Palestine. Its first appearance 
inclined me to the same conclusion. A more particular examination of 
it, however, has led me to doubt altogether of its validity. 

‘© Call to mind,” says the writer, ‘“‘ your severe afflictions in former 
days, when ye were first enlightened,” x. 32—34. That is, your former 
persecutions, which were severe, ye bore with patience and cheerfulness, 
although ye suffered imprisonment and loss of property. Now, indeed, 
ye are tried, continues the writer, but not in the highest degree. ‘« Ye 
have not yet resisted unto blood.” How then dogs the history of the 
charch in Palestine comport with this sentiment? A question which 
᾿ must necessarily be investigated here. 

The first persecution was that which arose at the time of Stephen’s 
martyrdom, Acts vi. vii. This happened probably in A. D. 37 or 38. 
During this persecution many were imprisoned, severely beaten, and 
subjected to various insults and outrages; but there is no satisfactory 
evidence, that any blood was shed except that of Stephen. Paul, in 
giving an account of his former conduct, says, that he persecuted Chris- 
tianity unto death, Acts xxii. 4, which was in fact the case with respect to 
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Stephen ; and no doubt he designed to do so, in respect to many others. 
But in telling us what he actually effected, he says that he arrested 
Christians, beat them in the synagogues, Acts xxii. 4, 19, compelled 
them to blaspheme, and shut them np in prison, Acts xxvi. 10,11. But 
the voice of Jesus arrested him, on his way to Damascus; and in con- 
fessing his crime, he avows that he imprisoned believers and beat them in 
the synagogues. But he does not state that he was guilty of blood, except 
in the case of Stephen, Acts xxii. 19,20. As this passage contains, we 
have reason to believe, a ful confession of his guilt, it may serve to 
explain the doubtful passage in Acts xxvi. 10, where he says, when they 
were slain, (ἀναιρουμένων αὐτῶν») I gave my vote against them. The 
plural number here (ἀναιρουμένων) has led many to suppose that Paul 
was concerned in frequent murders. But any one versed in the narra- 
tions of the New Testament, cannot but know how frequently the plural 
number is used to designate the occurrence of facts, in which only one 
person is concerned, i. e. where the sense of the passage requires it to be 
understood only as in the singular. It is thus that the thieves on the 
cross are said to have reviled the Saviour, although only one of them did 
so, Matt. xxvii. 44, Mark xv. 32, comp. Luke xxiii. 39; thus, that the 
demoniacs at Gadara are said to have been exceedingly fierce, when only 
one of them was so, Matt. viii. 283—34, comp. Mark v. 1—18, Luke viii- 
26—38 ; and thus, in other cases, presented by the Scriptures,* and (I 
may add) by other writings also, too numerous to be here recounted. 
Nothing is said, in the history of the first persecution, of any Christians 
suffering martyrdom besides Stephen. Nothing in Paul’s confession to 
the Saviour, which specifies the blood that he had shed. The conclusion 
seems to be, then, that only the blood of Stephen was shed on this occa- 
sion, although doubtless Paul then meant to add to the number of mar- 
tyrs; he gave his vote for this purpose, Acts xxvi. 10, and abused Chris- 
tians in various ways, such as the spite and malice of Jews suggested. 
But they were not destroyed. It must be remembered, in regard to this 
persecution, that it was limited to Jerusalem; with the exception only 
that Paul designed to extend it to Damascus, Acts viii. 12, xxvi. 10. 
Saul’s conversion, however, appears to have put an end to this perse- 
cution ; for we read, after his first visit to Jerusalem, that the churches in 


ὁ See Matt. xx. 30—34, and comp. Mark x. 46—52, xviii. 35—43. See also 
Matt. xxviii. 1, Mark xvi. 1, 2, with wh:ch comp. Luke xxiv. 1, 9, 10, and John xx. 
1, 11, 18, 
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᾿ Judea, Galilee, and Samaria, were in a state of peace and prosperity, 
and were multiplied, Acts ix. 31. 

Persecution again broke out under Herod Agrippa, (about A. D. 44,) 
who, to gain favour with the Jews, pretended great zeal for the law ; 
and, to do them a pleasure, undertook to harass Christians. How widely 
he extended his efforts to vex them, the sacred historian has not told us; 
it is simply said that he undertook κακῶσαὶ τινας τῶν ἀπὸ τῆς ἐκκλησίας, 
and that he put to death James the brother of John, and cast Peter into 
prison, Acts xii. 1, 3. It is very probable, since Herod lived a part of 
his time at Cesarea, that he may have extended his vexations to the 
churches there, in order to increase his popularity in that city, which 
was the capital of his kingdom. Be this as it may, we read of only one 
death on this occasion; James he destroyed, ἀνεῖλε; but others, ἐκάκωσε. 
This persecution happened so early as A. D. 44. 

Herod died a short time after this, at Cesarea, smitten by a divine 
hand on account of his having impiously received praise as a God. With 
his death the persecution ceased ; for the Roman procurators who fol- 
lowed, allowed of no open persecution. It was not until the departure 
of Festus, and before the arrival of his successor Albinus, (nineteen or 
twenty years after the persecution of Herod,) that the Jews were again 
engaged in any open or violent outrages against Christians. James the 
younger, and some others with him, were then destroyed by Ananus the 
high-priest. But this act of violence was disapproved by the considerate 
and sober part of the Jews, and Ananus himself was thrust out of office, 
by the interference of the succeeding Roman governor, on account of 
this act of cruelty, Josephus Antiq. xx. These are all the persecutions 
unto blood, in Palestine and before the destruction of Jerusalem, of 
which we have any historical information. The last of these probably 
occurred, after the epistle to the Hebrews was written. Vexation, pro- 
ceeding from personal insult, contumely, excommunications, malice, and 
blind fiery zeal, on the part of the unbelieving Jews, no doubt, the 
Christians in Palestine suffered very frequently, during the period before 
the destruction of Jerusalem. But restraint of personal liberty, and 
destruction of property or of life, were not permitted by the Roman govern-.- 
ment, while the civil administration of Judea was actually in their hands. 

Compare now these facts, (which I have not seen fully developed by 
any of the critics who have written on our epistle,) with the passage which 
is at present under consideration. Our epistle is directed to Christians 
as.a body, and not to the teachers or officers of the churches; for these 
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are separately spoken of, Heb. xii. 7, 17. and a salutation is sent to them, 
Heb. xiii. 24, as not being a party to the epistle, but a separate class of 
persons. The investigation which we have instituted shows that only 
teachers, and not private Christians, had suffered martyrdom in Judea. 
An epistle to private Christians in Palestine, then, and not addressed to 
their teachers, might say, and might truly say, ‘“‘ Ye have not yet resisted 
unto blood, striving against sin;”’ although some of their teachers had 
Φ 

suffered martyrdom. 

Eichhorn, denying that our epistle was written to a church in Palestine, 
asks, as though it were incapable of contradiction, ‘“‘ Did not blood often 
flow at Jerusalem, and (since this was the metropolis of the country) in 
Palestine at large?’ And then he concludes it to be impossible, that our 
epistle should say to Hebrew Christians in Palestine, “‘ Ye have not 
resisted unto blood.” But had he minutely investigated the history of 
these persecutions, he might have spared his conclusion, and refrained 
from the assurance with which it is stated. If, however, we should admit 
all that is contended for, viz. that in the persecution of-the time of Stephen, 
and under Herod Agrippa, many private Christians were destroyed ; even 
then, the passage of the epistle, which we are considering, offers no for- 
midable difficulty. Plainly the principles of interpretation demand no 
more, than that what is said, in the verse under consideration, should 
have respect to the generation of Christians then living, and the persecu- 
tion then pending, when the epistle was written. One generation of 
Christians, who were adults, or in advanced life, when they were con- 
verted, (which might have been on or near the day of Pentecost,) must 
have necessarily passed off the stage, in a period of almost thirty years. 
But many of the generation now addressed may have been Christians, and 
probably were so, at the time when Herod persecuted the church; which 
accords well with what our epistle says, ““ Remember the former days, 
when, soon after your conversion, ye endured a great fight of afflictions,” 
x. 32—34, But after that, when Herod was dead, there was a remission 
of severities. Now again, the violence of the Jews had begun to show 
itself; but the Roman government overawed it, so as to restrain it from 
shedding blood. Such a state of things agrees well with the language of 
our epistle. Ye have not, i. 6. in your present struggle, resisted unto 
blood. This expression has not necessarily any respect to preceding 
times of persecution, but only to that which was then pending. In this 
way the laws of exegesis are satisfied. But if not, if the expression must 
be referred to past times, it is, as we have already seen, capable of histo- 
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rical vindication, when applied to the Hebrews. Private persons had not 
resisted unto blood. 

My apology for dwelling so long on this subject is, the interesting facts 
in the history of the church with which it is connected; and the hasty 
conclusions, or imperfect investigations respecting it, which I have found 
in all the writers whom I have had opportunity to consult. Even 
Schroeckh, in his great work on Ecclesiastical History, has omitted any 
detailed account of the primitive persecutions, and has given us nothing 
which is adapted to satisfy a particular inquirer. 

Osecrion 3. ‘‘ Heb. xiii. 24. They of Italy salute you. What did 
the church in Italy know of the church in Palestine, that they should 
send salutations to them? Or if, as most critics have averred, they of 
Italy means Priscilla and Aquila, how should the church of Palestine 
know any thing of these private Jews, who had only travelled from Rome 
to Corinth, from Corinth to Ephesus, and thence back again to Rome ?” 

In regard to the first part of this objection, it is sufficient to ask, How 
could Peter send a salutation from the church at Babylon, 1 Peter v. 13, 
to the churches in Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia ? 
1 Peteri.1. How could Paul, writing to the Corinthians from Ephesus, 
say, “ The churches of Asia salute you?” 1 Cor. xvi. 19. Was then 
the church at Babylon personally acquainted with all those churches in 
Asia, to whom their salutation is sent by Peter? Or were the churches 
of Asia personally acquainted with the Corinthians? Neither the one, 
nor the other. Neither was necessary; for what is more common than 
salutations, sent by a mutual friend, from some persons, to others whom 
they have never seen ? 

But farther: had they of Italy never heard of the church in Palestine? 
And might they not sympathize with them in their trials and dangers, 
and send them an affectionate expression of their regard in a salutation ? 
Such objections cannot surely help to support the cause, in aid of which 
they are adduced. 

As to Aquila and Priscilla (if the οὗ ἀπὸ τῆς Ἰταλίας means them, 
which is very improbable,) a sympathy in them, as Jews, for their Chris- 
tian brethren in Palestine, is surely not a matter of wonder. And an 
expression of this in a salutation, is as little so. 

OBJECTION 4. ‘‘ The writer of the epistle to the Hebrews, has in 
various places eulogized them for the charity which they had so cheer- 
fully manifested, and continued to manifest, on various occasions, Heb. 
vi. 10; in particular, for their compassion towards those who were in 
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bonds, i. e. imprisoned, x. 32 seq. He exhorts them also to continue 
- their benefactions of this nature, by a liberal hospitality, Heb. xiii. 1, 2, 
and 16. How could such things be addressed to the church in Palestine? 
and how could that church be praised for contributions to others when its 
members were so poor, from the first, that they had even been assisted by 
the contributions of churches from abroad ?” 

But this argument fails of producing conviction, because it is built on 
an interpretation of the epistle which is not admissible, and on an as- 
sumption of facts altogether improbable and unsupported. The writer 
tells them, that God will not forget their labour of love, in that they have 
ministered to the saints, and do still minister, vi. 10; that they have had 
compassion on those who were in bonds, x. 34; that they must not forget 
to entertain strangers, xiii. 2; and that God is well pleased with their 
sacrifices of hospitality (κοινωνίας,) xiii. 16. Here is nothing said, or 
even intimated, of making contributions for churches abroad. They are 
commended for being liberal to the saints, who were in need or in prison; 
and exhorted to continue their hospitality to strangers, i. e. to receive 
with liberality and kindness brethren that were strangers from abroad 
(probably, preachers,) who visited them. Who can doubt that a charac- 
teristic, so peculiarly exhibited by Christians in general of the primitive 
age, was manifested by the churches in Palestine? a country which so 
many strangers visited. 

But when it is said, that the church in Palestine was supported by 
contributions from abroad, why should this be predicated, as it is by 
many critics, of ail the Christian churches in Palestine? There is no 
support for this opinion to be derived trom history. When the famine 
occurred in the time of Claudius, Acts xi. 27—-30, a collection was 
made at Antioch, and sent to Judea; which appears, however, to have 
been distributed at Jerusalem, Acts xii. 25. In respect to all the other 
collections mentioned in Paul’s epistles, Jerusalem is evidently the place 
for which they were destined. See Rom. xv. 25—31. 1 Cor. xvi. 1—3. 
2 Cor. viii. ix. ele &ylove; comp. 1 Cor. xvi. 1—3. Gal. ii. 1—10. If 
now we consider the circumstances of the church at Jerusalem, this will 
not excite any surprise. For, first, in this metropolis Jewish zeal was 
more displayed than elsewhere; and Christians here were, of course, 
peculiarly exposed to persecution and want. Secondly, the multitude 
of Christian Jews, who still resorted to the temple in order to pay their 
services there, and who would naturally consort with the Christians at 
Jerusalem, rendered necessary the charity of the churches abroad, in 
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order that the Christians of the Jewish metropolis might support their 
hospitality. But as to other churches in Palestine, we know nothing of 
their poverty. We know that many Christians in that country had 
possessions, and sold them in order to put the avails into the public 
treasury of the church, soon after the day of Pentecost, Acts ii. 44, 45. 
Indeed, it is beyond all the bounds of probability, to suppose that of the 
many thousand Jews in Palestine, who had become Christians, ali were 
poor, and in need of foreign charity. Poverty of this nature was not very 
common among the Jews, who were always an active and industrious 
mation. Above all, the supposition that the Hebrew Christians were 
unable to perform the common rites of hospitality, and to aid in any way 
such as were thrown into prison, or to furnish them with aliment, is 
destitute of every degree of probability; and therefore it can form no 
solid objection to the idea, that the epistle to the Hebrews was addressed 
to some church or churches in Palestine. Why is it necessary to suppose 
that the church at Jerusalem, and that exclusively, was addressed ? 

Moreover, the very objection itself affords an argument for the position 
which it is designed to oppose. In what country were the prisoners to 
whom compassion had been shown? Prisoners they were, evidently, on 
account of their Christian faith. We have seen that neither liberty nor 
life were, at this period, in jeopardy abroad, on account of religion, 
because of the restraint over the Jews exercised by the Roman govern- 
ment. We have no history that proves such jeopardy to have been 
matter of fact. The mere temporary imprisonment of Paul and Silas, 
on a charge of sedition, and as preparatory to trial, (Acts xvi.) proves 
nothing to the purpose. Accounts of other imprisonments besides this, 
out of Palestine, cannot be shown in the history of the primitive church, 
at least within the Roman provinces abroad. Palestine was the only 
place where Christians were imprisoned. Even when Paul went to 
Damascus, he expected to bring his prisoners to Jerusalem, Acts ix, 2, 
Palestine then was the place where compassion to Christian prisoners 
was needed, and where it was to be shown; and there, as it seems to me, 
it was exhibited by those whom the epistle to the Hebrews addresses. 

OBJECTION 5. ‘ Heb. xiii. 23. ‘ Know ye that our brother Timothy 
is set at liberty, ἀπολελυμένον, with whom, if he come soon, I will pay 
you a visit.’ How could the church in Palestine know any thing of 
Timothy, who was never there? and what particular concern can they 
be supposed to have had with a visit of Timothy to them ?” 

But, first, it is altogether probable that Timothy was with Paul at 
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Jerusalem, during his last visit there, before his imprisonment. It is 
certain from Acts xx. 4, that Timothy set out with him and several 
others, from Troas, to go to Jerusalem; and equally certain, that 
although the history of Paul’s voyage to Palestine, at that time, is traced 
with a minuteness that is unusual, not a word is mentioned of Timothy's 
being left behind, or being separated for any time from him; although 
it is the custom of Luke to mention such a fact, whenever it occurs ; 
e. g. Acts xix. 22, xvii. 14, xx. 5.13, 14. Indeed, it is altogether 
against probability, that Timothy would have separated from Paul, on 
this occasion; as it was announced to Paul, on his way, that bonds 
and imprisonment awaited him at Jerusalem, Acts xxi. 4, xx. 23; not to 
mention the desire which Timothy, who had been educated as a Jewish 
proselyte, must have had, to see Jerusalem, and the interesting objects 
which it presented. 

The sequel of this journey was, that Paul was kept two years as a 
prisoner at Cesarea; with full liberty of access, however, to all his friends 
and acquaintance. Is there any probability that Timothy, who was so 
ardently attached to Paul, as to have followed him every where, from the 
very first of his acquaintance with him, would have now immediately 
deserted him; or, even if he was then abroad, that he would not have 
come to aid his necessities? So far then as the objection is built on 
Timothy's ignorance of the Jews in Palestine, or theirs of him, it appears 
altogether improbable. 

Besides, even supposing Timothy had not been personally there, did 
not the churches there know that he was the favourite companion and 
helper of Paul? And was he not commended to the Jews, by the fact 
that, after he became a Christian, he had submitted to the rite of circum- 
cision on their account? If Paul wrote the epistle in question, or any 
other person intimately connected with Timothy, he might very naturally 
give the churches in Palestine, and specially the church at Cesarea, 
information that he was sent away (ἀπολελυμένον,) or set ai liberty, and 
that when he should return, he would pay them a visit in his company. 

OBJECTION 6. “ But how could Paul pray to be restored to the 
churches in Palestine? Hebrews xiii. 19. He had just been sent to 
Rome as a prisoner, by the persecuting spirit of the Jews of Palestine ; 
how could he expect or wish to return thither again ?” 

This objection is built on the assumption, that Paul was the author of 
our epistle. Conceding this point then, for the sake of argument, it may 
be asked, in reply, If Paul had been at Rome, and was dismissed there 
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by the emperor himself, on an appeal to him personally as a judge in 
respect to the Jews, might not the apostle well expect that the Jews 
would in future be overawed, and not venture to attack him again on 
account of his religion? Besides, it was only at Jerusalem that he was 
exposed to dangerous persecution. At Cesarea, he remained a kind of 
prisoner at large, without any tumult or excitement, for two whole years. 
Might he not desire to be restored to the brethren there, who had treated 
him in a friendly manner, and administered to his necessities while he 
was among them asa prisoner? Besides, Paul was not a man to be 
deterred from a desire to go, or from actually going, to any place where 
he thought it his duty to go, by any prospect of persecution or of suf- 
ferings ; as his history abundantly testifies. 

OBJECTION 7. ‘‘ The Ebionites, a sect made up of Palestine Jews, 
appear to have known nothing of the epistle to the Hebrews.e How could 
this be, if it had been directed to any of the churches in Palestine ?” 

If Paul was the author of this epistle, then it is very easy to answer 
this objection ; for the Ebionites rejected all the epistles of Paul from 
their canon, (as Eusebius expressly testifies;) because Paul every where 
appears in them, wherever occasion demands it, in opposition to a Juda- 
izing spirit. They, on the other hand, separated from other Christians 
out of zeal for the rites of the Jewish law. Nay, the manner in which 
Eusebius mentions this fact, seems to imply that the Ebionites were 
acquainted with the epistle to the Hebrews, and rejected it, together with 
Paul’s acknowledged epistles; for Eusebius reckoned this epistle to be 
certainly one of Paul’s; and he mentions the rejection of Paul’s epistles 
by these sectarians, in a manner which seems to imply, that the whole of 
these epistles, as reckoned by himself, were rejected by them.® 

To the same purpose Ireneeus testifies, Advers. Heres. 1. 26. ‘‘ Apos- 
tolum Paulum [Ebionites] recusant, apostatam eum legis dicentis.” 

Moreover, if some other person, and not Paul, had been the author of 


4 Eusebius (Hist. Ecc. iii. 27,) says, that the Ebionites rejected atu Paul's epistles, 
because they believed him to be an apostate from the law, οὗτοι δὲ τοῦ μὲν ἀποστόλου 
πάσας τὰς ἐπιστολὰς ἀρνητίας ἠγοῦντο εἶναι δεῖν, ἀποστάτην ἀποκαλοῦντες αὐτὸν 
τοῦ νόμουι Now, as in L. iii. 25, of the same author, the epistle to the Hebrews is 
implicitly reckoned as one of Paul’s epistles, and clearly as one of the books of Scrip- 
ure which are ὁμολογούμενοι, (comp. Lib. iii. 25, and iii. 3,) it appears that Eusebius 
means to say, that the Ebionites rejected the epistle to the Hebrews ; for he undoubt- 
edly held this to be one of Paul’s. Of course, he supposes the Ebionites to have been 
acquainted with it, or to have had opportunity of being acquainted with it. 
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the epistle to the Hebrews, the sentiments which it contains respecting the 
Jewish ritual, would have occasioned its rejection from the canon of the 
Ebionites. That they did not retain it, then, as part of their New Tes- 
tament Scriptures, is no argument against its having been directed to the 
church in Palestine. . 

OBJECTION 8. ‘‘ But if the epistle to the Hebrews was directed te 
the church in Palestine, why was it not written im the dialect of tha 
country, instead of the Greek language ? Is it not improbable, that any 
writer would address, in Greek, Jews who spoke the Hebrew language?” 

There are critics, both of ancient and modern times, who maintain 
that the original epistle was in Hebrew ; believing, as Jerome says, that 
the author, ut Hebreus, Hebreis Hebraice scripsit. But as I am not 
persuaded of the correctness of this opinion, I will not advance it here, 
as a reply te the objection which we are now considering. 

It is well known, and abundantly evident from the writings of the 
New Testament, that the Greek language was generally understood over 
all Hither Asia. The conquests of Alexander, and the governments estab- 
lished by him, had made Greek the language of courts, of literature, 
and of all well-informed people. In the larger and more commercial 
towns, this knowledge extended in some measure to the common people, 
as well as to those of a more elevated rank.* 

The Greek votaries, who went up to Jerusalem every year to perform 
their religious services there, must have rendered the Greek language 
somewhat current in this metropolis. It was the language by which all 
the inhabitants of western Asia, when they met as strangers, held inter- 
‘ course with one another. If the epistle to the Hebrews, then, was 
written in Greek, and directed to the church at Jerusalem, it might have 
been understood by them. 

But if the epistle to the Hebrews was directed to Cesarea, there is 
still more reason to suppose it would have been easily understood there. 
In that city there were a great multitude of Greeks, even a majority of 
its inhabitants, Joseph. Bell. Jud. iii. 14, p. 854, edit. Colon., πλέον ὑφ᾽ 
Ἑλλήνων ἐποικουμένην. The Jews who lived there, were, in general, 
men devoted to commerce, or to concerns of a public nature, and must 
have well understood the Greek language. No serious difficulty, then, 
lies in the way of supposing this epistle to have been sent to some part 


* See this subject illustrated, in a very able and satisfactory π᾿ manner, by Hug, in his 
Einleit. in Das. N. Test. Theil ii. § 10 
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of Palestine, and that it was intelligible there, although written in the 
Greek language. 

On the other hand, is it not apparent, that the author of our epistle 
designed it should be encyclical, so that Jews far and near might ulti- 
mately peruse it, in order that they might become weaned from their 
attachment to the Levitical rites, and substitute Christianity in the place 
of the Mosaic religion? Such a design would have been in some mea- 
sure defeated, by writing it in Hebrew; for Greek was by far the most 
general language. 

Taking all these facts into view, that it was written in Greek, does not 
appear to constitute any solid objection to its having been directed to 
some part of Palestine. 

OBJECTION 9. ““ How could this epistle have been directed to Pales- 
tine, when the ground of argument in it, in several places, is furnished 
by the Septuagint version, and not by the Hebrew Scriptures? How 
could Jews in Palestine be convinced, by an appeal of this nature ?” 

But who does not know, that the Palestine Jews of that day regarded 
the Septuagint version as being of divine authority? Josephus gives 
full credit to the account of Aristeas, respecting the miraculous manner 
in which this version was made; as may be seen in his Antiq. xii. 2, 
edit. Colon. There could be no danger, that the Jews of Palestine 
would object to such an appeal, or to such a mode of argument. 


RESULT. 


I have now examined all the objections against the opinion, that the 
epistle to the Hebrews was directed to Palestine, with which I have met, 
and which seem to be of sufficient magnitude to deserve attention. I 
am unable to perceive that they are very weighty; and surely they 
come quite short of being conclusive. On the other hand, the positive 
proof, I acknowledge, is only of a circumstantial nature, and falls short 
of the weight which direct and unequivocal testimony in the epistle itself 
would possess. But uniting the whole of it together; considering the 
intimate knowledge of Jewish rites, the strong attachment to their 
ritual, and the special danger of defection from Christianity in conse- 
quence of it, which the whole texture of the epistle necessarily supposes, 
and combining these things with the other circumstances above discussed, 
I cannot resist the impression, that the universal opinion of the ancient 
church respecting the persons to whom our epistle was addressed, was 
well founded, being built upon early tradition and the contents of the 
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epistle; and that the doubts and difficulties thrown in the way by 
modern and recent critics, are not of sufficient importance to justify us 
in relinquishing the belief that Palestine Christians were addressed by 
the epistle to the Hebrews. Thousands of facts, pertaining to criticism 
and to history, are believed and treated as realities, which have less 
support than the opinion that has now been examined. 

There remains but one question more, relative to the original destina- 
tion of this epistle, concerning which inquiry is now to be made. 


811. Was tt directed to ALL the churches in Palestine, or only to 
ONE? And tf only to one, was this the church at Jerusalem, or 
at some other place ? 


This question cannot be answered, as is sufficiently evident from what 
has been already said, by adducing any direct testimony concerning it. 
robability, made out from circumstantial evidence, is all, at the most, 
which criticism can achieve. Perhaps it may fail, even in respect to this. 

While engaged in the investigations necessary to complete the views 
above presented, it often occurred to me as not improbable, that the 
epistle to the Hebrews was originally directed to the church at Cesarea, 
The reasons of this I will now briefly state. 

Cesarea, Καισάρεια παράλιος, Cesarea by the sea, was built by Herod 
the Great, in a most splendid manner, and named by him in honour of 
the Roman emperor Augustus. Previously to this, it was an insignificant 
village, called Στράτωνος πύργος, the tower of Strato. Although it lay 
out of the district of Judea, (as axciently defined by the Jews,) and 
within the borders of Phenicia, yet it was within the Roman procurator- 
ship of Judea, and was the capital of the Roman prefects or procurators. 
Josephus calls it ‘ the greatest city of Judea,” and says, (as has been 
already mentioned,) that the majority of the inhabitants were Greeks, 
Bell. Jud. iii. 14, p. 854, edit. Colon. 

Here Cornelius, the first convert to the Christian faith from the Gen- 
tiles, was stationed. On occasion of his conversion, a church was 
gathered here, and the miraculous gifts of the Spirit imparted to it, Acts 
x. 4448. This was the earliest church that was gathered, out of the 
ancient limits of Judea. 

‘Paul had repeated opportunities for acquaintance with Christians here. 
After his first journey to Jerusalem, he returned to Tarsus, through 
Cesarea, Acts ix. 30. After preaching at Corinth, and on going to 
revisit the churches in Asia, Paul landed here, Acts xviii. 22. On his 
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fourth visit to Palestine, he lodged here at the house of Philip the 
Evangelist, one of the seven deacons named in Acts vi. Here he abode 
many days, ἡμέρας πλείονς, Acts xxi. 8—10. Here, at the time just 
mentioned, when Agabus had predicted, that in case Paul went to Jeru- 
salem, he would be bound as a culprit there, and delivered up to the 
heathen tribunals, the men of the place (oi ἐντόπιοι,) as well as his own 
travelling companions, besought him with tears and strong entreaties to 
refrain from going thither, Acts xxi. 12, 13. 

When, after this, he had been up to Jerusalem, and was sent away 
under a guard of Roman soldiers, he was brought again to Cesarea ; 
where he remained two whole years a kind of prisoner at large, none 
of his friends being forbidden to approach or assist him, Acts xxiv. 23, 27. 

At Cesarea dwelt a rich and powerful body of Jews. In the time of 
Felix, these Cesarean Jews, boasting of their riches and of Herod as the 
founder of the city, treated with contempt the Syrian part of the popu- 
lation. This raised a tumult, and at last occasioned mutual assaults, in 
which the Syrians were worsted. Felix was obliged to check the overbear- 
ing power of the Jewish party, by commissioning the Roman soldiery to 
kill and plunder them, Antiq. Jud. xx. 6, p. 695, edit. Colon. 

The Jews here, it appears also, were strong zealots for the temple 
worship. Herod Agrippa, while king of Judea, very probably in order 
to ingratiate himself with the rich men of this his capital, as well as 
with those of Jerusalem, pretended a very strong zeal for Judaism. 
This he exhibited, by causing James the brother of John to be slain with 
the sword, by imprisoning Peter, and vexing others of the church, Acts 
xii. 1, seq. Now, considering that Cesarea was his capital, and that to 
ingratiate himself with the Jews there, who were rich and powerful, 
would be a great object for a prince so wholly devoted as he was to the 
interests of ambition; is it probable that his vexations of the church 
were limited to Jerusalem ? 

Let us now put all these facts together, and compare them with the 
contents of our epistle, on the supposition that Paul wrote it. From the 
epistle to the Hebrews it no where appears, that the writer was the first 
teacher of the church whom he addresses, but the contrary is plainly 
implied. Now, history tells us that Peter planted the church at Cesarea, 
and not Paul, Acts x. The teachers of the church addressed in the 
epistle to the Hebrews, are applauded without any exception as to their 
doctrine or behaviour; and so this might well be, for the first teachex’ 
at Cesarea were apostles and primitive evangelists. Philip the evangelis 
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was stationed there, when Paul made his last visit to Jerusalem, Acts 
xxi. 8, seq.; and this Philip had four daughters, who were prophetesses, 
i. 6. teachers of the Christian religion. Does not this show a flourishing 
state of the church there? The persons to whom the epistle to the 
Hebrews is addressed, had often bestowed charity to relieve the neces- 
sities of Christians, and particularly of those who were imprisoned | 
Heb. x. 34, vi. 10. How aptly this fits the circumstances of Paul among 
the Cesareans, it is easy to perceive. He was a prisoner among them 
for the space of two years. Well might he say, ““ Ye had compassion 
τοῖς δεσμοῖς pov, on my bonds,”’ as the common text reads; or (which 
comes after all to the same thing) τοῖς δεσμίοις, on the imprisoned. 
Paul’s gratitude for this, probably led him to speak of it repeatedly ; 
and so it stands in the epistle to the Hebrews. The eulogy, which the 
writer of that epistle bestows on those whom he addresses, certainly 
becomes very significant, on supposition that it was written by Paul 
under such circumstances. 

The Hebrews addressed in our epistle had been early made converts 
to Christianity, v. 12, x. 32. The church at Cesarea was the first 
gathered out of the ancient limits of Judea. [15 first converts, indeed, 
were Gentile proselytes, Acts x.; but it cannot with any probability be 
supposed, that, flourishing as it was when Paul paid his last visit to it, 
before his imprisonment, Acts xxi. 8, seq., there were no Jews who 
belonged to it; for Cesarea contained (88 we have seen) a large number 
of Hebrew residents. Herod Agrippa persecuted the church in A. D. 
44, which was some twenty years before the epistle to the Hebrews was 
written ; and Cesarea was Herod’s capital. May not the Christians in 
it have suffered at that time? The Hebrews, in our epistle, had lost 
their property in some early persecution, and had been imprisoned, x. 
32, seq.; and the persecuting Herod, who had the power of life and 
death, had also the power of confiscation and imprisonment ; for he was 
made a sovereign by the Roman emperor. Under him the church at 
Cesarea may have experienced, and very probably did experience, such 
vexations. Certainly the church at Jerusalem experienced them at this 
time, Acts xii, 1, seq. 

The epistle to the Hebrews presents images drawn from the Grecian 
games and public shows, x. 32, xii. 1,seq. At Cesarea, Herod the Great 
had instituted all the Grecian games, and built a splendid theatre; ro 
that such allusions would be very forcible and pertinent, if addressed to 
those who lived there. The writer of our epistle mentions Timothy, to 
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the church whom he addresses, as his special friend, and one in whom 
they would feel a deep interest; and as Timothy, it cannot well be 
doubted, was at Cesarea with Paul more or less of the time that he was 
a prisoner there for two years, the church at that place must have been 
well acquainted with him. Paul requests their prayers, that he himself 
may be restored to them, xii. 19; and the frequent visits which he had 
made the Cesareans, the strong attachment they had manifested to him, 
and the long residence he had made among them, correspond well with 
a request so plainly founded in their affectionate regard for him, and in 
his for them. 

Again, Cesarea was only two days’ journey from Jerusalem, and the 
Jews there were zealots for the traditions of their fathers. Resistance to 
the Roman power, which finally brought on the destruction of the Jewish 
commonwealth, first began here, from the wounded spirit of Jewish pride 
and national feeling. These facts render it probable, that the Jews there 
had a full and intimate acquaintance with all the Mosaic ritual; and 
that the Christian Jews must, from the power, wealth, and overbearing 
spirit of the others, have been hard pressed, (by persecution on the one 
hand, and the imposing pomp of the temple service on the other,) to 
make defection from the Christian religion. Finally, as the majority of 
the inhabitants here were Greeks, and of course the current language in 
this splendid capital was Greek, this may account for it, that our epistle 
was written in Greek instead of the Palestine dialect. From this place, 
it could not fail to be circulated abroad, asethere must have been comers 
and goers to and from this place, from all parts of Palestine. For Paul 
to subscribe his name to this epistle was not necessary, in case he sent it 
by a friend, as doubtless he must have done; and besides this, the cir- 
cumstances mentioned in it, of being restored to them, and of coming to . 
them with Timothy, would be sufficient of themselves to disclose the 
author to the Cesarean Christians. And designed, as the letter in all 
probability was, to be a circular among the Jews, they who were abroad, 
reading it without the name of the author, would not so readily have those 
prejudices awakened, which had lately shown themselves to be very 
violent among the Jews who were zealous for the honour of the Mosaic 
law, whenever Paul had made his appearance among them. 

I grant, at once, that all this is supposition. But in the absence of 
all positive testimony, if a supposition can be presented, which contains 
nothing improbable in itself, and explains a variety of charqcteristic pas- 
sages in our epistle, and accords well with the facts which history has 
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recorded, may it not be received, at least, as a probability, until the fal- 
lacy of it be exposed, or 2 more probable one is advanced ? 

The points of coincidence just recited, forced themselves upon me, 
unsought and unexpected, in the course of my investigation. They are 
not offered from the love of novelty, nor with any overweening confidence 
as to the approbation which others may give them. 

One objection to the view here given seems to be, thet the church at 
Cesarea, in the time of Origen and Eusebius, (both of whom lived there,) 
do not appear to have retained a tradition that our epistle was directed to 
them. At least, neither of these fathers, so far as I know, make mention 
of such a tradition; which they probably might have done, had it existed 
in their times. Still, if our epistle was designed to be a circxlar, and, 
for thaf reason, a direction to any particular church was omitted in it, 
the Cesarean church, if they were the first who received it, might not 
have considered it appropriately theirs, in the same manner as the Corin- 
thians, Galatians, and others, did the letters addressed to them. 

Another objection to the idea, that our epistle was directed to the 
church at Cesarea, may be drawn from the probability, that the church 
there must have consisted, in fact, of Gentiles; especially as Greeks 
constituted a majority of the population of that city. What was really 
fact, however, in regard to this, at the time when the epistle was written, 
we have no historical means of ascertaining. It is certainly a very pos- 
sible case, that, at the time when the epistle to the Hebrews was written, 
the church at Cesarea might-have been principally made up of Jews; or 
at least have contained a majority of members, who were Hebrews. Or, 
there mdy have been more than one church at Cesarea, (a thing alto- 
gether probable ;) and the Jews there, who were such uncommon zealots 
for the law, might have established a religious community of their own, 
separate from that of the Gentile Christians, whom the former would 
regard with an eye of jealousy, if not of distrust. If the author of our 
epistle designed it for the good of the Hebrews in general, he would have 
written just in the manner which he has adopted, whether the church 
whom he addressed contained some Gentiles or not. 

Upon the whole, it is a plain case, that confident and positive asser- 
tions in regard to any one particular church, cannot be made with pro- 
priety. The most which I would say here is, that more reasons seem to 
offer themselves in favour of the supposition, that our epistle was origi- 
nally sent to the church at Cesarea, than in favour of any other place. 
I cannot, therefore, but regard it as a probable event. 
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§ 12. Antiquity and canonical authority of the epistle. 


Its antiquity may be established by evidence internal and external. 
The allusions made to the temple service, in the epistle itself, necessarily 
imply that this service was then performed, when the letter was written, 
Heb. ix.9. ‘* Which [former tabernacle with its services] was a signi- 
ficant emblem in respect to the present time; ἐπ which gifts and: sacri- 
fices are offered, that cannot render tranquil the conscience of him who 
performs this service.” Again, in chap. viii. 4, 5. the writer says, “* For 
if he [Jesus] had performed his service on earth, then he could not be a 
priest; seeing there are priests who, according to the prescription of 
the law, perform their service in a tabernacle which is merely a copy of 
the heavenly one.” Both of these passages clearly imply, that the 
temple rites were then performed, at the time when the writer composed 
our epistle. 

Now, as the whole temple service ceased, of course, with the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, in A. D. 70, it is clear that our epistle must have 
been written before that period; and consequently it belongs to the 
apostolic age. 

Another argument also in proof of this is, that the particular views 
which the epistle throughout gives of temptation to apostacy, are 
evidently grounded on the then existing rites of the Jewish temple- 
worship. The state of feeling among the Jews at large, (which resulted 
from strong attachment to these rites, and the zeal with which their 
views of these things were maintained,) and their extreme jealousy 
of every thing which had a tendency to diminish the supposed importance 
of their ritual, together with the imposing splendour and magnificence 
of the Levitical ceremonies, as then practised, all concurred to tempt 
those Hebrews who had embraced Christianity, and renounced the com- 
mon views of their countrymen, to relapse into their former views and 
habits. The shape in which this whole subject presents itself, in the 
epistle to the Hebrews, manifestly implies that the Levitical institutions 
were then in full vigour. Of course, the age in which this was the case, 
must have been the apostolic. 

It is equally plam, that our epistle was written in the latter part of 
the apostolic age. Those whom it addresses are represented as having 
been Christians long enough to be qualified, hed they been properly 
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attentive to their duty in learning the principles of Christianity, to 
become teachers of it, v.12. The former days, when they were first 
enlightened, are spoken of by the writer, x. 32, in distinction from the time 
then current. They are addressed also as having witnessed the death 
of their first teachers, xiii. 7; and their then present teachers are com- 
mended to their affectionate regard, xiii. 17. All these circumstances 
imply that some time must have passed away since the gospel was first 
preached among them, and they had been converted to Christianity. In 
other words, the epistle must have been written in the latter part of the 
apostolic age. The specific year I shall not here endeavour to ascertain, 
as it will hereafter be a subject of inquiry. 

With the internal marks of antiquity, exhibited by the epistle itself, 
corresponds the external testimony that can be gathered respecting it. 
Clement of Rome is the most important witness that can be adduced, in 
regard to the point before us. His epistle to the Corinthians, (commonly 
named his firs¢ epistle,*) is the most considerable, certainly the most 
important and best authenticated, relic of ecclesiastical antiquity, which 
belongs to the first century of the Christian era. According to the 
general voice of the ancients, the author of this espistle is the Clement 
whom Paul mentions as one of his fellow-labourers, and as having his 
name written in the book of life, Philip. iv.3. He was the third 
bishop of Rome, according to Ireneeus (contra Heeres, 111. 3,) Eusebius 
(Hist. Ecc. mt. 13. 15. 21. 34, 38,) and Jerome (Viri Illus. v. Clemens.) 
In the name of the church at Rome, and as their bishop, he addressed 
an epistle to the church at Corinth. This epistle, as all agree, must 
have been written within the first century; probably about A. D. 96. 


Φ It is called first, because there is a second, which bears his name, and which has 
usually been printed in connexion with the first. The first was so greatly esteemed by 
the churches in the early ages, that it was read publicly to Christian assemblies, in like 
manner as the books of the New Testament. It is very often cited, with great enco- 
miums, by nearly all the Christian fathers! It has been assailed, indeed, by a few 
critics, in modern times; and what relic of antiquity has not? It, doubtless, like 
most ancient books, has suffered somewhat in regard to the purity of its text, by fre- 
quent transcription, and by negligence. But, on the whole, it is a venerable and a 
precious relic of the primitive age of Christianity; and it is very generally admitted to 
be such.—The second epistle is quoted by none of the early fathers; and it differs in 
style and method so much from the first, thet there can scarcely be a doubt of its 
spuriousness. Vide Clem. Rom. edit. Wotton p. ccvr. 
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Several critics of high reputation are disposed to assign to it a much 
earlier date. For example, Pearson, Pagi, Dodwell, Wake, and Le Clerc 
date it at a period antecedent to the destruction of Jerusalem, i. e 
before A. Ὁ. 70. If their opinion be correct, the testimony of 
Clement’s epistle will be still stronger in proof of the antiquity and 
authority of our epistle to the Hebrews; for this testimony, in such a 
case, must have been given within some eight or ten years after our 
epistle was written, and during the apostolic age. But be this as it may, 
I am willing to assume the latest date, which can with any show of pro- 
bability be assigned to Clement’s epistle, viz. A. D. 96; for this will be 
only about thirty years after the epistle to the Hebrews was most pro- 
bably written. . 

It will be seen, in the sequel, that the testimony of Clement will serve 
to cast light upon the two points of inquiry which constitute the ob- 
ject of the present section, viz. the antiquity and the authority of our 
epistle. 

I shall first exhibit the evidence that Clement has quoted this epistle, 
and then subjoin some remarks on his testimony. I enter into the 
examination of this matter the more formally and fully, because of the 
important bearing which the testimony of a writer so early and respect- 
able as Clement must evidently have upon the authority of our epistle, 
and indirectly upon its origin; and also because the subject has been, 
(at least, so it seems to me,) imperfectly treated, and passed over with a 
slight examination, by nearly all the critics whom I have had an oppor- 
tunity to consult. 

It is a singular circumstance, that no book of the New Testament 
should have been so frequently quoted by Clement, as the epistle to 
the Hebrews. That such is the fact, any one may satisfy bimself, who 
will take the pains to examine his quotations as referred to in Wotton’s 
edition of this author, or the detail of them as exhibited by Lardner, 
Credibil. of Gosp. Hist. 1. p. 49. seq. 

The quotations made by Clement from the epistle to the Hebrews may 
be arranged under four different classes ; viz. 
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Passages in which the exact words, or nearly so, of the epistle are quoted. 


HEBREWS. 
No. l. | 


I, 3.°O¢ ὧν ἀπαύγασμα τῆς δόξης 
“....2....ς 4. Ἰοσούτῳ κρείττων 
γενόμενος τῶν ἀγγέλων ὅσῳ διαφο- 
ρώτερον παρ᾽ αὑτοὺς κεκληρονόμηκεν 
ὄνομα. 

7. A€yer Ὃ ποιῶν τοὺς ἀγγέλους 
αὑτοῦ πνεύματα, καὶ τοὺς λειτουργοὺς 


αὑτοῦ πυρὸς φλόγα. 


5. Τίνι γὰρ elxé ποτε τῶν ἀγγέ- 
wy’ Υἱὸς pov εἶ σὺ, ἐγὼ σήμερον 
γεγέννηκὰ σε; 

18. Πρὸς τίνα δὲ τῶν ἀγγέλων 
Κάθον ἐκ δεξιῶν μον, 


elpnxé ποτε" 
ἕως ἄν θῶ τοὺς ἐχθροὺς σον ὑποπόδιον 


τῶν ποδῶν σον ; 


No 2. 


Heb. vi. 18..... ἐν οἷς ἀδύνατον 


ψεύσασθαι Θεὸν»... .. «. 


Νο. 3. 


Heb. xi. 37. .. .. περιῆλθον ἐν 
μηλωταῖς, ἐν αἰγείοις δέρμασι. 


Νο. 4. 


Heb. x. 37. “Ere γὰρ μικρὸν ὅσον 
ὅσον, ὁ ἐρχόμενος ἥξει καὶ οὐ χρονιεῖς 


CLEMENT. 
No. l. 


Cap. 36. Ὃς ὧν ἀπαύγασμα τῆς 
μεγαλοσύνης αὐτοῦ, τοσούτῳ μείζων 
ἐστὶν ἁγγέλων ὅσω͵ διαφορώτερον ὄνο- 
μα κεκληρονόμηκε. 


Γέγραπται γὰρ οὕτως ‘O ποιῶν 
τοὺς ἀγγέλους αὑτοῦ πνεύματα, 
καὶ τοὺς λειτουργοὺς αὑτοῦ πυρὸς 
φλόγα. 

Ἐπὶ δὲ τῷ vig αὐτοῦ, οὕτως εἶπεν 
ὁ δεσπότης" υἱὸς pov εἶ σὺ, ἐγὼ σή- 
pepoy γεγέννηκὰ σε. 

..«.««Καὶ πάλιν λέγει πρὸς αὗτον" 
Κάθον ἐκ δεξιῶν μου, ἕως ἂν θῶ τοὺς 
ἐχθροὺς σον ὑποπόδιον τῶν ποδῶν 
σον. 


Νο. 2. 


_Cap. xxvii..... οὐδὲν γὰρ ἀδύ- 
»ατὸν παρὰ τῷ Θεῷ, εἰ μὴ τὸ ψεύ- 


σασθαι. 


No. 3. 


Cap. xvii. οἵτινες ἐν δέρμασιν 
αἰγείοις καὶ μηλωταῖς περιεπάτησαν. 


Νο. 4. 


Cap. xxill.....ovverysaprupovene 
καὶ τῆς γραφῆς" ὅτι ταχὺ ἥξει καὶ οὗ 
Kpovet. 
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Passages containing the sentiment, with more or less contraction of the expression, or 
an exchange of the original word for a synonymous one. 


No. 5. 


Heb. iv. 12.......eal κριτικὸς 
ἐνθυμήσεων καὶ ἐννοιῶν καρδίας. 


Νο. 6. 


Heb. xi. 5. Πίστει Ἐνὼχ μετετέθη, 
τοῦ μὴ ἰδεῖν θάνατον. 


7. Πίστει χρηματισθεῖς Νῶε. 
8. Πίστει καλούμενος ᾿Αβραὰμ 
ὑπήκουσεν ἐξελθεῖν εἰς τὸν τόπον, 


κι τ.λ. 


31. Ἡίστει Ραὰβ ἣ πόρνη οὗ συ- 
νακώλετο τοῖς ἀπειθήσασι, δεξαμένη 
τοὺς κατασκόπους μετ᾽ εἰρήνης. 


Νο. ὅ. 
Cap. xxi.....obd3éy λέληθεν αὖ- 


τὸν τῶν ἐννοιῶν ἡμῶν, οὐδὲ τῶν δια- 
λογισμῶν ὧν ποιούμεθα. 

(Again, near the end)...... 
ἐρευνητὴς γὰρ ἐστιν ἐννοιῶν καὶ 
ἐνθυμήσεων. 


Νο. 6. 

Cap. ix. ....’Eviy, ὃς ἐν ὑπακοῇ 
δίκαιος εὑρεθεὶς μετετέθη, καὶ οὐχ 
εὑρέθη αὑτοῦ θάνατος. 

oo ee Νῶε πιστὸς εὑρεθεὶς ce .... 

Cap. x. ᾿Αβραὰμ ...... πιστὸς 
εὑρέθη ἐν τῷ αὑτὸν ὑπήκοον γενέσθαι 
τοῖς ῥήμασι τοῦ Θεοῦ, οὗτος δι' ὑπα- 
κοῆζῆς ἐξῆλθεν ἐκ τῆς γῆς, x. τ. X. 

Cap. xii. Διὰ πίστιν καὶ φιλοξε- 
νίαν ἐσώθη ‘Paap ἡ πόρνη. Φ 


III, 


Passages which are a paraphrastic imitation of the epistle to the Hebrews ; or in which 
the style or phraseology of this epistle is more or less exhibited. 


No. 7. 


Heb. xi. 36—39. “Ἕτεροι δὲ ἐμ- 
παιγμῶν καὶ μαστίγων πεῖραν ἔλα- 
βον, ἔτι δὲ δεσμῶν καὶ φυλακῆς. 
᾿Ελιθάσθησαν, ἐπρίσθησαν, ἐπειράσ- 
θησαν, ἐν φόνῳ μαχαίρας ἀπέθανον 
...««καὶ οὗτοε πάντες μαρτυρηθέντες 
tia τῆς πίστεως. 


Νο. 7. 

(Εγκύπτετε ele τὰς 
γραφὰς τὰς ἀληθεῖς ῥήσεις πνεύματος 
τοῦ dylov......0b γὰρ εὑρήσεται δι- 


Cap. xlv. 


καίους ἀποβεβλημένονς, ἀπὸ ὁσίων 
ἀνδρῶν.) ᾿ἘΣιώχθησαν δίκαιοι, ἀλλ᾽ 
ὑπὸ ἀνόμων" ἐνεφυλακίσθησαν, ἀλλ᾽ 
ὑπὸ ἀνοσίων" ἐλιθάσθησαν ὑπὸ παρο- 
γόμων᾽ ἀπεκτάνθησαν ὑπὸ τῶν μια- 
ρῶν καὶ ἄδικον ζῆλον ἀνειληφότων 
Ταῦτα πάσχοντες εὐκλαιῶς ἤνεγκαν, 
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HEBREWS. 
No. 8. 

Heb. xii. 1, 2....... τοσοῦτον 
ἔχοντες περικείμενον ἡμῖν νέφος pap- 
ripwr....dk ὑπομονὴς τρέχωμεν τὸν 
προκείμενον ἡμῖν ἀγῶνα. ἀφορῶντες 
εἷς τὸν τῆς πίστεως ἀρχηγὸν, κ΄ τ΄ Δ. 


Νο. 9. 


Heb. xii. 5—11. (comp. Prov. 
iti. 11, 12.)....uié μον, μὴ ὁλιγώ- 
ρει παιδείας Kuplov, μηδὲ ἐκλύον vx’ 
αὑτοῦ ἐλεγχόμενος. “Ov γὰρ ἀγαπᾷ 
Κύριος, παιδεῦει, μαστιγοῖ δὲ πάντα 
υἱὸν ὃν παραδέχεται... . «Οἱ μὲν... .. 
κατὰ τὸ δοκοῦν αὑτοῖς ἐπαίδευον 
[ἡμᾶς,] ὁ δὲ [Θεὸς] ἐπὶ τὸ συμφέρον, 
εἷς τὸ μεταλαβεῖν τῆς ἁγιότητος αὐτοῦ. 

Νο. 10. 

Heb. iv. 14, δοᾳ. Ἔχοντες οὖν ἀρ- 
χιερέα μέγαν .... Ἰησοῦν .... οὗ 
ἔχϑβεν ἀρχιερέα μὴ δυνάμενον συμ- 
παθῆσαι ταῖς ἀσθενείαις ἡμῶν ....ἐ 
προσερχώμεθα . .«.... ἵνα .. «. χάριν 
εὕρωμεν εἰς εὔκαιρον βοήθειαν. 
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CLEMENT. 
No. 8. 

Cap. xix. Πολλῶν οὖν καὶ peya- 
λων καὶ ἐνδόξων μετειληφότες παρα- 
δειγμάτων (Wotton, πράξαιων) éxava- 
δράμωμεν ἐπὶ τὸν ἐξ ἀρχῆς παρα- 
δεδομένον ἡμῖν τῆς εἰρήνης σκόπον καὶ 
ἀτενίσωμεν εἷς τὸν πατέρα, x. τ. X. 


Νο. 9. 


Cap. lvi. ᾿Αναλάβωμεν παιδείαν 
ἐφ᾽ ἦ οὐδεὶς ὀφείλει ἀγανακτεῖν .... 
ὃν γὰρ ἀγακᾷ Εύριος παιδεύει, μασ- 
τιγοῖ δὲ πάντα υἱὸν ὃν παραδέχεται 
......γὰρ ἀγαθὸς ὧν παιδεύει ὃ 
Θεὸς ele τὸ νουθετηθῆναι ἡμᾶς διὰ 
τῆς ὁσίας παιδείας αὑτοῦ. 


Νο. 10. 


Cap. ΧΧΧΥΪ... . «Ἰησοῦν Χριστὸν 
τὸν ἀρχιερέα τῶν προσφορῶν ἡμῶν, 
τὸν προστάτην καὶ βοηθὸν τῆς ἀσθε- 
νείας ἡμῶν’ Cap. lviil.... .διὰ τοῦ 
ἀρχιερέως καὶ προστάτον ἡμῶν I. 
Χριστου eccoce 


IV. 


Passages similar to texts in the Old Testament, but which Clement probably quoted 
from the epistle to the Hebrews. 


No. 11. 

Heb. iii. 2. Πιστὸν ὄντα τῷ ποι- 
σαντι αὑτὸν, ὡς καὶ Μωσῆς ἐν ὅλῳ 
τῷ οἴκῳ αὐτοῦ. 

ὅ. Καὶ Μωῦσῆς μὲν πιστὸς ἐν ὅλῳ 

τῷ οἴκῳ αὑτοῦ, ὡς θεράπων». 
Νο 12. 

Heb. xii. vi. Ὃν γάρ ἀγαπᾷ Κύ- 

ριος, κατ᾿ Δ. Vide supra, under No. 9. 


No. 11. 
Cap. xvii. Μωῦσῆς πιστὸς ἐν ὅλῳ 
τῷ οἴκῳ αὑτοῦ ἐκλήθη. 


Cap. xliii. Ὁ μακάριος πιστὸς θε- 
ράπων ἐν ὅλῳ τῷ οἴκῳ, Μωῦσῆς. 
Νο. 12. 
Cap: Ivi. eee οὖν γὰρ ἀγαπᾷ Κύ- 
ριος; κι τι X. 
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I shall now subjoin a few remarks on the preceding view 

No. 1. Some parts of the passage, here extracted from Clement, may 
be found in the Old Testament as well as in the epistle to the Hebrews ; 
but other parts of it are appropriate only to the latter. This, as well 
as the application itself of the passages taken from the Old Testament, 
shows, beyond any reasonable doubt, that Clement must have had the 
first chapter of the epistle to the Hebrews distinctly in his mind, when he 
wrote the passage which is presented in the comparison. 

That Clement, in his letter, has added more of the second psalm than 
is found in the epistle to the Hebrews, forms no argument that he quoted 
directly from the second psalm, rather than from Heb.i. In his view, 
clearly, the whole of the second psalm applied to the Messiah. To the 
quotation made from it by the writer of our epistle, Clement adds two 
other verses, in order to amplify and confirm the view of the subject 
which he has introduced. 

To this statement we may the more readily accede, since it is often 
the manner of Clement, in making his quotations of Scripture, to inter- 
mingle passages taken from different parts of the Bible, without any 
notice, or any sign of transition from the one to the other.® 

No. 2. That Clement does not introduce this passage with the for- 
mula of a quotation, is no proof that it is not one; for he often extracts 
passages both from the Old and the New Testament, without using any for- 
mula of quotation, or without any intimation that he is about to quote. 
The singularity of the expression itself, exhibited in No. 2, and the fact 
that it is peculiar to the epistle to the Hebrews, are the grounds on 
which I should rest the probability, that Clement had in his mind dis- 
tinctly the manner of expression in our epistle, when he wrote the sen- 
tence presented in the comparison. 

No. 3. This is so plainly and exactly a quotation, of an expression 
sui generis in the epistle to the Hebrews, that to doubt whether it be in 
reality copied from this epistle, would be to doubt whether Clement has 
quoted in any case, except where he has given express notice of it. But 


® E. g. Clement, (Epist. c. 50,) after quoting from Isaiah xxvi. 20, adds another 
quotation (from what book it is uncertain) without any note of transition. So in cap. 
hii. after quoting Deut. ix. 12, seq., he goes on to quote other passages, from different 
places, without any notice of transition. And so, frequently, in his epistle, where he 
“πόσος together various quotations, 
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a doubt of this nature can never be cherished by any one who has read 
Clement's epistle, and examined the method of his quotations. 

No. 4 appears to me a case of quotation from Heb. x. 37, which has 
the formula of appeal to the Scriptures prefixed, συνεπιμαρτυρούσης τῆς 
γραφῆς. The passage quoted is found, in the sense in which it is used 
by Clement, in the epistle to the Hebrews. Another passage from which 
we might suppose the quotation to be taken, viz. Mal. iii. 1, is quoted 
at length, in immediate connexion with the one exhibited in the table, 
plainly because Clement deemed it to be a parallel one; so that we can- 
not choose the passage in Malachi, as the source of his quotation. There 
remains, then, besides Heb. x. 37, only Hab. ii. 3, which affords any 
special resemblance to the quotation of Clement. But the passage in 
Habakkuk relates wholly to a vision, or prophecy, and not to a person, 
as in Heb. x. 37; and to a person, Clement evidently applies it. The 
probability is then altogether in favour of the supposition, that the pas- 
sage is quoted from the epistle to the Hebrews. 

No. 5 is so alike in Clement and in our epistle, I can hardly persuade 
myself that the expression in the latter was not in Clement’s mind, when 
he wrote the passages here extracted from him. Still, it does not appear 
to be a case, I readily concede, on which a conclusion respecting actual 
quotation or imitation can be built with entire certainty. 

No. 6, although it does not exhibit an exact use of the language in 
our epistle, contains, in my view, one of the most convincing proofs of 
quotation. The arrangement of these examples together, as in the epistle 
to the Hebrews; the manner of characterising their actions or their 
rewards, viz. that they flowed from faith; and the almost exact simi- 
larity of ideas, in cases where these are peculiar to the writer of our 
epistle, all combine to prove (I had almost said) the certainty that 
Clement had Heb. x1. before his eyes, or at least before the eye of 
his mind. In what other part of Scripture are these examples so 
arranged together? And where else is found such a method of pre- 
senting them to our view? In fact, imitation thus exact, of a passage 
so peculiar in its style and manner, is better proof that the passage was 
before the eye of Clement, or at least in his mind, than exact coincidence 
of language in some cases would be. In a short passage, such coin- 
cidence might be accidental, arising merely from similarity of views or of 
idiom. But accidental coincidence as to the mode of reasoning and 
representation here, seems to be fairly out of the question. 
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No. 7 seems to be a kind of parody upon the corresponding passage in 
the epistle to the Hebrews, or paraphrastic imitation of it. The extra- 
neous matter which Clement inserts, has evident reference to the preced- 
ing context in his own epistle. 

No. 8. In Clement’s epistle, the passage is in the sequel of the 
sentence, extracted in No. 3. Now, as the writer of the epistle to the 
Hebrews has exhibited the same order of thought, Heb. xi. 37, and xii. 
1, 2, is it not probable that Clement had the corresponding passages of 
that epistle in his mind, when he wrote the one presented by the com- 
parison? ‘The similarity of costume in the two passages can hardly fail 
to strike the attentive reader. 

No. 9 may be somewhat doubtful, because it may have arisen from 
the passage in Prov. iii. 11. The whole strain of reasoning upon it, 
however, inclines me to believe, that Clement had in his mind the corre- 
sponding passage in the epistle to the Hebrews. 

No. 10 exhibits an appellation of the Saviour, (ἀρχιερέα) which is 
peculiar to our epistle. There is, moreover, an evident similarity between 
Christ as dvvapevoy συμπαθῆσαι ταῖς ἀσθενείαις ἡμῶν, Hebrews iv. 15, and 
Clement's προστάτην καὶ βοηθὸν τῆς ἀσθενείας ἡμῶν. 

Nos. 11 and 12 cannot, of course, be much relied on in the present 
case; as no decisive reason can be offered, to prove that Clement must 
have quoted from our epistle. From the tenor of the passages, and the 
context, I am inclined to believe that he did; but I cannot attach much 
weight to this supposition. 

In order now to make a fair estimate of the comparison which has 
been made, and the weight of evidence to be adduced from it, it is 
necessary that we should have correct views of the manner of Clement’s 
quotations in general, and the principles on which they are grounded. 

I have examined the whole of this writer’s quotations, both from the 
Old and New Testament, with a view to ascertain, whether any thing 
can be determined as to the authority which he attaches to them, from 
the manner in which they are made; and also to ascertain, by a view of 
the whole, what his particular manner of quotation is. The result of this 
examination I will now briefly state. 

(1.) Clement names no book of either Testament. He appeals, 
indeed, to the words of the prophets; but their names he evidently uses 
to indicate their persons, and not (as we do) the titles of their books. 
The importance of this fact, considered in connexion with the same 
usage by the writers of the New Testament, in respect to a critical 
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examination of the genuineness of the titles prefixed to the books of 
Scripture, has been already adverted to in the preceding part of this 
introduction, § 10. p. 35. 

(2.) Clement habitually appeals to the books of either Testament, 
with or without a formula which gives notice of a citation. He often 
prefixes γέγραπται, λέγει, εἶπεν ὁ Θεὸς, φήσιν ὁ Λόγος ἅγιος, and the like 
formulas, to his quotations. But nearly as often, particularly in the 
New Testament, he cites without any notice or formula at all; evidently 
taking it for granted that his readers will at once recognise the quotation, 
without any pains on his part to designate it. 

(2.) I find no satisfactory evidence of quotation from the Apocrypha, 
or any apocryphal writer now known. The instances of quotation from the 
Wisdom of Solomon (chap. x11. xxvil.,) alleged by Wotton, are plainly 
too far fetched to appear probable; and the reference to the book of 
Judith, (c. tv. of Clement,) is only a reference +o the story concerning 
her, which Clement evidently believed. There are, it is true, a few 
cases of apparent quotation, either from books not found in our present 
Scriptures, or from traditionary accounts; just as there are some quota- 
tions of this nature in the New Testament, which are not found in the 
Hebrew Scriptures. But there is no satisfactory evidence, that Clement 
received any of the known apocryphal writings, either of the Old Testa- 
ment or the New, as canonical. 

With these facts in view, I cannot well account for it, that Eichhorn, 
in his introduction to our epistle, should say, when speaking of the 
weight of Clement's testimony in respect to its canonical authority; 
¢¢ Clement indeed acknowledged the existence of the epistle, because he 
has borrowed whole passages from it. But still, he no where cites it 
formally; as is the case, when he makes use of the other canonical 
writings of the New Testament. How much then can be educed from 
him, in respect to the credit to be attached to this epistle? Would he 
not have formally cited it, and named Paul as the author of it, if he had 
regarded it as canonical, and as coming from Paul ?” (Einl. § 271.) 

From this he concludes, that we can merely prove the existence of it 
in Clement’s day; but nothing in respect to the credit which he at- 
tached to it. 

But, as we have already seen, Clement is just as far from formally 
citing the other books of Scripture, as he is from formally citing our 
epistle. Often as he has quoted Paul's epistles, he never once appeals 
to his name, except in connexion with the mention of the first epistle to 
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the Corinthians, where he could not well avoid it. With this exception, 
he has not even once named a single book of the New Testament, copi- 
ously as he has every where drawn from it. 

Allowing, then, that Clement has not formally cited the epistle to the 
Hebrews, it amounts to no proof that he has not used it as Scripture. 
But we are not obliged to allow so much. In No. 1. above cited, from 
Heb. i, 7, it appears that Clement has prefaced his quotation with 
γέγραπται yap οὕτως ; which is one of the highest appeals that he makes 
to the volume of inspiration. This very passage, too, is produced by 
Eichhorn as an example of Clement’s quoting from our epistle; but the 
γέγραπται yap is wholly overlooked. 

There is another instance also in Clement (c. ΧΧΙΙ.,) where the 
quotation from Heb. x. 37 is quite probable, and which is prefaced by 
συνεπκιμαρτυρούσης τῆς γραφῆς; supra No. 4. If No. 7 be regarded, also, 
as a paraphrastic imitation by Clement of the corresponding passage 
in the epistle to the Hebrews, then is this a third direct appeal to 
the divine authority of our epistle; for he introduces the passage 
by saying, ‘Search in the Scriptures the true sayings of the Holy 
Spirit.” 

Thus much for the allegation of Eichhorn, that Clement has no where 
cited our epistle formally, as he does the canonical Scriptures. But 
further. The conclusion which this writer draws from the assumed facts 
stated by him, is as erroneous as the facts themselves. One might 
indeed have expected, in a matter so weighty as that of Clement’s 
testimony, and one in which the evidence is so accessible, that so mani- 
fest an error in regard to Clement’s mode οἱ quotation should not be 
committed. Nothing can be more evident to a critical reader of Clement, 
than that no conclusion can be drawn from the mode of his quotation, 
against the supposition that he believed the book quoted to be canonical. 
The fact that he appeals to our epistle more frequently than to any other 
part of the New Testament; that he no where appeals, so far as we can 
discover, to any apocryphal writings of either Testament; above all, that 
he appeals to our epistle by quoting passages from it in order to confirm 
and impress the truths which he is inculcating, and appeals to it in the 
same way and for the purposes as he appeals to the most acknowledged 
parts of Scripture; the fact, too, that Clement was the companion and 
fellow-labourer of Paul, and was also bishop of the church at Rome, the 
metropolis of the world; that he wrote in the name of the church there 
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to the church at Corinth,* and that he addressed to them passages from 
the epistle to the Hebrews, in such a way as to imply that this epistle 
was already well known and familiar to them; these facts, taken all 
together, make on my own mind a strong impression, that the evidence 
is as clear and convincing, that in the age of Clement our epistle was 
considered a part of the sacred writings of the Scripture, as it is that any 
other book of the New Testament was considered as a part of them. 
Such was the impression which in ancient times Eusebius had, from 
reading Clement’s epistle. Sneaking of monuments preserving apostolic 
doctrines, he says, [᾿Ἐπιστολῇ] καὶ τοῦ Κλήμεντος ἐν τῇ ἀνωμολογουμένῃ 
παρὰ πάσιν, ἣν ἐκ προσώπου τῆς Ῥωμαίων ἐκκλησίας τῇ Κορινθίων διετυ- 
πώσατο' ἐν ἧ τῆς πρὸς Ἑβραίους πολλὰ νοήματα παραθεὶς, ἤδη δὲ καὶ 
αὐτολεξεὶ ῥητοῖς τισὶν ἐξ αὑτῆς χρησάμενος, σαφέστατα παρίστησιν ὅτι μὴ 
νεὸν ὑπάρχει τὸ σύγγραμμα" ὅθεν εἰκότως ἔδοξεν, αὑτὸ τοῖς λοιποῖς ἐγκα- 
ταλεχθῆναι γράμμασι τοῦ ἀποστόλου, that is, ‘ [We count also the epistle] 
of Clement, acknowledged by all, which he wrote in behalf of the church 
at Rome to the church at Corinth; in which, exhibiting many of the 


sentiments of the epistle to the Hebrews, he makes use of some expres- . 


sions taken from it in the very words of the epistle, by which he most 
clearly shows that this epistle is no recent composition ; whence it seems 
likely, that it is to be reckoned among the other writings of the apostle 
{Paul.]” Hist. Ecc. m1. 38. I am not able to see how one who reads 
critically the epistle of Clement, can avoid the conviction that he 
has quoted it as Eusebius avers, and that he has appealed to it as 
Scripture. - 

Of other writers, belonging to the first half century after the apostolic 
age, we have but few remains; and most of these are imperfect. Some 
near resemblances to passages in our epistle to the Hebrews may be 
found in them; but after a careful examination of them, I have not 
thought them sufficiently definite and important to become the subject 
of discussion here; I shall merely subjoin them, and leave them to the 
consideration of the reader. 


The following are the passages usually compared. 
Heb. 11. 5. Μωῦσῆς μὲν πισ- Barnabas, Epist. c. xiv. Mwi- 


τὸς ἐν ὅλῳ τῷ οἴκῳ αὑτοῦ ὡς θερά- σῆς, θεράπων ὧν, ἔλαβεν [viz. 


* C.i. Ἢ ἐκκλησία τοῦ Θεοῦ ἡ παροικοῦσα Ῥώμην, τῇ ἐκκλησίᾳ κ΄ τ. Ἃ. is the 
commencement of Clement’s epistle, 
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ΝΞ 6. Σριστὺς δὲ ὡς υἱὺς 
ἐπὶ τὸν οἶκον αὐτοῦ, οὗ οἷκὸς ἐσμεν 
ἡμεῖς. 

Heb. x. 25. Μὴ ἐγκαταλεέ- 


πόντες τὴν ἐκισνυναγωγὴν ἑαντῶν 
καθὼς ἔθος τισίν. 


Heb. χιι. 17...... μετανοίας 
γὰρ τόπον οὗχ evpe. 

Heb. tv. 12. .... κριτικὸς ἐν- 
θυμήσεων καὶ ἐννοιῶν καρδίας 

«ν΄. οὐκ ἔστι κτίσις ἀφανὴς ἐνώ- 
σίον αὐτοῦ. 

Heb. vi. 20. Ἰησσῦς . . .. ἀρ- 
χιερεὺς γενόμενος, comp. vil. 3. 24. 


iv. 14. 


Heb. xu. 9. Ackauyaiec ποικί- 
ξέναις μὴ περιφέρεσθε 


06.6.9. ἐν οἷς οὐκ ὠφελήθησαν οἱ 


λαις καὶ 


φιριπατήσαντες. 

Heb. x. 28, 29. ᾿Αθετήσας τὶς 
γόμον Μωῦσέως χωρὶς οἰκτιρμῶν ἐπὶ 
δυσὶν ἢ τρισὶ μάρτυσιν ἀποθνήσκει' 
Πόσῳ δοκεῖτε χείρονος ἀξιωθήσεται 
τιμωρίας, ὁ τὸν υἱὸν τοῦ Θεοῦ κατα- 
πατήσας, κι τ᾿ Xr. 


ric πλάκας.) Αὐτὸς δὲ ὁ Κύριος 
ἡμῖν ἔξωκεν, εἰς λάον κληρονομίας, 
Ke το λ. 

Barnabas, Epist. c. rv. Non 
separatim debetis seducere vos, 
tanquam justificati. 

[Old Latin version ; the original Greek 
here being lost.] 

Hermas, Simil. vir. 8. 
igitur non est locus penitentiz. 

" Polycarp, Epist. c. Iv..... λές 


ληθεν αὑτὸν οὐδὲν, οὔτε λογισμῶν 


His 


οὔτε ἐννοιῶν, οὔτε τι τῷν κρνπτῶν 
τῆς καρδίας. 

Polycarp, Martyr. ... 
τοῦ αἰωνίου ἀρχιερέως ᾿Ιησοῦ Χρισ- 
τοῦ ; (quoted in Euseb. Hist. Ecc. 
p- 133. D.; so, also, in the Latin 
version of Polycarp, published by 
Usher.) Add, from the same ver- 
sion, C. XII. .... et ipse sempi- 
ternus pontifex, Dei filius, Christus 
Jesus. Lardner, 11. 830. 

Ignatius, Epist. ad Magnesios, 


6. Vili. 


... διὰ 


Μὴ πλάνασθε ταῖς ἕτερο- 
ξδοξίαις, μηδὲ μυθεύμασιν τοῖς πα- 
λαιοῖς ἀνωφελέσιν οὖσιν. 

Ignatius, Epist. ad Ephes. ς. xvi. 
Ei δὲ of τοὺς ἀνθρωπίνους οἴκους 
διαφθείροντες, θανάτῳ καταδικάζον- 
ται πόσῳ μᾶλλον οἱ τὴν Χριστοῦ 
ἐκκλησίαν νοθεύειν ἐπιχειροῦντες 
αἰωνίαν τίσουσι δίκην, ὑπὲρ ἧς σταν- 
ρὸν καὶ θάνατον ὑπέμεινεν ὁ Κύριος 
Ἰησοῦς, x. τ᾿ Δ. 


The passages may be found in Cotelerius; or in Lardner, Cred. i. 
pp. 43, 44, 131, 217; it. 830; 1. 177; edit. 1734. See also Eich. 
Einleit. § 271, note 2. Several of them, (specially one from Pelycarp, 
naming Christ the eternal high priest, ) look very much like a quotdtzon 
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But in a matter so weighty, it is not best to place very much ‘dependence 
on them, as the similarity may be accidental. 

Justin Martyr is the first considerable writer of the second century, 
whose works are come down to us. He was born about A. D. 103, and 
flourished about A.D. 140. In his dialogue with Trypho the Jew, the 
following passage occurs. ‘‘ This is he, who, after the order of Melchi- 
zedek, is king of Salem, and eternal priest of the Most High,” p. 341. 
He elsewhere calls Christ, αἰώνιον τοῦ Θεοῦ ἱερέα καὶ βασιλέα, καὶ 
Χριστὸν μέλλοντα γίνεσθαι, p. 323. c. In another place, he says of 
Christ, Καὶ ἄγγελος δὲ καλεῖται καὶ ἀπόστολος, Apolog. i. p. 96. D; 
which name (ἀπόστολος) is given him only in the epistle to the Hebrews. 

In addition to the facts already stated, respecting the early existence 
and credit of the epistle to the Hebrews, it should be noted, that the 
Peshito, or old Syriac version of the New Testament, made, in all pro- 
bability, during the second century; and the old Latin versions, made 
during the same period, and probably within the first half of it; both 
contain the epistle to the Hebrews, Bertholdt Einleit, p. 637, seq., 717, 
seq. This is a fact of very great importance; for these versions were in 
common use and authority among the churches of the East and West. 
It is not pretended that either of these versions, at this period, comprised 
any book which is now known to be apocryphal. Undoubtedly they did 
not comprise any which were then deemed apocryphal. Here then is 
palpable evidence, that the epistle to the Hebrews was widely circulated 
among Christians a short time after the apostolic age. In the west, the 
Itala and old Latin versions comprised it; in Greece, or the middle 
region, the church at Corinth are addressed by Clement as being familiar 
with it; and in the east, the Syrian church, wide spread as it was, com- 
prised it in their canon. 

From near the close of the second century onward, the history of the 
canonical credit of our epistle intermingles itself with the controverted 
question, whether Paul was the author of it. On this account, I shall 
not separately pursue the history any farther at present, as it must 
necessarily be investigated in the course of discussing that important 
question which still remains for consideration. 

The sum of what has been shown, under our present head of discus- 
sion, is, that the epistle to the Hebrews was written before the destruction 
of Jerusalem, probably but a short time before this event; that in about 
thirty years, at most, it had acquired such currency and credit, that the 
church at Rome, the metropolis of the world, in a letter addressed by 
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their bishop to the church at Corinth, made repeated appeals to it as a 

book of divine authority, and in such a way as to imply a knowledge and 
acknowledgment of it, by the Corinthian church, similar to their own ; 
that Justin Martyr, about A. D. 140, has evidently appealed to its con- 
tents as sacred; that about this time, or not long after, it was inserted 
among the canonical books of the New Testament, by the churches of 
the East and the West; and that, consequently, it must have had, at a 
period very little after the apostolic age, a currency and a credit not 
at all, or at most very little, inferior to that of other acknowledged 
books of the New Testament. Better evidence than this of early and 
general reception by the churches, it would be difficult to find, in respect 
to a considerable number of books in the New Testament; with ess than 
this we are obliged to content ourselves, respecting several of them. 

But admitting the early existence and general credit of this epistle, 
there still remains the most difficult of all the questions which have been 
raised respecting it, ‘‘ Who was its author? Was it Paul, or some other 
person?” This very important question deserves, and must receive, a 

* particular and thorough discussion. 


§ 13. Was Paul the writer of the epistle to the Hebrews? 


From whatever source the epistle to the Hebrews is derived, every 
reader of it must perceive that it comes from a man of deep feeling, of a 
benevolent heart, of extensive knowledge, and of views, in respect to the 
spiritual nature of Christianity, as exalted as can be found any where in 
the New Testament. Every attentive reader of the Mosaic law, more- 
over, must feel, that the epistle to the Hebrews is the best key to unlock 
the treasures which are secreted there; and that it affords us a disclosure, 
in respect to the general nature and object of the Jewish dispensation, 
which Christians much need, and which can no where else be found in a 
manner 80 full and satisfactory. 

But this, however correct or important it may be, cannot establish the 
fact that Paul wrote the epistle. We must not virtually assume this 
position from reasons a priori, or because we may wish it to be so. It 
is as uncritical to believe without any evidence, as it is to reject evidence 
when it is offered. It is uncritical also to establish (or rather attempt 
establishing) a position that concerns a simple matter of fact, by any 
reasoning a priori. To investigate the present question in a becoming 
and candid manner, we must lay aside prejudice either in respect to the 
affirmative or negative of it; and also our previous opinions, which have 
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been derived merely from education, and have not been established on 
the basis of proper evidence. 

The epistle to the Hebrews has no subscriptzon. Consequently, we 
are left either to conjecture who the author was, or to gather it from 
evidence external or internal. Conjecture, in respect to an epistle, the 
claims of which are supposed to be authoritative, can give no real satis- 
faction to the thorough inquirer. Circumstantial evidence is that, then, 
to which we must necessarily resort, since the signature of the author is 
wanting. 

I make these observations here, because it has seemed to me, that very 
much more has been demanded by some critics, in order to prove that 
Paul wrote this epistle, than the nature of the case admits, or even 
requires. Their demands would amount to nothing less than the signa- 
ture of the writer himself, or direct testimony that he wrote it, given by 
witnesses then present. 

In the investigation of the question, “‘ Who was the author of an 
anonymous letter that is almost 1800 years old, written in an age and 
country where literary records (if they at all exist) are accidental and not 
designed ?” how can it be justly required, that proof of a direct, unequi- 
vocal, and positive nature should be produced? Where is the anony- 
mous letter of antiquity, that could ever be assigned to any particular 
author, if demands such as these were made in respect to it? 

The question is not, whether the point in dispute can be rendered 
certain by plain and indubitable testimony, (for then how should it ever 
have been disputed ?) but, all things considered, whether there is not a 
probability in favour of supposing Paul to be the author of it—a pro- 
bability deduced from evidence external and internal, which is sufficient 
to quiet our reasonable doubts, and to command our prevailing belief. 

It is not modern critics only, who have been divided on this question. 
The ancient Christians early differed in opinion about it, for several 
centuries; the Latin, or Occidental Christians, after the second century, 
generally rejecting it from their canon, as they did not reckon it to be 
Paul’s; while the Greek, or rather the Oriental, Christians generally 
received it as coming from the hand of the apostle Paul. 

I shall divide the evidence, in respect to t'.is question, into external 
and internal. By the former, I mean whatever can be gathered from 
the Christian fathers, or ancient writers, or the tradition of the churches, 
respecting the epistle; and by the latter, the characteristics of the 
epistle in respect to sentiment, style, and @iction, compared with the 
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acknowledged letters of Paul, and also certain facts which are adverted 
to in the epistle itself. 

_The great deficiency of genuine early Christian records, for many 
years after the completion of the New Testament, is a fact acknow- 
Iedged and lamented by all who study either the early history of the 
church, or that of its sacred books. A few fragments only we have, 
of Barnabas, Clement of Rome, Papias, Hermas, Ignatius, Polycarp, 
and some others; in most instances too short, and too imperfectly 
preserved, to afford any strong ground of satisfaction to the critical 
Inquirer. 


§ 14. Testimony of the Alexandrine Church. 


The evidence, that the epistle to the Hebrews was early recognized 
as one of the sacred books, has been already exhibited. The first 
testimony that we have respecting Paul’s being the author of the epistle, 
is that of Panteenus, the head of the celebrated Christian school at 
Alexandria in Egypt, who flourished about A. ἢ. 180. This testimony 
was inserted by Clement of Alexandria, the disciple of Pantenus, and 
his successor in the famous school just mentioned, in a work of his 
entitled Ὑποτυπώσεις, Institutions, or Sketches. This work is now 
lost; but Eusebius has preserved an extract from it, in his Ecclesias- 
tical History, lib. vi. c. 14. Panteenus himself was the most learned. 
Christian of the age in which he lived, and one whose weight and 
authority in the churches was very great. 

Clement, in the extract preserved by Eusebius, is endeavouring to 
assign a reason, why Paul had not subscribed his name to the epistle to 
the Hebrews. After giving his opinion in regard to this poizt, he adds, 
«¢ As our worthy presbyter [so he usually calls Panteenus] has already 
said, Since the Lord himself was sent by the Almighty as an apostle to 
the Hebrews, Paul being an apostle to the Gentiles, on account of 
modesty, does not subscribe himself as the apostle to the Hebrews, both 
out of reverence for his Lord, and, because being a préacher, and an 
apostle to the Gentiles, by a kind of supererogation he wrote to the 
Hebrews.’’* 


* Ἤδη δὲ ὡς ὁ μακάριος ἵλεγε πρεσβύτερος, ἐπεὶ ὁ Κύριος ἀπόστολος ὧν τοῦ παν- 
τοκράτορος ἀπεστάλη πρὸς Ἕβραίους, διὰ μετριότητα ὁ Παῦλος ὡς ἂν εἰς τὰ ἔθνη 
ἀπεσταλμένος οὐκ ἐγγράφει ἑαυτὸν Εβραίων ἀπόστολον᾽ διὰ τε τὴν πρὸς τὸν κύριον 
τιμὴν, διὰ τε τὸ ἐκ περιουσίας καὶ τοῖς 'Εβραίοις ἐπιστίλλειν, ἐθνῶν κήρυκα ὄντα καὶ 
ἀπόστολον. Lib. vi. 14. ν 
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Two points are equally clear from this testimony ; the first, that Pan- 
teenus entertained no doubt of Paul’s being the author of the epistle to 
the Hebrews, the whole passage implying as well as asserting this; the 
second, that still, either from the suggestions of his own mind, or from 
those made by others, objections had been raised against this opinion, 
because the epistle lacked the usual subscription or inscription of Paul. 
The attempt to solve these doubts, necessarily implies that they had 
been suggested from one of these sources; but from which, we cannot 
tell with any certainty. 

I am very ready to allow, with some recent critics, that the attempt at 
solution is but a poor specimen of critical reasoning, and is insufficient 
to accomplish what Panteenus designed to accomplish. For how was it 
necessary, a8 he seems to suppose, that Paul should have subscribed 
himself an apostle to the Hebrews, if he had put his name to the 
epistle? If he declined doing this, ““ because his Lord and Master was 
the apostle of God to them,” as Panteenus says, still he might (as on 
other occasions he actually does) have called himself an apostle of Jesus 
Christ ; or he might, as he twice does, have called himself a servant of 
Jesus Christ, Phil. i. 1, Tit. i. 1; or he might, as he twice does, have 
simply written his name Paul, 1 Thess. 1. 1, 2 Thess. i. 1. Why should 
he have been any more difident with respect to doing this, in the present 
case, than in any other ? 

As to his diffidence arising from being an apostle to the Gentiles, 
which made him, as Panteenus supposes, decline subscribing his name 
in an epistle to the Hebrews, so much weight cannot well be attributed 
to it. The writer of our epistle has told the persons addressed, of his 
circumstances, and of his companions ; he has also asked their prayers, 
that “he might be speedily restored to them ;” all which necessarily 
implies, that his name was not designed to be wholly concealed, and 
could not be so concealed, from those whom he directly and driginally 
addressed : so that neither of Panteenus’ reasons for Paul’s declining 
to subscribe his name, appears to have any considerable weight in it. 

Eichhorn and Bertholdt, it must be acknowledged, have refuted the 
good father’s critical reasoning, on which I have just animadverted ; 
but they should ngt (as they appear to have done) substitute this for a 
confutation of his testimony also. Bertholdt moreover maintains, that 
Panteenus has simply expressed an opinion, that Paul wrote the epistle 
to the Hebrews; an opinion merely his own, and not founded on any 
tradition. This he endeavours to prove, by the following argument :— 
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‘« It is clear, that Panteenus’ expressions imply the existence of persons, 
in. his time, who maintained the opinion, that Paul was not the author 
of the epistle to the Hebrews. Now, if general tradition maintained 
that he was, how could there be any such persons? For at this time 
it was easy to trace a tradition of this nature up to its primary source.” 
Einleit. p. 2918. 

But has there ever been a period, since the Gospels or Epistles were 
written, in which more or less of them were not discarded by some, and 
doubted by others? Have there not been some such men as Ebionites, 
Alogi, Marcionites, and others of a similar character, in every age, and 
almost in every country? And can it be a valid objection to a book, 
or to testimony respecting it, that such men have rejected it, or doubted 
it? If so, then the whole New Testament must be given up at once; 
and the effort to maintain its genuineness, abandoned as a task utterly 
hopeless ; for what part of it has not been discarded by some of these, 
or such like, sectarians ? 

Does Panteenus, I ask, tell us whence the doubts in question arose ; 
whether from his own mind, from heretics, or from the members of the 
catholic church? Not a word of this. Be it, then, that they came 
from whatever quarter you please, or from all quarters; the weight of 
his testimony is increased, rather than diminished, by the objections. 
For how does the case now stand? Pantenus had objections to the 
apostolic origin of the epistle suggested, by members of the catholic 
church, by heretics, and by his own mind; yet such was the strength of 
his conviction, arising from the evidence opposed to these doubts, that he 
hesitates not in the least to consider it as an established point, that Paul 
was the author of this epistle. He speaks of it as being certainly his. 

Now, whence did Panteenus derive such a conviction? Panteenus, 
who was at the head of the first Christian school in the world; who 
resided near Palestine, and where constant communication was all the 
time kept up with that country; Pantenus, who lived within a century 
after the apostolic age. It cannot be shown, nor in any way rendered 
probable, that he had any favourite or peculiar sentiment to be sup- 
ported by the epistle to the Hebrews, which was the reason why he 
defended its apostolic origin. I am aware of the allegation made by 
some, that the epistle to the Hebrews was already received in the churches 
as one of the sacred books; and that, as some doubted respecting it, 
because it wanted an apostle’s name to sanction it, Panteenus, in order 
to save its credit, and defend the custom of the churches im receiving it 
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as canonical, assigned the reasons produced above, why Paul did not 
subscribe his name to it. But is not this, after all, conceding the very 
point which it is meant to deny? ‘‘ The epistle to the Hebrews 
was already received by the churches; therefore Panteenus defends it!” 
{ndeed ? And how came it to be received ? Whence this general credit 
already obtained; a credit so strong, a custom of reception so general, 
as to inspire Panteenus with entire confidence in its canonical authority, 
and raise him above all the objections which had been suggested? And 
how comes it, that no epistles should have made their way into the 
canon, amid all the conflicting opinions, and various apocryphal and 
supposititious writings, of the early ages of the church, but those which 
either bear an apostle’s name, or were by general consent assigned to an 
- apostle? This is a fundamental question, in respect to the great subject 
of the authority of our New Testament canon. It is an articulus stantis 
vel cadentis auctoritatis, in respect to it. And the answer to this 
question plainly is, that the catholic church in the primitive age, taken 
as a body, were governed by the maxim, that no book or epistle could be 
properly regarded as canonical, except such as was written by an apostle. 

I am far from denying, that particular churches, and even particular 
regions of country, did, near the close of the second century, and after- 
wards, regard as sacred, some of the apocryphal books of the Old 
Testament and of the New. The quotations from them by the Christian 
fathers, is conclusive evidence of this. But, then, such books, for the 
time being, were of course estimated as holding a rank entitled to the 
credit of inspired books. And in respect to the apocryphal writings of 
the New Testament, it is clear that they were regarded, (where they 
were admitted as canonical,) as either coming from the hands of 
_ apostles, or as having been written with their approbation, or under their 
inspection. Nothing can be more evident, than that there was a con- 
stant verging of the church, as a body, toward the point of limitation, 
in respect to canonical credit, that has just been stated. That some 
churches and persons should have committed mistakes, respecting the 
extent to which the principle adverted to would carry them, is not at all 
to be wondered at, considering the state of literary knowledge at that 
period. But that such mistakes were not committed by the predominant 
part of the churches, is demonstrated from the state of the New Testa- 
ment, ever since the earliest period; the received books of which are 
only those, which were regarded as being of apostolic origin, or revision, 
and generally believed to be so. 
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Such being the fact, we may‘ask, and we ought to ask, How came the 
epistle to the Hebrews into the canon; so that Clement of Rome in 
the very first century, and Panteenus in the next, refer to it as Scripture ? 
Why, plainly, because an apostolic origin was attributed to it. Pan- 
teenus regards this as certainty; and Panteenus.says that the apostle who 
wrote it was Paul, διὰ re rd... . τοῖς “Ἑβραίοις ᾿εκιτέλλειν [Παῦλο».] 

I readily concede, that he is not a witness contemporary with Paul. 
Bat he is a witness, (and one of the very best the age afforded, in which 
he lived, and was so distinguished as a man of knowledge) of what the 
opinion of the churches then was. Is it not evident, that in the passage 
under consideration, he is defending the usual opinion of the churches, 
in regard to our epistle ; and that he is not merely delivering his own pri- 
vate sentiments? The manner in which he speaks, plainly declares this. - 

Moreover, that be did speak the opinion which was prevalent and 
general at this period, is rendered still more probable by the fact, that 
at least as early as the time in which he lived, probably earlier, the 
Syriae translation in the East, and the old Latin version in the West, as 
we have already seen, were completed ; both of which went into general 
use in those countries, and both of which comprise the epistle to the 
Hebrews. In regard to the Syriac, it may be further noted, that while 
it was made too early, as it would seem, to comprise the 2d epistle of 
Peter, and the 2d and 3d epistles of John, (which for various reasons 
came later into circulation than the other epistles,) it still comprises the 
epistle to the Hebrews. Are not these facts, then, when taken together, 
good evidence, that the credit of this epistle was early and widely dif- 
fused, and that it was regarded at a very early period, by the great body 
of the churches, as of apostolic origin? To which of the apostles it was 
assigned by current belief, and of course by current tradition, Panteenus 
informs us. 

Let it be distinctly noted, ‘that all this téok place within about a 
century after the apostolic age, (and probably less;) ‘‘ when tradition,” 
as Bertholdt says, ‘‘ might be easily traced back to its origin.” Does 
not, then, the testimony of Panteenus, whom Photius (Cod. 118) repre- 
sents to be not only a hearer of those who had seen the apostles, but of 
some of the apostles themselves, supported as it is by concurrent testi- 
mony of the canon of the churches in the East and in the West, amount 
to satisfactory evidence, in regard to general ecclesiastical tradition at 
the time in which this father lived? And if so, does not this plead 
strongly for the probability, that Paul was the author of the epistle ? 

᾿ ο2 
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I am unable to distinguish the testimony im question of Pantenus, 
from that of other writers, whom Bertholdt quotes as good support for 
the genuineness of other books of the New Testament. How many 
hundred testimonies has he quoted, where the witness does ‘not say 
whether he delivers his own opinion, or recites tradition! Yet Bertholdt 
takes these, and such like testimonies, as legitimate evidence, when he 
sets out to establish the genuineness of any books of the New Testament, 
or of any ancient writing. Why, then, should he resort to the extra- 
ordinary, the unsupported, (I may say improbable,) supposition, that 
Panteenus has, in the case before us, only delivered his own private 
opinion? Even if it were so, the question, ‘ On what was the opinion 
grounded ? what induced him to believe so?’ would present serious 
difficulties, in respect to the suggestions which Bertholdt has made; as 
I have already shown. 

At any rate, the principle which Berthold assumes here, would render 
it utterly impossible ever to establish the genuineness of any of the New 
Testament books; and, I may add, of any other ancient book. A prin- 
ciple fraught with such consequences, cannot, either with propriety or 
safety, be admitted into our critical investigations. 

The importance of this discussion, which treats of testimony so early 
and respectable, in regard to the subject in question, will, I hope, be a 
sufficient apology for the length to which it has been protracted. 

Panteenus was succeeded, in his school, by the celebrated Clement of 
Alexandria, near the close of the second century. Clement, as he tells 
us in the first book of his Stromata, (p. 274. Lardner, Cred. ii. 462,) 
had travelled in Greece, Italy, the East, and Egypt, in quest of know- 
ledge, and employed masters in all these countries. With Pantenus he 
settled down in Egypt; and he represents this teacher, though last in 
time, as first in merit. He compares him to the Sicilian bee, that had 
gathered flowers from the prophetic and apostolic meadows; and repre- 
sents him as filling the minds of his hearers with pure knowledge. 

Clement, then, was well qualified to judge what was the general usage 
and tradition of the churches, in respect to the canon of Scripture ; as 
he had traversed a great part of the regions where churches were planted. 
His testimony (extracted from a work of his, entitled “Ὑποτυπώσεις,) is 
preserved by Eusebius, in his Ecc. Hist. 1. vi. c.14. ‘* In his book,” 
says Eusebius, ‘‘ Clement affirms that Paul 1s the author of the epistle 
to the Hebrews; and that, as it was addressed to Hebrews, it was origi- 
nally written in their language, and afterwards translated by Luke, for 
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the use of the Greeks ; which is the reason, why the colouring of the style 
is the same in this epistle and in the Acts of the Apostles.. The reason 
why Paul did not affix his name at the head of it, probably is, because 
* the Hebrews had conceived a prejudice against him, and were suspicious 
of him. Very prudently, therefore, he did not place his name at the 
head of the epistle, so as to divert them from the perusal of it.* 

Eichhorn and Bertholdt have endeavoured to show here, also, that 
Clement's testimony is only his own private opinion, or at most, that of 
his master, Panteenus. Eichhorn attacks the apology which Clement 
makes for Paul’s omitting to prefix his name to the epistle ; and seeming 
to triumph over this, he dismisses the whole of the testimony along 
with it. Bertholdt has pursued a course somewhat different. Panteenus 
he represents as giving one reason why the name of Paul is omitted ; 
Clement, another. This contradiction, he avers, proves that neither 
Panteenus nor Clement rested on tradition as their support, but only 
followed their own conjecture. 

This conclusion is somewhat singular. What is the point in question ? 
Simply, whether Paul wrote the epistle to the Hebrews. Panteenus says 
that he did; Clement asserts the same; both, as it appears, without 
any doubt or hesitation in their own minds. How came they by this 
confidence? Clement derived it, says Bertholdt, from his master Pan- 
teenus. But from whom did Panteenus derive it? Whence did be get 
so much confidence respecting this point, as to overcome all the obstacles 
thrown in the way of such a belief? He appears to have been a man 
of great sobriety, knowledge, diligence, and excellence of character. He 
was no innovator; nor does it appear that he had any pride of specu- 
lative opinions and gonceits to foster. But because he answers the 
doubts, that had been suggested against Paul’s being the author of the 
epistle to the Hebrews, in one way, and Clement in another, “ this,” says 
Bertholdt, “ is contradiction ; and it shows that neither of these fathers 
grounded his opinion on tradition, but on his own conjectures.”. Con-— 
tradiction in what? Are these two fathers agreed on the great point in 


Φ "Ey dt ταῖς “Yrorvrucet .... τὴν πρὸς “Εβραίους ἐπιστολὴν Παύλον μὲν εἶναι 
φησὶ γεγράφθαι δὲ “Ἑβραίοις “Ἑβραϊκῆ φωνῆ" Λουκᾶν δὲ φιλοτίμως μεθερμηνεύσαντα 
ἐκδοῦναι τοῖς “Ἑλλησιν. “Ὅθεν τὸν αὐτὸν χρῶτα εὑρίσκεσθαι κατὰ τὴν ἑρμηνείαν 
ταύτης τῆς ἐπιστολῆς καὶ τῶν πράξεων. Μὴ προγεγράφθαι δὲ τὸ, Παῦλος ἀπόστο- 
hoc, εἰκότως “Ἑβραίοις γὰρ φησιν ἐπιστέλλων πρόλήψιν εἰληφόσι κατ᾽ αὐτοῦ. καὶ 
ὑποπτεύουσιν αὐτὸν, συνετῶς πάνυ οὐκ ly ἀρχῆ ἀπέστρεψεν αὐτοὺς τὸ ὄνομα θεὶρ.--- 
Lib. wi. 14. 
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question, viz. whether Paul was the author of the epistle? This is con- 
ceded. Where, then, is the contradiction? ‘They are not agreed how 
the doubts raised against it should be solved.” What follows? “ Why, 
as Bertholdt avers, “ that they grounded not their opinions on tradition.” ᾿ 
That is, (if this have any appropriate meaning,) that tradition had not 
brought down to them the mode of solving these doubts ; since they were 
not agreed in the mode of solving them. But what if tradition had, as 
is most probable, handed down to them neither doubts nor solutions ; 
and that the solutions they proposed were of newly-raised doubts, which 
about this time began to appear in some of the Occidental churches— 
solutions drawn, as I would most freely concede, from their own personal] 
views, rather than from tradition ; what, I ask, has the manner of solv- 
ing these doubts to do with the main point at issue? Nothing at all; 
and be it, that Eichhorn has triumphed over both the good fathers, Pan- 
tenus and Clement, in showing the incompetency of their reasoning to 
solve the doubts then raised, it leaves their testimony, as to the great 
point at issue, quite untouched. 

I am not disposed, however, to concede so much to Eichhorn’s rea- 
soning, in respect to the assertions of Clement. If Paul did write the 
epistle to the Hebrews, and direct it to a church in Palestine, every one 
acquainted with his history knows, that the Hebrews in that country, 
at least very many of them, were affected towards him as Clement has 
represented them to be ; and this might be a proper and adequate rea- 
son, for not setting down his name at the head of his epistle. 

εἰ But Paul,” says Eichhorn, “‘ has not shrunk from openly professing 
his name on all other occasions.” This may be true. But to what 
other part of the church did he write, circumstamced as the Jews of 
Palestine were? Does not a prudent man change the mode of his 
address, as circumstances may require ? 

_« But, after all, the author has not concealed himself. At the close 
of the epistle he has developed circumstances which must certainly make 
him known.” I grant/it, in respect to the church whom he immediately 
and primitively addressed; but the case would not be the same in 
respect to other churches, for whom, also, there can be but little doubt, 
the epistle was ultimately designed. At least, those who read it, would 
first have been subjected to the influence of its reasoning, and its elo- 
quent and powerful remoastrances, before they would come to make the 
inquiries about the author, suggested by the circumstances at the close. 
May not the author, who could write such an epistle, well have trusted 
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to its power in disarming prejudices, which the appearance merely of a 
name at the outset might have heightened? And might not Clement, 
who travelled through the East, and over so many countries, have thus 
come acquainted with the manner in which the difficulty was com- 
nonly solved, which he proposes? This solution, although Eichhorn 
thinks it to be so incompetent, is still a much more probable one than’ 
that of Pantenus; nay, I must think that it is in itself by no means 
destitute of probability. How can it be shown in any way to be incon- 
gruous, that such a reason should have influenged Paul to withhold his 
name ? 

But further, Bertholdt says, ‘‘ Another proof that Clement did not 
ground his testimony on tradition, is, that he declares the epistle to have 
been originally written in Hebrew ; and that Luke translated it into the 
Greek language; and thus he mérely undertakes, in his own way, to 
account for the diversity of the style from that of Paul, and its similarity 
to that of the Acts of the Apostles ?” 

Be it so then, for the sake of argument. But still, what is the amount 
of this? Nothing more than that Clement undertakes to meet an objec-. 
tion, raised from the style of the epistle; and to show how this. style 
could be somewhat diverse from Paul's, and yet the epistle derive its 
origin from that apostle. How can this determine, that Clement did not 
ground his belief of Paul’s being the author of the epistle, on the tradi- 
tion of the church, rather than on his own conjecture ? 

In fact, that Clement should have remained entirely unmoved in ‘this 
opinion, by all objections made to Paul’s being the author of our epistle, 
proves just the reverse of what Bertholdt has endeavoured to establish. 
It proves, beyond all reasonable controversy, the strength and constancy 
of his opinion, which triumphed over all such obstacles; and which to 
do this, must, as it seems to me, have been supported, in his own mind, 
by the general voice of the churches among whom he had travelled. 

But further to invalidate the testimony of Panteenus and Clement, 
Bertholdt suggests, that ‘‘they were inclined to favour the epistle to 
the Hebrews, on account of the Alexandrine spirit which reigns in 
it,” [he means the spirit of allegorizing and findig secondary senses to 
language ;] and ‘to establish the credit of a favourite letter, they 
attributed it to Paul, being supported in this by the apparent similarity 
which it has to his writings.” . 

Now, since this is altogether gratuitous conjecture, it might not 
improperly be answered by conjecture that such was not the case. I 
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will suggest, however, that it is by no means certain, either that Pan- 
teenus or Clement were natives of Alexandria. The probability is, that 
they came there partly as learners, but principally as teachers ; and that 
their opinions were not formed merely by the fashion of interpreting the. 
Scriptures at Alexandria. Besides, what ground is there to suppose that 
these fathers, conscientious and deeply imbued with reverence for the 
Scriptures as they were, would have been persuaded, by attachment to 
the Alexandrine spirit of allegory, to foist a book into the canon of the 
New Testament as Pauls, when they had no evidence on which to 
ground such an opinion? And how comes it, that at this very period, 
this same epistle was inserted in the canon, in the Jtala of the western 
churches, and the Peshito or old Syriac version of the eastern ones ? 
Did Panteenus and Clement effect this ?_ They had no concern with the 
management of either of these churches. Christiahs then in the East 
and West, far distant from Alexandria, did ascribe canonical authority 
‘to this epistle; and if they did so, there 1s, of course, good reason to 
believe, that they ascribed the epistle to an apostle as the author. What 
probability can there be, then, that Clement and Panteenus ascribed this 
epistle to Paul, merely on the ground of their own private opinion or 
local prejudices ? 

The sum of testimony for the second century has now been presented. 
Its importance is greatly magnified by its proximity to the time when the 
epistle was written, and when tradition respecting it might be traced 
back, as Bertholdt avers, without much difficulty, by a sober and inte- 
rested inquirer. That at the close of the first century, the epistle to the 
Hebrews was not only extant, but in full credit as a canonical writing 
at Rome, we have seen in the examination of the testimony of Clement 
of Rome. That at the close of the second century, it occupied a place 
in the canon of the eastern, the western, and the intermediate churches, 
follows from the testimony that has now been examined. That Paul 
was the author of this epistle, ‘appears to have been the firm belief of 
the most celebrated theological school then existing; and that this 
belief harmonized with that of the churches in general, who required 
evidence of apostolic origin or approbation, in order to entitle an epistle 
to a place in the canon, seems quite probable, and is contradicted by no 
circumstances with which we are acquainted. 

We may now advance to the former part of the third century, and 
examine a few of the principal witnesses. 

The celebrated Origen, second to none of the fathers (except Jerome) 
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as a critic, and in general learning superior to them all, the disciple and 
the successor of Clement at Alexandria, is, in all respects, a most 
important witness to be examined. He spent his life in the study and 
explanation of the Scriptures; and his testimony in regard to the canon 
of Scripture, at the time when he flourished, (A. D. 220,) is of greater 
weight than that of any other individual of the same period. 

The most explicit testimony of Origen is, that which Eusebius has 
preserved, Ecc. Hist. vi. 25; being an extract from one of Origen’s 
hemilies on the epistle to the Hebrews. The passage runs thus in Euse- 
bius : “ [ἢ respect to the epistle to the Hebrews, Origen decides thus in 
his homilies upon it. ‘The character of the style of the epistle to the 
Hebrews has not the unpolished cast of the apostle’s language, who pro- 
fesses himself to be a man unlearned in speech, i. e. in phraseology. 
Besides, this epistle, in the texture of its style, is more conformed to 
Greek idiom ; as every one must confess, who is able to distinguish differ- 
ences in style. Moreover, the ideas in this epistle are admirable, and 
not inferior to those which are confessedly apostolic; and this every one 
must concede is true, who has attentively read the writings of the apos- 
tles.’ A little further on he adds, ‘ If I were to give my opinion, I should 
say, the phraseology and the texture belong to some one relating the 
apostle’s sentiments, and, as it were, commenting on the words of his 
master. If any church therefore hold this to be an epistle of Paul, let 
tt receive commendation on account of this; FOR IT 18 NOT WITHOUT 
REASON (ot εἰκῆ,) THAT THE ANCIENTS HAVE HANDED IT DOWN 
(παραδεδώκασι, have had a tradition) AS BEING OF PAUL. Who wrote 
the epistle, [ypayac, penned it, or committed it to writing,] God [only] 
knows with certainty; but the report which has reached us is, that some 
affirm it to be written by Clement, bishop of Rome; and some, by Luke, 
who wrote the Gospel and the Acts.’”* Euseb. Hist. Ecc. vi. 25. 
Lard. iv. p. 235. . 


© 1.400. περὶ τῆς πρὸς ‘EBpalouc ἱπιστολῆς ἐν ταῖς εἰς αὐτὴν ὁμιλίαις ταῦτα 
διαλαμβάνει" ὅτι ὁ χαρακτὴρ τῆς λέξεως τῆς πρὸς ᾿Εβραίους ἐπιγεγραμμένης ἐπι- 
στολῆς οὐκ ἔχει τὸ ἐν λόγῳ ἰδιωτικὸν, ζοῦ ἀποστόλου, ὁμολογήσαντος ἑαυτὸν ἰδιώτην 
εἶναι τῷ λόγῳ, τουτέστι τῇ φράσει. ᾿Αλλὰ ἐστὶν ἡ ἐσιστολὴ συνθέσει τῆς λέξεως 
᾿Ἑλληνικωτέρα, πᾶς ὁ ἐπιστάμενος κρίνειν φράσεων διαῤορὰς ὁμολογῆσαι ἄν. Πάλιν 
re αὖ ὅτι τὰ νοήματα τῆς ἐπιστολῆς θαυμάσια ἐστι, καὶ ob δευτέρα τῶν ἀποστολικῶν 
ὁμολογουμένων γραμμάτων' καὶ τοῦτο ἂν συμφήσαι εἶναι ἀληθὲς πᾶς ὁ προσέχων 
τῇ ἀναγνώσει τῷ ἀποστολικῇ. Τούτοις μεθ’ ἵτερα ἐπιφέρει λέγων᾽ ᾿Εγὼ δὲ ἀπο- 
φαινόμενος εἴποιμ᾽ ἂν, ὅτι τὰ μὲν νοήματα τοῦ ἀποστολου ἐστὶν ἡ δὲ φράσις καὶ 
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This passage has been appealed to for different purposes, by writers 
of different sentiments; by some, in order to show that Origen doubted, 
by others to show that he did not doubt, about Paul’s bemg the author 
of the epistle in question. Omitting an account of what others have 
said, let us endeavour to elicit the sentiments of Origen, by consider- 
ing this passage in connexion with other passages to be found in his 
writings. 

(1.) It is plain that Origen felt the force of the objection against the 
authorship of Paul, drawn from the style and manner of the epistle, in 
the same way as his preceptor Clement had before done; and to meet 
this objection, he suggests a reason similar to that which Clement had 
suggested. Clement says, that the epistle was first written in Hebrew, 
and then translated by Luke into Greek; and thus he endeavours to 
account for the supposed diversity of style between this epistle and those 
of Paul. But Origen does not appear to have at all supposed that it was 
written, at first, in Hebrew. He supposes it to have been for substance 
delivered, dictated, or spoken by the apostle, and penned down by some 
one who used his own diction, commenting, as jt were, on the words of 
his master. In this way, the sentiments are regarded as apostolic and 
authoritative, while the diction is considered as arising from one not an 
apostle; and thus the full credit of the epistle is maintained, while the 
objection to this credit, drawn from the diversity of style, is apparently 
removed. | 

(2.) It should be noted, that Origen does not say, whether the objec- 
tions against the epistle to the Hebrews being the production of Paul, 
arose from his own mind, or from the allegations of others. Most pro- 
bably from both sources. He appears to have had a full conviction, that 
there was a diversity of style in it; and to remove the difficulty about 
the credit of the epistle, which arose in his mind from this circum- 
stance, he resorted to the supposition just mentioned. We can have 
no reasonable doubt, that at this time there were some, who alleged 
that this epistle did not come from the hand of Paul; as Panteenus 


ἡ σύνθεσις, ἀπομνημονεύσαντὸς τενος τὰ drogrokcd, καὶ ὡσπερεὶ σχολιογραφή- 
σαντος τὰ εἰρημένα ὑπὸ τοῦ διδασκάλον. Εἴ τις οὖν ἐκκλησία ἔχει rabryy τὴν ἐπισ- 
τολὴν ὡς Παύλου, αὕτη εὐδοκιμείτω καὶ ἐπὶ τοῦτος Οὐ γὰρ εἰκῆ οἱ ἀρχαῖοι dv 
ὧρες ὡς Παύλου αὐτὴν παραδεδώκασι. Τὶς δὲ ὁ γράψας τὴν ἐπιστολὴν, τὸ μὲν 
ἀληθὲς Θεὸς οἶδεν ἡ δὲ εἰς ἡμᾶς φθάσασα ἱστορία, ὑπὸ τινων μὲν λεγόντων, ὅτε 
Κλήμης ὁ γενόμενος ἐπίσκοπος Ρωμαίων ἔγραψε τὴν ἐπιστολὴν" ὑπὸ τενων δὲ, ὅτε 
Λουκᾶς ὁ γράψας τὸ Εὐαγγέλιον καὶ τὰς Πράξεις. Ecc. Hist. vi. 35. 
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and Clement had, before this, made an effort to remove objections 
against it. ; 

(3.) The very manner. in which Origen attempts to remove objections, 
shows that he gave full credit to the apostolic origin of the epistle. 
“The thoughts,” he avers, ‘‘ are apostolic, and worthy of an apostle ; 
but the diction is derived from another.” And when he says, “" 7 is not 
without reason that the ancients have handed it down as belonging to 
Paul ;” and then adds, “ but who wrote it, God only knows with cer- 
tainty, some attributing it to Luke, and some to Clement :” nothing can 
be plainer, than that he means here to suggest, that he considers it to be 
uncertain who penned it, i. 6. reduced tt to writing; for he had just 
asserted that the thoughts were suggested by. the apostle, while the 
diction arose from him who reduced them to writing. To suppose (as 
has been supposed) that Origen means to assert, that God only knows 
from whom the sentiments of the epistle sprung, or who the author was, 
m this sense, is to suppose that Origen has directly contradicted himeelf, 
in the very same paragraph. Therefore, 

(4.) When Origen says, that some attribute it to Luke, and some to 
Clement; the probability clearly is, (from the connexion in which this 
stands,) that he means to say, ‘‘ Some attribute the penning or writing 
of it down, to the one or the other of these persons.” If this be so, (and 
it appears to be very plain that it is,) it only serves to show, that Origen 
did not consider the tradition about Luke and Clement as well estab- 
lished; and especially 80, as the traditionary reports were not agreed - 
respecting the amanuensis or recorder of the epistle. It is possible, 
I acknowledge, that Origen means to say, that some attributed the real 
authorship to Luke or Clement; although I cannot think that this 
opinion® has any probable support, in the passage of Origen now under 
consideration, if it be explained by any just rules of interpretation. 

(5.) It is clear that Origen ascribes his own belief, and the belief of 
the churches of his time, that the epistle was Paul's, to ancient tradition. 
“ΤΡ any church receive this epistle as Paul’s, let it be commended for this; 
for it is not without reason, that the ancients (oi ἀρχαῖοι) have handed 
it down (παρδεδώκασι) as Paul's.” Here two things are asserted ; first, 
that the tradition of its being Paul's is well grounded, in Origen’s view, 
obx εἰκῆ παραδεδώκασι; and secondly, that it is an ancient tradition, for 
οἱ ἀρχαῖοι ἄνδρες have so thought. 

I cannot well account for it, that Eichhorn and Bertholdt have kept 
out of sight this direct testimony of Origen to the tradition of the churches. 
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Eichhorn has indeed quoted it (§ 271,) but made no.comment upon it; 


while Bertholdt has broken the paragraph into two parts, and quoted. 


what precedes the clause in question, in one place (p. 2944,) and that 
which follows it in another (p. 2956 ;) while he has wholly omitted the 
clause under consideration. The opinion of Pantenus and Clement, 
that Paul wrote this epistle, had previously been ascribed by these critics 
either to their own conjectures, or to the influence which the views of the 
church of Alexandria had over them, in respect to this subject. Origen 
also is represented by them, as struggling between his own convictions 
and the prejudices of the times, in respect to the point in question, and as 
falling at last upon the conjecture, that ‘‘ the sentiments are the apostle’s, 
while the diction is another’s,” in order to reconcile his own views, and 
the current prejudices of the Alexandrine church. These critics have 
been very careful to render prominent the expression of Origen—who 
wrote tt, God [only] knows, report attributing tt to Clement and to 
Luke; and they have quoted this too, without adverting at all to the 
evident meaning of it, which is, ‘‘ who penned or wrote it down is uncer- 
tain, report attributing it to different men; using the expression just as 
if Origen had simply said, ‘‘ who was the author of the epistle, God only 
knows.”’ See Berth. Einl. § 648. Eichh. § 271. Besides this, Bertholdt 
represents Origen as asserting, that an ancient tradition, brought down 
even to his time, attributed the authorship of the epistle to Luke (p. 2955,) 
or to Clement (p. 2958;) but that Origen, believing neither of these 
ancient traditions, declared that ‘‘ God only knows who composed it.” 
One cannot help remarking, how leaning towards a favourite hypothesis 
will help to obscure one part of testimony, and make another to stand 
out in relief. That οἱ ἀρχαῖοι ἄνδρες have not, as Origen asserts, without 


reason declared the epistle to be Paul's, this critic has passed over with 


profound silence. On the other hand, “‘ it is an ancient tradition,” he says, 
‘< propagated down to the time of Origen, that either Clement or Luke 
composed it.” But Origen himself does not say this. His words are 
simply, “¢ Who wrote it [i. e. penned it down,] God knows, ἡ δὲ εἰς ἡμᾶς 
- φϑάσασα ἱστορία, but a report has come to us, that it was either Clement 
or Luke.” Now, where is the ancient tradition, brought.even down to 
Origen’s time, ascribing the composition of the epistle to two different 
men, neither of whom Origen believed to be the author? So far from 
this, Origen says not a word here of ancient tradition ; nor even of cradi- 
tion at all. He does not say that either ἱστορία παλαιὰ, or παράδοσις 
παλαιὰ, brings down this report; but simply ἡ εἰς ἡμᾶς φϑάσασα ἱστορία, 
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1. 6. report has come to us ; or, it ts reported; there is a report ; report 
says—that either Luke or Clement wrote it. Now, he might have used 
the same expression, I freely concede, if such report had been ancient ; 


but he might use the same, too, in reference merely to the reports of his’ 


day; at which time, no doubt, various difficulties were raised, in some of 
the churches, respecting the Pauline origin of the epistle. Certainl y> 
then, Bertholdt has no mght to represent Origen in the manner he does, 
as averring that ancient tradition assigned the authorship of the epistle 
to Luke or to Clement. 

Indeed, the language which Origen employs, in this case, would seem 
to be designedly different from that which he employs in the sentence 
wholly omitted by Bertholdt, which runs thus; “If any church holds 
this epistle to be Paul's, it deserves commendation for this ; because οὐκ 
εἰκῆ the ancients have handed it down to us, that it is Paul’s. Observe 
the expressions oi ἀρχαῖοι and παραδεδώκασι, words altogether appro- 
priate to the designation of truly ‘ancient tradition, and not to be mis- 
taken; while the report concerning kuke and Clement is announced 
simply by ἡ εἷς ἡμᾶς φθάσασα ἱστορία, leaving it wholly indeterminate 
whether this report is recent or ancient; for φθάσασα surely does not 
of course designate the antiquity of the report. Why Bertholdt should 
thus magnify this part of Origen’s assertion, and wholly omit all notice 
of the other, which cannot be misunderstood, and is not liable to mis- 
construction, is best known to himself. But thus much may he properly 
said, If the testimony of the ancients (or moderns) is to be managed in 
this way, then we may assert, with equal truth, our inability to prove 
any thing, or our ability te prove aliquid ex aliquo. 

That Origen was not in the doubtful state about the epistle, which the 
critics just named represent him to be, may be clearly evinced from other 
passages in his writings, even if the one already examined were to be 
regarded as dubious. For example; Comm. on John, (ii. p. 18, ed. 
Huet.,) ““ According to this, the apostle says,’ and then quotes Heb. 
y. 12. That by this apostle he meant Paul, other passages in the same 
commentary clearly show. E. g. ‘‘In the epistle to the Hebrews, the 
same Paul says,“t p. 56; again, ‘‘ Paul in the epistle to the Hebrews,”’} 
p. 162. In his book against Celsus, he says; ‘For it is written by 


Φ κατὰ τοῦτὸ φησιν ὃ ἀπόστολος, ὅτι, x. τ΄ Δ. loc. cit. 
+ Καὶ ἐν τῇ πρὸς Ἑβραίους, ὃ αὐτὸς Παῦλὸς φησι, κ΄ τ΄ X. loc. cit. 
{ Ὁ δὲ Παῦλος, ἐν TF πρὸς 'Εβραίους, «. τ΄ Δ. loc. cit. 
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Paul, in his letter to the Corinthians....and the same‘apostle says ;"** 
and then he quotes Heb. v. 12, Contra Cels. p. 482, ed. Bened. In 
his treatise on prayer, he quotes the epistle to the Hebrews, as an epistle 
‘of the same apostle who wrote the epistle to the Ephesians, De Oratione 
i. p. 250, ed. Bened. In a homily, preserved in a Latin translation, he 
says, ‘“‘ Paul himself, the greatest of the apostles, writing to the He- 
brews, says ;"+ then he quotes Heb. xii. 18,22, 23. He also appeals 
to this epistle as authoritative, in establishing amy position ; 6. g. Comm. 
in John it. 57, 58, ed. Huet. 

These testimonies can leave no doubt what the opinion of Origen was, 
as to the real authorship of the epistle, however he might account for 
what he deemed the peculiar colouring of the style. It is surely quite 
a subordinate question, Who was the amanuensis or translator of Puul ? 
The important questions are, Did the sentiments originate from him ? 
And is he the real author of them? If Origen has not developed his 
opinion respecting these questions beyond all doubt, I know not that 
it is in the power of language to qo this. If he has not most explicitly 
averred, that the then ancient tradition taught this, and for good reasoiis, 
I am unable to conceive how he could have averred it. 

(6.) Let us ask, how far back must this testimony have gone, in order 
to be anctent in Origen’s time? Nothing can be weaker, than the 
assertion that Origen refers, in his ἀρχαῖοι ἄνδρες, to Clement and Pan- 
teenus; both of whom were his contemporaries, and lived until be was 
about thirty years of age. Panteenus died about 211, as Jerome affirms; 
Clement, about A. D. 217 or 220; and Origen was born A. D. 184 or 
185. Now, as Origen lived but little more than acentury from the apostolic 
age, nothing can be plainer, than’ that the οἱ ἀρχαῖοι ἄνδρες must mean, 
either those who were conversant with the apostles, or at least the gene- 
ration succeeding them. This not only confirms what I have already 
endeavoured to prove, from Clement of Rome, from the testimony of 
the Italic and Syriac versions, and from Panteenus and Clement, viz. 
that the epistle to the Hebrews was canonical in the primitive age of the 
church; but it shows, beyond reasonable doubt, that Panteenus and 
Clement believed Paul to be the author of the epistle to the Hebrews, 


* γίγρακται γὰρ παρὰ τῷ Παύλῳ ἡμῶν Κορισθίοις ἱπιστέλλοντι. . . . ὁ δὲ αὐτὸς 
νος φησὶ, καὶ γεγόνατε χρείαν ἔχοντες, x. τ. X, loc. cit. 

+ Ipse ergo apostolorum maximus .... Paulus .... dicit, ad Hebresos scribens, 
εἰς. Homil. III. in Num, p. 281, edit. Benedict. 
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in common with the churches of their times, on the ground of ecclesias- 
tical tradition, and not from their own conceit, or their own prejudices in 
favour of Alexandrine notions. 

(7.) It appears that Ongen was strongly impressed with the con- 
viction, that the style of the epistle to the Hebrews was different from’ 
the usual one of Paul. Yet so firm was his conviction, that the epistle 
for substance did originate from Paul, that he has not only often 
ascribed it directly to him, odééer, but given us at large his view, viz. 
that he considered Paul as the author of the thoughts or ideas. At the 
same time, he endeavours to account for it, without prejudice to this 
opinion, or to church tradition, that the costume of the epistle is not 
Pauline, by supposing a disciple of Paul to have recorded the concep- 
tions of his master in his own language. That Origen should have 
adhered to what he declares to be the tradition of the ancients, respecting 
the author of this epistle, under such circumstances, and beset with such 
doubts, exhibits, in a most striking manner, the strength of his convic- 
tions, and the weight of tradition in its favour. 

The allegation made by Eichhorn and Bertholdt, that Origen con- 
ceded the epistle to the Hebrews to be Paul’s, from forbearance to the 
prejudices of the church at Alexandria, and out of love to the allegory 
which is in it, the credit of which he would wish to defend, has no real 
support. In regard to his prejudices in favour of the church at Alex- 
andria, we cannot suppose them to have been very strong; for he was 
banished from this place, in the midst of his public labours, when he 
was about 48 years of age; and he spent the last 22 years of his life 
principally at Cesarea and in its neighbourhood, never returning 
again to Alexandria. Yet in works, published long after he resided at 
Cesarea, he ascribes to Paul the epistle to the Hebrews. And in regard 
to the allegory of this epistle, if this were the principal reason for 
receiving it into the canon, then why did he not also receive the epistle 
of Barnabas, the Shepherd of Hermas, and many other pieces of a 
similar nature, in which the ancient church abounded? We may well 
be permitted to ask, indeed, why should we ascribe any other motive to 
Origen for receiving this epistle, than what he declares to have been a 
sufficient and commendable one in the churches, viz. that the ancients, 
NOT WITHOUT REASON, had handed tt down as Paul’s? 

The opinion of the church at Alexandria appears to have been uni- 
formly the same, after the age of this great man. I shall very briefly 
notice it here; as testimony later than Origen’s, from this quarter, can 
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amount but to little more than proof, that the opinions of himself and his 
predecessors continued to be held without variation. 

Dionysius, bishop of Alexandria, received the epistle to the Hebrews 
as canonical, and as the work of Paul, about A.D. 247; as did Theog- 
nostus, probably a teacher in the famous Christian school at Alexandria, 
about 282. It was received as Paul’s by Alexander, bishop in the same 
city, about 313; by the celebrated Athanasius, bishop of the same place, 
about 326; by Didymus, master of the catechetical school there, about 
370; and by Cyril, bishop of Alexandria, about 412. 

It is unnecessary to proceed any farther on, than down to the time 
of Jerome and Augustine; whose opinion in favour of this epistle being 
Paul's, is universally acknowledged; and whose influence over the 
western churches occasioned the gradual, and finally the universal, 
reception of it, by all those churches in that quarter where it had been 
rejected. 


§ 15. Testimony of the Eastern Churches. 


From Egypt let us now repair to the Eastern region, and seé what 
the tradition of the churches was in that quarter. 

We have alréady seen that Justin Martyr, a native of Samaria, quotes 
from our epistle about 140. After Justin, there were no considerable 
writers, in this part of the church, whose works are still extant, until the 
time of Eusebius. Methodius, however, bishop first of Olympus in 
Lycia, and afterwards of Tyre, seems pretty plainly to ascribe this epistle 
to Paul, about 292, Lard. vii. 261. It was probably received as such 
by Pamphylius, presbyter at Cesarea, about 294; as it stands in the 
midst of Paul’s epistles, in a manuscript copied from one of Pamphilus, 
id. vii. 325. 

But the most important testimony from this quarter, (next after that 
of Origen, who lived at a period so much earlier, and spent here the 
most important part of his life, viz. the last twenty-two years of it,) 
remains to be recited. 1 refer to the testimony of Eusebius of Cesarea, 
the well-known historian of the church, who has taken so much pains to 
collect evidence from all quarters, respectin;: the canon of Scripture. I 
shall produce his testimony in a collected view, in order to facilitate the 

comparison of it; and then subjoin a few remarks. 
Lib. un. ὁ. iii. « Fourteen epistles are clearly and certainly Paul's; 
although it is proper to be known, that some have rejected that which is 
written to the Hebrews, alleging, with the church at Rome, that it is 
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spoken against, as not belonging to Paul.”* A little after this, in the 
same book, c. xxv., he reckons among the books of Scripture, which he 
calls ὁμολογούμενοι, (i.e. not contradicted, or gainsayed, viz. by such 
authority as to create any doubts, or to any considerable extent, in the 
church,) the epistles of Paul; in which, beyond all question, he includes 
the epistle to the Hebrews; for he afterwards particularizes the epistle 
of James, of Jude, the 2d Peter, and 2d and 3d John, as those books 
which are ἀντιλεγόμενοι, 1. 6. called in question, contradicted.t In the 
same book, c. xxxviil., after saying that Clement of Rome had made 
many extracts from the epistle to the Hebrews, he adds, ‘‘ Wherefore, 
not without reason, this epistle is reckoned among the writings of Paul. 
For when Paul had written to the Hebrews, in their vernacular language, 
some say that Luke made a translation of it, and some, that this Clement 
did, of whom we have been speaking.t In Lib. vi. c. xx., he mentions, 
that ““ Caius, in a dispute against Proclus, held at Rome in the time of 
Zephyrinus, blames the temerity and audacity of his opponents in com- 
posing new writings, and mentions only thirteen epistles of Paul, not 
numbering that which is inscribed to the Hebrews. Moreover, even to 
the present time, this epistle is reckoned, by some of the Romans, as not 
belonging to Paul.’’§ 
In Eusebius, we meet with the first ecclesiastical writer, who has 


Φ Tos δὲ Παύλον πρόδηλοι καὶ σαφεῖς al δεκατέσσαρερ᾽ ὅτι ys μὴν τινες ἠθετήκασι 
σὴν πρὸς ‘EBpalovc, πρὸς τὴς Ῥωμαίων ἐκκλησίας, ὡς μὴ Παύλου οὔσαν αὑτὴν ἀντι- 
λέγεσθαι φήσαντες, οὗ δίκαιον ἀγνοεῖν. Hist. Ecc. iii. 3. 

+ Μετὰ δὲ ταύτην [sc. τὴν τῶν Πράξεων γραφὴν] τὰς Παύλου καταλεκτίον ἐπισ- 
τολας αἷς ἑξῆς, κι τ. Δ. . ««. ταῦτα μὲν ἐν ὁμολογουμένοις. Τῶν δὲ ἀντιλεγομένων 
.“.... ἡ λεγομένη ᾿Ιακώβου. «. ... καὶ lobia, ἥτε Πέτρου δευτέρα ἐπιτολὴ, καὶ 
ἡ ὀνομαζομένη δεντίρα καὶ τρίτη ᾿Ιωάννου. Hist. Ecc. iii, 25. 

t Ἔν ἦ [sc. ἐπιτόὸλῆ Κλήμεντος] τῆς πρὸς ᾿Ββραίους πολλὰ νοήματα παραθεὶς, 
ἤδε δὲ καὶ αὐτολεξεὶ ῥητοῖς τισιν ἐξ αὐτῆς χρησάμενος, σαφίφατα περίφησιν ὅτι μὴ 
νεὸν ὑπάρχει τὸ σύγγραμμα. Ὅθεν εἰκότως ἔδοξεν αὐτὸ τοῖς λοιποῖς ἐγκαταλεχθῆ- 
vas γράμμασι τοῦ ἀποτόλουι Ἑβραίοις γὰρ διὰ τῆς πατρίου γλώττης ἐγγράφως 
ὠμιληεκότος τοῦ Παύλου, οἱ μὲν τὸν εὐαγγελιτὴν Λουκᾶν, οἱ δὲ τὸν Κλήμεντα τοῦτον 
αὐτὸν ἑρμηνεῦσαι τὴν γραφὴν. Lib. iii. 38. 

§ Ἤλθε δὲ εἰς ἡμᾶς καὶ Tatov λογιωτάτου ἀνδρὸς διάλογος, ἐπὶ ρώμης κατα Ζεφυρῖ"» 
voy, πρὸς Πρόκλον τῆς κατὰ Φρυγας αἱρήσεως ὑπερμακοῦντα κεκινημένος" ἐν ᾧ τῶν δὶ 
ἐναντίας τὴν περὶ τὸ συντάττειν καινὰς γραφάς προπέτειὰν τε καὶ τόλμαν ἐπιτομίζων, 
γῶν τοῦ ἱεροῦ ἀποτόλου δεκατριῶν μόνων ἐπιφολῶν μνημονεύει, τὴν πρὸς Ἕβραιους 
μὴ συναρεθμήσας ταῖς λοιπαῖς. ᾿Επεὶ καὶ εἰς δεῦρο παρὰ Ῥωμαίων τισιν, οὗ νομίζεται 
νοῦ ἀποτόλου τυγχάνειν, Lib. vi. 20. 

H 
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designedly made out a full and regular catalogue of the canon of the 
New Testament; and who made extensive investigation, in regard to 
the opinions of the church respecting this subject. From a view of his 
testimony, collected and compared together, it is clear— 

(1.) That there were, in the East, some who doubted whether Paul 
wrote the epistle to the Hebrews; and that they appealed, in support of 
this opinion, to the church at Rome. It is clear, too, that in the time 
of Zephyrinus, (about 212,) there were persons in the Western church, 
and probably at Rome, who denied that this epistle was written by 
Paul; for Caius reckons only thirteen epistles of Paul, probably omit- 
ting that to the Hebrews. And that this denial continued down 
to the time of Eusebius, in the church at Rome, (his words are, 
παρὰ “Ῥωμαίων τισιν, by some of the Romans,) is clearly signified by 
this historian. 

(2.) His assertion of the Pauline origin of the epistle to the Hebrews, 
is as unequivocal and strong as language can well make it. ‘ Fourteen 
epistles of Paul,” (of course, the epistle to the Hebrews included, there 
being but thirteen without it,) ‘‘ are CLEARLY and CERTAINLY Paul's, 
πρόδηλοι καὶ σαφεῖς. And again, he reckons this epistle among the books 
which are ὁμολογούμενοι, i. 6. generally recognized, admitted. These 
declarations Eusebius makes, with a full view of the objections urged 
against this epistle by some. It is clear, then, that he did not consider 
those objections as respectable enough, or sufficiently extensive, or well 
grounded, to raise any serious doubts in his own mind about this matter, 
or to weigh at all against the current and general opinion of the church 
on this subject. Consequently, nothing can be more directly to the 
purpose, for demonstrating the strength and generality of the opinion in 
the church, at the time of Eusebius, that Paul wrote the epistle to the 
Hebrews, than this testimony. For as Eusebius has been careful, even 
when asserting that the epistle is clearly and certainly Paul’s, to note 
that there are some who dissent from this opinion, and also to collect, in 
various instances, accounts of disagreement in respect to it, it may be 
regarded as quite certain, that he viewed opposition to it as neither well 
founded, nor extensive enough to raise any serious doubts about the 
correctness of the common opinion of the churches. _ 

(3.) It is pretty evident, that Eusebius had heard of the objections 
drawn from the style of the epistle, which Clement of Alexandria and 
Origen had before endeavoured to answer. Eusebius thinks that Paul 
wrote it in Hebrew, and says that some attributed the translation of it te 
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Luke, and some to Clement. His own opinion is, that the translation 
is to be ascribed to the latter. 

It will be recollected, now, that Origen, residing at the same place, 
(Cesarea,) had, nearly a century before, mentioned the very same report 
or tradition. The passage in Eusebius shows, therefore, the uniformity 
of the tradition; it serves also to show, that when Origen adverts to it, 
he means to say, (as I have above supposed him to say,) that God only 
knows who penned or wrote down the epistle; not, who was the author 
of the sentiments, for these he directly attributes to Paul; just as Euse- 
bius attributes the authorship to Paul, and the diction to Clement. 

(4.) One thing more is evident, from the testimony of Eusebius. 
While he records, with fidelity, the fact that there were some in that 
quarter of the church who doubted the Pauline origin of this epistle, he 
tells us, at the same time, that those who did deny it, alleged the example 
of the church at Rome, in order to justify themselves in so doing.. The 
necessary implication of course is, that they could not support themselves 
by any creditable example in the Oriental churches. Would they have 
made an appeal for support, to a church abroad at so great a distance, 
if they could have found it at home, and in their own quarter? Most 
surely not; for at that period, the church of Rome was inferior in credit 
to a number of other churches in the East. The very nature of this 
appeal shows, that respectable support for the denial of the Pauline 
origin of our epistle, could not be found in the East. 

Fichhorn has, indeed, cited the above testimony of Eusebius; but he 
has passed it without comment, excepting the single remark, that “ the 
reason of Eusebius, for supposing Paul to have written the epistle to 
the Hebrews, was, that it was very old, and was cited so far back as the 
time of Clement of Rome ;” a reason which, if it were well founded, 
would of course make Paul the author of all very old ecclesiastical 
writings, which had been often cited, and were anonymous. 

Bertholdt has exhibited more sensibility to the testimony of Eusebius. 
He confesses that Eusebius founds his judgment, respecting the books 
of the New Testament, on the tradition of the Oriental church. The 
repeated asseverations of Eusebius as to this point, did not permit him 
to conclude otherwise; although Eichhorn has left out of sight every 
circumstance of this nature. But then, says Bertholdt, “ did this tradi- 
tion go back to the apostolic age? Undoubtedly not,” he answers; “ it 
went back only to Panteenus and Clement of Alexandria, who grounded 
it only upon supposition, or on their own personal views and feelings.” 

H2 
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And then he goes on to assert, that “" the epistle to the Hebrews was first 
favourably received at Alexandria, because it was so congenial to the 
allegorizing spirit of that place; thence the credit of it diffused itself to 
Antioch in Syria; and what Antioch and Alexandria believed concerning 
it, would, in process of time, be believed by all the other churches in 
Egypt, and in the East. Thus it came about, that in Eusebius’ time 
there was such a general consent among the churches of his neigh- 
bourhood, in the belief that Paul was the author of the epistle to the 
Hebrews.” 

It is not necessary to answer this, except by saying, that from begin- 
ning to end, it is a series of suppositions, wholly unsupported by a single 
historical fact, and wholly incapable of bemg supported by any knows 
facts. The examination through which we have already passed, has, I 
trust, afforded sufficient evidence, that the suppositions in question are 
contrary to facts, and destitute therefore of any actual support, as well 
of any tolerable degree of probability. What connexion had Antioch 
with Alexandria? And how should a single Egyptian church and 
school, planted and instituted late in the apostolic age, if not after it, 
influence all the churches of the East, planted by Paul and the other 
apostles, and nurtured by their personal hearers and disciples, so as to 
make them receive a supposititious book into their canon? And why 
should not a multitude of other allegorical books, (like the Shepherd 
of Hermas,) written in or near the apostolic age, have been advanced to 
a place in the canon by the Alexandrine church, and thence have diffused 
their credit among all the Eastern churches? But it is unnecessary to 
proceed with such questions. If principles of argument, and methods 
of weighing testimony respecting ancient writings, may be adopted, like 
those which Eichhorn and Bertholdt have adopted here, in order to 
maintain the theory which they had espoused, any ancient writing what- 
ever may be proved to be either spurious or genuine, as shall best suit 
the notion of any individual. He has only to make out a series of bold 
and confident suppositions, and his work is done. 

1 deem it unnecessary to detail the testimony of writers in the Oriental 
churches, subsequent to the time of Eusebius. I shall merely advert to 
them, because it is not denied by any respectable critics, that, subsequent 
to this period, the epistle to the Hebrews was generally regarded in the 
East as Paul’s. 

Archelaus, bishop of Mesopotamia, received the epistle to the Hebrews 
as Paul’s, about A.D. 300; as did the author of the Synopsis of Serip- 
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ture ascribed to Athanasius, and written about 320; Adamantius, about 
330; Cyril of Jerusalem, about 348; the council of Laodicea, about 363; 
Epiphanius, about 368; Basil, about 370; Gregory Nazianzen, about 
370; Gregory Nyssen, about 371; Ephrem Syrus, about 370; Diodore 
of Tarsus, about 378; and Chrysostom, about 398. Others might be 
named, which are mentioned in Lardner’s collection of testimonies, but 
it is superfluous. The object on account of which these have been 
adduced, is merely to show the unity and universality of the opinion, in 
the Oriental churches, that Paul wrote the epistle to the Hebrews subse- 
quently to the time of Eusebius, on whose testimony I have already 
dwelt. 

In fact, not a single writer of any respectability in the catholic church, 
in all the East, has been produced, who rejected this epistle; an extra- 
ordmary circumstance, indeed, if the belief of its apostolic origin was 
not altogether a predominant one in Egypt, and throughout all the 
eastern world. That there were individuals in this part of church, who 
doubted οἱ denied the authenticity of it, will certainly be admitted by 
every unprejudiced inquirer. But that there was any thing like a 
respectable or widely diffused party, who denied it, can be supported by 
no competent evidence whatever. 


§ 16. Testimony of the Western Churches. 


In the Western churches, the case was certainly different. We come 
now to take a view of their opinion. 

We have already seen, that Clement of Rome, at the close of the 
apostolic age, has frequently quoted this epistle, and in the same way, 
and for the same purposes, that he does other parts of the Scripture; 
and, consequently, we cannot entertain reasonable doubts, that he 
regarded it as a part of the sacred records. Eusebius long ago drew 
the same conclusion. ‘ Clement,” says he, “ in his epistle acknow- 
ledged by all, which he wrote to the Corinthians in behalf of the church 
at Rome, exhibits many sentiments that are contained in the epistle to 
the Hebrews, making use of the very words of the epistle in several sen- 
tences, by which he shows most clearly, that this writing is not recent ; 
whence it seems probable, that it is to be reckoned among the other 
writings of the apostle,” Ecc. Hist. iii. 38. (See the original Greek, on 
p. 74, above.) That it had such credit, in this quarter of the church, 
for some time after this, is sufficiently manifest from the fact, that the o/d 
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Latin version comprises it ; which was probably made before A. Ὁ. 15), 
or (as almost all acknowledge) before A. ἢ. 200. | 

The first negative evidence to be found among the Western churches, 
respecting the question before us, is that of Ireneeus, bishop of Lyons in 
France, during the latter part of the second century. Neither the 
country from which he sprung, nor the time of his birth or death, are 
known with any certainty. Eichhorn has placed him at A. D. 150, 
evidently in order to throw his testimony as far back toward the apostolic 
age as possible. Lardner places him at A. D. 178, a much more pro- 
bable era. He was a disciple of Polycarp, when very young; for he 
states himself, that when a child, he was a hearer of Polycarp, in Hither 
Asia, v. 20. 

Photius (fl. A. D. 858) tells us in his Bibliotheca, that Stephen Gobar, 
a writer of the middle ages, says, thut Ireneeus and Hippolytus declare 
‘‘ the epistle to the Hebrews not to be Paul’s,” Cod. 152. Eich. p. 519. 
Whence Gobar drew his conclusion, Photius does not inform us: nor 
does it any where appear. In all the writings of Ireneeus, now extant, 
no such assertion is contained ; but then several of his writings are lost. 
That Irenesus was acquainted with the epistle to the Hebrews, and that 
he has cited it, is directly testified by Eusebius, who says, that ““ he wrote 
a book of various disputations, in which he mentions the epistle to the 
Hebrews, and the book called the Wisdom of Solomon, quoting some 
expressions from them,” * v. 26. But Eusebius does not say whether he 
quotes them as Scripture, or not; and as the book of Ireneeus, to which 
he adverts, has perished, we have now no certain means of judging. 
Storr, Cramer, and some other critics, have called in question this asser- 
tion of Gobar, and have supposed that it is only a conclusion which he 
drew from the fact, that Irenseus had not quoted the epistle to the 
Hebrews in his works. But this reasoning must, of course, be merely 
hypothetical. We have the bare assertion of Gobar, without the grounds; 
and as Ireneeus has made no use of the epistle to the Hebrews, in his 
works still extant, the probability seems to be, that Gobar has given a 
correct statement. The passages produced by Lardner, as possible 
quotations, have indeed a close affinity with some passages in the epistle 
to the Hebrews; but still they may have been taken from the Old Testa- 
ment, instead of this epistle. (Lard. i. 368—370.) Neither can the 


* Kai βιβλίον τι [sc. ἔγραψε Εἰρηναῖος] διαλέξεων διαφόρων, ἐν ᾧ τῆς πρὸς 
“Εβραίους ἐπιστολῆς, καὶ τῆς λεγομένης Σοφίας Σολομῶντος, μνημονεύει ῥητὰ τινα ἐξ 
αὐτῶν παραθέμενος, κι τ. dr. Hist. Ecc. v. 26. 
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fact, that Irenceus hag quoted the epistle to the Hebrews, (which is suf-. 
ficiently vouched for by Eusebius,) determine the question in respect to 
the nature of his testimony; for surely he may have quoted books, which 

he did not regard es Scriptural. On the whole, in the present state of 
evidence, it would seem, that we ought to admit it as probable, that 
Ireneeus did not include the epistle to the Hebrews in his canon; but on 

what ground, is uncertain. It may, indeed, have been the case, that this 

epistle, originally addressed to Hebrews in Palestine, had not yet ob- 

tained circulation and credit among that part of the church in Asia 

Minor, where Ireneeus lived when he was a youth. It is not improbable, 

too, that he went in early life, with Polycarp his teacher, to Rome; and 

that he remained there until he was sent to Lyons in France, where he 

became the successor of Photinus, in the bishopric of that city. In this 

way it may be accounted for, that Ireneeus came to cherish doubts 

respecting the epistle to the Hebrews; which, we shall see, began to be 

somewhat extensively cherished in the Roman churches during the latter 

half of the second century. 

At the same time, one cannot but remark, that it appears quite sin- 
gular, when Eusebius expressly mentions Ireneus as having quoted the 
epistle to the Hebrews, that he should not, on this occasion or some 
other, have at all adverted to the fact of his having denied the Pauline 
origin of this epistle, if such were the fact. This is the more singular, 
dDecause Eusebius has devoted a chapter of considerable length, in his 
work, entirely to giving an account of the manner which Ireneeus had 
mentioned the sacred books; and in this chapter there is not a word of 
Irenteus quoted, respecting the epistle to the Hebrews. Ecc. Hist, v. 8. 

Moreover, Eusebius has evidently been careful and particular, on all 
occasions where the epistle to the Hebrews was treated of, to mention 
objections to it; or where persons of consideration in the church were 
named who rejected it, to state this fact. Eusebius also must have had 
the writings of Irenceus, in a more perfect state and much more complete, 
than Gobar who lived so long afterwards. And as Irenseus was a writer 
for whom Eusebius evidently cherished a high respect, it is really very 
difficult to account for it, that he should not have once adverted to the 
opinion which Gobar affirms was held by Irenseus. 

Difficult, however, as this would seem to be, the supposition that 
Ireneeus did not acknowledge our epistle, is somewhat strengthened by 
-the united asseveration of Gobar and Photius himself, (Eichhorn, p. 519,) 
that Hippolytus, (whom Photius calls a disciple of Ireneeus, and who 
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probably flourished about A. D. 220,) asserts of the epistle to the 
Hebrews, that it is not Paul’s, Eichhorn, p. 520. This Hippolytus 
is called, by Eusebius, a bishop of some place; but neither he, nor 
Jerome, knew its name. The probable opinion is, that it was Portus 
Romanus. Lard. iii. 89, seq. The assertion in question was made, as 
Photius states, in a book of Hippolytus against heresies, which he com- 
piled from a work of Ireneeus. But as the work is lost, all that remains 
is the statement of Gobar and Photius; which seems, however, to be 
entitled to credit. 

In accordance with this denial of the Pauline origin of our epistle, is 
the testimony of Eusebius in respect to Caius. Caius is called, by 
Photius, a presbyter of the church of Rome; which is quite probable, 
although Eusebius and Jerome simply state that he was a presbyter, 
without naming the place of his residence. He flourished, it is most 
probable, about A. D. 210. The statement of Eusebius is as follows. 

‘‘There hath come to us a dialogue of Caius, a most eloquent man, 
held at Rome under Zephyrinus, with Proclus, a patron of the Montanist 
heresy; in which, reproving the rashness and audacity of his opponents 
in forging new writings, he makes mention of only thirteen epistles of the 
holy apostle, not numbering that to the Hebrews with the others ; and even 
to the present time, some of the Romans do not reckon it to be Paul's.” 
Lard. iii. 24. Eus. vi. 20. See the orginal, on Ὁ. 97, above. 

The new writings or scriptures here mentioned, were the prophecies 
which the enthusiastic Montanists feigned to have delivered by inspira- 
tion ; Montanus having declared himself to be the Paraclete. See Eus. 
v. 14.18. Jerome states, that Caius denied the epistle to the Hebrews 
to be Paul’s; De Vir. Illus. voc. Caius. But Eusebius and Photius 
simply say, that he omitted it in his account of the canonical books; 
which, however, virtually implies, under such circumstances, what Jerome 
declares. 

In what circumstances this dialogue was composed; whether it was 
first actually held, for substance, with Proclus, and afterwards written 
down; or whether it was only written (like the dialogues of Plato, 
Cicero, and others,) in order to represent the sentiments of Proclus, 
and confute them; whether it was held publicly, with the approbation 
of Zephyrinus and his presbyters, or not, we are not informed, and have 
no certain means of discovering. But I think it must be regarded as proba- 
ble, that Caius would not venture upon the publication of such a dialogue 
at Rome, without the concurrence or approbation of the church there. 
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Other evidence also is adduced, that doubts whether the epistle to the 
Hebrews was Paul’s had already begun at Rome, and in the West, 
toward the close of the second century. Muratorius (Anti. Ital. Medii. 
ZEvi. tom. iii. p. 854,) has published a fragment of an anonymous author, 
who probably lived near the close of the second century, that contains a 
catalogue of books which he deemed canonical, and which lacks the 
epistle to the Hebrews, those of James, Peter, and 3d John; while it 
contains some apocryphal books. Speaking of Paul’s epistles, this 
anonymous writer says, ‘‘ Fertur [epistola] etiam ad Laodicenses. Alia 
apud Alezandrinos Paulli nomine ficta ad heeresia Marcionis, et alia 
plura; quee in catholicam ecclesiam recipi non potest, fel enim cum 
melle misceri non congruit.” That is, “ An epistle is in circulation, 
addressed to the Laodiceans. Another is current with the Alexandrians, 
forged in the name of Paul, for the sake of promoting the heresy of 
Marcion, and many other things, which the catholic church cannot 
receive, for it is not proper to mingle gall with honey.” 

Critics have supposed, that by the alta apud Alexandrinos, this writer 
means the epistle to the Hebrews, which was received by the Greeks or 
Alexandrians. But surely it must be very doubtful, whether our epistle 
to the Hebrews is meant, as this anonymous writer admits several books 
not canonical into his catalogue, and excludes several others which are 
so. Besides, he mentions another fictitious epistle, viz. that to the 
Laodiceans. Why may not this epistle among the Alexandrians, forged 
in the name of Paul, in favour of the Marcion heresy, be wholly dif- 
ferent from our epistle to the Hebrews; which has not, and never had, 
the name of Paul affixed to it? And then how could this writer say, 
Sorged in favour of the Marcionite heresy? a heresy which denied the 
divine origin of the Jewish religion, and rejected the God of the Old 
Testament; two fundamental articles on which our epistle to the Hebrews 
is built. Nothing could be more directly opposed to Marcion, than this 
epistle. The probability, therefore, is, that our epistle to the Hebrews is 
not designated by the anonymous writer in question, But if it really be 
the fact, that he did mean to designate it, his consummate ignorance of 
the nature of its contents forbids us to attach any weight of importance 
to his testimony. 

But more definite and satisfactory evidence, that, about the close 
of the second century, there were doubts among the western churches 
whether our epistle was of apostolic origin, may be adduced from the 
works of Tertullian. This father, who flourished about A. D. 200, says 
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in his book De Pudicitia (c. 20,) “There is an epistle of Barnabas 
inscribed to the Hebrews ; therefore by a man of such authority, that 
Paul placed him next to himself in respect to abstinence; ““ Am I and 
Barnabas only without power to do this?” And, certainly, this epistl 
of Barnabas is more received among the churches, than the apocryphal 
Pastor of adulterers,” [he means the Shepherd of Hermas.] ‘“‘ Warning 
therefore the disciples, that leaving the first principles,” &c. [quoting 
Heb. vi. 1, ὥς." 

That Tertullian also alludes to the epistle to the Hebrews in other 
passages, seems to me quite probable, from the instances of this nature 
produced by Lardner, ii. 608—612. But it no where appears, what 
credit he attached to this epistle. It is plain from the passage quoted, 
that he ascribed it to Barnabas; and not improbable, that the churches 
in his neighbourhood, and perhaps at Rome, did the same, at this period. 
It is also plain, that he does not ascribe full canonical credit to it, 
because he does not consider it as the work of an apostle ; otherwise he 
would have vehemently urged its authority upon his opponents, as the 
passage which he quotes seems extremely apposite to his purpose, which 
was, to prove that lapsed Christians could not again be received into the 
bosom of the church. That there was a division of opinion among the 
churches of his day, in the region where he lived, at least, seems to be 
plainly indicated, by his saying that this epistle was more correct, and of 
more authority in the churches, than the Shepherd of Hermas ; which 
latter, however, we know to have been early admitted as part of the 
sacred records, by a number of churches in the West. 

On the whole, it is plain that Tertullian did not admit our epistle to 
be Paul’s; and that there were churches in that region, who doubted or 
denied that it was his. 

Cyprian, bishop of Carthage, comes next as a witness for the negative 
of our question. He flourished about A. D. 248, i. 6. the next gene- 
ration after Tertullian, who died about A. D. 220. From Cyprian, how- 
ever, no direct testimony can be adduced. It is agreed, that he no 


* Volo, tamen, ex redundantia alicujus etiam comitis apostolorum testimonium 
superinducere, ‘idoneum confirmandi de proximo jure disciplinam magistrorum. 
Exstat enim et Barnabew titulus ad Hebreeos, adeo satis auctoritatis viro, ut quem 
Paulus juxta se constituerit in abstinentiz tenore; “ Aut ego solus et Barnabas non 
habemus hoc operandi potestatem?” Et utique receptior apud ecclesias epistola 
Barnabe, illo apocrypho pastore meechorum. Monens itaque discipulos, “ Omissis 
omnibus initiis,” ἄς. De Pudicitiu, c. 20. 
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where quotes the epistle to the Hebrews in his works; which we cannot 
well account for, if he admitted its authority. There is but one passage 
hitherto produced from him, which seems to have a bearing on our ques- 
tion. It is as follows; ‘‘The apostle Paul, who was mindful of this 
authorized and well-known number, [he is speaking of the number 
seven,| writes to seven churches.”* This would of course exclude the 
epistle to the Hebrews, as there are seven churches addreseed besides 
this. But still, I cannot consider this testimony so decisive as Lardner 
tnd Eichhorn do, in respect to Cyprian’s canon. For, as the epistle to 
the Hebrews has no address, Cyprian may have had reference only to | 
such of Paul’s epistles as have an address to churches prefixed, which 
are seven in number. I do not, therefore, regard this passage as amount- 
ing tomuch. The fact that Cyprian has nowhere quoted the epistle 
to the Hebrews, considering how many writings he has left behind him, 
and how many occasions he had to quote the sentiments contained in it, 
renders it probable, either that he was unacquainted with the epistle, or 
that he did not admit its canonical authority. 

Novatus, a presbyter of Rome, (A. Ὁ. 251,) the founder of the Nova- 
tian sect, is supposed by some critics not to have received the epistle to 
the Hebrews. This inference is drawn from the fact, that he does not 
appeal to it, in behalf of the sentiments which he maintained, respect- 
ing the exclusion of the lapsed heretics from re-admigsion to the chureh. 
There are passages in his writings, however, in which he seems to refer 
to the epistle to the Hebrews, e. g. ‘‘ It is asserted of Christ, by prophets 
and apostles, that he sitteth at the right-hand of the Father ;”+ comp. 
Heb. i. 3. Again, ‘‘ Christ is found to be greater and better, not than 
one angel only, but than all the angels.”{ The last of these passages, in 
particular, looks very much like a quotation from Heb. i. 4. Be the 
case as it may, respecting Novatus himself, his followers, about thirty 
years afterwards, admitted the epistle in question ; as is clear from the 
testimony of Philaster (about A. D. 380) on this subject, who states, 
that they received the usual canon of the Old and New Testament. 
Philast. Heeres. 82. 


9 Et apostolas Paulus, qui hujus numeri legitimi et certi meminit, ad septem eccle- 
sias scribit. De Exhort. Mart. cap. xi. 

+ Aut eum sedere ad dextram Patris, et a prophetis et ab apostolis approbatur. 
De Reg. Fid. c. xxvi. 

2 Qui non uno, sed omnibus angelis et major et melior invenitur. De Rey 


Fid. c. xx. 
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This is all the negative testimony that I have been able to find, in 
the churches of the west, previously to A. D. 400; excepting what is 
implied in the statements of some of the Latin writers, to whom I shall 
now advert. 

We have already seen, in the passage cited from Tertullian, an inti- 
mation of a difference of opinion among the Western churches, in respect 
to the epistle to the Hebrews, as if some received and some rejected it. 
Lactantius, about 306, who does not often quote Scripture, at least with 
any good degree of accuracy, seems to me to have some indubitable 
references to the epistle to the Hebrews, which Lardner has drawn out 
at length (vii. 185—188;) but as they only seem to recognize the 
authority of the epistle, but do not ascribe it to Paul, I shall not adduce 
them here. 

The epistle to the Hebrews was clearly received as Paul’s by Hilary, 
bishop of Poictiers, about A. D. 354; by Lucifer, bishop of Cagliari, 
about 354; by Victorinus, a famous rhetorician at Rome, about 360; 
by Ambrose, bishop of Milan, about 374; by Philaster, bishop of Bres- 
cia, in Italy, about 380; who states, however, that there were some who 
did not admit it to be Paul’s; by Gaudentius, his successor, about 387 ; 
by the celebrated Jerome, about 392 ; -“ Ruffinus about 397 ; and by 
Augustine, about 400. 

But the testimony of Augustine and Jerome whose influence appears 
to have been effectual in re-establishing the credit of the epistle to the 
Hebrews among the Western churches, deserves to be adduced here, as 
it serves to show, that the Latin churches had not been united in respect 
to the point in question. 

Jerome, in his epistle to Dardanus, has the following passage. “Ἢ This 
is to be maintained, that this epistle, which is inscribed to the Hebrews, 
is not only received by the churches of the East, as the apostle Paul’s, 
but has been, in past times, by all ecclesiastical writers in the Greek 
language ; although most [Latins] think that Barnabas or Clement was 
the author. And it matters not whose it is, since it belongs to some 
ecclesiastical man, and is daily commended by the reading of it in the 
churches. But if the custom of the Latins does not receive it among the 
canonical writings,"* &c. Again; ‘ Among the Romans, it is not 


4 Tilud nostris dicendum est, hanc epistolam, que inscribitur ad Hebreos, non 
solum ab ecclesiis Orientis, sed ab omnibus retro ecclesiasticis Greece sermonis scrip- 
toribus quasi apostoli Pauli suscipi; licet plerique eam vel Barnabse, vel Clementis 
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received down to the present time as an epistle of Paul.”* This general 
assertion means only that ‘such is, or has been, the predominant cus- 
fom among the Romans ;” as is plain from a passage in his epistle to 
Evagrius, where he says, ‘‘ which epistle to the Hebrews all the Greeks 
receive, and some of the Latins.”+ In his epistle to Paulinus, he says, 
«¢ Paul the apostle writes to seven churches ; for his eighth epistle to the 
Hebrews is placed by most out of the number of his.”{ And again, in 
his Comm. on Matt. xxvi. he says, “" Paul in his epistle to the Hebrews, 
although maxy of the Latins doubt concerning it, says,”|| &c. 

On a comparison of all these different passages together, the following 
appears to be the result of Jerome's testimony. 

(1.) The majority of the Roman churches in his time did not receive 
the epistle as Paul's; “it is placed by most out of the number of Paul’s 
epistles.” 

(2.) But some of the Latin churches did receive it still, in accordance 
with the custom of the Greek, i.e. Oriental churches; omnes Greci 
rectpiunt, et nonnulli Latinorum. 

43.) The reception or rejection of this epistle, as described by Jerome, 
refers (one passage only excepted) to receiving it as Paul’s, or refusing 
to admit Paul as the author. Jerome does not say, that the Roman 
churches condemned it as spurious. Nay, that he does not mean to say 
this, is very plain from his own express words; for after averring that 
“4 most persons [Romans] regard it as written either by Barnabas or by 
Clement,” he goes on to say, nihil interesse cujus sit, cum ecclesiastici 
υἱγὶ sit, et quotidie ecclesiarum lectione celebretur. That is, it matters 
not about the person of the author, since he was an ecclesiastical man, 
and the churches every day read his epistle. But how much this means 
exactly, it is difficult to say; for the writer adds, Quod si Latinorum 


arbitrenter. Ez nihil interesee cujus sit, cam ecclesiastici viri sit, et quotidie ecelesiarum 
ectione celebretur. Quodsi autem Latinorum consuetudo non recipit inter scripturas 
canonicas, etc.—Epist. ad Dardanum. 

Φ Αρυὰ Romanos, usque hodie, quasi Pauli epistola non habetur. Opp. tom. 
ii, p. 46. 

+ Quam epistolam ad Hebreos, omnes Greci recipiunt, et nonnulli Latinorum.— 
Epist. ad Evagrium. 

1 Panlus Apostolus ad septem ecclesias scribit ; octava enim ad Hebraos a pleris- 
gue extra numerum ponitur.—Epist. ad Paulinum. 

ἢ Paulus, in epistola sua que scribitur ad Hebreos, licet de ea multi Laisnorum 
dubitent, etc. loc. cit. 
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consuetudo non recipit infer canonicas scripturas, ἄς. By canonical, 
Jerome seems to understand apostolical, or having that authority which 
the writings of an apostle has. So much is plain, then, viz. that in the 
day of this writer, the churches made a distinction between writings apos- 
tolic and xot apostolic ; and if so, it must have been by giving to the 
former a rank higher, and more authoritative, than the latter. On the 
whole, we must understand Jerome as meaning to aver, that while some 
of the Latin churches admitted Paul to be the author of the epistle to 
the Hebrews, and regarded this epistle as canonical in the highest sense, 
most of these churches doubted whether Paul was the author, and conse- 
quently gave the epistle but a secondary place in their canon; or rather, 
they read it, with the other books of Scripture, for edification, but 
(probably) did not appeal to it as authoritative. 

The testimony of Augustine corresponds well with this. ‘ Many say, 
that [the epistle to the Hebrews] is Paul's; but some deny it.* And 
again; ““ In the epistle to the Hebrews, which the illustrious defenders 
of the catholic faith use as a witness, faith is called, &c.”+ 

The council at Carthage, held A.D. 397, reckon this epistle among 
the divine and canonical writings, and attribute it to Paul. 

I have now traced the history of this epistle down to the fourth 
century, in the Egyptian, the Eastern, and the Western churches. Lower 
down, it is altogether unnecessary to trace it; as all admit that it has 
had a general currency in the Christian churches every where, since that 
period. 


§ 17. Resvutr. 


We now come to the result of this investigation. In the Egyptian 
and Eastern churches, there were, it is probable, at a pretty early 
period, some who had doubts whether Paul wrote the epistle to the 
Hebrews; but no considerable person or party is definitely known to 
us, who entertained these doubts; and it is manifest, from Origen and 
Eusebius, that there was not, in that quarter, any important opposition 
to the general and constant tradition of the church, that Paul did write 


© Plures apostoli Pauli dicunt, [sc. epistolam ad Hebrmos;] guidam vero negar:. 
De Civitate Dei, xvi. 22. 

+ In epistola quippe ad Hebreeos, qua teste usi sunt illustres catholice reguize 
defeasores, fides esse dicta est, etc. De Fide, Spe, et Caritate, c. viii. 

” ¢ Sunt autem canonice Scripture ..... Pauli epistole tredecim, ejusdem ad 
Hebreos una. Can. 47. 
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it. Not a single witness of any considerable respectability is named, who 
has given his voice, in this part of the church, for the negative of the 
question which we are considering. What Jerome avers, appears to be 
strictly true, viz. ab ecclesits Orientis et ab omnibus retro ecclesiasticis 
Greci sermonis scriptoribus, quasi apostoli Pauli suscipi. 

In the Western churches, a diversity of opinion prevailed; although 
the actual quantity of negative testimony, that can be adduced, is not 
great. Yet the concessions of Jerome and Augustine leave no room to 
doubt the fact, that the predominant opinion of the Western churches, in 
their times, was in the negative. In early times, we have seen that the - 
case was different, when Clement of Rome wrote his epistle, and when 
the old Latin version was brought into circulation. What produced a 
change of opinion in the West, we are left to conjecture. The scanty 
critical and literary records of those times, afford us no means for tracing 
the history of it. But this is far from bemg a singular case. Many 
othes changes in the opinions of the churches have taken place, which 
we are, for a similar reason, as little able to trace with any certainty or 
satisfaction. 

Storr has endeavoured to show, that Marcion occasioned this revolu- 
tion, when he came from the East to Rome, and brought with him a 
collection of the sacred books, in which the epistle to the Hebrews was 
omitted. But it is very improbable, that an extravagant man, excom- 
municated by the Roman church itself, should have produced such a 
revolution there in sentiment. Others have, with more probability, attri- 
buted it to the zealous disputes at Rome against the Montasist party, 
whom the epistle to the Hebrews was supposed particularly to favour. 
The Montanists strenuously opposed the reception again into the bosom 
of the church, those persons who had so lapsed as to make defection 
from the Christian faith. The passages, in Heb. vi. 4—8, and x. 
26—31, at least seem strongly to favour the views which they main- 
tained. The church at Rome carried the dispute against the Montanists 
very high; and Emesti, and many other critics, have been led to 
believe, that the epistle to the Hebrews was ultimately rejected by them, 
because the Montanists relied on it as their main support. _ 

As a matter of fact, this caunot be established by direct historical 
evidence. But, in the absence of all testimony in respect to this subject, 
it must be allowed as not improbable, that the epistle to the Hebrews 
may have, in this way, become obnoxious to the Romish church. Many 
such instances might be produced, from the history of the church. The 
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Ebionites, the Manicheans, the Alogi, and many ancient and modern 
sects, have rejected some part of the canon of Scripture, because it stood 
opposed to their party views. The Apocalypse was rejected by many 
of the Oriental churches, on account of their opposition to the Chiliasts, 
who made so much use of it. And who does not know, that Luther 
himself rejected the epistle of James, because he viewed it as thwartine 
his favourite notions of justification ; yea, that he went so far as to give 
it the appellation of eptstola straminea? It cannot be at all strange, 
then, that the Romish church, exceedingly embittered by the dispute 
with the Montanists, should have gradually come to cal] in question the 
apostolic origin of our epistle; because it was, to their adversaries, a 
favourite source of appeal, and because (unlike Paul’s other epistles) 
it was anonymous. ΝΕ 

That all, even of the Montanists, however, admitted the apostolic origin 
of our epistle, does not seem to be true. Tertullian, who took a very 
active part in favour of this sect, had, as we have already seen, doubts of 
such an origin; or rather, he ascribed it to Barnabas. 

But whatever might have been the cause that the epistle in question 
was pretty generally rejected by the churches of the West, the fact, that 
it was so, cannot be reasonably disputed. A majority of these churches, 
from the latter half of the second century to the latter half of the fourth, 
seem to have been generally opposed to receiving this epistle as Paul's; 
although there were some among them who did receive it. 

It remains, then, to balance the testimony thus collected together and 
compared. The early testimony is, of course, immeasurably the most 
important, And there seems to me sufficient evidence, that this was as 
general and as uniform, for the first century after the apostolic age, as in 
respect to many other books of the New Testament; and more so, than 
in respect to several. I cannot hesitate to believe, that THE- WEIGHT OF 
EVIDENCE FROM TRADITION, 185 ALTOGETHER PREPONDERANT IN 
FAVOUR OF THE OPINION, THAT PAUL WAS THE AUTHOR OF OUR 
EPISTLE. 


§ 18. Internal evidence that the epistle is Paul's. 


We come, then, next to inquire, whether the taternal condition of the 
epistle corresponds with and confirms this tradition. The evidence drawn 
from this, may be divided into two kinds: first, that which arises from 
circumstances mentioned or adverted to in the epistle ; and, secondly, 
that which arises from the style and manner of it. 
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4.19. Evidence that tt was Paul’s, from circumstances mentioned or 
adverted to tn the epistle. 


As our epistle no where exhibits the author’s name, we can appeal, for 
internal testimony respecting the author of it, only to accidental circum- 
stances which are developed in it. 

(1.) The most striking one is that contained in xiii. 23, * Know ye, 
that our brother Timothy is ἀπολελυμένον, with whom, if he come speedily, 
I will pay you a visit.” From the first acquaintance of Timothy with 
Paul, he had been his intimate friend and constant companion. That he 
was with Paul at Rome, during his imprisonment, we know for certainty ; 
because Paul has united him in the salutation prefixed to the epistles 
written to the Philippians, Colossians, and to Philemon, during his 
captivity in that city. Timothy was greatly beloved and confided in by 
Paul, as the manner in which he speaks of him, in several of his epistles, 
abundantly shows; and Paul often calls him (as here) his brother, But 
the meaning of the word ἀπολελυμένον, as applied to Timothy, has been 
much contested; some rendering it, set at liberty, 1. e. from prison; 
others, sent away, i. e. on some errand of Paul’s, Giving to ἀπολελυμέ- 
voy the first meaning assigned it, viz. diberated, objectors have said that 
‘‘we have no account of Timothy's having been imprisoned during the 
life of Paul, and therefore, the occurrence of his imprisonment must have 
taken place after Paul's death; consequently the epistle must have been 
written by some other friend of Timothy, who calls him brother, in 
accordance with the usual style of the primitive Christians.” 

Nothing, however, can be more unsafe or uncritical, than the suppo- 
sition that the Acts of the Apostles, or Paul’s epistles, give us a ful? and 
complete account of all which happened to the various persons who are 
named in them. E. g. Aristarchus is called by Paul, in Col. iv. 10, his 
fellow-prisoner; as is Epaphras, in Philem. v. 23; but where is the 
history of their imprisonment? The supposition by Bertholdt, that 
another Timothy, different from him who is so often mentioned in the’ 
sacred records, may be meant here, is doubtless a possible one; but is it 
a probable one? Have we any kind of ecclesiastical voucher, that there 
was another Timothy, who distinguished himself in the apostolic age? 
It is possible that one Virgil wrote the Eneid, and another the Georgics ; 
yet who thinks it to be probable? But if this be insufficient, Bertholdt 
alleges that, a different person from Paul may have been the intimate 
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friend and travelling companion οὗ Timothy, while Paul was imprisoned 
at Rome; and that the passage we are considering, may have come from 
him. Eichhorn thinks it must have been written by such a friend of 
Timothy, after the death of Paul; as, during his life, Timothy closely 
adhered to this apostle. All this, no doubt, is possible ; and a great 
many other hypotheses, which could be easily made, present no impos- 
sibility. But are they probable? And is not the language, which we 
are considering, more appropriate to the known relation of Paul and 
Timothy, than to the relation of any other person of that period with 
Timothy, concerning whom we have any knowledge? The spontaneous 
feeling of Christian readers, in all ages, has fully answered this question. 

But what was the imprisonment which is adverted to by the word 
(ἀπολελυμένονῖ To suppose with Schmidt, (Hist. Antiq. Canon,) and 
many others, that it was an imprisonment at Rome with Paul, is evidently 
preposterous ; for how, if Timothy were already at Rome, could Paul, or 
any one else there, say, tf he come, or return, speedily? Must not 
Timothy have been absent, when this was said? If Timothy had been 
imprisoned abroad, and was then liberated (ἀπολελυμένον,) would he not 
have been the immediate bearer of the news himself to the apostle? I 
do not allege this aa a certain fact, for possibly there may have been cir- 
cumstances to prevent it. But then, it is not in itself very probable, that 
Paul in confinement at Rome would obtain information about Timothy, 
(who, if absent, was doubtless among some of the churches where Paul 
had been,) any sooner than those to whom he wrote our epietle; and who, 
as it appears from the manner in which Paul speaks of him to them, had 
a special regard for him. 

Why, moreover, raise up all these difficulties in order to maintain an 
interpretation of ἀπολελυμένον which accords no better with the xsxs 
loquendé of the sacred or classical writers, than the rendering, dismissed 
or sent away? a sense so exactly consentaneous with the relation between 
Paul and Timothy. See Schleus. in voc. ἀπολύω, No. 3, In Philip. ii. 
19, (this epistle was written while Paul was a prisoner at Rome,) the 
apostle speaks of sending Timothy to them shortly, so soon as he should 
see how it would go with him, in respect to being liberated from prison, 
ii. 23; at the same time expressing a hope, that he should himself come 
to them shortly, v. 24. What then is more natural than the supposition, 
that he did send Timothy to them; and that, during his absence, Paul 
wrote the epistle to the Hebrews, in which he tells them, that Timothy 
was sent away, that he is now assured that he himself would be speedily 
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set at liberty, and that he intends to pay them a visit in company with 
Timothy, if he should shortly return, viz. from Philippi? Many facts ap 
believed by Bertholdt, and all other critics, which have less of verisimili- 
tude to support them than this. Indeed, one cannot well see, how mere 
circumstantial evidence could be better adapted to make the impression 
of probability than this. 

I do not feel the weight of the objection, made by alleging that Timo- 
thy was unknown to the church in Palestine, and that they could have 
no special interest with respect to the information in question. For, 
first, Timothy was the well-known and beloved companion of Paul, in 
all his journeyings during bis later years ; and must have been known as 
such, wherever Paul was known. Next, there can be no reasonable 
question, that he was with Paul during his last visit to Jerusalem, pre- 
viously to the apostle’s captivity for two years at Cesarea. Is there auy 
probability, even if he were not with Paul during his journey to Jeru- 
salem, that he did not frequently visit him in his afflictions? And would 
not the ehurch at Cesarea, therefore, be well acquainted with him ? 
Specially so, as Timothy would be the more acceptable to the Palestine 
Jewish Christians, on account of his having received the rite of circum- 
cision, after he became a convert to Christianity. 

Now, as all these circumstances do plainly accord with Paul’s situation 
while a prisoner at Rome; with his relation to Timothy; and with the 
manner in which he employed him; and as we have not a syllable of 
testimony that they are applicable to any other person; I do not see how 
we can be justified, in denying that the evidence deducible from them is 
sufficient to render it quite probable, that Paul was the author ef our 
epistle. 

(2.) In Heb. xiii. 18, 19, the writer asks the prayers of those whom 
he addressed, that he might speedily be restored to them; and in Heb. 
xii. 33, he expresses a confident expectation of ““ speedily paying them 
a visit.” From these passages it is clear, that the writer was then in a 
state of imprisonment; and, also, that he was assured of a speedy libe- 
ration, whieh would enable him to pay the visit that he had encourageg 
then to hope for. 

Compare this, aow, with the situation of Paul at Rome, during the latter 
part of lis imprieonment there. In his epistle to the Philippians, (written 
during that peried,) he expresses his entire confidence that his life will 
be prolonged, so that he shall yet promote their religious profit and joy; 
τοῦτο πεκοιθὼς οἶδα, ὅτι μενῶ καὶ σνμταραμενῶ πᾶσιν ὑμῖν, εἰς τὴν ὑμῶν 
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προκοπὴν καὶ χαρὰν τῆς πίστεως, Phil. i. 25. Again, m Phil. ii. 24, he 
says, πέποιθα δὲ ἐν Κυρίῳ, ὅτι καὶ αὑτὸς ταχέως ἐλεύσομαι, I trust in the 
Lord, that I myself shall speedily come [to you.] In the epistle to 
Philemon, (also written during the same imprisonment, (he says, ἐλπέζω 
γὰρ, ὅτι διὰ τῶν προσευχῶν ὑμῶν χαρισθήσομαι ὑμῖν, for I hope, that by 
your prayers I shall be restored to you, ver.22. So confident was Paul 
of this, that he bids Philemon prepare lodgings for him, troipalé μοι 
ξενίαν, ver. 22. 

It appears very plainly, then, from these passages, that the writer had 
a satisfactory assurance in his mind of being speedily set at liberty ; 
although, it is probable, a formal declaration of his acquittal had not yet 
been made by the Roman emperor. This last conclusion I gather from 
Phil. ii. 23, where Paul declares to the church whom he is addressing, 
εἰ that he shall send Timothy to them immediately, ὡς ἂν azide ra περὲ 
ἐμὲ, whenever I shall know how my affairs issue.” By this it appears, 
that he was in daily expectation of receiving official notice of the deter- 
mination of the emperor in respect to his case, but that he had not yet 
received it. That he had private information, however, of the way in 
which his case was likely to terminate, and information which pretty fully 
satisfied his mind, is evident from the manner in which he speaks in the. 
passages quoted above, of his intended visit to the Philippians, and to 
Philemon. 

Supposing, now, as soon as an intimation was made by the Roman 
emperor, that Paul would be set at liberty, that intelligence respecting 
it was immediately communicated to the apostle, by those of Cesar's 
household (Phil. iv. 22,) who were his Christian friends; and supposing 
that, agreeably to his promise made to the Philippians ii. 23, he then 
immediately sent away Timothy to them; and supposing still further, 
(which surely cannot be regarded as improbable,) that there was some 
little delay in formally making out his sentence of acquittal, and carry- 
ing it into execution by actually liberating him from prison; then 
how obviously easy and natural is the expression in Heb. xiii. 23, 
‘‘ Know that our brother Timothy is sent away; with whom, if he 
speedily return, I shall pay you a visit?” On the supposition that the 
close of the epistle to the Hebrews was written at this juncture of time, 
nothing can be more probable than that the promised mission of Timothy, 
adverted to in Phil. ii. 23, is referred to in Heb. xiii. 23; and conse- 
quently that ἀπολελυμένον here means sent away, dismissed, (a8 all must 
acknowledge it may mean,) and not, liberated, or, set at liberty. 
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The circumstances adverted to, or implied, in Heb. xiii. 23, Phil. 
ii. 23, and Philem. ver. 22, have other correspondencies which deserve 
particular notice. In the two latter passages, it is plain that the writer 
expects his liberty, and means to send away Timothy to Philippi. In the 
former, he is assured of his liberty, and only waits for the return of 
Timothy, in order that he may set out to visit the Hebrews whom he had 
been addressing. In case Timothy did not return speedily (τάχιον,) it is 
plainly implied in Heb. xiii. 23, that the writer meant to set out on his 
journey without him. There was, then, some uncertainty in his mind, 
respecting the time when Timothy would return. How well all this 
accords with the journey of Timothy to a place so remote from Rome as 
Philippi, cannot fail to strike the mind of every considerate reader. 

Now, laying aside all favouritism for any previous opinions respecting 
our epistle, can it be reasonably doubted, that here is a concurrence of 
circumstances so striking, as to render it highly probable that Paul wrote 
it? More especially so, when we consider that the epistle must have 
been written, about the same period of time when these circumstances 
happened, for it proffers internal evidence of being written before the 
destruction of Jerusalem; and yet written so late, that the period when 
the Hebrews were first converted to Christianity is adverted to as being 
already a considerable time before, Heb. v. 12, and is called τὰς πρότερον 
ἡμέρας, x. 32. Now, the imprisonment of Paul, at Rome, happened pro- 
bably A.D. 62 or 63, which was some thirty years after the gospel had 
begun to be preached abroad, and about seven years before the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem. | . 

Taking all these circumstances together, it must be acknowledged 
that there is an extraordinary concurrence of them, which cannot but 
serve much to increase the probability that our epistle was written by 
Paul, near the close of his liberation at Rome. 

The objections which Bertholdt makes against the arguments just 
presented, do not seem to be weighty. ““ Would Paul,” he asks, “ pro- 
mise to revisit Palestine, when the people of that very country had 
sent him into captivity at Rome? A very improbable circumstance, 
indeed !” 

But a nearer consideration of the circumstances attending Paul's case, 
will remove the appearance of so great improbability. For, first, Paul had 
been kept a prisoner, at Cesarea, two years before his removal to Rome, 
Acts xxiv. 25—27; and at Rome he lived two years more, ina similar 
condition, Acts xxviii. 30. These, with the time occupied by his going 
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to Rome, and returning from it, would make nearly a five years’ interval 
between his leaving Palestine and revisiting it. Might not some of his 
fiercest persecutors have died during this period? Or, might they not 

have laid aside their furious, persecuting zeal f : 

Bat, in the next place, supposing our epistie to have been sent to the 
church at Cesarea, where Paul had been treated with so much kindness 
during his imprisonment; could there have been any fear in bis mind, 
with respect to paying them a visit? And even if we suppose that 
Cesarea was not the place to which the letter was directed, but that it 
was sent to the Christians at Jerusalem; yet the objection brought for- 
ward by Bertholdt will not be of much validity. Paul was not to be 
deterred from going to Jerusalem, by the prospect of persecution. From 
the time when he first made his appearance there, after his conversion, 
the Jews had always showed a bitter enmity against him, and persecuted 
him. Yet this did not deter him from going, again and again, to that 
city. And why should it now deter him, any more than formerly? 

Besides, he was now liberated from the accusations of the Jews, by 
_ the sentence of the emperor himself. Would they venture to do again, 
the very thing which the court of Rome had decided to be unlawful ? 
Might not Paul well expect, with the decision of the emperor in his hand, 
to find his personal liberty for the future respected ? 

‘‘ But,” says Bertholdt, ‘‘ we have no account that Paul paid a visit 
to Palestine, after his liberation.” 

True. But what argument this can furnish, against the probability 
that he did pay such a visit, I do not perceive. Bertholdt himself, im 
the very paragraph which contains this objection, says, ‘“ Who does not 
know, that the accounts of what befeil the apostles, and primitive 
teachers of Christianity, are very incomplete ?”” Every one knows, that 
Luke breaks off the history of Paul, with the account of his imprison- 
ment at Rome. Has any writer given us a well-authenticated supplement 
to this? And can the want of any history of Paul, after the period of 
his imprisonment at Rome, be a proof that he never travelled to any 
particular place, or that he did not live and preach there? Surely this 
cannot be urged with any show of propriety. 

I add only, that analogy would lead us to suppose that Paul, when 
liberated, would go to Palestine, and then to the other churches in Asia 
Minor. Such was the general course of his travels; see Acts xvi. 

2, seq. It is altogether consonant, then, with the usage of Paul, te 
suppose that he would visit the church at Palestine, after his imprison. 
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ment at Rome; and therefore natural to sappose that Heb. xiii. 23, 
refers to such an event. 

(3) If the reading m Heb. x. 34, “‘for ye had compassion on mg 
bonds,”’ (τοῖς δεσμοῖς pov,) be correct, it is another argument that Paul is 
the author of our epsstie; for his bonds in Palestine, whither the letter 
was sent, are well known. That he obtained compassion there, parti- 
eularly during his two years’ imprisonment at Cesarea, will not be 
questioned. But as the reading δεσμοῖς μον is controverted, and δεσμίοες 
(the prisoners) i preferred by some good critics, I do not think proper 
to urge this argument; although the evidence is about equally ia favour 
of δεσμοῖς pov, δεσμοῖς, and δεσμίοις. 

(4. The salutation im Heb. xiii. 24, agrees with the supposition that 
Paul wrote this epistle; doxdlovra: ὑμᾶς οἱ ἀπὸ τῆς ᾿Ιταλίας. Paul, 
writing from Rome, which had communication, of course, with all parts 
of Italy, and with the Italian churches, may very naturally be supposed 
to have sent such a salutation. Indeed, the circumstances render this 
quite probable. 

The objections made against this, do not strike me as forcible. Eich- 
hern alleges, that οἱ ἀπὸ τῆς ᾿Ιχαλίας must mean people who had come 
from Italy, i. 6. who had left Italy, and were locally out of it, when the 
writer sent a salutation from them. Consequently, he concludes, the 
writer of the epistle could not have been Paul, during his imprisonment 
at Rome. 

This interpretation, however, is not founded in the asus loguends of 
the Greek language. From the many proofs of this, which might be 
offered, I select only a few cases. Matt. xxi. 11, Ἰησοῦς ..... ὁ ἀπὸ 
Ναζαρέτ, Jesus the Nazarene ; oi ἀπὸ Θεσσαλονίκῃς ᾿Ιονδαῖοι, the Thes- 
salonian Jews. In this last case, the Jews at Thessalonica, not out of 
it, are meant; as is plain from the last part of the verse, which speaks 
of them as going to Berea, after they had heard the report of Paul's 
preaching there. So οἱ ἀκὸ ᾿Ιεροσολύμων γραμματεῖς, the Jerusalem 
scribes, Matt. xv. I. 

In the same manner, other prepositions, of the like signification with 
ἀπὸ, are used with the article : 6. g. of ἐκ ἐριθείας, the contentious ; οἱ ἐκ 
νόμου, sticklers for the law ; τὸ ἐξ οὐράνον, heavenly ; οἱ ἐκ τῆς Καίσαρος 
οἰκίας, Caesar's domestics. 

So far is Eichhorn’s remark from being well founded, in regard to the 
meaning of such a phrase as of ἀπὸ τῆς ᾿Ιταλίας, that one may venture to 
say, it is incapable of such a meaning as he gives it. It is only when 
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ἀπὸ, in such a connexion, is preceded by ἀφίστημι, ἀναβαίνω, ἐξέρχομαι, 
ἔρχομαι, καταβαίνω, &c. that it denotes, being out of a country. Οἱ ἀπὸ 
denotes, belonging to. Consequently the salutation in Heb. xiii. 24, 
means simply, The Italians [i. 6. Italian Christians] salute you. 

But here again, it is asked, “" How came Italians to salute a church in 
Palestine? If Paul wrote our epistle, at Rome, why did he not say, 
ἀσπάζονται ὑμᾶς οἱ ἀπὸ τῆς Ρώμης; What acquaintance had the Romans 
with the church at Palestine ? 

This objection, however, will not bear examination. The Romans 
surely were Italians; and it isa matter of indifference, whether the 
writer at Rome said οἱ ἀπὸ τῆς Ῥώμης, or οἱ ἀπὸ τῆς ᾿Ιταλίας, if he meant 
to send only the salutation of Christians who resided at Rome. But is 
it at all probable, that there were not Christians often at Rome, from 
various parts of Italy, who were acquainted with Paul, and who cherished 
a friendly interest for the church whom he was addressing? If these 
also, as well as the Romans, wished to send the expression of their 
friendly regards to the Hebrews; what other phraseology could Paul 
have adopted, that would be more appropriate than of ἀπὸ τῆς Ἰταλίας, 
which would embrace Christians in general, who lived in the country 
where the writer was ? 

Then, why should this be thought so strange, when an example of the 
very same nature may be produced from the acknowledged writings of 
Paul? This apostle, writing from Ephesus (1 Cor. xvi. 8,) to the church 
at Corinth, says, The churches of Asia salute you, xvi. 19. May not 
the same questions be urged here, as objectors urge in the case above ? 
May we not ask, How could the Asiatics be personally known to the 
Corinthians? And why should Paul speak of the churches of Asia, and 
not of that at Ephesus? Plainly, the reason of this was, that Christians 
from different parts of Asia Minor, (which is here meant,) were collected 
together in Ephesus, its capital, where they had intercourse with Paul, 
and knew.that he was addressing the Corinthians, and desired an expres- 
sion of their brotherly affection toward them. What is more common, 
every day, than for single individuals, or societies of men, who have never 
had any personal intercourse together, to exchange friendly salutations ? 
Could not Paul as well send the salutation of oi ἀπὸ τῆς ᾿Ιταλέας, as of 
οἱ ἀπὸ τῆς ᾿Ασίας 7 

Such are the various circumstances adverted to in our epistle, whicn 
serve to render it probable that Paul was the author of it. From its na- 
ture, this evidence is indirect ; but evidence of such a kind is, not unfre- 
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ἢ sntly, as convincing as that which appears to be more direct. The pre- 
fixing or suffixing of a writer’s name to an epistle, is a more easy and 
obvious method of interpolation; than the insertion of minute circum- 
stances, which imply a very intimate acquaintance with a writer’s condi- 
tion and circumstances. 

Will any one undertake to show, that the circumstances, which are 
brought into view above, may be more probably attached to some other 
person than to Paul? If not, then the probability from them is in favour 
of Paul as the author of our epistle. 


§ 20. Evidence that the epistle ts Paul's from a similarity of senti- 
ment, and also from the form, method, style, and diction of the 
composition. 


The preceding section treated of the facts or external circumstances, 
to which various passages of our epistle adverts; and what is gathered 
from these may be called, in a certain respect, a kind of external evi- 
dence. But a comparison of our epistle with the other acknowledged 
writings of Paul, remains yet to be made. This is a species of evidence, 
on which some have relied with great confidence; and it is remarkable, that 
it has been appealed to with equal confidence, both by those who defend, 
and by those who assail, the Pauline origin of the epistle to the Hebrews. 
Even in very ancient times, so early as the third century, the same occur- 
rence took place. One might, perhaps, naturally enough conclude from 
this, that no very satisfactory evidence on either side would be obtained; 
but that the epistle contains things to which both parties may appeal, 
with some tolerable show of reason. Before coming, however, to such a 
conclusion, we ought at least to make a thorough investigation, and to 
weigh well all the arguments which are adduced to support the respective 
opinions to which 1 allude. 

A comparison between our epistle and the acknowledged letters of 
Paul, may have respect to the doctrines taught in both; or to the form 
and method, as well as the style and diction, of the epistle. When these 
shall have passed in review before us, the allegations, with regard to a 
dissimilarity between the epistle to the Hebrews and other epistles of 
Paul, may be further discussed. 
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§ 21. Similarity of DOCTRINES between the epistle to the Hebrews, 
and the acknowledged episties of Paul. 


Are the sentiments, in our epistle, such as Paul was wont to teach 7 
Do they accord with his, not only in such a general way as we may easily 
suppose the sentiments of all Christians in the apostolic age harmonized. 
with each other, but have they the colouring, the proportion, the charac- 
teristic features of Paul’s sentiments? Are they so stated and insisted 
on, as Paul is wont to state and insist on his? 

The resemblance in respect to doctrine may be arranged, for the sake 
of perspicuity and distinction, under the following heads : 


I. General preference of Christianity above Judaism. 


There can, indeed, be no reasonable doubt, that all the apostles and 
primitive teachers of Christianity, who were well instructed in the princi- 
ples of this religion, must have acknowledged and taught its superiority 
over the ancient religion of the Jews. The very fact, that they were 
Christians, necessarily implies this. But still, it is quite certain, that 
the preference of the new above the ancient religion, is taught by Paul 
in a manner different from that of other writers of the New Testament ; 
and with more emphasis, in his writings, than in any other parts of the 
sacred volume. 

The grounds of preferring Christianity to Judaism, may be classed 
under the following particulars. 

(1.) The superior degree of light, or religious knowledge, imparted 
by the gospel. 

In his acknowledged epistles, Paul calls Judaism, τὰ στοιχεῖα τοῦ 
κόσμον, Gal. iv. 3; and again, τὰ ἀσθενῆ καὶ πτωχὰ στοιχεῖα, Gal. iv. 9. 
He represents it as adapted to children, νήπιοι, Gal. iv. 3, who are in a 
state of nonage and pupilage, Gal. iv. 2, or in the condition of servants 
rather than that of heirs, Gal. iv. 1. 

On the other hand, Christians attain to a higher knowledge of God, 
Gal. iv. 9; they are no more as servants, but become sons, and obtam 
the privileges of adoption, Gal. iv. 5,6. They are represented as τέλειοι, 
1 Cor. xiv. 20; as being furnished with instruction adequate to make them 
ἄνδρας τελείους, Eph. iv. 11—13. Christianity leads them to see the 
glorious displays of himself which God has made, with an unveiled 
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face, i. 6. clearly, 2 Cor. iii. 18 ; while Judaism threw a veil over these 
things, 2 Cor. ii. 13. Christianity is engraven on the hearts of its 
votaries, 4 διακονδα τοῦ πνεύματος, 2 Cor. iii. 8; while Judaism was 
engraven on tablets of stone, ἐνγετυκομένη ἐν λίθοις, 2 Cor. iii. 7. 

Such is a brief sketch of Paul’s views πὶ respect to this point, as pre- 
sented in his acknowledged epistles. Let us now compare these views 
with those which the epistle to the Hebrews discloses. 

This epistle commences with the declaration, that God, who in times 
past spake to the fathers by the prophets, hath, in these last days, 
spoken to us by his Son, Heb. i. 1, ii. 1, seq. Judaism was revealed 
only by the mediation of angels, ii. 2; while Christianity was revealed 
by the Son of God, and abundantly confirmed by miraculous gifts 
of the Holy Ghost, ii. 3,4. The ancient covenant was imperfect, in 
respect to the means which it furnished for the diffusion of knowledge ; 
but the new covenant provides that all shall know the Lord, from the 
least to the greatest, viii. 9—11. The law was only a sketch or imper- 
fect representation of religious blessings; while the gospel proffers the 
blessings themselves, x. 1. The worthies of ancient times had only 
imperfect views of spiritual blessings ; while Christians enjoy them in full 
measure, xi. 39, 40. 

(2.) The gospel holds out superior motives and encouragements to 
virtue and piety. 

Paul represents the condition of the Jews, while under the law, as 
like to that of children, immured and kept under the eye of masters and 
teachers, Gal. iii. 23, iv. 2; as being in bondage, Gal. iv. 3; as ser- 
vants, iv. 1; as children, iv. 3; and as having the spirit of bondage, 
Rom. viii. 15. This servile spirit, which inspired them with fear, Rom. 
viii. 15, gives place, under the Christian religion, to the spirit of adop- 
tion, by which they approach God with filial confidence, Rom. viii. 
15—17. Christianity has liberated us from pedagogues, and made us 
partakers of the privileges of sons-and heirs, Gal. i. 25, seq. iv. 4, seq. 
The liberty of the gospel affords urgent motives for the practice of vir- 
tue, Gal. v. 1, seq. v. 13, seq. The spirit imparted under the gospel 
furnishes aid, and creates special obligation, to mortify our evil passions 
and affections, Rom. viii. 12—17. Circumcision is now nothing, and 
wNcircumcision nothing ; but obedience to the commands of God is the 
all-important consideration, 1 Cor. vii. 19. Not circumcision or uncir- 
cumcision is matter of concern, under the Christian religion, but a new 
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creation, i. 6. a spiritual renovation, Gal. vi. 15, and faith which worketh 
by love, Gal. v. 6. 

Turn we now to the epistle to the Hebrews. There we find, that the 
sacrifices prescribed by the Jewish law, could not quiet and purify the 
conscience of the worshipper, ix. 9; nor deliver him from the pollution 
of sin, in order that he might, in a becoming manner, worship the living 
God; which is effected only under the gospel, ix. 14. The law served 
to inspire its votaries with awe and terror, Heb. xii. 18—21; but the 
gospel with cheering confidence, xi. 22—-24. Now, we may obtain 
grace to serve God in an acceptable manner, xii. 28. We have a cove- 
nant established on better promises than the ancient one, viii. 6—13; 
and are urged by more powerful motives to a holy life under the gospel, 
xii. 25—29. 

It must be admitted, in respect to the particulars of the comparison 
just drawn, that the diction of the passages generally, in the epistle to 
the Hebrews, presents no very striking resemblances to that in Paul's 
acknowledged epistles. But this, as will be easily seen by inspecting all 
the passages drawn into the comparison, may very naturally result from 
the different topics with which the passages from our epistle stand con- 
nected. The mode of introducing these topics is different, because it 
arises from different occasions of introducing them. But the fundamen- 
tal ideas in both are the same. Other writers also of the New Testa- 
ment urge the obligations of Christians to peculiar holiness of life ; but 
what other writers, except Paul, urge it from comparative views of the 
Jewish and Christian dispensations ? 

(3.) The superior efficacy of the gospel, tn promoting and ensuring 
the real and permanent happiness of mankind. 

Paul represents the law as possessing only a condemning power, and 
subjecting all men to its curse, in consequence of disobedience, Gal. iti. 
10. {tis the ministry of death, 2 Cor. iii. 7; the ministry of condem- 
nation, 2 Cor. iii. 9; by it none can obtain justification or pardoning 
mercy, Gal. iii. 11, Rom. iii. 20. 

On the contrary, Christianity is the ministry of pardon, τῆς δικαιοσύνης, 
2 Cor. iii. 9; it holds out forgiveness of sins for the sake of Christ, gra- 
tuitous pardon on account of him, Rom. iii. 24, 25, Eph. 1. 7. Through 
him, we are allowed to cherish the hope of future glory, Rom. v. 1,2; 
and this without perfect obedience to the law, Rom. iii. 21, Gal. ii. 16; 
Acts xiii. 38, 39. And to such blessings, under the gospel, is attached 
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' @ most important circumstance, in order to heighten their value, viz. 
that they are perennial, and not (like the Mosaic institutions) liable to 
abolition, 2 Cor. ii. 11. 

In correspondence with all this, the epistle to the Hebrews represents 
the Mosaic dispensation, as one which was calculated to inspire awe and 
terror, Heb, xii. 18—-21; the offerings and sacrifices which it enjoined, 
could never tranquillize and purify the conscience of the worshipper, 
ix. 9; for it was impossible that the blood of bulls and goats should 
take away sin, x. 4, 11. The blood of Christ has made a real expiation, 
procured forgiveness, and liberated the conscience from an oppressive 
sense of guilt, ix. 11—14; v. 9; vi. 18—20. Christ by his death has 
delivered us from the condemning power of sin, and freed us from the 
oppressive fear which it occasions, ii. 14,15. He has procured access 
to God, and is ever ready to aid those who approach him, vii. 29; ix. 24. 
The offering which he has made for sin has a perennial influence, and 
without repetition remains for ever efficacious, ix. 12, 25—28; x. 12; 
vil. 23-——28. 

Other writers also of the New Testament have set before us the 
blessings of the gospel, and these as connected with what Christ has 
done and suffered. But what other writer, except Paul, has charged his 
picture with such a contrast between the Mosaic and Christian dispen- 
sations, and thrown so much shade over the one, and light over the 
other? If the hand of Paul be not in the epistle to the Hebrews, it is 
the hand of one who had drunk deeply of his doctrines, and in a high 
degree participated of his feelings and views. 

(4.) The Jewish dispensation was only a type and shadow of the 
Christian. 

_ Thus Paul often represents it. Meats and drinks, feasts and new 
moons, and sabbaths, are σκιὰ τῶν μελλόντων, but the σῶμα is Christ, Col. 
ii. 16,17. The passage through the Red Sea was typical of Christian 
baptism ; and the manna, of our spiritual food, 1 Cor. x. 1—6. The 
occurrences under the ancient dispensation were typical of things under 
the new, 1 Cor. x. 11. In like manner, Paul calls Adam τύπος τοῦ 
μέλλοντος, i. 6. a type of Christ, Rom. v. 14, comp. 1 Cor. xv. 45—47. 
The Mosaic institution did but darkly shadow that, which is clearly 
revealed under the gospel, 2 Cor. iii. 13—18. Hagar and Sarah may 
be considered as allegorically representing the law and the gospel, of 
the two covenants, Gal. iv. 22—31. The law was only our pedagogue 
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until the coming of Christ, under whom full privileges are enjoyed, Gal. 
iii, 23-—25, iv. 1—5. 

The epistle to the Hebrews, in like manner, represents the Jewish 
rites and ordinances only as a sapafodi, i. ε. ἃ significant emblem of 
blessings under the gospel; and these rites were imposed only until 
the time of reformation, ix. 9—-14. The law was only oma of good 
things to come; while the gospel proffered the very things lves, 
x. 1. All the Levitical ritual, the temple itself and all its appurte- 
nances, were only a ὑπόδειγμα of the temple in which Christ ministers, 
and of the functions which he perfonns, viii. 1—9, ix. 22—24; they 
were a designed emblem of the objects of the new dispensation, ix. 9. 

The question may be emphatically put here,—What other parts οἱ 
the New Testament, the writings of Paul excepted, furnish us with views 
of such a nature as these exhibit? Manifestly Pauline is both the sen- 
timent, and the costume which the writer has put upon it. 

(5.) While the Christian dispensation is designed for perpetuity, 
the Jewish institutes are abolished on account of their imperfection. 

Paul represents the Law as having no glory, in comparison with 
Christianity, 2 Cor. iii. 10; it was designed to be abolished, when the 
perennial dispensation of Christ should be introduced, 2 Cor. iii. 11. 13. 
The veil over the ancient dispensation rendered it obscure, and hindered 
the Jews from fully comprehending it; but the time was come, under 
the gospel, when that veil was removed, and the glory of God was seen 
with epen face, 2 Cor. iii. 13—18. The law being altogether incapable 
of justifying sinners, gives place to another and gratuitous method of 
justiBeation, Rom. iv. 14—16. Christians are dead to the law, and 
afhanced to another covenant, Rom. vii.4—6. The law was incom- 
petent to effect the designa of divine benevolence, and therefore gives 
place to a more perfeet dispensation, Gal, iii. 21—25; iv. 1—7; v.1. It 
was void of power to justify the sinner, and therefore the interposition of 
Christ became necessary, Rom. viii. 3,4; Gal. i. 16. 

On the other hand, the writer of the epistle to the Hebrews represents 
the new covenant as inspiring better hopes than the ancient one did, and 
the latter as taxable with defects, viii. 6—8. The old covenant is anti- 
quated, and ready to expire, ἐγγὺς ἀφανισμοῦ, viii. 13 Christ is ap- 
pointed high-priest according to a new order of priesthood, different from 
the Levitical one; because the dispensation, by which the latter received 
its appointment, was weak, and incompetent to effect the introduction 
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! of such hopes as the gospel inspires, vii. 17—19. Burnt-offerings and 
sacrifices can never take away sm, Christ only can effect this; so that, 
when his offermg ts made, it needs not to be repeated, but is of sufficient 
and everlasting efficacy, x. 1—14. 

Other writerpof the New Testament have also appealed to the efficacy 
of Jesus’ atoning blood ; but who, besides Paul, has thrown this whole 
subject into an attitude of contrast with the inefficiency of the Jewish 
dispensation ? 

Thus much for our first general head, by way of comparing the sen¢i- 
ments of Paul with those of our epistle, in respect to the grounds of 
preference over Judaism, which Christianity affords. 


If. The person and work of the Mediator, Jesus Christ. 


Under this head, the following particulars are entitled to our consi- 
deration :-— 

(1.) The PERSON of the Mediator ts presented in the same light, by 
the writer of the epistle to the Hebrews, and by Paul. 

Paul, in various passages, represents Christ as the image of God, as 
the resemblance or likeness of the Father; as humbling himself, or con- 
descending to assume our nature, and suffer death in it; and as being 
exalted in consequence of this, i.e. as a reward of his benevolence and 
obedience, to the throne of the universe, and made head over all things. 
Thus, in Philip. ii. 6—11, Christ being ἐν μορφῇ Θεοῦ, took on himself 
our nature, and obeyed or subjected himself, in the same, unto death, 
even the death of the cross; in consequence of which, God hath given 
him a name above every other, so that all in heaven or on earth must bow 
the knee to him. In Col. i. 15—20, Christ is represented as the image 
of the invisible God; as having created all things in heaven and in 
earth; all things are said to consist by him; over all he has a distin- 
guished pre-eminence ; and by his sufferings and death he has produced 
a reconciliation among the creatures of God, and made expiation for 
sm, so that God treats the pardoned sinner as if he were innocent. In 
2 Cor. vii. 9, Paul says, that the Lord Jesus Christ, who was rich, 
became poor on our account, that we through his poverty might become 
eh. In Eph. iii. 9, God is said to have created all things by Jesus 
Christ; and in 1 Cor. viii. 6, all things are said to be by him. In 
1 Cor. xv, 25—927, it is declared, that he must reign until ali things are 
put under his feet. 
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The peculiarity of this Pauline representation consists, in presenting 
Christ as the tmage of God ; in specificating the act of humility by which 
he became incarnate, he humbled himself, ἐκένωσε ceavrov—though rich, 
he became poor ; in presenting his obedience and sufferings, as the ground 
of his elevation to the throne of the universe, in the mediatogial nature ; 
in representing him as head over all, both friends and enemies, and as 
reigning until his enemies be made his footstool; and finally, in repre- 
senting God as having created all things by him. 

. If we turn now to the epistle to the Hebrews, we find the ¢ same repre- 
sentations there. The Son of God is the reflection of the Father's glory, 
his exact image or resemblance, χαρακτὴρ, i. 3. God made all things by 
him, i. 2. He directs all things by his powerful word, i. 3. He was in 
a state of humiliation, (ἠλαττωμένον,) lower than the angels, ii. 9. He 
took part in flesh and blood, that he might, by his own death, render 
null and void the destructive power of the devil, ii. 14, On account of 
the suffering of death, he is exalted to a state of glory and honour, ii. 9. 
He endured the sufferings of the cross, making no account of its dis- 
grace, but having a regard to the reward set before him, which was a 
seat at the right hand of God, xii. 2. All things are put under his feet, 
ii. 8. x. 13; where the very same passage from the Old Testament is 
quoted, which Paul quotes in 1 Cor. xv. 25—-28, and it is applied in the 
same manner. 

Is all this, now, mere accident? What other writer of the New 
Testament presents such speciality of views respecting Christ’s resem- 
blance to God, his mediatorial character, his obedience, sufferings, and 
exaltation in our nature to the throne of the universe? No other writer 
presents them in the same connexion, employs the same images for com- 
parigon, or brings the topics to view in the same light. There is ἃ 
peculiarity of representation so distinctly marked here, so exclusively 
Pauline in its manner, that if Paul himself did not write the epistle to the 
Hebrews, it must have been some one, who had drunk in so deeply 
of his instructions, as to become the very image of the fountain whence 
he drew. 

(2.) The death of Christ as a propitiatory sacrifice for sin, and the 
reconciliation of sinners to-God by means of this sacrifice. 

Other writers, indeed, of the New Testament, besides Paul, teach this 
doctrine. But there is in his letters a peculiar and urgent manner of 
enforcing it. Oftener than any other writer, does he recur to this inter- 
esting theme; and in all his representations, it stands in high relief. 
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The general annunciation of it is often repeated. Christ came into 
the world to save sinners, 1 Tim. i. 15. He died for our sins, I Cor. 
xv. 3. He was given up or devoted to death, on our account, Rom. 
vii. 32. Our redemption was wrought by him, Rom. iii. 24. He was 
given up, i.e. to death, on account of our offences, Rom. iv.25. He 
gave up himeelf for our sins, Gal. i.4. ii. 20. He gave up himself an 
acceptable sacrifice for us, Eph. v. 2. He was our paschal lamb, 1 Cor. 
v. 7. By his blood we have redemption, or forgiveness of sin, Eph. i. 7. 
Col. i. 14. He gave himselfa ransom for all, 1 Tim. ii. 6. 1 Cor. vi. 20. 
vii. 23. These may serve as a specimen of the general statement which 
Paul so frequently makes of this subject. 

Bat he also recurs very often to this topic, in his reasonings at length, 
and insists upon it with particularity. In his epistle to the Romans, he 
labours at length to prove the universal guilt of men, in order to show 
that salvation by Christ is necessary for all, Rom. iii. 22—27. v. 12—21. 
He urges the impossibility of obtaining this salvation by the law, Rom. 
iii. 20. 28. viii. 3. Gal. ii. 16.21; averring that Jesus, by his death, has 
effected what the law could not do. Assuming our nature, he became a 
sin-offering for us, Rom. viii. 3. He became a propitiatory sacrifice on 
our account, so that through him we may obtain pardoning mercy, 
Rom. ii. 24—26. As all men have come into a state of condemnation 
through Adam, so all men may come into a state of pardon through 
Christ, Rom. v. 12—21. comp. 2 Cor. νυ. 14. 19—21. Now, since Christ 
died for us, Christians may regard God as no more inclined to punish 
them as guilty, for they are in a state of peace and pardon, Rom. v. 1. 
8—I1. viii. 32. Now we may hope for abounding grace and happi- 
ness, Rom. v. 17. vi. 23, viii. 17. 32. Jesus at the right hand of God 
is ever ready to aid us, Rom. viii. 34. Jesus is the Mediator between 
God and man, to make reconciliation, 1 Tim. ii. 5, 6. 

It were easy to add many other passages of the same tenor, from the 
acknowledged writings of Paul; but these are sufficient to exhibit his 
views, and the mode in which he inculcates them. 

In the epistle to the Hebrews, we find the same sentiments, urged with 
the same ardour. Christ, by the sacrifice of himself, made expiation 
for our sins, i. 3. By the grace of God, assuming our nature, he tasted 
death for all, ii. 9. He became, through his sufferings, the author of 
eternal salvation to believers, ver. 8, 9. 

But no where is there more speciality of argument to establish this 
great point, than in Heb. vii. viii. ix. and x.; nearly all of which is 
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occupied with it. The Jewish offerings are altogether insufficient to 
make expiation, ix. 9—14. vii. 11.19. x.1.11. Those offerings needed 
constant repetition; and even then, they could never remove sin, 
v. 1—3. vil. 27, 28. ix. 6,7. 25. x. 4.11. Christ by offering up him- 
self has effected this, i. 3. vii. 27. ix. 25, 26. By his own blood, not 
with that of beasts, he entered into the eternal sanctuary, once for all 
making expiation for sin, ix. 12—15. x. 10—12. 14.19. By his death, 
he has delivered us from the oppressive fear of condemnation, ii. 14, 15. 
He has tranquillized and purified the conscience of penitent sinners, 
which the law could not do, ix. 9.14. He is the Mediator of a new 
covenant, ix. 15. xii. 24; which is better than the ancient one, vii. 22. 
viii. 6. He is exalted to the throne of the universe, ii. 6—10; and he 
is ever ready and able to assist us, iv. 14—16. vii. 25. He has intro- 
duced us to a dispensation, which speaks not terror only, like the law, 
but offers abounding grace and happiness, xii. 18—29. 

Such are some of the more striking traits of doctrine, and peculiarities 
tn the mode of representing them, common to the acknowledged epistles 
of Paul and to the epistle to the Hebrews. 


§ 22. Form and method of the epistle to the Hebrews, compared with 
those of Paul's acknowledged epistles. 


These topics may be considered, either in a general point of view, as 
it respects the arrangement of the epistle at large ; or specially, as having 
reference to various particulars which it exhibits. 

(1.) The general method or arrangement of this epistle, is like to 
that of Paul. 

Most of all does it resemble his two epistles to the Romans, and to the 
Galatians; which exhibit first a theoretical or doctrinal, then a practical, 
part. The epistle to the Romans is principally occupied, to the end of 
the tenth chapter, with the doctrinal part; and the remainder with 
practical matter and salutations. In like manner, the epistle to the 
Galatians, as far as the end of the fourth chapter, is principally doctrinal 
discussion ; while the remainder is hortatory and practical. In some 
degree, the same thmg may be said of the epistles to the Ephesians 
Colossians, Philippians, and Thessalonians. But that to the Romans Β 
most distinctly marked of all. 

Turning now to the epistle to the Hebrews, we find that it is composed 
on a similar plan. As far as chapter x. 19, it is principally doctrinal 
It has, however, like Paul’s other epistles, occasional exhortation inter- 
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mixed, which the strength of the writer's feelings plainly appears to have 
forced from him. Hence to the end, it is hortatory and practical. 

In the epistle to the Romans, just before the salutatory part begins, 
the writer earnestly asks for a special interest in the prayers of those 
whom he addressed, in order that he may be delivered from the power 
of persecution; and he follows this request with a petition, that the God 
of peace might be with them, and concludes with an Amen, Rom. xv 
30—33. The very same order, petition, style, and conclusion, appear 
at the close of the epistle to the Hebrews, xiii. 18—-21. The writer begs 
an interest in their prayers, that he may be restored to them the sooner; 
commends them to the God of peace, (an expression used no where else 
but in Paal’s writings, and in the epistle to the Hebrews ;) and concludes 
with an Amen, before the salutation. 

Is all this arrangement, to which we have now adverted, merely 
accidental ; or does it look as if it must have come fromthe hand of the 
same writer? I know, indeed, it has been said, that the order of nature 
and propriety would lead every man, writing an epistle which contained 
doctrinal discussion and practical exhortation, to arrange them in such 
a manner that the former should precede; and that this arrangement, 
therefore, cannot with probability be represented eas exclusively Pauline. 
With the views of rhetorical propriety, which are entertained by classical 
scholars of the present day, I readily acknowledge that such an order 
is almost spontaneous. But then, another question arisea here. Why 
has not Paul adopted this in all his epistles? And why has neither 
Jobn, nor James, nor Peter, nor Jude, adopted it? All these apostles 
have commingled doctrine and practice throughout their epistles. 
Regularly arranged discussion of doctrine, they do not exhibit. In this 
respect, the only similars to the epistle to the Hebrews are to be found 
in the epistles of Paul. But if the general arrangement here adverted 
to, be not considered as of much weight in the matter before us, it must 
be admitted, that there is a striking resemblance between the close of the 
practical part, just before the salutations or greetings, in the epistles to 
the Romans and to the Hebrews. Here, also, we find the exclusively 
Pauline phrase, the God of peace, employed in the same way, in both 
epistles. 

(2.) The manner of appealing to and employing the Jewish Scrip- 
tures, in Paul’s acknowledged epistles and ὧδ .ve eptstle to the 
Hebrews, is the same. 

I do not refer here to the formulas of quotatiou, by which a passage 
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from the Old Testament is introduced. 1 have compared those formulas 
presented by the epistle to the Hebrews, with those in Paul's epistles ; 
but I do not find any thing peculiar enough in either, to mark Paul's 
writings with any certainty; as 1 shall endeavour to show, in its proper 
place. Every where, in the New Testament, a great variety of such 
formulas is found, as also in the epistles of Paul. I refer now, in a 
particular manner, to the method in which, and the frequency with 
which, the Jewish Scriptures are employed; and that in a similar way, 
both in the epistle to the Hebrews, and in the acknowledged epistles of 
Paul. Paul often quotes and combines passages of Scripture, without 
any notice of quotations; 6. g. Rom. ix. 7. 21. x. 6—8. 18. xi. 33, 34. 
xiii. 9. In Rom. ili. 10—18, several passages from different parts of the 
Scriptures are combined together, without any notice that this is done. 
dn the same manner does the writer of the epistle to the Hebrews pro- 
ceed; e.g. itt. 2. vi. 14. x. and xi. throughout; also, in xii. 5, 6. 12, 
13. and xiii. 6, quotations, with a general appeal, are made from differ- 
ent parts of Scripture connected together. Paul makes a very frequent 
and copious use of the Jewish Scriptures, in all the argumentative part 
of his epistles; so does the writer of the epistle to the Hebrews. Paul 
often appeals to the Jewish Scriptures, as prophetically declaring the 
abrogation of the Mosaic economy, and to Abraham, as having received 
a covenant which the law could not annul; the same does the writer of 
the epistle to the Hebrews. Paul employs the Old Testament, in every 
way in which the Jews of that time were usually accustomed to reason 
from it. Sometimes he appeals to direct and prophetic assurances; 
sometimes to similarity of sentiment ; sometimes he accommodates pas- 
sages, which in the original have a local or temporary meaning, to desig- 
nate something then extant, or happening at the time in which he wrote; 
sometimes he appeals to the history of the Old Testament, for analogical 
cases to confirm or impress the doctrine or truth which he inculcates ; 
and sometimes he uses the Old Testament language as a vehicle of 
thought, in order to express his own ideas. The very same traits charac- 
terize, in a most visible manner, the method in which the Old Testament 
is employed throughout the epistle to the Hebrews; as every attentive 
reader must plainly see, without my delaying here to specify indi- 
dual cases. 

In a particular manner does Paul employ passages of the Jewish 
Scripture, and Scripture history, car’ ἄνθρωπον ; in other words, he uses 
them by way of argumentum ad hominem, or argumentum ex concessis. 
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It is thus that he allegorizes, on the two sons of Sarah and Hagar, in 
Gal. iv. 24, seq.; on the command of Moses, not to muzzle the ox 
which treadeth out the corn, Deut. xxxv. 4, the spirit of which he 
applies to the maintenance of religious teachers, in 1 Cor. ix. 9; on the 
rock from which the Israelites obtained water, Exod. xvii. 6, which he 
considers as an emblem of Christ, in 1 Cor. x. 2, seq.; on the veil over 
Moses’ face, Exod. xxxiv. 33, which he applies to the comparative 
obscurity that rested on the Jewish revelation, in 2 Cor. iii. 13, 14; on 
the declaration that a man should leave his father and mother, and 
cleave to his wife, and that they twain should become one flesh, Gen. 
in. 24, which he applies te the union of Christ and his church, in 
Eph. v. 31, 32. 

How conspicuous this method of reasoning is, in the epistle to the 
Hebrews, need not be insisted on to any attentive reader. The whole 
eomparison between Christ and Melchisedek, Heb. vii., is of a similar 
nature with those already mentioned. The temple and all its apparatus, 
and the holy place, which the high-priest entered with his expiatory 
offerings of blood, are types and shadows of the temple, of the offering, 
and of the great High-priest presenting it in the heavens, Heb viii. 
1—5. ix. 1—9. Indeed, the stram of argumentation, throughout, is 
often ad hominem, or ex concessis. The argument that Christ is a more 
exalted personage than the angels, than Moses, than the high-priest ; 
that Christ’s priesthood, the temple in which he officiates with all its 
apparatus, the offering of blood which he makes, and his official duties 
as a priest, are all spiritual, heavenly, elevated above all the correspond- 
ing things in the Jewish dispensation, to which the Jew adhered with so 
strong an attachment, and by which he was tempted to make defection 
from his Christian profession, is peculiarly ad hominem. We who are 
not Jews, and who have never felt the power of their prejudices, need 
not, in order to produce in us a conviction of the importance of Chris 
tianity, to be addressed with comparisons drawn from ritual types, and 
from the analogy of such objects. But these were all familiar to the 
Jew, and were not only attractive to him, but, in his view, of the highest 
importance. No one, indeed, can reasonably find fault, that the writer 
addresses the Jews as such ; reasons with them as sech ; and makes use 
of those arguments, whether ad hominem or ez concessis, which he knew 
would produce the most powerful effect in persuading them to hold fast 
the truths of Christianity. There is nothing in this, which is inconsistent 
with the maxim of that apostle, who became “ all things to all men;” 
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with the Jews, demeaning himself, and reasoning as a Jew, and m 
like manner with the Gentiles, in order that he might win both to 
Christianity. 

Bat it is not my object, here, to defend the manner of argumentation 
employed in Paul’s acknowledged epistles, and in the epistles to the 
Hebrews. I design merely to show, (what cannot be denied,) that 
the same method of reasoning from sentiments and objects presented by 
the Old Testament, is exhibited by both, and in a manner which cannot 
well escape the attention of the inquisitive reader. 

I will only ask now, What other writers of the New Testament have 
exhibited the traits of composition, which I have noted under this head, 
in the same degree, or with the same frequency? Nay, I venture to 
affirm, that there is scarcely an approximation, in any of their writings, 
to those of Paul, either in regard to the frequency or the latitude of the 
usage in question. . 

But it may be said, ‘‘ This only shows, that these other writers named 
were not the authors of the epistle to the Hebrews; not that Paul wrote 
this epistle.”’ 

It seems to me, however, to go somewhat further. It proves that the 
characteristics peculiar to Paul’s epistles and to the epistle to the 
Hebrews, were not the general or universal characteristics of writers 
of that age; and, of course, that either Paul, or one who had drunk in 
deeply of his doctrine and manner, must have written the epistle in 
question. 

(3.) The manner of Paul's reasoning, in respect to separating his 
premises from his conclusion, or his protasis from his epitasis, bears 
a striking resemblance to that which ts found in the epistle to the 
Hebrews. 

The peculiarity I have in view, is the enthymeme or imperfect form 
of syllogism, and unfinished sentences and comparisons; which, it has 
been often observed, are characteristic of Paul's mode of writing. He states 
the major, or major and minor terms, of a syllogism; or the first parts 
of a sentence or comparison; and then, leaving it in this unfinished 
state, he turns aside to illustrate or confirm some hint, which was 
suggested to his mind by what he had stated ; or some train of thought 
is introduced, to which the natural association of ideas would lead; and 
after descanting on this, he returns, and with, or without, repeating his 
proposition or sentence at first commenced, presents in full the con- 
clusion, or epitasis, which is required to complete it. 
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A striking example of this occurs in Rom. v. 12—18. ‘‘ Wherefore,” 
says he, “as by one man sin entered the world, and death by sin; and 
so death passed upon all men, in that all have sinned,” ver. 12. The 
premises being thus stated, he turns aside to descant on the universality 
of sin, its pernicious consequences, and the salutary effects of the bless- 
ing which is proffered by Christ; and it is not until he reaches the 18th 
verse of the chapter, that the proposition which he had commenced is 
repeated, and the conclusion fully brought out, where it is thus stated : 
‘« Therefore, as by one offence, condemnation came upon all men ; 80, by 
the obedience of one, the blessing of justification unto life comes upon 
all men.” 

So in Rom. ii. 6, Paul says, “" Who [God] will render to every man 
according to his works ;” and after nine verses of explanatory matter, 
which was suggested by the mention of readering to every man accord- 
ing to his works, he adds, at last, the remainder of the sentence which 
he had begun, viz. ‘“‘in the day when the secret doings of men shall 
be judged by Jesus Christ, according to the gospel which I preach,” 
Rom. ii. 16. 

So in Eph. iii. 1, the apostle says, ‘‘ For this cause, I Paul, the 
prisoner of Jesus Christ for you Gentiles ;” then, leaving the sentence 
thus commenced, he proceeds on, twelve verses, with thoughts suggested 
by the mention of his being a messenger to the Gentiles ; and, finally, in 
the 13th verse, he adds the conclusion of the sentence commenced in the 
first, viz. ‘‘ I desire that ye faint not at my tribulations for you, which 
is your glory.” 

In the same way has the writer of the epistle to the Hebrews con- 
structed some of his reasonings and sentences. In Heb. iv. 6, he says, 
“4 Seeing, then, it remains that some should enter into [the rest,] and 
they to whom the good tidings were formerly proclaimed, did not enter 
in through unbelief—;” the sentence is then suspended, until the writer 
introduces another quotation from the Psalms, and reasons upon it, in 
order to prove that the rest in question could not have been such a reat 
as the land of Canaan proffered. After this, and in the 9th verse, we 
have the concluding part of the sentence or syllogism, viz. ‘ there 
remaineth then a rest for the people of Ged.” How entirely this 
coincides with the Pauline manner above exhibited, must strike the 
mind of every one who considers it. 

So in Heb. v. 6, the writer introduces the divine appointment of 
Christ as a priest after the order of Melchisedek, with a design to show 
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that this was an appointment of the most solemn nature, and of a higher 
order than that of the Jewish priests. He then suspends the considera- 
tion of this topic, and introduces another, in verses 7—9; after which 
he resumes the former topic. But no sooner does he do this, than he turns 
aside once more, in order to descant upon the difficulties which present 
themselves in the way of an ample discussion of it. These result from 
the very imperfect state of religious knowledge among those whom he 
addresses, verses 1!1—14; the criminality and danger of which state 
he dwells upon at large, in chap. vi. intermixing threats and encourage- 
ments. It is not until we come to chap. vii. 1, that the subject of Mel- 
chisedek’s priesthood is resumed ; where it is treated of, at full length. 

So in Heb. ix. 7, the writer says, that “ the Jewish high-priest entered 

into the holy place, once in each year, with the blood of victims, in 
order to make atonement.” This is designed as one member of a com- 
parison; but the other member follows only in ix. 12, after descanting 
on several matters suggested by what the writer had stated. There the 
antithesis is stated, viz. ‘‘ Jesus, the high-priest of future blessings, 
entered the sanctuary of the temple not made with hands, with his own 
blood accomplishing eternal redemption,” rm. 12. 
* Such is the suspended connexion here, even if we adopt that method 
of interpretation which will make it as close as possible. But an atten- 
tive consideration of the whole preceding context, will perhaps render it 
probable to the attentive reader, that Heb. ix. 11, may be the antithesis 
of the latter part of viii. 4, and first part of vili.5; where the iwodecrypa 
and σκιὰ τῶν ἐπουρανίων, are in contrast with the μελλόντων ἀγαθῶν and 
the μείζονος καὶ τελειοτέρας σκηνῆς, οὗ χειροποιῆτου, of ix. ll. 

How much such suspensions resemble the manner of Paul, need not 
be again insisted on. Instances of this nature might easily be increased ; 
but no attentive critical reader can help observing them, as they abound 
in the epistle to the Hebrews. 

The instances above produced may serve to show, that, as to form 
and method, in. regard either to general arrangement, or the deducing 
of arguments from the Old Testament, or the exhibition of a pecu- 
liar manner in the statement of these arguments, there is a striking 
similarity between the acknowledged writings of Paul and the epistle to 
the Hebrews. 

To the method of argument which I have thus far employed, in order 
to show the probability that Paul wrote the epistle to the Hebrews, some 
objections have been, and may be, raised. 
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It may be asked, ‘‘ Did not Paul’s hearers, disciples, and intimate 
friends, who travelled with him, daily conversed with him, and for years 
heard his instructions, cherish the same views of doctrine that he did? 
And in writing the epistle to the Hebrews, might not an attentive hearer 
of Paul, and a reader of his epistles, exhibit the same sentiments? And 
farther; if the same general manner, in which the contents of his 
epistle are arranged, or the contents of some of them, be found in 
the epistles to the Hebrews; or if the particular manner in which he 
quotes or employs passages of tha Jewish Scriptures, or interprets 
them; or if even his method of stating arguments, and employing 
imperfect syllogisms or sentences, be found in this epistle; still, may 
not some favourite disciple of his, some devoted follower and successful 
imitator of his manner, be naturally supposed to have derived all this 
from hearing him, and reading his letters? And how, then, can argu- 
ments of this nature prove that Paul wrote the epistle in question ? 

Prove it, in the way of demonstration, they certainly cannot; nor is 
this the purpose for which they are adduced. But of this, more here- 
after. At present, I merely observe, that the force of these objections 
is very much diminished, if in comparing the epistle to the Hebrews with 
the writings of Paul, it shall appear, that not the strain of sentiment 
only; not merely the general arrangement of the contents of the epistle, 
or the particular manner of it in respect to various ways of reasoning, or 
constructing syllogisms and sentences; but even the sdiomatical and 
distinctive style and diction itself of Paul abound in it. These, none 
but a writer that was a mere copyist or plagiarist could exhibit. But 
such a writer is one of the last men who ean be justly suspected of 
having composed an epistle like that to the Hebrews. 

These suggestions naturally lead us, in the next place, to a com- 
parison, in respect to phraseology and words, between the acknowledged 
writings of Paul, and the epistle to the Hebrews. 


§ 23. Comparison of the phraseology and diction of the epistle to the 
Hebrews, and the acknowledged eprstles of Paul. 


1. The similarity of phraseology and diction, where the same words or synonymous 
ones, are employed ; or where the shade of thought or representation is peculiar and 
homogeneous, although the language may be somewhat diverse. 

Heb. i. 2. Δὲ οὗ [Ἰησοῦ Χριστοῦ] καὶ rove αἰῶνας [Θεὸς] ἐποίησε. 
Eph. iti. 9. Τῷ [Θεῷ] τὰ πάντα κτίσαντι διὰ Ἰησοῦ Χριστοῦ. 
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Heb. i. iii. Ὃς ὧν ἀπαύγασμα τῆς δόξης καὶ χαρακτὴρ τῆς ὑποστάσεως 


αὑτοῦ. 
Col. i, 15. Ὃς ἐστιν εἰκὼν τοῦ Θεοῦ τοῦ ἀοράτου. 

Phil. ii. 6. Ὃς ἐν μορφῇ Θεοῦ ὑπάρχων». 

2 Cor. iv. 4. Ὃς ἐστιν εἰκὼν τοῦ Θεοῦ. 

Heb. i. 3. Φέρων τε τὰ πάντα τῷ ῥήματι τῆς δννάμεως αὐτοῦ. 
Col i. 17, Τὰ πάντα ἐν αὑτῷ σννέστηκε. 


Heb. 1. 5. Yide μον εἰ σὺ, ἔγὼ σήμερον γεγέννηκὰ σε. 

Acts xiii. 33. Υἱὸς pow εἶ ov, ἐγὼ σήμερον γεγέννηκὰ σε; used here 
by Paul, and applied in both passages (but nowhere else in the New 
Testament) to Christ. 


Heb. i. 4. Τοσούτῳ κρείττων γενόμενος τῶν ἀγγέλων, ὅσῳ διαφορώτερον 
παῤ αὑτοὺς κεκληρονόμηκεν ὄνομα. 

Eph, i. 21. Ὑπεράνω ...... παντὸς ὀνόματος ὀνομαζομένου οὗ μόνον 
ἐν τῷ αἰῶνε τούτῳ, ἀλλὰ καὶ ἐν τῷ μέλλοντι. 

Phil. it. 9, Ὁ Θεὸς ...... ἐχαρίσατο αὑτῷ ὄνομα τὸ ὑκὲρ πᾶν ὄνονα 
ἵνα ἐν τῷ ὀνόματι Ἰησοῦ πᾶν γόνν κάμψῃ ἐπουρανίων, x. r. X 


Heb. i. 6. Τὸν πρωτότοκον ...... 

Rom. vii. 29. Ele τὸ elvas αὐτὸν τὸν πρωτότοκον. 

Col. i. 15. Πρωτότοκος πάσης κτίσεως. V. 18. Πρωτότοκος. This 
appellation is applied to Christ nowhere else, excepting in Rev. i. 5. 


Heb. ii. 2. Ὁ δὲ ἀγγέλων λαληθεὶς λόγος. 

Gal. iii. 19. Ὃ νόμος... « «διαταγεὶς δὶ ἀγγέλων. Comp. Acts vii. 53. 

Here is the same sentiment, λόγος and νόμος being synonymes; as, for 
substance, λαληθεὶς and dtarayele are. However, Stephen once uses a 
similar expression, Acts vii. 53. 


Heb. ii. 4. Σημείοις re καὶ τέρασι, καὶ ποικίλαις δυνάμεσι, καὶ πνεύματος 
ἁγίον μερισμοῖς. 

1 Cor, xii. 4. Διαιρέσεις δὲ χαρισμάτων εἰσὶ, τὸ δὲ αὑτὸ πνεῦμα. 

1 Cor. xi, 11. Πάντα δὲ ταῦτα ἐνέργει τὸ ἣν καὶ τὸ αὑτὸ πνεῦμα, διαιροῦν 
ἰδίᾳ ἑκάστῳ καθὼς βούλεται. 

Rom. xii. 6. ᾽Ἔχοντες δὲ χαρίσματα κατὰ τὴν χάριν τῆν δοθεῖσαν dpi 
διάφορα ...... all spoken of the miraculous gifts of the Holy Spirit, 
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and characterized by the same shade of thought, viz. the various or 
different gifts of this nature distributed by him. 


Heb. ii. 8. Πάντα ὑπκέταξας ὑποκάτω τῶν ποδῶν αὑτοῦ. 

1 Cor, xv. 27. Πάντα γὰρ ὑπέταξεν ὑπὸ τοὺς πόδας αὐτοῦ. 

Eph, i. 22. Καὶ πάντα ὑπέταξεν ὑπὸ τοὺς πόδας αὐτοῦ. 

Phil. iii. 21. Ὑποτγάξαι ἑαντῷ τὰ πάντα . « ««.« «᾿ῬΗΓΣΒΘΘΟΪΟΡῪ applied to 
designate the sovereignty conferred upon Christ, and found only in Paul 
and in our. epistle. 


Heb. ii. 10. Al ὃν τὰ πάντα; καὶ δὶ od τὰ πάντα. 

Rom. xi. 36. ἜΣ αὑτοῦ, καὶ δὶ αὑτοῦ, καὶ εἷς αὑτὸν τὰ πάντα. 

Col. i. 16. Τὰ πάντα δὶ αὐτοῦ. καὶ εἰς αὑτὸν. 

1 Cor. viii. 6. Ele Θεὸς... «ἐξ οὗ τὰ πάντα’ καὶ εἷς Κύριος... . Σὲ οὗ τὰ 
πάντα .... a method of expression, employed to designate God as the 
author of all things, and also the lord and possessor of them, which is 
appropriate to Paul, and to our epistle. 


Heb. ii. 14, “Iva .... xarapyhoy τὸν τὸ κράτος ἔχοντα τοῦ θανάτον, 
τοῦτ᾽ ἔστι τὸν διάβολον. 

2 Tim. i. 10. Καταργήσαντος μὲν τὸν θάνατον. Καταργέω, employed 
in the sense of abolishing, rendering null, is exclusively Pauline. No 
other writer of the New Testament employs it at all, except Luke; and 
he but once, and then in a quite different sense from that attached to it 
by Paul, Luke xiii. 7. 

Heb. i. 16. Σπέρματος ᾿Αβραὰμ, to designate Christians. 

Gal. ii. 29. Ei δὲ ὑμεῖς Χριστοῦ, ἄρα τοῦ ᾿Αβραὰμ σπέρμα ἐστὲ. 

Gal. iii. 7. Οἱ ἐκ πίστεως, οὗτοὶ εἰσιν υἱοὶ ᾿Αβραὰμ. 

Rom. iv. 16. ᾿Αβραὰμ, ὃς ἐστι πατὴρ πάντων ἡμῶν. 

The appellation, seed or sons of Abraham, applied to designate 
Christians, is found only in Paul and in our epistle. ) 


Heb. iti. 1. Κλήσεως ἐπουρανίου. 

Phil. iii. 14. Τῆς ἄνω κλήσεως τοῦ Θεοῦ, . 

Rom. xi. 29. Ἢ κλῆσις τοῦ Θεοῦ. The phrase heavenly or divine call- 
tng, applied to designate the proffered mercies of the guspel, is limited 
to Paul and to our epistle. 

Heb. iv. 12. Ζῶν yap ὃ λόγος τοῦ Θεοῦ... .. καὶ τομῶτερος, ὑπὲρ πᾶσαν 


μάχαιρα» δίστομον. 
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Eph. vi. 17. Τὴν μάχαιραν τοῦ πνεύματος, ὅ ἐστι ῥῆμα Θεοῦ. The 
comparison of the word of God to a sword, is found only in Paul and 
in our epistle. 

Heb. v. 8. Καίπερ ὧν vide, ἔμαθεν ἀφ᾽ ὧν ἔπαθε τὴν ὑπακοὴν. 

Phil. ii. 8. "Erarcivwcey ἑαντὸν, γενόμενος ὑπήκοος, μέχρι θανάτον. The 
idea of obedience in the humiliation and sufferings of Christ, constitutes 
the speciality and the similitude of these two passages. 


Heb. v. 13. Νήκιος γὰρ ἐστι, i.e. a child tn religion, comparatively 
ignorant, untnformed.. 

1 Cor. iii. 1. Ὡς νηπίοις ἐν Χριστῷ, in the same sense. 

Eph. iv. 14. “Iva μηκέτε ὦμεν νήπιοι, in the same. 

Rom. ii. 20. Διδάσκαλον νηπίων, in the same. 

Gal. iv. 3. “Ore ἦμεν νήπιοι, in the same. This phraseology is limited 
to Paul and to our epistle. 


Heb. v. 14. Τελείων δὲ ἐστιν ἡ στερεὰ τροφὴ. 

1 Cor. xiv. 20. Ταῖς δὲ φρεσὶ τέλειοι γίνεσθε. The word τέλειοι is here 
the antithesis of νήπιοι, and means well instructed, mature. In this 
sense, it is employed only im Paul and in our epistle. 


Heb. vi. 1. Τελειότητα, an advanced, mature state, i. e. of Christian 
knowledge. 

Col. iii. 14. Σύνδεσμος τῆς τελειότητος, the bond or cement of a matured 
Christian state. The word τελειότης, in such a sense, is limited to Paul 
and to our epistle. 


Heb. vi. 3. "Edywep ἐπιτρέπῃ ὁ Θεὸς. 
1 Cor. xvi. 7. "Ear ὁ Κύριος ἐπιτρέπῃ ...... ἃ phrase no where else 
employed. 


Heb. vi. 10. Τῆς ἀγάπης ἧς ἐνεδεΐξασθε εἰς τὸ ὄνομα αὑτοῦ, διακονήσαν- 
τες τοῖς ἁγίοις καὶ διακονοῦντες. 

2 Cor. viii. 24. Τὴν οὖν ἔνδειξιν τῆς ἀγάπης ὑμῶν -. «. εἰς αὑτοὺς ἐνδεέ- 
ξασθε. The similarity consists in employing ἐνδείξασθαι τὴν ἀγάπην in 
both cases, constructed with εἷς before the object that follows. 

Heb. vin. 5. Οἵτινες ὑποδείγματι καὶ σκιᾷ Narpevover τῶν ἐπουρανίων. 

Heb. x. 1. Σκιὰν γὰρ ἔχων» ὁ νόμος τῶν μιλλόντων. 

Col. ii. 17. “A ἐστι σκιὰ τῶν μελλόντων .... language respecting the 
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figurative nature of the Jewish dispensation, which is appropriate to Paul 
and to our epistle. 


Heb. viii. 6. Κρείγτονὸς ἐστι διαθήκης μεσίτης. 

1 Tim. ii. 5. Ete μεσίτης .... Χριστὸς Ἰησοῦς. 

Gal. iii. 19, 20. Ἔν χειρὶ peolrov. ὯὉ δὲ μεσίτης ἑνὸς obs ἔστι' 

The word mediator, applied to designate Christ or Moses, is appro- 
priate to Paul and to our epistle. 


Heb. viii. 10. Kal ἔσομαι αὑτοῖς εἷς θεὸν, καὶ abrot ἔσονταὶ μοι ele λαὸν. 

2 Cor. vi. 16. Καὶ ἔσομαι αὐτῶν θεὸς, καὶ αὑτοὶ ἔσονταὶ μοι λαὸς. 

Both passages are quoted from the Old Testament. The resemblance 
consists in the quotation and application of the same passage in both 
places, and in the same manner. 


Heb. viii. 10. Καὶ ἐπὶ καρδίας αὐτῶν ἐπιγράψω αὑτοὺς. 

Rom. ii. 15. Τὸ ἔργον τοῦ νόμου γραπτὸν ἐν ταῖς καρδίαις αὑτῶν. 

2 Cor. iti. 3. "Eyyeypappévn .... ἐν πλαξὶ καρδίας capxivate. 

The passyge in Hebrews is a quotation. But the other passages serve 
to show that such a phraseology was familiar to Paul, and that he pro- 
bably derived it from the Old Testament passage, quoted in Heb. viii. 10. 


Heb. ix. 15. Θανάτον γενομένου cig ἀπολύτρωσιν τῶν ἐπὶ τῇ πρώτῃ δια- 
θήκῃ παραβάσεων. 

Rom. iti. 25. Διὰ τῆς ἀπολυτρώσεως .. . . εἰς ἔνδειξιν τῆς δικαιοσύνης 
αὑτοῦ, διὰ τὴν πάρεσιν τῶν προγεγονότων ἁμαρτημάτων. 

In these two passages the peculiar idea is expressed, that the efficacy 
of Christ’s atoning blood extends back to past ages; an idea nowhere 
else brought to view in the same manner. 


Heb. x. 19. "Ἔχοντες .... παῤῥησίαν εἷς τὴν εἴσοδον τῶν ἁγίων ἐν τῷ 
αἵματι Ἰησοῦ. 

Rom. v. 2. Al οὗ τὴν προσαγωγὴν ἐσχήκαμεν τῇ πίστει εἷς τὴν χάριν 
ταύτην. 

Eph. ii. 18. Al αὐτοῦ ἔχομεν τὴν προσαγωγὴν -. .. πρὸς τὸν πατέρα. 

Eph. iii. 12. Ἐν ὦ ἔχομεν τὴν παῤῥησίαν καὶ τὴν προσαγωγὴν ἐν πε- 
ποιθήσει. 

The idea of access to God, or παῤῥησία, bold, free access, or liberty 
of address, is designated in this manner only by Paul and in our epistle. 
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Heb. x. 28. ‘Emit δυσὶν ἣ τρισὶ μάρτυσιν ἀποθνήσκει. 

2 Cor. xiii. 1. ᾿Επὶ στόματος δύο μαρτύρων καὶ τριῶν σταθήσεται πᾶν 
ῥῆμια. 

1. Tim. v. 19. ᾿Επὶ δύο ἣ τριῶν μαρτύρων. Such an expression is found 
elsewhere, only in the words of Christ, Matt. xviii. 16. 


Heb. x. 30. Ἐμοὶ ἐκδίκησις, ἐγὼ dsvensiiwn. 

Roe. xii. 19. Ἔμοὶ ἐκδίκησις, ἐγὼ ἀνταποδώσω. 

The similarity consists in quoting the same passage, and applying it 
to show that punishment is the awful prerogative of the Deity, and that 
he will inflict it. 


Heb. x. 32. "Αθλησιν .... τῶν παθημάτων. 

Phil. i. 30. Τὸν αὐτὸν ἀγῶνα ἔχοντες, οἷον εἴδετε ἐν ἐμοὶ. 

Col. ii. 1. Ἡλίκον ἀγῶνα ἔχω wept ὑμῶν. 

1 Thess. ii. 2. Ααλῆσαι .... τὸ εὐαγγέλιον .... ἐν πολλῷ ἀγῶνι. 

The phrase contest, in respect to afflictions, is peculiar to Paul and to 
our epistle. 


Heb. x. 33. Ὀνειδισμοῖς re καὶ θλέψεσι θεατριζόμενοι. 
1. Cor. iv. 9. Θέατρον ἐγενήθημεν τῶ κόσμῳ, κι τ΄ X...... language 
peculiar to Paul and to our epistle. 


Heb. x. 33. Κοινωνοὶ τῶν οὕτως ἀναστρεφομένων γενηθίντες, partici- 
pating, i. 6. sympathising with the afflicted. 

Phil. iv. 14. Συγκοινωνήσαντές pov τῇ θλίψει, sympathising in my 
affitctton. The same figurative expression stands in both passages. 


Heb. x. 38. Ὅ δὲ δίκαιος ἐκ πίστεως ζήσεται. 

Rom. i. 17. Ὁ δὲ δίκαιος ἐκ πίστεως ζήσεται. 

Gal. i. 11. Ὅτι ὁ δέκαιος ἐκ πέστεως ζήσεται. 

The passage is a quotation. But the application, and use of it, appear 
to be exclusively Pauline. 


Heb. xii. 1. Τρέχωμεν τὸν προκείμενον ἡμῖν ἀγῶνα. 

1 Cor. ix. 24. Οὕτω τρέχετε ἵνα καταλάβητε. 

Phil. iii. 14. Τὰ μὲν ὀπίσω ἐπιλανθανόμενος, τοῖς δὲ ἔμπροσθε» ἔπεκτει- 
νόμενος, κατὰ σκοπὸν διώκω. 


The resemblance here is, that Christian efforts are, in each passage, 
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compared to a@ race; a comparison found only in Paul and in our 
epistle. 


Heb. xiii. 18. Πεποίθαμεν yap, ὅτι καλὴν συνείδησιν ἔχομεν. 
Acts xxiii. 1. Paul says, "Eye πάσῃ συνειδήσει ἀγαθῇ πεπολίτευμαι... . . 
ἃ manner of speaking found nowhere else. 


Heb. xiii. 20. Ὁ δὲ Θεὸς τῆς εἰρήνης. 

Rom. xv. 33. Ὁ δὲ Θεὸς τῆς εἰρήνης. Also in Rom. xvi. 20. 1 Cor. 
xiv. 33. 2. Ὅον. xiii. 11. Phil. iv. θ,ι 1 Thess. v.23. An expression 
used by no other writer of the New Testament. 


Heb. xiii. 18. Προσεύχεσϑε περὶ ἡμῶν. 

1 Thess. v. 25. Προσεύχεσθε περὶ ἡμῶν. 

Natural as this may appear at the close of a letter, it is peculiar to 
Paul and to our epistle. 

To the instances of phraseofogy thus collected, may be added the 
greeting and benediction at the close of the epistle to the Hebrews, 
which is altogether Pauline. 


11. Words whieh are found, among the New Testament writers, only in Paul and in 
our epistle ; or, if found elsewhere, are used in a sense different from that in which 
they are here employed. 


᾿Αγὼν, in the sense of Christian effort, either in performing duties, or 
bearing trials, Heb. xii. 1. 1 Tim. vi. 12. 2 Tim. iv. 7. 

᾿Αδελφοὶ, brethren of Christ, considered m respect to his human nature, 
Heb. ii. 12,17. Rom. viii. 29. 

᾿Αξόκιμος, inept, unfit, Heb. vi. 8. Tit. i. 16, 

᾿Αιδὼς, reverence, modesty, Heb. xii. 28. 1 Tim. ii. 9. 

Aipéopat, to choose, Heb. xi. 25. 2 Thess. ii. 13. Phil. i. 22. 

“Acaxoc, innocent, Heb. vii. 26. Rom. xvi. 18. 

᾿Ασθένεια, sin, sinful infirmity, Heb. v. 2. Rom. v. 6. 

Διαθήκη, will, testament, Heb. ix. 16. Gal. iii. 15, It is doubtful, 
however, whether διαθήκη has the sense of testament, in the latter 
passage. 

᾿Ἐλπὶς προκεκειμένη, proffered Christian happiness, Heb. vi. 18. Col. i. 5. 

Exhow, to be despondent, Heb. xii. 3. Gal. vi. 9. 

Ἐνδυναμόω, to give strength ; (passively) to receive strength, Heb. xi. 
34. 2 Tim. iv. 17. 1 Tim. i. 12. 
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Karapyeiv, to annul, abolish, abrogate, Heb. ii. 14. Rom. iii. 3, 32 
vi. 6. 1 Cor. i. 28. Gal. νυ. 11, and elsewhere often in Paul; 
epistles. 

Καύχημα, glorifying, rejoicing, Heb. ii. 6. Rom. iv. 2. 1 Cor. ix. 15. 

KAnpovépoc, lord, possessor, applied to Christ, Heb. i. 2. Rom. viii. 17. 

Λατρεύειν, (δουλεύειν, a synonyme,) Θεῷ ζῶντι, Heb. ix. 14. 1 Thess. 
i. 9. 

Μὴ (ob) βλεπόμενα, the invisible objects of the future world, Heb. xi. 1. 
2 Cor. iv. 18. 

‘Opodoyla, religion, religious, or Christian profession, Heb. iii. 1. ιν. 
14, x. 23. 2 Cor. ix. 13. 

"Ὄνομα, majesty, or dignity, Heb. i. 4. , Phil. ii. 9,10. Eph. i. 21. 
But although this sense of ὄνομα in Heb. i. 4, is adopted by some 
eminent critics, still it is more probable that it has the sense of appel- 
lation ; see Heb. i. 5, seq. 

Οὐ κτίσις, nothing, Heb. iv. 13. Rom. viii. 39. 

Τελειόω, to consummate in happiness, to bestow the reward consequent 
on finishing a victorious course, Heb. 11, 10. vii. 28. x. 14. Phil. 
ili. 12. 

Yxdéoracic, confidence, Heb. iii. 14. 11. 1. 2 Cor. ix. 4. xi. 17. 

Ἱερονσαλὴμ ἐπουράνιος, the abode of the blessed, Heb. xii. 22; comp. 
Ἱερουσαλὴμ ἄνω, Gal. iv. 26, in the like sense. 


111. Peculiarity of grammatical construction, in regard to the use of the passive verb, 
instead of the active. 


Thus in Heb. vii. 11, we find the phrase, ὁ λαὸς yap ἐπ᾽ αὐτῇ vero- 
μοθέτητο, for the people under tt [the Levitical priesthood] received the 
law ; where the nominative case of the person who is the object (not the 
subject) in the sentence, is joined with the passive of the verb; and 
this mode of construction is employed, instead of the active voice of 
the same verb, followed by the dative of the person who is the object ; 
e. g. νενομοθέτητο λαῷ. 

The like construction ts found in Paul's acknowledged writings. E. κα. 
Rom. iii. 2, ὅτι [abrot] ἐπιστεύθησαν τὰ λόγια τοῦ Θεοῦ, they were intrusted 
with the oracles of God, instead of saying, the oracles of God were 
ntrusted to them. Rom. vi. 17—ele ὃν παρεδόθητε τύπον διδαχῆς, into 
which model of doctrine ye have been delivered, instead of which form 
or model of doctrine was deltveggd to you. 1 Tim. i. 11, ὃ ἐπιστεύθην 
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ἐγὼ, with which I was entrusted, instead of which was intrusted to me, 
ὃ ἐπιστεύθη μοι. ᾿ 

This is a minuteness of grammatical construction, which a copyist of 
Paul would not be likely either to notice or to imitate. It affords, 
therefore, the more striking evidence, that all proceeded from the same 
hand. 

Finally, Paul frequently employs an adjective of the neuter gender, 
in order to designate generic qualtty, instead of using a synonymous 
noun : 6. g. rd yrywordy, Rom. i. 19; τὸ χρηστὸν, Rom. ii. 4; τὸ δυνατὸν, 
Rom. ix. 22; τὸ ἀδύνατον, Rom. vil. 3; τὸ ἀσθενὲς, 1 Cor. i. 25. Com- 
pare τὸ ἀμετάθετον, Heb. vi. 17; τὸ φανταζόμενον, Heb. xi. 21; τὸ χωλὸν, 
xu. 13. 


§ 24. Remarks on the Comparisons made in the preceding sections. 


In the first place, without any hesitation, I concede thus much to 
those critics, who make light of the evidence drawn from such a com- 
parison as has now been made, viz. that no evidence of this nature can 
eyer afford what is equivalent to a demonstration of the fact, for the 
support of which it is adduced. But, then, demonstration is what such 
a case neither admits nor demands. If the writer's’ name were affixed 
to the epistle, it would not amount to proof of this kind; for, might it 
not have been put there by another person, in order to answer some 
designs of his own? Nay, unless witnesses have given us testimony, 
who themselves saw Paul write the epistle, the proof is not of the highest 
kind that is possible ; nor even then would their testimony establish the 
fact, unless we could be well assured of their credibility. By such a 
criterion, however, the genuineness of no writing, ancient or modern, can 
be examined. It is generally enough for us, that an author’s name is 
affixed to a writing. Prima facie, it is evidence that it belongs to him; 
and it must be regarded as sufficient evidence, until it is contradicted 
either expressly, or by implication, 

Let us suppose now, that, after an author has published many pieces, 
and his style and sentiments have become well known, he publishes a 
composition of any kind, without affixing his name to it; can there be 
no adequate, no satisfactory evidence, that it belongs to him ? 

This is the very question before us. I grant that similarity, or even 
sameness of sentiment, in different pieces, does not certainly prove iden- 
tity of authorship; for the friends, or imitators, or disciples of any 
distinguished man, may imbibe the same sentiments which he inculcates, 
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and exhibit them in similar words and phrases. I grant that the primi- 
tive teachers of Christianity were agreed, and must have been agreed, 
(supposing that they were under divine guidance,) as to the fundamental 
doctrines of the gospel. But in respect to the mode of representing 
them; in regard to the style, and diction, and urgency with which 
particular views of doctrine are insisted on; what can be more various 
and diverse than the epistles of Paul, and James, and Peter, and John ? 

The reply to this, by critics who entertain sentiments different from 
those which I have espoused, is, that ‘‘ the writer of the epistle to the 
Hebrews was an intimate friend, or a studious imitator, of Paul; a man 
of talents, who, with unqualified admiration of the apostle’s sentiments, 
mode of reasoning, and even choice of words, closely imitated him in 
all these particulars. Hence the similarity between the writings of Paul 
and the epistle to the Hebrews.” 

The possibility of this cannot be denied. Designed imitation has, in 
a few instances, been so successful as to deceive, at least for a while, the 
most sharp-sighted critics. Witness the imitation of Shakspeare which 
ἃ few years ago was palmed upon the English public, as the work of that 
distinguished poet himself. Witness also the well-known and long con- 
troverted fact, in respect to the pieces ascribed to Ossian, which are now 
known to be a forgery. But, after all, such attempts have very seldom 
been successful, even where the most strenuous efforts have been made 
at close imitation; and these, with all the advantages which a modern 
education could afford. How few, for example, of the multitudes, who 
have aimed at copying the style of Addison or Johnson with the greatest 
degree of exactness, have succeeded even in any tolerable measure; and 
none in such a way, that they are not easily distinguished from the 
models which they designed to imitate. 

Just so it was, in the primitive age of the church. The Christian 
world was filled with gospels and epistles, ascribed to Paul, and Peter, 
and other apostles and disciples. Yet no one of these succeeded in 
gaining any considerable credit among the churches; and what little 
was ever gained by any of them, proved to be temporary, and of very 
small influence. This was not owing to want of exertion; for strenuous 
efforts were made by writers to imitate the apostolic manner of writing, 
so as to gain credit for their supposititious pieces. But all of them 
failed. Indeed, nothing can be more egregious, or striking, than the 
failure. A comparison of any of the apocryphal writings of the New 
Testament, with the genuine writings of the same, shows a difference 
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heaven-wide between them, which the most undistinguishing intellect can 
hardly fail to discern. 

If, then, the writer of the epistle to the Hebrews was an imitator, a 
designed and close imitator, of the apostle Paul, he has succeeded, in 
such a way as no other writer of those times, or any succeeding ones, 
ever did. He has produced a composition, the sentiments of which, in 
their shade, and colouring, and proportion, (so far as his subjects are 
common with those in the acknowledged epistles of Paul,) are altogether 
Pauline. Nay, he has preserved not only the order of writing which 
Paul adopts ; but his mode of reasoning, his phraseology, and even his 
choice of peculiar words, or words used in a sense peculiar to the 
apostle. The imitation goes so far, it extends to so many particulars, 
important and unimportant, that, if our epistle was not written by 
Paul, it must have been an imitation of him which was the effect 
of settled design, and was accomplished only by the most strenuous 
effort. 

But here, while I acknowledge the possibility of such an imitation, I 
raust, from thorough conviction, say, that the probability of it does seem 
to be very small. With Origen, I must, after often-repeated study of 
this epistle, say, The sentiments are wonderful, and in no way behind 
those of the acknowledged writings of the apostles: ra νοήματα τῆς 
ἐπιτολῆς θανμάσιὰ ést, καὶ ob δευτέρα τῶν ἀποτολικῶν ὁμολογουμένων 
γραμμάτων, Euseb. Hist. Ecc. vi. 26. 1 cannot find any higher intensity 
of mind ; any more exalted conceptions of the true nature of Christianity, 
as a spiritual religion; any higher views of God and Christ, or of the 
Christian’s privileges and his obligations to believe in, love, and obey 
the Saviour; any more noble excitements to pursue the Christian course, 
unawed by the threats and unallured by the temptations of the world ; 
or any 50 awful representations of the fearful consequences of unbelief, 
and of defection from Christianity. The man who wrote this epistle, 
has no marks of a plagiarist, or of an imitator, about him. Nothing can 
be more free and original than his thoughts, reasonings, and mode of 
expressing them. It is most evident, that they flow directly and warm 
from the heart. They are “thoughts that breathe, and words that 
gurn.” Where, in all the ancient world, did ever a plagiarist, or an 
tnitator, write in this manner? A man who could form such conceptions 
m his mind, who could reason, and exhort, in such an impressive and 
awful manner; has he any need of imitating—even Paul himself? No: 
it may be said of him, (what Paul, on another occasion, said of himself 
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in comparison with his brethren,) that “‘he was not a whit behind the 
very chiefest of the apostles.” 

Then, how could such a man be concealed, in the first ages of the 
church, when the memory of those who were very distinguished has been 
preserved so distinct, and with so much care and reverence, by ecclesi- 
astical tradition? Men, who can write in this manner, cannot remain 
concealed any where. And the writer of such an epistle, it would seem, 
must have acted a part not less conspicuous than that of the great 
apostle of the Gentiles himeelf. 

But antiquity, we are told, has attributed this epistle to distinguished 
men.in the early church; to Clement of Rome, to Luke, or to Barnabas; 
each of whom is known to have been the warm friend and admirer 
of Paul. 

I know this has been often alleged. But, fortunately, there are 
extant writings of each of these persons, with which our epistle may be 
compared; and which serve to show how little foundation there is for 
such an opinion. But of this, more hereafter. I merely say, at present, 
that the great body of critics, for some time past, have agreed in reject- 
ng the opinion, which ascribes our epistle to either of the authors just 
mentioned, 

Who, then, did write it, if Paul did not? And what is to be gained, 
by endeavouring to show the posszbility that some other person wrote 
it, when 80 many circumstances unite in favour of the general voice 
of the primitive ages, that this apostle was the author? That the 
church, during the first century after the apostolic age, ascribed it to 
some one of the apostles, is clear from the fact, that it was inserted 
among the canonical books of the churches in the East and the West; 
that it was comprised in the Peshito; in the old Latin version; and 
was certainly admitted by the Alexandrine and Palestine churches. 
Now, what apostle did write it, if Paul did not? Surely neither John, 
nor Peter, nor James, nor Jude. The difference of style is too striking, 
between their letters and this, to admit of such a supposition. But 
what other apostle, except Paul, was ever distinguished in the ancient 
church as a writer? None; and the conclusion, therefore, seems to be 
altogether a probable one, that he was the writer. Why should all the 
circumstances which speak for him, be eonstrued as relating to some 
unknown writer? Are the sentiments unworthy of him? Are they 
opposed to what he has inculcated? Do they differ from what he has 
taught? Neither. Why not, then, admit the probability that he was 
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the author? Nay, why not admit that the probability is as great as the 
nature of the case (the epistle being anonymous) could be expected to 
afford? Why should there be any more objection to Paul as the author 
of this epistle, than to any other man ? 

My own conviction, if I may be permitted to express it, is as clear in 
respect to this point, as from its nature I could expect it to be. I began 
the examination of the subject unbiassed, if I was ever unbiassed in the 
examination of any question; and the evidence before me has led me to 
sucha result. 

But the arguments, which are urged against the opinion that I have 
now endeavoured to defend remain to be examined. They must not be 

passed over in silence, nor any of them he kept out of sight, to which 
importance can reasonably be attached. 


§ 25. Objections. 


The objections made to the opinion, that Paul was the author of our 
epistle, are numerous. All the hints which ancient writers have given, 
by way of objection, have been brought forward, of late, and urged with 
great zeal and ability. Arguments internal and external, of every kind, 
have been insisted on. Indeed, the attack upon the Pauline origin of 
our epistle has been so warmly and powerfully made, by the last and 
present generation of critics on the continent of Europe, that most who 
are engaged in the study of sacred literature, seem inclined to think that 
the contest is over, and that victory has been won. So much, at least, 
must be conceded, viz. that those who admit the Pauline origin of this 
epistle, must make more strenuous efforts than they have yet made, in 
order to defend their opinion, and to satisfy objectors. To do this, is 
indeed a most laborious, @nd in many cases exceedingly repulsive task ; 
for of such a nature are many of the objections, thrown out at random, 
and asserted with confidence, that an attack which cost but a few 
moments’ effort on the part of the assailant, costs days and weeks of 
labour, on the part of him who makes the defence. 

The question, however, is too important to be slightly treated. * Ner 
will it suffice for those who defend the Pauline origin of our epistle; 
merely to select a few specimens of argument on the part of their oppo- 
nents, and, showing the insufficiency or inaccuracy of these, make their 
appeal to the reader’s sympathies, assuring him, that the rest of the 
arguments employed by their opponents are of a similar nature. There 
are readers, (and such are the men whose opinion on subjects of this 
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nature is most to be valued,) who will not be satisfied with cursory, hasty, 
half-performed examination ; and who, when you show them that one or 
more of an opponent's arguments is unsound, will not believe it to follow, 
of course, that all of them must be so. Above all, one must expect, that 
many doubters of the genuineness of our epistle, will not be satisfied 
with having only one side of the question presented. It is reasonable 
that they should not; and if the objections, which have weight in their 
minds, cannot be as satisfactorily answered, as from the nature of the 
case might be justly expected, then let them have so much weight as is 
properly due to them. 

It is but fair to warn the reader, that in entering on this part of our 
subject, his patience will be tried, by the length and minuteness of the 
examination. Perhaps those only, who fully know the present state of 
critical effort and opinion with respect to the literature of our epistle, 
will be able to find an adequate apology for such particularity as the 
sequel exhibits. But such probably will feel, that the time has come, 
when objections must either be fully and fairly met, or those who 
defend the Pauline origin of our epistle must consent to give up their 
opinion, if they would preserve the character of candour. The present 
leaning of criticism is strongly against this origin; and it is high time 
that the subject should receive an ample discussion. 

Whether the question at issue has been deeply, fundamentally, and 
patiently examined, by the principal writers who have given a tone to 
the present voice of critics, I will not venture either to affirm or to deny. 
I shall leave it to the reader, when he shall have gone through with an 
examination of these writers, to speak his own feelings. 


§ 26. Objections by Bertholdt considered. 
Φ 


Bertholdt has collected and embodied all the objections made by pre- 
vious writers, which are worthy of particular consideration, in his Intro- 
duction to the books of the Old and New Testament. To these he has 
added some, which apparently were originated by himself. I shall 
briefly state his objections; subjoining to each, as I proceed, such 
remarks as the nature of the case may scem to demand. 

(1.) ‘* It is a suspicious circumstance, and against the opinion that 
Paul wrote the epistle to the Hebrews, that he has not subscribed his 
name; since he says, in 2 Thess. iii. 17, that it was his practice to do 
this in order to show that letters, purporting to be his, might thus be 
certainly known as being genuine.” 
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The reply to this is obvious. After Paul had written his first epistle 
to the Thessalonian church, in which he had mentioned the second coming 
of Christ, it appears that some one had written another letter, counter- 
feiting his name, in which the day of the Lord had been represented as 
very near. On this account, Paul says, in his second letter to the same 
church, ‘‘ Be not agitated by any message, or by any epistle as from me, 
in respect to the day of the Lord, as being already at hand,” ii.2. And 
then, to avoid the effects of any misrepresentation of this nature, for the 
future, he says, at the close of the letter, iii. 17, ‘‘ This salutation from 
me, Paul, by my own hand. This is the proof [viz. of the genuineness of 
my letter] m every epistle [i. 6. to your church;] so I write.” 

Let it now be noted, that the epistles to the Thessalonians were the 
first, in regard to time, which Paul wrote to any church; at least, the 
first that are now extant. Under circumstances like these, when letters 
to the Thessalonians had been forged in his name, can the assurance that 
he subscribes all his letters to them with his own hand, be taken as a 
proof, that, in all his future life, he should never address an anonymous 
letter to any church, in any circumstances ? 

(2.) ““Νο good reason can be given why Paul should conceal his 
name. Does he not intimate, at the close of the letter, that he is yet in 
prison, but expects soon to be set at liberty? Does he not ask their 
prayers that he may be speedily restored? And does he not promise 
them a visit, in company with Timothy, if his return be speedy? Why 
should Paul attempt to conceal himself, when he has developed circum- 
stances which evidently imply that he was not concealed, and that he did 
not desire to be so?” 

Bat if this objection be of any validity, it is just as valid in respect to 
any other person, as to the writer of this letter. Why should any other 
writer attempt to conceal himself, when most clearly the tenor of the 
letter implies, that he must be known to those whom he immediately 
addresses? If there be any incongruity here, it applies just as much to 
any other writer, as to Paul. 

But is there no good reason imaginable, why Paul should have with- 
held his name? If he designed the epistle to be a circular among the 
Jews generally, (which from the nature of the discussion, comprising 
topics so interesting to them all, I am altogether inclined to believe was 
the case,) then might he not, as a measure of prudence, omit prefixing or 
subscribing his name directly, lest the prejudices of those Christians whe 
were zealots for the law might be excited, on the first inspection of his 
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epistle? Ultimately, he might be, and must be known, if the letter was 
taced back to the church to whom it was first sent, and the inquiries 
nade respecting it, which the circumstances mentioned at the close of it 
would naturally suggest. To this the writer would probably feel no 
objection; trusting that the arguments suggested in it might disarm pre- 
judiced readers, before they came to the certain knowledge of the author. 
Is it an unknown, unheard-of case, that men should write letters, anony- 
mously at first, but afterwards avow them? Or that they should. write 
letters, anonymous, but so circumstanced, and designedly so circum- 
stanced, that inquiry might ultimately lead to a knowledge of the 
author ? 

Granting, however, that neither the reason of Clement of Alexandria, 
nor of Eusebius, nor of Jerome, nor the reason now given, for the 
apostle’s withholding his name, is satisfactory; still is there no possibility 
that adequate reason may have existed for the letter being sent without 
the subscription of the writer's name, of which reason we are ignorant ? 
Let it be whoever it may, that wrote the letter, does not the same 
difficulty, in every case, attend the explanation of its being anonymous ? 
I can see no difference; unless we assume the position, that the writer 
meant it should be attributed to an apostle, and therefore concealed his 
own name. Such a writer, we cannot with any probability suppose the 
author of our epistle to have been. All—all is sincerity, fervent bene- 
volence, ingenuous and open-hearted dealing, throughout the whole. 

Besides, is the case in hand one that has no parallel? Certainly not. 
The first epistle of John is altogether destitute of the author’s name, or ot 
any internal marks that will lead us to know him, except what are con- 
tained in the style itself. Why should it be more wonderful, that Paul 
should write an anonymous letter, than that John should do it? 

(3.) “Τί Jews of Palestine had a great antipathy to Paul, and 
always persecuted him, when he came among them. How can it be 
supposed, that he should have addressed to them a letter, with the 
expectation that it would be read and regarded by them ?” 

That some of the zealots for the law, in Judea, were strongly opposed 
to Paul, is sufficiently evident from the history of his visits to Jerusalem. 
But, that the apostles and teachers there were his warm and decided 
friends, is equally evident from the same source. Moreover, that there 
were private Christians there, who cherished a very friendly feeling toward 
him, is evident from Acts xxi. 17, where, on his last visit there, the 
brethren (oi ἀδελφοὶ) are said to have received him gladly. The perse- 
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tution, which ensued at this time, was first excited, as the historian 
expressly states, by Jews from Asia Minor, xxi. 27. But it is unneces- 
sary to dwell on this. At Ptolemais, xxi. 7, and at Cesarea, xxi. 8 seq., 
he had warm friends; and at the latter place, he abode two whole years 
as ἃ prisoner, before his removal to Rome. Were there no friends of 
his, then, in Palestine, among whom he could hope to find a listening 
ear? no Christians, on whom he could hope that his arguments would 
make an impression? And after all, did he ever cease to speak to the 
Jews, to admonish them, to dispute with them, in order to vindicate the 
religion which he had embraced, because they were prejudiced against him ? 
How unlike himself, then, does the objection which we are considering 
represent Paul to be! He did not confer with flesh and blood; he 
believed that the armour in which he was clad, was “ mighty, through 
God, to the pulling down of strong holds.” 

(4.) “‘ But there is internal evidence, from the style of the epistle to 
the Hebrews, and from circumstances mentioned in it, which render it 
impossible to believe that Paul was the author of it.” 

This objection is a very ancient one. It was felt, as we have seen, by 
Clement of Alexandria; deeper still, by Origen; and adverted to by 
Eusebius, and other fathers of the church. It would seem, that there 
must be some real foundation for an objection, so long, so often, and 
confidently urged. Late critics have attributed an irresistible power to 
it. Eichhorn and Bertholdt maintain, that it lies so upon the very face 
of the whole epistle, that every reader must be impressed with it. So 
strong, indeed, are their impressions with respect to it, that they seem to 
Tequire no other argument, in order to satisfy them that Paul could not 
have written the epistle to the Hebrews. 

That there are cases, where the general character of the style of one 
piece, is so plainly different from another, as to leave.no doubt on the 
mind of a discerning reader that both did not, nay even could not, come 
from the same pen, certainly cannot be called in question. Who could 
ever attribute the epistles of John, to Paul, or to Peter, or to James? 
But, that there are other cases, where the characteristic marks are not 
80 discernible, and about which there may be a great difference of. feeling 
in respect to the style, is well known. For example; the book of 

Deuteronomy is ascribed by one set of critics, of high acquisitions and 
refined taste, of great acuteness and discriminating judgment, to Moses 
as the author, because it betrays every where, as they think, the most 
edubitable marks of his style and spirit. Another class of critics, 
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equally eminent for literary acquisition and discrimination, confidently 
draw the conclusion, that Moees could not have been the author, from 
the feelang which they have, on reading it, that it is composed in a manner 
totally diverse from the style and spirit of Moses. 

Just such is the case, in regard to the speech of Elihu, in the book 
of Job. One party reject it as spurious, because their crittcal taste 
leads them to do so; and another holds it to be genuine, for the 
hike reason. 

Isaiah, too, has met with the same fate. The leat 26 chapters are now 
familiarly called Pseudo-Isaiah, by one party of critics; while another 
strive to vindicate the whole book as genuine. 

Each party is equally confident, and equally satisfied of the validity 
of their arguments. But what is the humble inquirer to do, in the midst 
of all these contests of taste and of opinion? How can he trust his 
feelings to decide, with confidence, in a case where the most acute and 
distinguishing critics differ in respect to the judgment that a critical 
tact should give? He cannot do it with safety. In what way, then, 
shall one who examines for himself, be able to arrive at any satisfactory 
conclusion? My answer, in all such cases, would be, MAKE THE 
ACTUAL COMPARISON; collate sentiment with sentiment, phrase with 
phrase, words with words. This is the kind of proof that is palpable, 
and is not left to the uncertain tenor of feeling, excited by mere insulated 
perusal; a feeling which, in cases where the composition read is in 
a foreign language, must be a very uncertain guide; and which, even in 
our own vernacular language, not unfrequently misleads us. 

Origen, as he avers, found, in the epistle to the Hebrews, the thoughts 
of Paul; but the words, he thinks, are better Greek (ἑλληνικώτερα) than 
the apostle wrote. He, therefore, resorts to the supposition, that a 
translator had given to it its present Greek costume, who had received 
the sentiments from the mouth of Paul. But Eichhorn does not limit 
the difference, between the style of this epistle and those of Paul, to the 
quality of the Greek. ‘‘ The manner of it,” says he, ‘‘ is more tranquil 
and logical than that in which Paul with his strong feelings could 
write. Every thing is arranged in the most exact order. The expression 
is well rounded, choice, and very clear in the representation which it 
makes. Paul is altogether different; he is unperiodical, involved, 
obscure, writes poor Greek, is given to rhapsody and aphorism,” Einl. 
§ 260. Bertholdt has repeated the same sentiment, in almost the same 
words, in his Introduction to this epistle, § 646. 
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If 1 might be allowed to express my own feelings, after having, for 
many years, annually devoted myself to the explanation of this epistle, 
translated it with all the care which I could bestow upon it, and minutely 
weighed every expression and word in it, I should say, that nothing could 
be more unfortunately chosen, than the epithet, “ ruhig,” equable, tran- 
quil, void of excitement, which these distmguished critics have applied 
to its style. I appeal to every man’s feelings who reads it, and ask, Are 
there, m the whole book of God, any warnings so awful as here, and 
expressed with such mighty energy? Are there any threats of punish- 
ment for unbelief, so tremendous and impassioned as those in this 
epistle ? 

Then, as to “ every thing being arranged in such exact order,” as they 
aver, ‘conclusion following conclusion, all in the manner of a good 
rhetorician ;" the instances above produced, and which might easily be 
increased, of enthymemes, and suspended construction, exactly in the 
manner of Paul, may help to judge of this. Moreover, let any one make 
the attempt to translate this epistle into his own vernacular language, 
and he will then see whether all is 80 well rounded and perspicuous, as 
these critics represent it to be. I find ellipsis as frequent here, as in 
Paul’s acknowledged writings. Any good translation, that exhibits the 
supply of these ellipses, and marks them by the common mode in which 
they are printed, demonstrates this to the eye. Hebraism I find here, as 
well and as often as in Paul. In short, I cannot but feel, in reading the 
epistle to the Hebrews, that the writer has reached the very summit of 
eloquence, and energy, and vivid representation, in many passages of his 
composition ; and I am constrained to make a similar acknowledgment, 
in respect to many passages of the known epistles of Paul. I cannot per- 
ceive any striking diversity in regard to these characteristics. 

. To what cause, now, can it be attributed, that feelings eo very differ- 
ent, in respect to the character of the style, should arise in the minds of 
men, when they read the epistle in question? Two reasons for this, I 
apprehend, may be given. The first and principal one is, that the main 
topics of this epistle are so diverse from those generally treated of in the 
acknowledged epistles of Puul, that they required, of course and from 
necessity, a variety of words, phrases, and ideas, that either are not 
common, or are not at all to be found in his other epistles. This I regard 
as chiefly the ground of the judgment which has so often been passed 
in respect to dissimilarity of style. The other is, that one comes to the 
reading of this epistle, with his feelings impressed by the circumstance, 
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that there is a want of direct evidence about the author; and conse- 
quently so tuned, as to be strongly agitated by any thing, which may 
seem to increase or diminish the probability that Paul was the author 
of it. That the doctrinal views, contained in this epistle, have made many 
willing to get rid of its canonical authority, if it could be done, is not by 
any means improbable. After all, however, in a question where there 
is such a difference of sentiment in regard to style, among those who are 
capable of judging, the appeal must be made, and can be made, only to 
actual comparison. Such an appeal I have endeavoured to make. To 
array mere feeling or apprehension, arising from the perusal of the 
epistle, against actual comparison, can never be to judge by making use 
of the best means of judging. Origen’s authority, in this case, cannot 
go far with any one who chooses to examine and decide for himself. 
Origen, with all his talents and learning, was far enough from being a 
Cicero or a Quintilian, in respect to taste and nice discernment of differ- 
ences of style. He makes assertions equally confident, in other cases, that 
will not bear the test of examination ; and assertions, too, that have respect 
to the Greek language, his mother tongue. For example, he says that 
the want of the article before θεὸς, in John i. 1, proves that the writer 
cannot have meant to designate the supreme God by this word. Now, 
whether the supreme God be meant, or not, can never be determined by 
such a rule; for it is usual, in the Greek language, that the predicate 
of a proposition should be without the article, while the subject com- 
monly has it. Moreover, in the very same chapter, θεὸς stands without 
the article, in more than one instance, incontrovertibly, for the supreme 
God; e. g. in verses 6. 12, 13. 18. Whether Origen’s opinion, then, 
about the style of the epistle to the Hebrews, is well founded or not, is 
a proper subject of examination. The result of comparison has shown, 
that in respect to sentiment, phraseology, and diction, the epistle is 
filled with the peculiarities of Paul. I doubt whether any one of Paul’s 
acknowledged epistles, compared with the others, will supply more, cr 
more exact resemblances. 

I know, indeed, that no critic can be argued out of feelings of this 
sort in respect to style. But he may reasonably be called upon to state 
the ground of those feelings; specially so, when he asserts, with a con- 
fidence which is intended to influence others, that the style of the epistle 
to the Hebrews cannot be Paul's. 

(5.) But Bertholdt has made the appeal to fact. He has produced 
words and expressions which, he says, ‘‘ are not Pauline, and which 
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serve satisfactorily to show, that Paul could not have written the epistle 
to the Hebrews.” 1 proceed to examine them. 

(a) In Hebrews xiii. 7. 17. 24, the word ἡγούμενοι is used for 
teachers ; Paul every where employs the word διδάσκαλοι for this pur- 
pose,” p. 2937. 

The allegation, that Paul every where uses the word διδάσκαλοι to 
designate teachers, is far from being correct. He uses, besides this, the 
words πρεσβύτερος, 1 Tim. v. 1.17.19; Tit. i. δ᾽; ἐπίσκοπος, Acts xx. 28 ; 
Phil. i. 1; 1 Tim. ili. 2; Tit.i.7; ποιμὴν, Eph. iv. 11. Very natural for 
Paul it must have been, to apply a variety of appellations to Christian 
ministers, which would correspond with those applied to religious teachers 
in the Jewish synagogues. These were DID, pastor, leader, guide, 
prefect ; W133, leader, guide ; TH, ruler, prefect ; and HON, guide, 
director. What could be more natural, then, than for Paul, when 
writing to Hebrews, to call the teachers in their churches ἡγούμενοι, which 
corresponds quite well with all of the above appellations, that they had 
been accustomed to give to their religious teachers? Besides, the argu- 
ment of Bertholdt, if admitted, would prove too much. The same mode 
of reasoning must lead us to conclude, that those epistles, in which 
Christian teachers are called ἐπέσκοποι, cannot be reckoned as Paul's, 
because διδάσκαλοι is not used instead of ἐπίσκοποι. The same may be 
said, mn respect to the use of the words ποιμένες and πρεσβύτεροι. The 
consequence would be, that several of Paul's now acknowledged epistles 
could not be ascribed to him. But who, that knows the variety of 
appellations employed to designate teachers in the Jewish synagogues, 
can attribute any critical weight to the fact, that such a variety of Greek 
terms is used, corresponding with the Hebrew appellations that were 
familiar to those whom our author addressed? And of all these Greek 
names of pastors, certainly, none better corresponds with the Hebrew 
ones, than the word ἡγούμενοι, employed in our epistle. 

It may be added, too, that Paul employed a term here, not at all 
unique ; for the same appellation is given to teachers, in Luke xxii. 26 ; 
Acts xiv. 12; xv. 22, 

(Ὁ) “In the epistle to the Hebrews, κατέχειν βεβαίαν is used for 
holding fast, Heb. iii. 6.14; and κατέχειν ἀκλινῆ, in Heb. x. 23 ; while 
Paul uses only κατέχειν simply, 1 Cor. xi. 2 3 xv. 2; 1 Thess. v. 21.” 

On examination, I find the verb κατέχω, in the sense of holding fast, 
carefully retaining, to be exclusively Pauline. This word, then, affords 
an argument, to establish a conclusion, the reverse of that for which it 19 
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adduced by Bertholdt. The addition of βεβαίαν or ἀκλινῆ is evidently 
for the purpose merely of inéenstty ; just as we may join an adverb toa 
verb for this purpose, or we may refrain from the use of it, and still 
employ the same verb simply m the same sense. What could be more 
natural, now, than for the writer of the epistle to the Hebrews to employ 
words of intensity, while in the state of strongly excited feeling in 
which he wrote ? 

(c) ‘ In the epistle to the Hebrews, we find εἷς τὸ διηνεκὲς, vii. 3, and 
εἷς τὸ παντελὲς, Vii. 25, used to designate the idea of for ever; while 
Paul always uses εἰς τοὺς alévac.” 

Our author also employs aisy, in the epistle to the Hebrews, no less 
than nine times in the like way; viz. 1.8; v.63; vi. 20; vii. 17. 21. 
24, 28; xiii. 8.21. Is it a matter of wonder, then, that he should 
sometimes employ other words for the same purpose, which were syno- 
nymous ; specially, if those words belonged both to common and to 
Hebrew Greek ? Such is the fact, in respect to both the words in ques- 
tion. Διηνεκὲς τὸ used by Elian, Var. Hist. i. 19; by Appian, Bell. 
Civ. i. p. 682; Heliod. Ethiop. i. p. 25. Lucian, V. H. i. 19; by 
Symmachus, translator of the Hebrew Scriptures into Greek, Ps. xlviti. 
15. Παντελὲς is used by Elian, vii. 2; xii. 20; by Josephus, Antiq. vi. 
2,3; and by Luke, xii. 11. 

But whether the sense of the word παντελὲς, in Heb. vii. 25, is for 
ever, may be doubted. Its etymology would lead to the sense of pror- 
sus, omnino, i. e. entirely, altogether, thoroughly ; and so, many critics 
have construed it. Such is clearly the meaning of παντελῶς, 6. g. Jos. 
Antiq. iv. 6, 5; 2 Mace. iii. 12. 31; vii. 40; and so Bretschneidet 
construes εἷς τὸ παντελὲς, in Heb. vii. 25, in his recent Lexicon. 

But supposing it‘does mean for ever, in the case before us, can the 
argument, derived from the employment of such synonymes with εἰς τοὺς 
αἰῶνας, as belong to common and to Hebrew Greek, be of any validity 
to show that Paul could not have written our epistle ? 

(d) “ Aldvec, in the sense of universe, is used only in the epistle to 
the Hebrews, i. 2; xi. 3. Paul employs other terms to designate the 
same idea, such as ra πάντα, &c.” 

Paul, in the phrase τῷ βασιλεῖ τῶν αἰώνων, 1 Tim. i. 17, has employed 
the word in the same sense as it is used in the epistle to the Hebrews: 
and, as the use of the word αἰὼν, in such a sense is limited to Paul and 
to our epistle, so far as the New Testament is concerned, it would seem 
to prove the reverse of what Bertholdt has adduced it to establish. 
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(e) “ The word πίστις is always used by Paul, in the restricted sense 
of τίστις εἰς Ἰησοῦν Χριστὸν ; in the epistle to the Hebrews, it is employed 
in a much wider latitude.” 

So Bertholdt, p. 2939; and to the same purpose Eichhorn Einlet. p. 
462. This objection has been repeated, greatly magnified, and dwelt 
upon, by Schulz, Brtef'an die Hebrier, p. 112, seq.; and by Seyffarth, 
de Epist. ad Heb. indole, ἃ 33. These latter writers represent κέίστις, 
when used by Paul, as always having reference to Christ or the Chris- 
tian religion, as such; whereas πέστις, in our epistle, relates, they aver, 
only to God or to things future, and means a firm confidence in the de- 
clarations of God respecting them; a sense in which, as they think, Paul 
never employs the word. 

I have united the objections and views of these writers under one 
head, in order to save the repetition of this subject. It deserves an 
attentive consideration. 

There can be no doubt that Paul, in a multitude of cases, employs 
πίστις to designate belief in Christ as our Saviour and Redeemer. He 
often employs it to designate that state of mind, which trusts in his 
propitiatory sacrifice or blood as the means of salvation, in opposition to 
any trust or confidence in our own merit as the ground of acceptance, 
But to aver, that the author of our epistle does not disclose similar views 
in regard to the nature and importance of faith or belief in Christ, 
seems to be quite contrary to the whole tenor of the epistle. What is 
the object of the whole? Plainly, to prevent apostacy, i. e. renunciation 
of belief in Christ. But why is such a renunciation criminal and dan- 
gerous? Because Christ is of infinite dignity, and because, when 
belief in his blood is renounced, ‘‘ there remaineth no further sacrifice 
for sin.” To what purpose is the awful example of the effects of unbe- 
lief, proposed in chapter iii., except to warn the Hebrews against 
renouncing belief in Christ? To what purpose are the parallels drawn, 
in chapter iii—x., between Christ and Moses; Christ and Melchise- 
dek; and also between the great High Priest of the Christian religion, 
and the Jewish priests; between the sacrifice offered by the former, and 
the sacrifices made by the latter—but for the sake of warning the Hebrews 
against renouncing their faith in Christ? Plainly for no other purpose. 
All the warnings, reproofs, and tremendous denunciations in the epistle, 
converge to the same point; they all have a bearing upon the same spe- 
cific object. 
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In respect to the allegation, that faith, in our epistle, is employed 
to denote belief or confidence in the declarations of God, specially with 
regard to the objects of a future world; this is true. But it is true, 
also, that Paul, in his acknowledged epistles, employs it in a similar 
manner. E. g. in Rom. iv. 17—23, Paul represents Abraham, under the 
moet unpromising circumstances, as believing that God would raise up 
from him, already νενεκρωμένον, ἃ numerous progeny. This belief he 
represents as an act of faith, ἐπίστευσε---μὴ ἀσθηνήσας τῇ πίστει---οὗ 
διεκρίθη τῇ ἀπιστίᾳ---πληροφορηθεὶς---ἐλογίσθη τῷ ᾿Αβραὰμ [ἢ πίστις] ele 
δικαιοσύνην. On the other hand, our epistle, xi. 8, seq., represents 
Abraham as going out from his country, and sojourning in a strange land, 
πίστει. By faith, also he obtained a son, even when he was vevexpwpé- 
voc, xi. 12, from whom a numerous progeny was to spring. Both these 
accounts characterise this whole transaction in the same way. Both 
describe the same acts as being faith, on the part of Abraham. Both 
describe his physical state, by calling him νενεκρωμένον. Both treat the 
whole transaction as a rare instance of the power of faith, and appeal to 
it as an example most worthy of imitation. Surely here is something 
different from discrepancy of views in these writers. Is there not a 
coincidence, which is altogether striking, both in the manner and lav- 
guage of the epistles ? 

But there are other circumstances in the account of Abraham, whica 
deserve distinct notice. Paul, in Rom, iv. 17, seq., represents Abraham 
as believing the divine assurance, that he should become the father of 
many nations; the assurance of that God, ‘‘ who restoreth the dead to 
life, and calleth things that are not, into being.” In this expression, 
the apostle evidently refers to the belief which Abraham entertained, 
that, in case he offered up Isaac as a sacrifice, God could and would 
raise him from the dead, or call another son into being, from whom a 
numerous progeny should descend. 

Soin Heb. xi. 17, seq., the writer represents Abraham as offering up 
Isaac, in faith that God was able to raise him from the dead, from 
whence, as it were, he did obtain him, i. e. Isaac sprung from one 
apparently νενεκρωμένος, ver. 12. In both cases the writers have charac- 
terised the state of Abraham’s mind, on this occasion, by representing it 
as faith, ixlorevoe, πίστει. In both, they disclose the same specific 
views of the point on which the faith of Abraham rested, and they cha- 
racterise it in the same way. 
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Isnot here a minute coincidence of thought, expression, and manner 
of representing faith, which creates strong presumption in favour of the 
opiaion, that the writer in both cases was the same person. 

Again, in Heb. xi., Noah is represented as being divinely admonished 
respecting future occurrences, and as preparing an ark for his safety, in 
consequence of his faith in the admonition which he had received. 
The writer, then, proceeds to say, that by this act, he became an heir, 
τῆς κατὰ πέςιν δικαιοσύνης, of that justification which is by faith; the 
very expression, and the very idea, which Paul so often repéats in his 
acknowledged epistles, viz. those to the Romans and Galatians. What 
other writer of the New Testament,. except Paul, has employed such an 
expression ? 

It is true, indeed, that the author of our epistle does represent faith, 
in Heb. xi., as confidence in the declarations of God respecting future 
things. But it is equally true, that this was the view of it which he was 
naturally led to present, from the circumstances of the case before him. 
His appeal was to the worthies of former days, as examples of belief. 
Belief in what? Not in Christianity surely, which had not then been 
revealed. Could the writer, when characterizing the actual nature of 
their faith, represent it as a belief in that which was not yet disclosed to 
them? Surely not; but he must represent, and does represent it, as a 
belief in what God had disclosed to them. The nature of the case 
rendered it impossible that their faith should be represented in any 
other light than this. 

Just so Paul, in Rom. iv., represents the faith of Abraham as justify-. 
tng faith, and appeals to it in proof of the fact, that faith is a means of 
justification. Yet not a word is said there of Abraham’s belief in Christ. 
In what respect does this case differ from that of all the examples cited 
in Heb. xi.? Rather, is there not a sameness of principle in the two 
instances of faith? Both respect future things depending on the promise 
of God; neither have any special reference to Christ. 

The truth is, that faith, in its generic nature, is belief, or confidenca 
in the promises or revelations of God. Now, whether these respect 
things future, things of another world, or things past, or the nature, 
character, offices, and work of the Messiah, faith receives them all. 
Faith, therefore, in the ancients, who gave entire credit to what was 
revealed to them, was the same principle as faith in him who believes in 
Christ, because Christ is proposed to him. Circumstances only make any 
apparent difference in the case. The disposition is always the same. 
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That Paul thought thus of this subject, is clear enough from the 
example of Abraham, which he cites as a signal instance of justifying 
faith, in Rom. iv. But, besides this, we have other proof that Paul has 
not always represented faith as having reference only to Christ, but aleo 
represented it, as it commonly appears in our epistle. So 2 Cor. v. 7, 
We walk by faith, and not by sight, i. e. we live as those who confide 
or believe in the realities of a future world, not like those who regard 
only visible objects. So too, in 1 Cor. xiii. 13. In 1 Thess. i. 8, we 
have ἡ wisce ὑμῶν ἡ πρὸς τὸν Θεὸν ; 1 Cor. xii. 9, πέφις ἐν τῷ αὐτῷ evedparc. 
So in 1 Cor. xiii. 2; 3 Cor. iv, 13; Eph. vi. 16; 1 Thess. v. 8, and in 
many other passages, faith has a variety of meanings, and is not limited 
to belief in Christ only. 

I am unable to see, therefore, why this argument should be so strenu- 
ously urged, as it is by Schulz and others, and relied upon as so decisive. 
I can sce no other difference between the faith of our epistle, and that 
which the writings of Paul present, than what the nature of the examples 
to which our author appealed necessarily requires. When Paul makes 
a like appeal, he treats the subject m the same way, Rom. iv. And 
nothing can be farther from correctness, than to aver that Paul always 
employs πίςις in the sense of Christianity, believing on Christ. Merely 
opening a Greek lexicon or concordance, on the word wisi, is ample 
refutation of this assertion. Paul employs the word, in all the latitade 
which is elsewhere given it in the New Testament; and that embraces 
a great variety of specific significations, nearly all of which range 
themselves under the general idea of confidence in the divine decla- 
rations. 

That it is the great object of our epistle to inculcate belief in Christ, 
and to warn the Hebrews against unbelief, I suppose will not be denied. 
What foundation, then, can Schulz have for saying, that ““ the Pauline 
idea of belief is altogether foreign to this writer?” Above all, how 
could he add, ““Α sentence, like the Pauline one, ὃ οὐκ ἐκ πέτεως, ἁμαρτία 
ἐτὶ, would sound strange enough in the epistle to the Hebrews.” Yet, 
strange as it may seem, in Heb. ix. 6, we have, χωρὶς δὲ wisewe ἀδύνατον 
εὑαρετῆσαι [Θεῷ.} 

On the whole, the representation of faith, in our epistle, as it respects 
the case of Abraham and Noah, is not only exactly the same as that of 
Paul's, but, in the mode of representation, are found such strong resem- 
plances, as to afford no inconsiderable ground for supposing that the 
writer of both must have been the same person. 
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(ἢ ““ Σαρκικὸς, in the sense of transient, temporary, is used only in 
the epistle to the Hebrews.” 

But, first, this is a disputed reading. Not to rely on this, however, 
φαρκικὸς in the sense of weak, tmperfect, is common in Paul; a sense 
substantially the same with the one demanded here. Bretschneider 
renders it, in Heb. vii. 16, ad naturam animalem spectans ; which is a 
usual sense, but not admissible here, on account of the antithesis, ζωῆς 
ἀκαταλύτον. Let it be, then, an ἅπαξ λεγόμενον as to sense here; are 
there not such in nearly all of Paul’s epistles? E.g. ἐξουσία, 1 Cor. 
xi. 10, in the sense of veil ; in 1 Cor. ix. 12, in the sense of property ; 
and so of many other words. 

(g) “The phrase οἰκουμένη μέλλουσα, Heb. ii. 5, for the Christian 
dispensation, is no where found in Paul's acknowledged epistles, in 
which he always employs αἰὼν μέλλω». 

But are not οἰκουμένη and αἰὼν employed as synonymes in the New 
Testament? Both correspond to the Heb. D7\Y. “Besides, im Heb. vi. 5, 
this very phrase, αἱὼν μέλλων, is employed by the writer in the sense of 
Christian dispensation. Must the same writer always employ the very 
same phraseology, when he has a choise of synomymous words 7 

Besides, it is not true that Paul uses the phrase αἰὼν μέλλων for the 
Christian dispensation. Once only does he employ it, Eph. i. 21, and 
then simply in the sense of future world. 

(b) “But where is Christ called a High Priest and απ Apostle, 
except in Heb. iii. 1.7 It cannot be imagined, that the reverence 
which the apostles bore to their Master, would permit them to call him 
an apostle.” 

As to the appellation ἀρχιερεὺς, nothing could be more natural, than 
for the writer of the epistle to the Hebrews to apply this to Christ. He 
labours to prove, that Christianity has a preference over Judaism in adl 
tespects; that, consequently, it has a High-priest exalted above the 
Jewish one. How could the writer avoid calling Christ a High Priest ? 
If Paul bas no where done this in his acknowledged epistles, it may be 
for the obvious reason, that he has no where drawn such @ comparison 
in them. 

In respect to ἀπόστολος, Wetstein has shown, on John ix. 7, that one 
of the names which the Jews applied to their expected Messiah, was 
ΠΟ, i. 6. sent, apostle. Besides, a common name of a prefect of 
the Jewish synagogue, was “RAS re, ἀπόστολος τῆς ἐκκλησίας ; in the 
Apocalypse, ἄγγελος τῆς exxAnelac. "Now, the object of the writer, 
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in Heb. tii. 1, seq. is, to compare Christ as appointed over the household 
of God, with Moses in a similar office. Sinc¢e then row meant curator 
adis sacra, edituxs, and such an office was the very object of compa- 
rison, nothing can be more natural, than that our author should have 
named Christ mow i. 6. ἀπόστολος. See Comm. on Heb. iii. 1. 

And why should it be considered as mcompatible with that reverence 
which Paul had for Christ, that he should call him ἀπόστολος ἢ The same 
Paul, in Rom. xv. 8, calls Jesus Christ διάκονον τῆς περιτομῆς. Is διάκονος, 
amore honorable appellation than ἀπόστολος Or because Paul calls 
Christ διάκονος in this case, are we to draw the inference, that he did not 
write the epistle to the Romans, since this word is nowhere else applied 
by him in this manner? Such a conclusion would be of the same nature, 
and of the same validity, as that which Bertholdt has drawn from the 
use of ἀπόστολος and ἀρχιερεὺς in the epistle to the Hebrews. 


Thus much for words and phrases. Bertholdt next brings forward 
sentiments in the epistle to the Hebrews, which are diverse, he says, from 
Paul’s, if not in opposition to them. 

(1.) ‘* In Heb. x. 25, seq., the speedy coming of Christ is mentioned ; 
and so it is often by Paul. But in the epistle to the Hebrews, it is 
evidently a moral coming, a moral change; whereas Paul every where 
speaks of it as an actual visible coming of Christ.” 

This difficulty depends entirely upon the writer's exegesis. Whatever 
the nature of the coming of Christ may be, I venture to say, it is pal- 
pably represented in the same manner, in the epistle to the Hebrews 
and in the epistles of Paul. Indeed, so far has the representation, in the 
epistle to the Hebrews, appeared to be from being plainly a moral one, 
that some of the most distinguished commentators have understood it, as 
having respect to the natural changes that are to take place, when 
Christ shall come at the end of the world. So Storr; and others, also, 
before and after him. Paul surely has little or nothing, which more cer- 
tainly designates the actual, visible coming of Christ, than this epistle. 
Comp. 1 Cor. iv. 5, 6. Phil. i. 10. iv. 5. 1 Thess. in. 13. νυ. I—6; 
ver. 23. 1 Tim. vi. 13—16. Tit. ii, 11—13. Compare, also, with these 
representations, 2 Thess. ii. 1—10, where Paul explains his views in 
respect to the coming of Christ. Indeed, so much alike is the represen- 
tation of this subject, in the epistle to the Hebrews and in Paul's epistles, 
that many critics have used this very circumstance as a proof, that the 
author of both must have been the same person; an argument not valid 
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however, because the same representation is common to other writers of 
the New Testament. Still, the mention of this serves to show, that the 
exegesis of Bertholdt, in this case, is not to be relied | on with such con- 
fidence as he places in it. . 

(2.) “ According to the epistle to the Hebrews, the propitiatory office 
of Christ continues for ever in the heavenly world, vii. 24, seq.; whereas 
Paul, on the contrary, considers the atonement for men as already com- 
pleted by the death and resurrection of Jesus, Rom. iv. 25.” 

This argument is surely not well chosen. The author of the epistle to 
the Hebrews says, in so many words, that the High Priest of Christianity 
had no daily necessity, like the Jewish priests, to make offerings first for 
his own transgressions and then for those of the people; ‘ for this he 
did once for all, when he made an offering of himself, vii. 27.” And 
again: “‘ Nor had he need often to repeat the sacrifice of himself, (as 
the high priest yearly enters into the holy place with blood not his own;) 
for then he must have suffered often since the foundation of the world; 
but now, in this last age, he has appeared, once for all, to put away sin 
by the’ sacrifice of himself. And as all men die, once for all, and then 
go to the judgment; so Christ was offered up, once for all, to take away 
the sins of many; and when he shall make his second appearance, it 
will not be to atone for sin, but to bestow salvation on those who look 
for him,” ix. 25—28. How can words make it more certain, that the 
author of the epistle to the Hebrews considered the propitiation or atone- 
ment as entirely completed, by the death of Christ ? 

It is true, indeed, that the same author also represents Christ as for 
ever living, and exercising the duties of his office as an intereessor (or 
helper) for the saints, before God : “ He, because he continueth for ever, 
hath an unchangeable priesthood; whence he is able to save to the 
uttermost those who come unto God through him, since he ever lives to 
intercede for (ἐντυγχάνειν, to help) them,” vii. 24,25. With which agrees 
another representation, in ix. 24; “ Christ has entered into heaven itself, 
henceforth to appear before God for us.’ 

But are these sentiments foreign to Paul, as Bertholdt alleges; ‘“« Who 
shall accuse the elect of God?—God acquits them. Who shall pass 
sentence of condemnation upon them? Christ, who died for them ? 
Rather, who is risen again, who is at the right hand of Géd, and who 
intercedes for (évrvyxave, helps) them,” Rom. viii. 33. 

Here is not only the very same idea as in the epistle to the Hebrews, 
but even the very same term (ἐντυγχάνειν) is used in both. Instead then 
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of affording any evidence against the opinion, that Paul wrote the epistle 
to the Hebrews, the point in question affords evidence in favour of it. 
Paul, and Paul only, of all the apostolic authors, has presented the idea 
of the intercession of Christ in the heavenly world. To say the least, 
the whole mode of representing this subject is Pauline. The only dif- 
ference between the epistle to the Romans and the epistle to the Hebrews. 
is, that in the latter case, the nature of the argument which the writer 
had employed, required him to represent Christ as performing the func- 
tions of a priest in the heavenly world. But it is palpably the interces- 
sory function, which he is represented as continuing there to perform, in 
the passages which I have cited. 

(3.) ‘‘ The doctrine respecting the Logos, in the epistle to the Hebrews, 
is of Alexandrine hue, and evidently resembles that of John, and not of 
Paul. E. g. the divine Logos (Δόγος Θεοῦ) is quick and powerful, &c., 
iv. 12, 13; also, Christ is a priest, κατὰ δύναμιν ζωῆς ἀκαταλύτου, vii. 16. 
So, too, when Christ is represented as making an offering διὰ πνεύματος 
alwviov, ix. 14, this, as well as the other cases, coincides with the views 
and representations of John, and not of Paul.” 

If now a critic will do such violence to the laws of exegesis, as to con- 
strue these passages so as to make them have respect to the doctrine of 
the Logos, the best way to answer him would be, to show that his prin- 
ciples of interpretation are without any good foundation. I cannot turn 
aside to do this here, as it more properly belongs to the exegetical part 
of the work. I shall content myself with merely observing, that one of 
the last ideas, which can well be deduced from the passage respecting 
the λόγος Θεοῦ just referred to, is that which Bertholdt has deduced from 
it; a deduction, which does equal violence to the context, and to the 
whole strain of reasoning, in our epistle. And where does John speak 
of Christ's eternal priesthood, or of his offering made in heaven ce 
πνεύματος aiwriov? 

At the conclusion of the arguments which I have now reviewed, 
Bertholdt adds, ‘“‘ With such real discrepancies between the epistle to 
the Hebrews and those of Paul, it is impossible that identity of author- 
ship should exist,” p. 2943. 

If, indeed, the discrepancies were made out as clearly as Bertholdt 
supposes them to be, there might be some difficulty in supposing identity 
of authorship; at least we could not suppose this, without at the same 
time conceding, that the writer was at variance in some measure with 
himself. But the conclusion which Bertholdt here draws, of course 
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depends entirely on the fact, that all his allegations in respect to discre- 
eancies of style and sentiment are well supported. Whether this be so, 
hust now be left to the reader to judge.’ 

But there are other recent writers, who remain to be examined, that 
nave gone into the subject under discussion much more thoroughly and 
copiously than Bertholdt. I refer in particular to Dr. Schulz of Breslau, 
in the introduction to his 7'ranslation of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
with brief notes, published A. Ὁ. 1818; and to Seyfarth, in his tract, 
De Epistole ad Heb. indole maxime peculiari. This last work especially 
has been spoken of with strong commendations by many critics; and 
Heinrichs, who in the first edition of his Commentary on the Hebrews 
defended the Pauline origin of our epistle, has, in the second edition of 
the same, declared himself a convert to the side of those who disclaim 
Panl as the author; attributing his conviction ’ principally to the essay 
of Seyffarth just mentioned. As these works are the latest critical 
attempts to discuss at length the question under examination, aad as 
they have manifestly had no small degree of influence upon the views of 
most of the continental critics of the present time, a ® particular examina. 
tion of them becomes necessary. 


§ 27. Objections of Schulz considered. 


That Dr. Schulz is a man entitled to high respect for acuteness and 
strength of intellectual power, is sufficiently manifest from his work on 
the Sacrament, entitled Die Christl. Lehre vom heil. Abendmahle, nach 
dem Grundtexte des N. Testaments, A. D. 1824; a work which, from the 
talent it developes, and the discussion that it has excited, bids fair per- 
haps to bring this long-controverted subject to some close in the Lutheran 
church. His acquisitions of a philological nature are such, also, that 
great expectations were excited among not a few in Germany (if the 
Reviews are to be credited,) when it was announced that Dr. Schulz's 
commentary on our epistle was about to appear. I make these remarks 
principally to show, that a particular attention to his work is not only 
allowable on the present occasion, but really necessary, if one would 
even seem to preserve the attitude of impartiality. 

This work was published a year before Bertholdt’s volume, which con- 
tains the views that I have just examined. But this writer informs us, 
that he had not seen the work of Schulz when his own went to the press ; 
consequently, this author, as far as we are now concerned, may be con- 
sidered as posterior to Bertholdt. 
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Nearly the whole Introduction of Schulz is devoted to the considera- 
tion of the question, Who was the author of the epistle to the Hebrews ? or 
rather, to showing that Paul was not the author, pp. 1—158. Previously 
to writing this, the author had been engaged in controversy on the sub- 
ject with his colleague Scheibel. The whole work bears the appearance 
of a heated, if not an exasperated state of mind; and while it discloses 
some vivid thoughts and pungent considerations, it also discloses some 
adventurous remarks and extravagant criticisms; to which the sequel of 
this examination will bear testimony. 

The first fifty pages are devoted to the examination of Meyer’s Essay 
on the internal grounds for suppostng that the epistle to the Hebrews 
was written by Paul.® In this are some remarks worthy of consider- 
ation, and which may serve to show that Meyer, in some cases, has 
pushed his comparisons too far. It is not to my purpose, however, to 
review this; as the subject has already been presented above, in 82}. 
My only object is, to select from Schulz such arguments against the 
Pauline origin of our epistle, as have not already been examined, in 
order that the reader may obtain a full view of our subject. These argu- 
ments [ shall now subjoin, with such remarks upon each, as the nature 
of the case may seem to require. 

(1.) “It is incomprehensible, and indeed quite impossible, that, if 
Paul wrote this epistle, early Christian antiquity should have been so 
doubtful about it, and the epistle itself have been received by the church 
so late, and with so much difficulty; and, after all, received only by 
some, and not at all by the generality of Christians. Such a fate did 
no other book of the New Testament meet with; not even the epistles 
which are addressed to individual persons,” p. 58. 

This objection borrows all its importance from assuming the fact, that 
our epistle was early and generally doubted in the churches, and at last 
but partially and doubtingly received. Whether Schulz had any good 
right to assume such a fact, must be left to the judgment of those who 
have read and weighed with impartiality the historical evidence already 
laid before them. It is unnecessary to retrace the ground here, which 
has once been passed over. The state of facts is far enough from show- 
ing, that all early Christians were doubtful about this epistle; nor can it 
be rendered probable, in any way, that doubts about it, at any period, 
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had their origin in any ancient tradition that the epistle was not, written 
by Paul. The doubts suggested are merely of a critical nature, or else 
they originated in doctrinal opinions, which seemed to be thwarted by 
our epistle. 

Nor is it correct, that other parts of the New Testament were not early 
doubted by some churches; nay, some of it was doubted by many. 
Witness the fact, that Eusebius, Ecc. Hist. 111. 25, classes among the 
ἀντιλεγόμενοι, James, Jude, 2 Peter, 2 John, and 3 John. Witness the 
fact, that the old Syriac version (Peshito) does not comprise either of 
these epistles, that of James excepted. Who, that is acquainted with 
the early state of criticism, and the history of our Canon, does not know 
that the ancient churches were not, for a long time, agreed in respect to 
all these epistles? Yet neither Schulz, nor any considerate critic, would 
decide that these books were spurious, because doubts had been raised 
respecting them. Are not the Gospels of Matthew, Luke, and John 
doubted, and called in question, by some learned critics, even at the pre- 
sent time? Shall they be given up, because they are called in question? 

(2.) ** The epistle to the Hebrews is altogether unique; so much so, 
that no other writer of the New Testament could have produced it. 
Every one who can comprehend peculiarities, and is able to distinguish 
them, must acknowledge this to be so. Nothing more than this fact 
needs to be considered, in order to decide the matter,” p. 59. 

If the writer here means that the style is unique, then I must refer to 
the evidences of the contrary in the preceding pages. If he means that 
the selection of particular words is unique, this is to be hereafter con- 
sidered, when the selection, which Dr. Schulz has made, comes to be 
examined. If he means, that the matter is sut generis, I readily accede; 
buat I demur to the allegation. Must Paul always write on one and the 
same subject to all the churches? Were their circumstances and wants 
all just the same? E. g. Is the first epistle to the Corinthians just like 
that to the Romans, Philippians, Colossians, Thessalonians, &c.; or is 
it a kind of ἅπαξ λεγόμενον, or ἅπαξ λογιζόμενον, compared with all the 
other epistles of Paul? Surely none of the others has much resemblance 
to it, in respect to the matters treated of. Does it then follow, that this 
epistle is spuriows, because the subjects of it are sui generis? And is it 
any better evidence, that the epistle to the Hebrews does not belong to 
Paul, because the subjects of which it treats are pecular? When we 
can prove that the wants of all churches are one and the same; and that 

an apostle who addresses them can write, or ought to write, only upon 
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one subject, and in one way; then, and not till then, can this argument 
of Schulz have any weight in deciding the question before us. 

(3.) “Τῆς Hebrews addressed in this epistle are of a peculiar class. 
They seem to have regarded themselves as a species of illuminati, elect, 
and favourites of heaven; as animated by the Holy Spirit dwelling in 
them; they are represented as despising the world, as inclined to mys- 
tical and allegorical views, as aiming at the acquisition of unearthly 
objects, &c. The epistle wins much for its exegesis, by such a suppo- 
sition,” p. 67, seq. 

But supposing, now, all this to be correct, (which it would be difficult 
enough satisfactorily to prove,) how would it show that Paul did not 
write our epistle tothem? And, surely, if the Hebrews had such views 
of themselves, what the apostle says, in chapter v. vi., and in some other 
places, was well adapted.to humble them, and bring them to sober 
consideration. . 

The proof, on which Dr. Schulz relies for the establishment of his 
assertion, is drawn from the use, by the writer of our epistle, of such 
terms a8 ἅγιοι, φωτισθέντες, τέλειοι, ἁγιαζόμενοι, λάος τοῦ Θεοῦ, &c. But 
these are terms applied to Christians, everywhere in the New Testament, 
and to the use of which nothing peculiar in our epistle can be justly 
attributed. 

(4.) ‘* The author of this epistle was a Judaizing Chnistian, who 
grants that Judaism is still to continue, yea, to have a perpetual duration. 
Not a trace of any thiug is to be found, which intimates an equal parti- 
cipation in the privileges of the gospel by Jews and Gentiles,” pp. 74. 80. 

The first of these allegations is, so far as I know, altogether new. 
Nothing more need be said in respect to it, than to refer the reader to 
chapters viii—x. for most ample and satisfactory confutation. I had 
ever thought, before reading Dr. Schulz, that the writer of our epistle 
was the last of men who could be justly accused of Judatzing. If his 
views do not agree with those of Paul in respect to this matter, I am 
unable to see how language could express them. 

In regard to the second allegation; it is sifficient to say, that the 
object of the writer did not lead him to treat of the subject to which it 
relates. Are there not other epistles of Paul which do not bring this 
subject to view? And musta writer always repeat the same topics? In 
what part of the first epistle to the Corinthians does Paul treat of the 
equal participation of Jews and Gentiles in the privileges of the gospel, 
and maintain the equal right of the latter; as he does in the epistles t¢ 
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the Romans and Galatians? And is it not enough to say, that he did 
not do this, becanse the occasion did not demand it ? 

(5.) “ But Christ, in our epistle, appears every where as the Son of 
God, as Apostle, and High Priest. Where is he so represented by 
Paul?” p. 81, seq. 

In regard to the appellation, Son of God, it is often enough given to 
Christ by Paul. In respect to ἀπόστολος and ἀρχιερεὺς, he is not 50 
called, indeed, by the apostle in his acknowledged epistles. The only 
reason why the writer of our epistle calls him so, is obviously one drawn 
from the nature of the comparison instituted between him and Moses, 
and between him and the Jewish high-priest. The nature of the com- 
position, and the object of the writer, rendered this unavoidable. In 
the acknowledged epistles of Paul, no such occasion is presented of 
using the appellations in question. See above, p. 163. 

(6.) ‘* The design of the writer is hortatory. The motives which he 
urges to continue stedfast in the Christian belief, and in the practice 
of Christian virtue, are drawn, (1.) From the great dignity of the 
Messiah; (2.) From the danger to which apostacy would expose them. 
This danger is augmented by the consideration, that the end of the 
world ts near at hand, p. 86, seq. Storr, and others, who differ in 
their exegesis of passages which declare this, scarcely deserve contra- 
diction,” p. 91. 

The whole force of this rests, of course, upon the correctness of 
Dr. Schulz’s exegesis. From his views, in regard to such passages as 
x. 36, seq. and xii. 26, seq., I feel myself compelled entirely to dissent. 
But even if they are allowed, I see not how they can establish the fact, 

that Paul did not write our epistle, provided we stand upon the same 
ground with Dr. Schulz. He will not deny that Paul had exalted views 
of the dignity of the Saviour, and of the obligation of Christians to con- 
tinue stedfast in their acknowledgment of him. He believes that Paul, 
too, expected the end‘of the world to be actually near at hand. What 
is there, then, in the sentiments of our epistle, inconsistent with these 
views of Paul, as understood by him ? 

(7.) ** Our author says nothing of Christ as judge of the world, but 
uniformly attributes judgment to God. Nor does he say a word of 
Hades, Gehenna, Satan, (excepting in ii. 14, 15,) the resurrection 
of the dead, and generally of the closing scene of all things; of which 
matters Paul treats 80 copiously,” p. 95, seq. 

But surely the final close or destruction of all material things is 
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sufficiently intimated, in i. 10, seq.; future punishment, in iv. 11, seq., 
vi. 4, seq., x. 26, seq., xii. 29. That the names Hades and Gehenna 
do not occur in our epistle, would be a singular argument to prove that 
Paul did not write it. Where, in all the acknowledged epistles of Paul, 
is either of these words to be found, excepting in one solitary quotation, 
in 1 Cor. xv. 55, which exhibits génc? As to Satan, this appellation 
does not indeed occur; but its equivalent διάβολος occurs, in ii. 14. 
The word Satan does not occur in Galatians, Ephesians, Philippians, 
Colossians, 2 Timothy, Titus, Philemon: are these epistles, therefore, 
spurious ? 

In regard to the resurrection of the dead, it is sufficient to refer 
to vi. 2, xi. 35, and what is implied in xii. 22, seq. 

That the writer of our epistle did not make frequent mention of these 
topics is easily accounted for, on the ground that he was more imme- 
diately occupied with other subjects. Are there not several of Paul's 
acknowledged epistles which omit the same topics? But who under- 
takes to prove from this, that they are spurious ? 

(8.) “But not a word of Christ’s resurrection; a theme on which 
Paul everywhere descants,” p. 97. 

What, then, does Heb. xiii. 20, mean? And what is implied in 
vill. 1; 1.3; x. 12; xii. 2; 0.9; ¥.7—9? And will Dr. Schulz point 
out the places, where Paul discusses this subject in his epistles to the 
Galatians, Colossians, in the second to the Thessalonians, in the first to 
Timothy, and some others ? 

(9.) “ If Paul did not become wholly unlike himself, and change his 
very nature, he could not have written the epistle to the Hebrews ; which 
not only contains ideas foreign to his, but opposed to his,” p. 101. 

This is assertion, not argument. The only way to convince those 
who differ in opinion from us, is to offer arguments for what we‘avouch; 
not merely to assume or assert it to be true. 

(10.) “The grand point of Paul’s doctrines is, that Christ is the 
Saviour of all; that he died, or made atonement, for all. There is 
nothing of this in our epistle. Paul everywhere makes belief in Christ 
essential to salvation, and looks with contempt upon Jewish rites and 
ceremonies. But our author evidently handles Judaism with a sparing 
hand, and treats with honour the shell, from which he endeavours to 
extract the nut,” p. 102, seq. 

In regard to the first of these allegations, the reader is referred to 
Heb. ii. 9—11; v.9; ix. 15.28; xiii. 10; which afford hints sufii- 
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ciently plain, that the writer did not regard the Messiah as the Saviour 
of the Jews only. But to treat, in our epistle, of the extent of his 
salvation among the Gentiles, plainly was not apposite to the particular 
design he had in view; and he might abstain from this topic, out of 
regard to the prejudices which those whom he addressed probably enter- 
tained (in common with most Jews) respecting it. Are there none of 
the acknowledged Pauline epistles, which do not treat of this subject ? 
And must Paul always bring it into view, whether to do so would be 
timely or untimely, apposite or inapposite to the object of his epistle ? 

In respect to the Judatzing spirit of the writer, I must refer once 
more to chap. vili.—x.; and what has already been said above, in 
examining the fourth objection. And with regard to belief in Christ 
as essential to salvation, the great object of all the epistle to the 
Hebrews is to urge it. Dispute with one who denies this, would surely 
be in vain. 

(11.) “ Paul no where represents Christ as a priest, nor his inter- 
cession as procuring favours for them,” p. 109, seq. 

In respect to this objection, I refer the reader to what has already 
been said, pp. 163 (h) and 165 (2.) 

(12.) ‘Paul has no where drawn a parallel between Christ and 
Moses,” p. 111. | “ 

But he did something very much like it, when he represented Moses 
and Christ as mediators, Gal. 1]. 19, seq. And if he has not formally 
done it in any of his acknowledged epistles, it is enough to say, it was 
because the occasion did not call for it. 

(13.) “ Our author says nothing of the kingdom of God, or the king- 
dom of Satan, or of the gospel of Jesus Christ ; ideas predominant in 
Paul’s epistles,” p. 115. 

But is not a kingdom ascribed to Christ, in Heb. i. 8, 9; i. 10, seq., 
ii. 7, seq.; x. 13; xu.2? And are not Christians represented as 
belonging to it, in xii. 28? And are the second epistle to the 
Corinthians and the epistle to the Philippians not genuine, because the 
Girst of these phrases is not in them? Is not the power or reign of Satan 
secognized, in Heb. 11.14,15? And as to εὐαγγέλιον, see iv. 2; iv. 6. 
Apply, too, the same method of reasoning to Paul’s acknowledged 
epistles. EvayyediZw is a favourite word with this apostle; yet Philip- 
eians, Colossians, 2 Thessalonians, 1 Timothy, 2 Timothy, Titus, 
Philemon, do not exhibit it. The word εὐαγγέλιον, too, is not found 
ἔπ the epistle to Titus. But is not the thing, which it indicates, 
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found there? It is; and so it is in Hebrews, as frequently as the 
nature of the case required: 6. g. i. 1; ii. 1.3; iv. 1,2; v. 12; vi. 1, 
seq., x. 25; xiii. 8, 9. 17. 

(14.) ““ How such expressions respecting the resurrection, as occar in 
1 Cor. xv. 5, seq. Rom. vi. 4; xi. 15. Phil. πὶ. 20, seq. Col. a. 13 
1 Thess. iv. 15, seq. 2 Theas. ii. 2 Tim. ii. 18, with Acts xxiv. 15; xxvi. 
6, seq., are to be reconciled with the views of the resurrection presented 
in our epistle, those who defend the genuineness of the epistle may be 
called on to account for,” p. 116. 

In some of these citations, I can find no reference at all to the resur- 
rection. In others, (6. g. Col. H. 13,) there is simply a Agurative or 
moral use of the term. As to the remainder, I can perceive no discre- 
pancy between them and Heb. vi. 2; xi. 35, and what is implied in 
xii. 22, seq. As Schulz has not pointed out in what the discrepancy 
consists, I am unable to apprehend it. 

(15.) * But 1 Cor. xv. 24, seq. is at variance with Heb. i, 2. 8, seq. 
12, 13. vii. 24 seq. comp. v. 16; ix. 14, p. 116.” 

Just as much as it is with Lake i. 33. Dan. ii. 44; vii. 14; Mic. iv. 7. 
John xii. 34. Isa. ix. 6. Ps. lxxxix. 36. 2 Sam. vii. 16; and no more. 
What interpreter, who has carefally studied the idiom of the Scriptures, 
does not know that py, mei, and εἰς rove αἰῶνας τῶν αἰώνων, are 
applied to things to which a time of continuance is assigned, that is not 
liable to interruption by any adventitious circumstances, and which are 
to endure to the full period for which they were designed? 8.0 it is with 
the world, the mountains, the hills; they are ony?, ele τοὺς αἰῶναρ. So 
also, the mediatorial reign is not to be interrupted, ‘but to continue until 
all the designs of God in the redemption of men are completed. Then, 
of course, it must cease; as no more mediatorial offices are to be per- 
formed. 

And why, too, should Dr. Schulz suggest such a consideration, as ἃ 
proof that Paul did not write the epistle to the Hebrews, when he makes 
no difficulty at all in suggesting, that the sacred writers are not unfre- 
quently at variance with themselves? To allege the faet of variance, 
then, either with each other or with themselves, is no valid argument, on 
the ground upon which he stands. He is not, here, consistent with him- 
self. And, besides, has not Paul himself recognised the perpetuity of 
Christ’s dominion, in his acknowledged epistles? See Rom. ix. 5. 

(16.) ‘‘ The writer of our epistle, entangled with types and allegories, 
knows not how to say any thing respecting Christianity, except wha 
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he finds an analogy for in Judaism; so that his work is made up d 
parallels between the old and new dispensation, span out to an excessive 
length...... The limited circle in which this writer moves, his evider 
deficiency in activity of mind, and in unfolding his own views, are alto- 
gether unlike the active, creative mind of Paul, that master-spirit, who 
moves with such perfect freedom, and controls at pleasure all his own 
views, without any subjection to the influence of others, or even being at 
all affected by any thing of Jewish origin; all of which was entirely at 
his command ...... Whoever should attribute this singular production to 
Paul, would show that he was little acquainted with him,” p. 119. 

Yet, in p. 124, Dr. Schulz says, ‘‘ One finds in the unknown author 
{of our epistle,] more orderly deduction, more learned accuracy, and, 
for the most part, a well-arranged, gradual ascent, from the point where 
he starts, which he usually establishes by quotations from the Old Testa- 
ment, to the sublime region, to which, as true, eternal, and heavenly, he 
directs every thing, and where he ends every thing; finally, more luxu- 
rious, oratorica! qualities, than in Paul.” 

How this consists with the preceding representation, the writer of both 
may well be required to show. The reader, I am sure, must find diffi- 
culty enough to make them harmonize. But, at aay rate, the accusa- 
tion that the writer of the epistle to the Hebrews is not master of his 
own subject and own thoughts, is, so far as I know, new; and one which 
(as I shall confidently believe, until I see more evidence to the contrary ,) 
it is unnecessary to answer. 

(17.) ‘* Heb. ii. 1, 2, proves that Paul could not have been the writer 
of our epistle; for he did‘ not receive his gospel from others, but was 
mmediately taught it by Christ himself, Gal, i. 11, 12; v. 16—19 3” 
p. 125, seq. 

On the subject of this sbjection, the reader is referred to p. 33 (c). 
I add here only, that if the use of the first person plural by the writer, 
necessarily makes him one, in all respects, with those whom he is address- 
ing, then the author of our epistle did himself need the admonitions 
which he has so powerfully and feelingly addressed to others : see ii. 1. 3; 
it, 6; iv. 1, 2. 11. 13. 16; vi. 1-3. 18.19; x. 22—25, 26. 39; xi. 40; 
xii, 1.9, 10. 28; xiii. 10.13.16. Nay, he must have included himself 
among those who were shaken in their Christian belief, and who were in 
mminent hazard of final apostacy. 

On the other hand; nothing can be plainer, than that he uses we or ye 
indifferently, for the persons whom he addresses; ἃ. g. we, in xii. 1, 2; 
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ye, in xii. 3-8; we, in xii. 9,10; ye, in xii. 14—25; we, in xiii. 25— 
28 ; and often in the same manner elsewhere, the address being still most 
manifestly made to the very same persons. He often employs, also, the 
first person plural (ἡμεῖς,) to designate merely himself; e.g. in Heb. 
ii. 5; vi. 9. 11; xiii. 18. This, in like manner, he interchanges with the 
first person singular: e. g. xiii. 18 ; comp, xii. 19. 22, 23. 

How can it be, now, that Dr. Schulz should so strenuously urge the 
argument drawn from the use of the first person plural, to show that the 
writer of our epistle received his knowledge of the gospel from apostles 
and disciples, and of course that he could not be Paul? Yet he not 
only urges it at length, pp. 125—130, but declares, that “it affords a 
decisive proof, that the apostle Paul could not have written the epistle 
in question,” p. 126. Especially, how could he urge such an argument, 
when the same use of the first person plural runs through all the Pauline 
epistles: e. g. ἡμεῖς and ἐγὼ for the writer himself, Gal. i. 8 ; comp. i. 9— 
24; Gal. ii. 5; comp. ii. 1—4, and ii. 6,7. So ἡμεῖς and ὑμεῖς for the 
persons addressed, Gal. iti. 1—12; iii. 13—25; iii. 26—29; iv. 6—20; 
iv. 26—31, et alibi. Is it poasible, then, to attribute any weight to such 
an argument as that in question 7 

(18.) ‘‘ The manner of citing or appealing to the Old Testament, by 
Paul and by the writer of the epistle to the Hebrews, is very different. 
Paul appeals to it as a written record; but the writer of our epistle 
every where cites it as the immediate word of God, or of the Holy Ghost. 
Paul's formulas of citation are, γέγραπται, καθὼς γέγραπται, ἡ γραφὴ 

λέγει, ἐγράφη, κατὰ τὸ γεγραμμένον, ὃ λόγος γεγραμμένος, Μωῦσῆς ypage— 
᾿ λέγει, ὃ νόμος λέγει, ἐν Μωῦσέως νόμῳ γέγραπται, Δαβὶδ λέγει, Ἡσαΐας 
λέγει---κράζει, ἔν τῷ “Ὡσηὲ λέγει, and κατὰ τὸ εἰρήμενον ; which are not 
used in a single instance, in the epistle to the Hebrews. Instead of these 
formulas, the author uses λέγει----μαρτύρει---τὸ πνεῦμα τὸ ἅγιον, λέγει 
ᾧ θεὸς ; or the abridgments of these formulas, viz. λέγει, εἴρηκε, μαρτύρει, 
φησὶ. Does not such a diversity necessarily imply diversity of author- 
ship ?” p. 120, seq. 
_ To this representation of Dr. Schulz, Seyffarth has not only assented, 
but, in his Essay on the Peculiarities of the Epistle to the Hebrews,° 
he has placed the modes of appeal to the Jewish Scriptures at the head 
of these peculiarities, so far as the style of the author is concerned ; 
‘‘ referenda huc est, pre ceteris omnibus, loca Vet. Test. laudandi 
singularis ratio.” Dr. Schulz, moreover, says, “that plainly Paul 

* De epistole ad Heb. indole, δὲ 58—60. 
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makes less frequent use, in general, of the Old Testament Scriptures, 
than is made of them in the epistle to the Hebrews ;” an objection which 
has been frequently alleged by others. 

The result of an attentive and repeated examination of our epistle, and 
of all the acknowledged Pauline epistles, in respect to the mode and fre- 
quency of quotation, has led me to conclusions somewhat different from 
those which Schulz and Seyffarth have adopted. I shall present them, 
with my reasons for adopting them. 

(a) The writer of the epistle to the Hebrews is by no means uniform 
in his mode of appeal to the Jewish Scriptures. In twenty-one cases, 
viz. 1.5; 1.63 1.7; 1. 12; iit. 7; iv. 3; v.5,63 vi. 4; vii. 17; vii. 21; 
vill. 5; τὴ. 8; ix. 20; x. 5; x.8; x. 9; x. 153 x. 30; xii. 263 xiii. 5, 
he has used εἶπεν», εἴρηκε, λέγει, λέγων, ματύρει, φησὶ, with a nominative 
never expressed, except in three instances, viz. Heb. iil. 7; vi. 14, by 
implication, and x. 15. In fourteen of these cases, we may gather from 
the context, that Θεὸς, or Κύριος, is the probable nominative, i.e. the 
one which the writer meant his readers should supply. Four of the cases 
have Xpisdc, or Ἰησοῦς, for a nominative, viz. ti. 13; x. 5; x. 8; x. 9, 
which is implied; two of them have τὸ πνεύμα τὸ ἅγιον expressed, viz. 
iii. 7; x. 15; and one only has Θεὸς expressed, and that because it was 
unavoidable, vi. 14. 

In five cases more, which are introduced merely with πάλιν, καὶ, or δὲ, 
viz. 1.5; 1.8; 1.10; ii. 13; x. 30, but stand connected with a pre- 
ceding quotation, the grammatical connexion requires us to supply εἶπε, 
λέγων, λέγει, &c., i. 6. Κύριος or Θεὸς λέγει, εἶπε, ἄς. In two cases of 
the like nature, viz. ii. 13; ii. 14, ᾿Ιησοῦς or Χριτὸς is the implied 
nominative. In the whole, there are twenty-five instances of quotation 
in which the nominative is not expressed, in nineteen cases of which it 
probably is Θεὸς, and Χριφὸς in the other δία. There are two cases 
only, in which the nominative τὸ πνεῦμα τὸ ἅγιον is expressed; and one 
only where Θεὸς is actually inserted. 

If one might trust to the representations of Dr. Schulz and Seyffarth, 
he must, of course, be led to believe, that these are all the kinds of 
quotation which our epistle presents. This, however, is not the case. 
In ii. 6, we have διεμαρτύρατο δὲ πον ric, viz. Δαβὶδ; in iii. 15, ἐν τῷ 
λέγεσθαι, when it is said, (like WN3IV in the Mishna;) in iv. 4, εἴρηκε 
yap πον, 8c. ἣ γραφὴ plainly, which formula is repeated by πάλιν in iv. 6; 
in iv. 7, we find ἐν Δαβὶδ λέγων, saying by David; in ix. 20, Μωῦσῆς--- 
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λέγων; in xi. 18, ἐλαλήθη, (like ἭΝ ;) in xii. δ, παρακλήσεως ; in xii. 
20, τὸ διαφελλόμενον ; in xii. 21, Muiviic εἶπε; in xii. 27, ro δὲ; 
xiii. 6, ὥτε ἡμᾶς λέγειν, so that we may say. Besides this, we have, 
in iii. 5; x. 37; and xi. 21, quotations without any direct sign or notice 
of appeal; not to mention several references or partial quotations which 
might easily be subjoined. In the whole, there are fifteen instances 
of quotation, (i. 6. about three-cighths of all the quotations,) where the 
appeal is different from that which Schulz and Seyffarth attribute to our 
author, and on which they have built their argument against the Pauline 
origin of our epistle. 

(b) There is a similar variety of appeal in the acknowledged Pauline 
epistles. E. g. καθὼς γέγραπται, γέγραπται γὰρ, or ἐν νόμῳ yéyparrat, 
are used in Romans sixteen times: viz. i. 17; ii. 24; iii. 4; iii. 10; 
iv. 17; viii. 36; Ix. 13; ix. 33; x. 15; xi. 8; xi. 26; xii. 19; xiv. 11; 
xv. 3; xv.9; xv. 2]. In 1 Corinthians, nine times: viz. i. 19; i. 31; 
ii. 9; ii. 19; ix. 9; x.7; xiv. 21; xv.45; xv. 54. In 2 Corinthians, 
three times: viz. iv. 13; viii. 15; ix.9. In Galatians, four times: viz. 
iii. 10; iti. 13; iv. 22; iv. 27. In all, thirty-two. Ἢ γραφὴ λέγει is 
used eight times: viz. Rom. iv. 3; ix. 17; x. 11; xix. 2; probably 
Rom. xv. 10; xv. 11. 1 Cor. vi. 16. Gal. iv. 30. Ἡσαΐας λέγει, four 
times : viz. Rom. x. 16; x. 20; x. 21; xv. 12. Ἡσαΐας κράζει, Rom. ix. 
27 ; Ἡσαΐας προείρηκε, ix. 29; Μωΐσῆς λέγει, x. 19; ΝΜωῦσῆς γράφει, x. 5; 
Δαβὶδ λέγει, iv. 16; xi. 9; ὁ νόμος ἔλεγε, Vii. 7; ἡ ἐκ wlsewe δικαιοσύνη λέγει, 
χ.6; τί λέγεε, [86. ἡ ἐκ πίξεως δικαιοσύνη,) χ. 9; χρηματισμὸς λέγει, xi. 4. 

There are ten cases of quotation without any formula of appeal; viz. 
Rom. ix. 7; x. 13; x. 18; xi. 34; xii. 20; 1 Cor. it. 16; x. 26; xv. 
27; Gal. iii. 11; ii. 12; not to mention many cases where partial 
reference is made, in both the phraseology and thought of the apostle, 
to passages in the Old Testament. 

Where an appeal is expressly made to the Old Testament by Paul, in 
his acknowledged epistles, there is, then, a small majority of cases 
in which καθὼς γέγραπται, or its equivalents, are used, if we -take the 
whole together. But, in the epistle to the Romans, the other methods 
of quotation predominate. The ground of such appeals as Δαβὶδ, Ἡσαΐας, 
Mwicijc—réyer, will be the subject of remark by and by. 

(c) The assertion of Schulz, that Paul no where uses the formula of 
appeal Θεὸς, Κύριος---λέγει, comes next to be examined ; for on this have 
he and Seyffarth grounded the conclusion, that the same writer could 
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not have been the author of the Pauline epistles and of the epistle to the 
Hebrews. Assertions made at random, on this subject, cannot decide it 
Let the appeal be made to facts. 

Rom. ix. 12, ἐῤῥήθη αὐτῇ, viz. to Rebecca. Bat by whom was it said 
By Jehovah, Gen. xxv. 23. It is the λόγος Kuplov or Θεοῦ, then, to 
which appeal is necessarily made here. Rom. ix. 15, τῷ Μωύῦσῇ λέγει, 
(sc. ὁ Κύριος vel 6 Oedc.] Rom. ix. 25, ἐν τῷ 'Ὡσηὲ λέγει, [sc. ὁ Θεὸς,] 
just the same as in Heb. iv. 7, ἐν Δαβὶδ λέγων ; i.e. saying by Hosea, 
saying by David. 

In 2 Cor. vi. 2, λέγει yap [sc. ὁ Κύριος ;] vi. 16, εἶπεν ὁ Θεὸς ; vi. 17, 
λέγει Κύριος; vi. 18, λέγει Κύριος παντοκράτωρ; Gal. iii. 16, ob λέγει, 
[sc. ὁ Θεὺς.] 

So much for the assertion, that Paul has never used the formula of 
appeal, ὁ Θεὸς λέγει, or λόγει Κύριος. Dr. Schulz will surely not object, 
that the nominative Κύριος or Θεὸς is not expressed im all these cases: 
for it never is so, in the epistle to the Hebrews, with the exception of 
only one instance, viz. Heb. vi. 14. But other resemblances remain to 
be pommted out. : 

In Rom. xii. 9, τὸ yap is prefixed to a quotation; and again, ἐν rg, 
Rom. xii. 9. In the same way is rd δὲ used, Heb. xii. 27. In Rom. 
iv. 18, we find the perfect participle used, κατὰ τὸ εἰρημένον ; in Heb. xii. 
20, ro διαστελλόμενον. In Rom. ix. 12, ἐῤῥήθη; Heb. xi. 18, ἐλαλήθη, 
and (equivalent to this) ἐν τῷ λέγεσθαι, iit. 15. 

In regard to the assertion of Schulz and Seyffarth, “‘ that Θεὸς, Χριστὸς, 
οἵ πνεῦμα ἅγιον, is always the nominative to λέγει, εἶπε, &c., in the 
epistle to the Hebrews,’ the following formulas may be consulted ; viz. 
Heb. ii. 6, διεμαρτύρατο δέ πον ric, [sc. Δαβίδ]; iv. 4, εἴρηκε yap [sc. 
ἢ γραφὴ]; which is repeated by necessary implication, in iv. 5; ix. 20, 
Motioic.....-Aéywy xii. 21, ΜΜωῦσῆς εἶπε, (either a quotation of a sacred 
traditional saying, or a reference to the Scriptures ad sensum:) all 
cases of the same nature as those which occur in Paul's acknowledged 
epistles. 

Besides these, we have, in xii. 5, a quotation referred to by calling it 
ταράκλησις, (comp. Rom. xi. 4, χρηματισμὸς Aéyer;) and in xiii. 6, we 
are pointed to a text of Scripture by the expression, ὥστε ἡμᾶς λέγειν. 
There are several instances, also, of quotation without any formula o 
appeal; just as in Paul’s acknowledged epistles. 

(d) There ‘is as great a difference between Paul’s acknowledged 
epistles, in regard to the formulas and the frequency of quotation from 
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the Old Testament, as there is between the epistle to the Hebrews and 
some of Paul’s acknowledged epistles; nay, even a greater difference. 
E. g. in the first epistle to the Corinthians, the only formula of quotation 
is the verb γέγραπται, viz. 1 Cor. i. 19; i. 31; it. 9; iii. 19; iii. 20; ix. 9; 
x. 7; xiv. 21; xv. 24; one case only excepted, vi. 16. Four times, quo- 
tation is made without any formula, viz. 1 Cor. ii. 16; x. 26; xv. 27; 
xv. 32. Now, in the epistle to the Romans, out of forty-eight quotations, 
only sixteen are introduced with the same formula; the others exhibiting 
all the variety above described. On the other hand, the second epistle 
to the Corinthians is equally divided between the formulas, ὡς γέγραπται, 
and λέγει, εἶπε [sc. ὁ Θεὸς or Κύριος] ; there being three of each kind, 
viz. ὡς γέγραπται, 2 Cor. iv 13; viii. 15; ix. 9; λέγει, εἶπε [ὁ Θεὸς], vi. 2; 
vi. 16; vi. 17. It has also two quotations without any formula, ix. 7; 
xii. 1, The epistle to the Galatians has four formulas with yéypawra:, 
Gal. iii. 10; i. 13; iv. 22; iv. 27; one with Θεὸς implied, iii. 16; and 
two without any formula, ii. 11; ii. 12. 

In all the other Pauline epistles, to the Ephesians, Philippians, Colos- 
sians, Thessalonians, to Timothy and Titus, there are not more than four 
or five quotations of Scripture to be found. 

Suppose now, that we take the epistle to the Romans, (one of the most 
undoubted of all Paul’s epistles,) as the model of this writer’s quotations. 
Then the argument is conclusive, (on the ground which Schulz and Sey- 
ffarth have taken against the genuineness of all his other acknowledged 
epistles, unless it be the second to the Corinthians, and that to the Gala- 
tians. Above all, what shall we say of the great majority of his epistles, 
which never quote the Old Testament at all? Can it be, that the same 
man wrote these, who has directly appealed no less than forty-eight 
times to the Old Testament, in the epistle to the Romans, not to mention 
many other implicit references? And can it be, when his formulas of 
reference are so diverse, as they are between this epistle and the first to 
the Corinthians, that the same person was the author of both? It is easy 
now to perceive, that if arguments can be built on such circumstances as 
these, then the genuineness of the greater portion of the Pauline epistles 
must of course be denied. Is Dr. Schulz prepared for such a con-~ 
clusion ? 

(e) A word as to the greater frequency of quotations, in the epistle 
to the Hebrews. Let us compare it with that to the Romans, which it 
most of all resembles, in respect to discussion and method of argument. 
In the epistle to the Romans, there are, at least, forty-eight quotations ; 
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in that to the Hebrews, thirty-four. More may be made :a each, if we 
reckon all the cases of like phraseology or resemblances to the Old Testa- 
ment, in the turn of thought, which may be found in both. Now, the 
proportion of the epistle to the Romans to that of the Hebrews, in regard 
to length, is as fourteen to ten; the number of quotations as forty-eight 
to thirty-four; which would average nearly three and a half to a page, 
in each epistle ; the proportion being nearly the same in both, but the 
excess on the side of the epistle to the Romans. So much for the 
assertion, that the frequency of quotation in our epistle proves that Paul 
was not the author of it. If there be any weight in such an argument, 
it lies equally against the genuinenees of the epistle to the Romans, 
compared with Paul’s other epistles, which have no quotations at all. 

(Ὁ) On the whole, then, the objection, drawn either from the method 
or the frequency of quotation, (singularis ratio pre ceteris omnibus of 
our epistle, as Seyffarth calls it,) vanishes away upon close examination ; 
or if adhered to, must disprove the genuineness of a major part of the 
acknowledged epistles of Paul. That Paul, in our epistle, should have 
more frequently than elsewhere used λέγει, εἶπεν, εἴρηκε, is altogether 
consonant with what we may suppose him to have done, when addressing 
the Hebrews. The usual and almost the only mode of quoting, prevalent 
among the Jews, in ancient times, appears to have been such: at least if 
we may judge of it as it appears in the Mishna, where WON} ἼΩΝ, it is 
said, as it is said, which is said, is almost the only formula in use. 
There is an obvious reason for this. Every Jew, being conversant with 
the Old Testament Scriptures, would of course know what was the kind 
and weight of the appeal, made by λέγει, εἶπε, (ΣΝ); ; i.e. he would at 
once refer it to divine testimony. Hence, this abridged and natural 
mode of quotation prevails in our epistle. But in writing to churches 
made up of both Jews and Gentiles, the latter of whom were of course 
less familiar with the Old Testament, and knew less where to look for 
passages quoted, it was more natural for the apostle, (as he has done in 
the epistle to the Romans,) to say Μωῦσῆς λέγει, ᾿Εσαΐας λέγει, &c., 80 
that the reference might be more definite. This is a sufficient reason to 
account for any differences in the formula of quotation, between our 
epistle and the other epistles of Paul. The difference itself has, however, 
as we have seen, been greatly over-rated. Nothing important, most 
plainly, can be made of it by higher criticism, in performing its office 
upon our epistle. What can be more improbable, too, than that such a 
master-spirit as Paul should cast all his letters in the same mould ; 
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always use the same round of expression; mechanically apply the same 
‘ormulas of quotation; and for ever repeat the same sentiments in the 
, same language? And because he has not done so, in the epistle to the 
Hebrews, must it be wrested from him, by criticism which exacts such 
uniformity in a writer? Where is the writer of epistles, ancient or 
modern, who possessed any talents and free command of language, 
whose letters can be judged of by such a critical test as this ? 

(19.) ‘‘ The appeliations given to the Saviour, in Paul’s acknowledged 
epistles and in the epistle to the Hebrews, are 80 diverse, as to afford strong 
evidence that both did not originate from the same person. E. g. in the 
Pauline epistles, these appellations are either, ὁ κύριος ἡμῶν ᾿Ιησοῦς Χριστὸς, 
Ἰησοῦς Χριστὸς ὁ κύριος ἡμῶν, Χριστὸς ᾿Ιησοῦς ὁ κύριος ἡμῶν, OF ὁ κύριος 
Ἰησοῦς Χριστὸς. In innumerable passages is Christ referred to by these 
appellations; which are so characteristic of Paul's writings, that they 
are to be regarded as nearly the constant established formulas, by which 
he adverts to the Saviour. On the contrary, in the epistle to the Hebrews, 
the writer uses most commonly υἱὸς τοῦ Θεοῦ or ὁ υἱὸς ; he also employs, 
at times, ὁ κύριος or ὁ Ἰησοῦς simply. Twice only has he connected 
Ἰησοῦς Χριστὸς. This must appear striking to every unprejudiced person, 
and of importance,” p. 139, seq. 

Striking, indeed, the argument may appear, in the form stated by 
Schulz; but an investigation, through the medium of a Concordance, 
will present a very different result from that which he has presented. 

(a) In regard to υἱὸς τοῦ Θεοῦ ord υἱὸς being the most Srequent 
appellation given to Christ by the writer of our epistle, the facts stand 
thus. Omitting dubious references, and all the names of Christ that are 
appellatives suggested merely by the occasion, (such as ἀπόστολος, ἀρχιε- 
ρεὺς, ἀρχηγὸς σωτηρίας---τῆς πίστεως, μεσίτης, σωτὴρ, and κληρόνομος,) 
the writer refers to the Messiah, by some one of his usual titles, in thirty- 
two places; in four of which only he calls him υἱὸς τοῦ Θεοῦ, viz. Heb. 
iv. 14; vi. 6; vil. 3; x. 29. In eight other places he calls him υἱὸς ; viz. 
1. 1, 5 bis, 8; iii. 6; v. 5. 8; vii. 28. In the Pauline epistles, these desig- 
nations are used seventeen times: viz. Rom. i. 3, 4. 9; v.10: viii, 3.29, 32. 
1 Cor. 1.9; xv. 28, 2 Cor. i. 19. Gal. i. 16; ii, 20; iv. 4. 6. Eph. iv. 13. 
Col. i. 13. 1 Thess. i. 10. 

(b) Κύριος is so far from being limited to the epistle to the Hebrews, 
in its application to Christ, that, if I have counted rightly, it is found in 
the acknowledged Pauline epistles, applied in the same way, one hundred 
and forty-seven times, and is the most frequent appellation of any except 
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Χριστὸς. The cases where κύριος stands united with Ἰησοῦς, Ἰησοῦς 
Χριστὸς, &c. are exempted from this enumeration. 

On the other hand, the writer of our epistle is so far from making a 
frequent use of this designation, that he has employed it singly in two 
places only, or at most three, viz. ii. 3; vii. 14; probably xii. 14. 

That Schulz should make a representation so singularly incorrect, 
respecting the appellation κύριος, can be accounted for in no other way, 
than by supposing that he never examined his Concordance, for the sake 
of investigating the question respectidg the use of it. . 

But further; in the epistle to the Romans, κύριος is applied to Christ 
not more than seventeen times; some may think still less, in as much as 
the exegesis, in a few of the cases, may be doubtful. In the first epistle 
to the Corinthians, however, (which is about the same length,) the same 
appellation is given to Christ forty-five times; while, in the epistle to 
Titus it does not occur at all. Further, Ἰησοῦς Χριστὸς, or Χριστὸς 
Ἰησοῦς, is used, in the epistle to the Romans, as connected with κύριος 
only fourteen times; in 1 Corinthians, only eleven. “Incote κύριος is 
used in Romans twice; in 1 Corinthians, thrice. Κύριος Χριστὸς only in 
Rom. xvi. 18. Such a variety of usage in these different epistles, must, 
if Schulz’s method of arguing is correct, prove that Paul could not have 
written them all. 

(c) Ἰησοῦς, without befng connected with the other usual appellations 
of Christ, is employed in our epistle seven times: viz. ii. 9; vi. 20; 
vii. 22; x. 19; xii. 2.24; xiii. 12. In the Pauline epistles, sixteen times; 
viz. Rom. iti. 26; viii. 11. 1 Cor. xn. 3. 2 Cor. iv. 5; iv. 10 bis; iy. 11 bis. 
iv. 14, xi. 4. Eph. iv. 21. Phil. ii. 10. 1 Thess. 1.10; ii. 15; iv. 14 bis. 
In the epistles to the Galatians, Colossians, 2 Thessalonians, 1 Timothy, 
2 Timothy, Titus, and Philemon, it is not found at all. 

(ad) Χριστὸς is used, in like manner, by our author, six times, viz. ii. 6. 
14: v. δ; vi. 1; ix. 11. 14. 24. 28; xi. 26; in the Pauline epistles one 
hundred and ninety-eight, if I have rightly counted. 

(e) Ἰησοῦς Χριστὸς, instead of being used only twice, as Schulz avers, is 
used three times; Heb. x. 10; xiii. 8. 21, omitting iii. 1, where it stands 
also in the fertus receptus. 

(f) In xiii. 20, Κύριον I. Χριστόν is used by the writer, just as Paul 
employs it. 

(g) Those designations of Christ in the Pauline epistles, which Schulz 
has mentioned as the usual and only appellations of him by Paul, do not 
collectively amount to more than sixty-eight, if we take the number as 
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stated by himself (who, however, as is usual with him, has in haste over 
looked some instances ;) while, in the same epistles, other appellations 
which he does not acknowledge, are used with far greater frequency ; 
6. g. κύριος is used one hundred and forty-seven times, and Χριστὸς, one hun- 
dred and ninety-eight ; the former being an appellation which this writer 
holds out as characteristic of our epistle to the Hebrews, and neglecta: 
by Paul. Truly this matter is striking (if I may use Dr. Schulz’s owr 
language ;) and if the epistle to the Hebrews can be wrested from Pau] 
only by arguments such as this, those who ascribe it to this apostle have 
not much reason for apprehension, in regard to the safety of their cause. 

Even if the facts stated by Schulz were correct, it would not follow 
that Paul could not be the author of our epistle. The predominant 
appellation of the Saviour in the Pauline epistles is simply Χριστός; as 
we have just seen. Yet, in the second epistle to the Thessalonians, this 
appellation, simply used, occurs but once, (iii. 5.) and in both the epis- 
tles to Timothy, and in that to Titus, it does not once occur. Does it 
follow from this, then, that Paul did not write these epistles? If not, 
then, supposing the facts alleged by Schulz to be correct, no critical 
argument could be safely built upon them. But they are so far from 
being correct, that one finds it difficult to account for it, how any man, 
who expected others to examine for themselves, and not to receive what 
he says as authoritative, should have thrown out before the public such 
affirmations as every tyro, with a Greek Concordance in his hand, would 
be able to disprove. Truly Professor Schulz must not blame his readers, 
if they are slow and cautious about admitting his allegations, on subjects 
where accuracy, and diligence, and patience are necessary, in order to 
produce correct results. 

Seyffarth has brought forward the same argument, but with a some- 
whet different statement of facts; yet full of inaccuracies and errors. 
He concludes, as the sum of the whole, ‘‘ that the writer of the epistle to 
the Hebrews has given to the Saviour appellations, which are indicative 
of less reverence than those which Paul bestows upon him,” and that 
‘‘ there is a great difference between the usage of Paul, in this respect, 
and that of our epistle,” p. 90. 

On the whole, nothing can be plainer, than that the usage in our 
epistle, with respect to the appellations in question, differs no more from 
the usual Pauline one, than the usage of several of his acknowledged 
epistles differs from that of others belonging to him. Consequently, no 
weight can be attached to this objection. 
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(20.) “ The writer of our epistle has made use of a great many words 
and phrases, in order to express ideas which Paul expresses, (either 
always or usually,) by aifferent words or phrases,” p. 138, seq. 

This objection is drawn out at great length, and requires a minuteness 
of consideration and philological exhibition which is truly appalling. 
But having commenced the work, it must not be left unfinished. The 
importance of the subject under discussion, is the apology on which I 
must rely for justification, as to the length and minuteness of the exa- 
mination. General assertions may satisfy those who think in generals, 
and reason in generals ; but the true critic demands facts, and of course 
detail, in an investigation dependent on facts. 

It will shorten our work, however, and be of no small importance with 
respect to the satisfaction which the reader’s mind is to experience, if 
some acknowledged, or at least just, principles of reasoning in regard to 
such a topic, can be premised, before we enter upon particulars. 

The following principles seem to be such, as, it may reasonably be 
expected, will be assented to by all sober and judicious critics; in par- 
ticular, by all who have not a special end to accomplish by the denial of 
them. 

(a) The same writer, if a man of knowledge and talents, (both of 
which will be conceded to Paul,) does nof, in an extensive corre- 
spondence either on matters of business or sentiment, always express 
the same ideas by the same words or phrases ; much less, always repeat 
the same ideas, whatever may be the nature of the subject which the 
occasion demands. I appeal to all the volumes of letters extant, in 
proof of this. ' 

(b) The same writer, at different periods of life, in different circum- 
stances and states of mind and feeling, exhibits a variety of style in his 
epistles ; especially where the subjects themselves are very diverse. The 
appeal in proof of this, I make to well-known facts, and to every one’s 
own experience, who has been long accustomed to write letters on a 
variety of grave and important topics. In particular will the case be as 
how represented, if a writer’s lot, at one period of his life, be cast among 
men and authors, who differ in style and modes of thinking and expres- 
sion, from those with whom he has, at another time, been associated. 

(c) It follows, then, that differences in the choice of expression, in 
two epistles, in order to convey the same idea, (above all, when this 
stands in connexion with diverse subjects,) is no good proof that the 
same person did not, or could not, write both. Indeed, no man who is 
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not a writer of the most sterile genius, and of a mind the most mecha- 
nical, nay, absolutely insusceptible of excitement or of improvement, will 
always limit himself to the same round of expression. While there will 
be occasional words and expressions, which will mark some charac- 
teristics appropriate to a writer of knowledge and talents, yet in the 
great body of them, there will not be a mechanical sameness either of 
thought or of expression; but every letter will take its colouring, more 
or less, from the occasion and the state of mind which prompted it. 

(d) If any person refuses to accede to principles so plain and rea- 
sonable as these, it would be easy to show him, (as will be seen here- 
after,) that any one of Paul’s acknowledged epistles may be proved to be 
spurious, on a different ground, just as easily as the epistle to the 
Hebrews. Schulz and Seyffarth have undertaken to prove, that Paul 
did not write the epistle to the Hebrews, because it contains many 
words, either not employed by Paul, or not employed by him in the 
same sense; and also some favourite expressions, not found in his 
acknowledged epistles. At first view, the number of such words or 
expressions, as exhibited by them, seems very great; nay, quite appal- ᾿ 
ling, before examination. Most critics of the present day seem to have 
been influenced principally by this consideration, in giving up the 
Pauline origin of our epistle. But a widely-extended examination of 
this subject has ended in producing different impressions upon my own 
mind. In am fully persuaded, now, that there is scarcely any one of 
Paul’s acknowledged epistles, which cannot be proved to be spurious, if 
the grounds of argument assumed by the above-named writers is tenable. 
I will pledge myself (I do not say it at a venture) to produce as many 
peculiarities, as many ἅπαξ λεγόμενα or ἅπαξ λογιζόμενα, for example, in 
the epistle to the Romans, in the first to the Corinthians, or in the 
second to the Corinthians, (in proportion to the length of these epistles, 
and compared with the other acknowledged epistles of Paul,) as there 


are in the epistle to the Hebrews. If this can be done, then is the argu- 


ment equally good against either of these epistles, which are among the 
most undoubted of all the writings of Paul. The proof of this 1 shall 
by and by produce, by laying before the reader the result of the pria- 
ciples which I have ventured to call in question, by applying them to 
the first epistle of Paul to the Corinthians. 

(e) Dr. Schulz himself, who has laboured with so much zeal and con- 
fidence to fix upon our epistle the charge of peculiarities in style, expre 
sion, and favourite phrases, has, in another part of his work, and before 
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his mind became heated with this subject, made the following remarks, 
which are well worthy of attention. 

“« We give up words, and phrases, and thoughts, [in the epistle to the 
Hebrews,} which occur but seldom in the books of the New Testament, 
or in Paul’s epistles.» We shall not insist upon the ἅπαξ λεγόμενα or the 
ἅταξ λογιζόμενα; for why must a writer of numerous works necessarily 
repeat, oftentimes, his ideas in general, or his favourite phrases?) Why 
must he often do this in all his works, and not use some of them merely 
in particular passages? Every writer will do the latter, and must do it, 
when, either by accident or by design, he falls only once upon some 
particular idea. But in regard to a writer, whose whole works we do 
not possess, (perhaps only a small part of them,) how can we pronounce 
sentence upon many phrases and thoughts, or deduce any argument at 
all from them? And such is the case before us. What now appears, 
ἢ the letters of Paul still extant, to be ἅπαξ εἰρημένον, he may have 
said and written numberless times, in works now lost.” p. 52. 

He then proceeds very justly to ask, “" whether it is the design of any 
New Testament writer, in any one particular book, to represent the 
whole scheme of Christian doctrine complete in all its parts? And if 
not, whether that, which in one book differs from the contents of 
another, is to be considered as departure or contradiction, in respect to 
that other?” And then he adds, “ It is quite surprising, and deserving 
of reprobation, that any one should call in question expressions against 
which no objections can be made, when they are consonant with the 
usus loguendi, and are genuine Greek; and also, that any one should 
produce them as grounds of suspicion against a book, because they do 
not occur in other compositions of a similar nature. In the epistle to 
the Hebrews, there are many of this kind.” p. 53. 

These remarks are no less just than striking. I freely give to them 
my entire and hearty approbation; and I am willing, with such prin- 
ciples in view, to join issue with the author, as to his list of words and 
phrases which he brings forward, in his attack upon our epistle. Nine 
parts in ten of all that he has advanced, of this nature, would be 
excluded from the argument by his own sentence. 

To reduce the view, which I must now give of the words and phrases 
adduced by Schulz, to as short a compass as will be consistent with my 
design, | sball first remark on those words which require to be separately 
discussed ; and then I shall class together those to which some general 
principle will apply in common. I follow mostly the order of Schulz, 
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step by step, merely because this is more convenient for those who may 
wish to compare what is here written with the remarks of this author. 


I. Words and phrases, instead of which Paul employs other and different ones. 


(1.) “ Εὐλάβεια, Heb. v. 7, xii. 28, is used ih the sense of piety, 
devotedness to God; it is equivalent to εὐσέβεια as employed by Paul, 
1 Tim. ii. 2. iii. 16, &c. Neither of these writers employs the word used 
by the other.” p. 141. 

The sense of εὐλάβεια, in Heb. v. 7, it is altogether probable, is fear, 
which is the classical sense of the word; and this is probably the sense, 
too, in Heb. xii. 28, as its adjunct αἰδοῦς seems to indicate. Schulz’s 
objection is founded on an exegesis far from being certain, and indeed 
quite improbable. But if we allow his interpretation to be true, the 
objection amounts only to this, that Paul, at one time, has employed 
εὐσέβεια (the proper Greek word) in order to express the idea of piety; 
and at another time, in writing to the Hebrews, he has used εὐλάβεια, 
(corresponding to the Heb. IN’) reverence, piety,) to express the same 
idea. What could be mere natural for a Hebrew, than to do this? 

(2.) “ Our author uses διαπαντὸς ; Paul, πάντοτε, and very frequently 
repeats it.” p. 141. 

Διαπαντὸς is common among the Evangelists, and in the Septuagint. 
Paul uses it, in the citation from the Old Testament, in Rom. xi. 10. Paul, 
then, was familiar with the word. In our epistle, it is found only twice; 
viz. ix. 6; xiii. 15. In this same epistle we find the Pauline πάντοτε 
also; viz. in vii. 25. Now, as to the epistle to the Romans, Galatians, 
Ephesians, and 2 Timothy, each has the word πάντοτε but once ; the first 
epistle to Timothy, and that to Titus, not at all. . If the fact that πάντοτε 
is used no more than once, is proof that our epistle is not Pauline, then 
surely these other epistles must be ranked in the same class. The same 
fact must surely afford the same argument in both cases. But as this 
proves more than Schulz is willing to allow, we may suppose he will not 
insist on such an argument. 

(3.) “ Our epistle uses ἀνακαινίζειν and ἐγκαινίζειν : for which Paul 
employs ἀνακαινοῦν and ἀνανεοῦσθαι.᾽ p. 143. 

᾿Ανακαινίζειν occurs only once, Heb. vi. 6. ᾿Ἐγκαινέζειν but twice, 
Heb. ix. 18; x.20. On the other hand, ἀνακαινοῦν is found in Paul only 
‘wice, 2 Cor. iv. 16. Col. iti. 10; and ἀνανεοῦσθαι but once, Eph. iv. 23. 
Now as ἀνακαινίζω, ἀνακαινόω, and ἀνανεόω, are all either of classic or Sep- 
tuagint usage, and are of the same signification, the use of one or the 
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other, so few times as they are employed in the Pauline epistles and in 
ours, can afford no argument in favour of a different writer. As to 
ἐγκαινίζειν, to consecrate, to initiute, it is a verb of a different meaning 
from the others, and is not used in the sense in which Paul employs 
either dvaxaryédw OF dvavedw. 

(4.) “ There is, in our epistle, an abundance of verbs ending in -ἔζω, 
such as can be no where else found in the New Testament; above all, in 
Paul’s epistles.’ p. 142. | 

(a) The greater part of the verbs in -/Zw, produced by Schulz as 
appropnate to our epistle, are found often in the New Testament, and in 
Paul; viz. λογίζεσθαι, in other writers of the New Testament 6 times, in 
Paul 34, in the epistle to the Hebrews but once; ἐμφανίζειν in New Tes- 
tament 8, in Hebrews only twice; καταρτίζειν, New Testament 5, Paul 5, 
Hebrews 3; καθαρίζειν, New Testament 24, Paul 3, Hebrews 3; κομίζειν, 
New Testament 5, Paul 3, Hebrews 3; μερίζειν, New Testament 7, 
Paul 5, Hebrews 1; ὁρίζειν, New Testament 6, Paul 1, Hebrews !; 
ἐγγίζειν, New Testament 38, Paul 2, Hebrews 2; χωρίζειν, New Testa- 
ment 5. Paul 6, Hebrews 1; φωτίζειν, New Testament 5, Paul 4, 
Hebrews 2 ; καθίζειν, New Testament 40, Paul 4, Hebrews, 4; xpnpari- 
ζεσθαι, New Testament 5, Paul 1, Hebrews 3. -All these verbs, more- 
over, are common to the Septuagint and to classic Greek. 

(b) Other verbs of this class, adduced by Schulz, are used in our 
epistle only once; viz. ἀναλογίζεσθαι, xii. 3; ἀνταγωνίζεσθαι, xii. 4; 
καταγωνίζεσθαι, Xi. 33; θεατρίζειν, x. 33; πρίζειν, xi. 37; and τυμπανί- 
ζεσθαι, xi. 35. The three last are denominatives, for which the Greek 
language offered no other forms; so that no choice, in this case, was left 
to the writer. All of them are of classic or Septuagint usage. 

(c) Προσοχθίζειν, Heb. ii. 10, is a quotation from the Septuagint; of 
which the use of the same word, in iii. 17, is a simple repetition. 

It turns out, then, that of the great multitude of words in -(lw, pecu- 
lar to our epistle, only six are employed, exclusively by it; and of these 
six, three are denominatives, and necessarily employed, as there was no 
choice of other forms; while the other three occur but once each, and are 
all compound verbs, common to the Septuagint and to the classics. But 
Schulz has not ventured to present us with a view of the numerous verbs 
in -ἔζω, employed by the New Testament writers and by Paul, which are 
not used at all in our epistle. Selecting only under a single letter, (as 
ἃ specimen of what might be gathered from the whole,) we find the fol- 
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owing, καθοπλέζομαι, καταβιβάζομαι, καταδικάζω, κατακλύζομαι, καγακρημ- 
ζω, καταλιθάζω, καταναθεματίζω, καταποντίζομαι, κατεξουσιάζω, κατεργά- 
ὗμαι, caroxrplZopat, καυματίζω, καντηριάζομαι, κλάζω, κιθαρίζω, κλυδωνίζο- 
μαι, κολάζομαι, κολαφίζω, κοπάζω, κονφίζω, κράζω, κρανγάζω, κρνσταλλίζω, 
κτίζω; twenty-four under only one letter; which our author, with all his 
alleged partialities for -i{w, never uses. Surely this is an argument 
unfortunately chosen, and very incorrectly stated. 

(5.) ““ Ἐστέλλεσθαι is used in our epistle; Paul uses παραγγέλλω, 
διατάσσω, OF ἐπιτάσσω.᾽ p. 145. 

᾿ἘἘντέλλεσθαι is employed only twice, ix. 20; xi. 22. In the New 
Testament it is used fifteen times, although not employed by Paul. 
Paul employs παραγγέλλω only in 1 Corinthians, 1 Thessalonians, 2 Thes- 
salonians, and 1 Timothy; διατάσσω only in 1 Corinthians, Galatians, 
and Titus; ixsragew only once in Philemon. Do not these words differ 
as much from each other, as each of them does from ἐντέλλεσθαι; and 
will not the reasoning be the same, to prove that Galatians and Titus or 
Philemon are spurious, as that our epistle is? And what shall be said of 
all those epistles, where none of these words are at all employed ? 

(6.) “Our author employs καθίζω in a neuter sense, i. 3; viii. 1; 
x. 12; xii. 2; Paul employs this verb in a transitive sense.”’ p. 143. 

In the quotation by Paul, 1 Cor. x. 7, it is used in a neuter sense; as 
it is in 2 Thess. ii. 4. It has a transitive sense only in 1 Cor. vi. 4; 
Eph. i. 20. It occurs in no other case, in Paul, so that his usage is 
equally divided. In our epistle, it occurs in the same formula. in all the 
four instances where it is employed; and all of these instances refer to 
Ps. cx. 1, (Sept. cix. 1,) where is the like usage of κάθου. 

(7.) ““ Abstract appellations of God, such as θρόνος τῆς χάριτος, πνεῦμα 
τῆς χάριτος, θρόνος τῆς μεγαλοσύνης, are unheard of in Paul's writings.” 
p. 144. 

What, then, is πνεῦμα ἁγιωσύνης, Rom. i. 4; θειότης, i. 20; ἀλήθειαν 
τοῦ Θεοῦ, true God, 1.25; also ψεῦδος, false god, ibid.; and πνεῦμα 
ζωῆς, viii. 21 Is the usage of employing abstract words for concrete 
ones, foreign to the style of Paul? Every one who reads this apostle 
with attention, will be able to answer this question. 

(8.) ‘¢ Our epistle calls Christ ἀπαύγασμα τῆς δόξης, i. 3; Paul says, 
εἰκὼν τοῦ Θεοῦ ἀοράτον, 2 Cor. iv. 4; Col. i. 15; and μορφὴ θεοῦ, in 
Phil, ii. 6.” p. 144. | 

Is not μορφὴ Θεοῦ as different from εἰκὼν Θεοῦ ἀοράτον, a8 ἀκαύγασμα 
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τῆς δόξης is from the same? And if this argument prove any thing, does 
it not prove that the epistle to the Philippians, which employs μορφὴ 
Θεοῦ, (and not εἰκὼν Θεοῦ,) must also be spurious ? 

(9.) “In our epistle caxovyéw is used, xi. 37; xiii. 3; Paul uses Ori Bw 
instead of this.” p. 145. 

Paul uses τενοχωρέομαι three times, in his second epistle to the Co-. 
rnthians, (and not once any where else,) to express the same idea that he 
elsewhere expresses by θλίβω. Is this epistle therefore spurious ? 

(10.) *‘ Our epistle employs ἐνθύμησις and ἔγνοια, for which Paul uses 
διαλογισμὸς and λογισμὸς.᾽ p. 145. 

Λογισμὸς is found in 2 Cor. x. 4; but διαλογισμὸς in Romans, first 
Corinthians, Philippians, and first Timothy. Is the second Corinthians 
spurious, because it does not use διαλογισμὸς 7 

(11.) “Our epistle uses ἀκλινὴς ; for which Paul employs ἑδραζος, 
ἀμετακίγητος, OF μὴ μετακινούμενος.᾽᾽ p. 145. 

᾿Αχλιγὴς is used once only, Heb. x. 32. So ἀμετακίνητος is used only 
in 1 Cor. xv. 58, and μὴ μετακινούμενος only in Col.i. 23. Now, as in 
frst Corinthians and in Colossians both, Paul uses ἑδραῖος as well as 
these words, in order to express the same idea, shall the like choice of a 
synonyme, in another letter, be denied him? And is it reasonable that 
it should expose his letter to the charge of spuriousness, because that, 
out of various synonymes, he has sometimes taken one, and sometimes 
another ? 

(12.) “ Σνμπαθεῖν, μετριοπαθεῖν, and παθεῖν, are current in our epistle ; 
Paul uses συμπάσχειν and πάσχειν." p. 145. 

Paul uses πάσχειν five times only, in four of which the present tense 
is required, and of course this form must be used, as there is no present 
rabiw. He also employs ἐπάθετε twice; viz. in Gal. iii. 4, and 1 Thess. 
ἢ, 14, Our epistle has this same form, but only three times, v. 8; 
ix.26; xiii. 12. Here, then, are the same forms, in both Paul and our 
epistle. Besides, are not πάσχω, συμκάσχω, and συμπαθέω, commingled 
forms, and every where exchanged for each other? As to μετριοπαθεῖν, 
it is used but once, Heb. v. 2, and is there employed in its classical 
sense, 

(13.) “In our epistle, we find μετέσχε, κατάσχωμεν ; but in Paul, 
μετέχειν, κατέχειν.᾽ p. 145. 

Once only is μετέσχε used, Heb. ii. 14. On the other hand, the 
Pauline μετέχων is also employed once, in Heb. v. 13. Besides, in all 
Paul’s acknowledged epistles, peréxw occura only five times, and all of 
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these are in the first epistle to the Corinthians. Is this the only epistle 
which is genuine ? 

As to κατάσχωμεν, it is found in our epistle only twice, ii. 6; iit. 14; 
while the alleged Pauline κατέχειν is also used in x. 43. Besides, are 
not both of these one and the same verb, in different tenses? And may 
not the writer of different epistles employ even a different tense of the 
same verb, when the case demands it, without hazarding the reputation 
of his letters in respect to genuineness ? 

(14.) “ Verbal nouns feminine, particularly such as end in -σις, are 
unusually frequent in our epistle; and, when put in the accusative by 
εἷς, they are employed instead of the infinitive mode with εἰς τὸ before it; 
which latter is the construction that Paul employs, even to excess, and 
in a manner not consentaneous with Greek idiom.” p. 146. 

Paul is no stranger to the employment of nouns in -σις with εἰς before 
them in the accusative, in the sense of the infinitive mode with εἰς 1; 
e.g. Rom. i. 17; iii. 25; v. 18; xiv. 1; 1 Cor. xi. 24,25. In regard 
to other feminine nouns, put in the accusative with εἰς, and used as the 
infinitive with εἷς ro, see Rom. i. 5.16; iii. 7; v. 16; vi. 19. 22; ix. 
21 bis, 22,23; x.1.10; xi. 9; xv. 18; xvi. 26. 1 Cor. i. 9; ii 7; 
v. 5; x. 31; xvi. 15. All these cases have respect to nouns feminine 
only; very many cases might be added of nouns of the masculine form, 
employed in the same way. The above instances of the feminine forms 
are selected from only two epistles of Paul. I have found more than 
forty cases, of the same kind, in his remaining acknowledged epistles. 

On the other hand; as to the excessive and unclassical use of the 
infinitive with εἰς τὸ, by Paul, I do not find it to be as Schulz has stated 
it. In Romans, I find fifteen cases of infinitives with ele τὸ; in 1 Cor. 
there are five cases; in 2 Cor. there are four; in Gal. one; in Epb. 
three; in Phil. four; in Col. not one; in 1 Tim., 2 Tim., Titus, and 
Philemon, not one. But in our epistle, we have the infinitive with εἰς τὸ, 
in ii. 17; vii. 25; viii. 3; ix. 14. 28; x. 2, (διὰ τὸ ;) x. 15, (pera τὸ ;) 
xii. 10; xiii. 21; i.e. seven cases, just the same as the Pauline ones, 
and two more (x. 2. 15) of the same nature. If the want of frequency 
with respect to this construction proves the spuriousness of our epistle; 
what does the same thing prove, in respect to the longer epistle, called 
the first to the Corinthians, which exhibits it only five times? And what 
is to be said of the five epistles named above, which do not at all exhibit 
this favourete construction of Paul ? 

In regard to the frequency of nouns ending in -σις, the proportion Κ 
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not greater than in several of the Pauline epistles; as any one may 
determine by consulting a Greek concordance. 

(15.) ““ Our epistle uses παροξυσμὸς ; Paul ζῆλος.᾽" p. 148. 

Παροξυσμὸς is used only once, Heb. x. 24, and there not in the sense 
of ζῆλος. 

(16.) ‘* Our epistle uses πρεσβύτεροι for ancients? Paul uses warépec.” 
p- 149. 

Paul uses πατέρες, in this way, only in Rom. ix. 5; xi 28; xv 8. As 
to πρεσβύτεροι, it is a common word for 0°32}, ancients, Matt. χν. 2. Mark 
vii. 3. 5. also Sept. What should hinder Paul from selecting either of 
these synonymes at his pleasure ? 

(17.) “ Our author uses προβλέπομαι; Paul uses προετοιμάζω, προ- 
opizw, προτίθημι. Our author uses ἀντικαθίστημι; Paul ἀνθίστημι,᾽᾽ p. 149. 

Προβλέπομαι occurs only in xi. 40, and is synonymous, in some of its 
meanings, with the other verbs named. Besides, is there not as much 

᾿ departare from uniformity, in employing the several words, προετοιμάζω, 
προορίζω, προτίθημι, as there is in using προβλέπομαιϊ And is not ἀντι- 
καθίστημι a classic and Septuagint word, and synonymous with ἀνθίστημι ἵ ? 
Must a writer never employ but one and the same word ? 


11. Words employed in the epistle to the Hebrews in a rense different from that in 
which Paul uses them. 


Some of the objections, drawn from words of this class, have already 
been noticed above. 

(18.) ““ Μακροθυμία, μακροθυμεῖν means patient warting or expectation, 
in our epistle; in Paul, it means lenity towards others.” p. 150. 

Paul employs it in other senses than that of lenity. E. g. Col. i. 11, 
patient endurance of evil ; so 2 Tim. iii. 10 prob. iv. 2, see Wahl’s Lex. 
In the same sense it is probably used in Heb. vi. 12. 15. But if this be 
not allowed ; it is enough to say that paxpofupia, in the sense of patient 
expectation, is agreeable to Hellenistic usage. See Job vii. 16, Sept., 
and James v. 7, 8, 

(19.) ““ Καταλείπεσθαι and ἀπολείπεσθαι are used, by our author, in the 
sense of restare, reliquum esse ; they are not so used by Paul.” p. 150. 

Καταλείπεσθαι is used, -actively in the like sense, in Rom. xi. 4; and 
this sense is classic and Hellenistic. ᾿Απολείπεσθαι is used in the active 
voice by Paul, in 2 Tim. iv. 13. 20, in a sense as kindred to the use of it 
in our epistle (where it is passive,) as one of these voices can be to the 
. other, in regard to a verb of this nature. : 
ο 
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(20.) ““ Ὑσόστασις, in our epistle, has a different sense from that in 
Paul’s epistles.” p. 150. 

I am not able to perceive the difference between ὑπόστασις in 2 Cor. 
ix. 4; xi. 17; and in Heb. iii. 14; xi. 1. These are all the instances in 
which this word is employed by Paul or in our epistle, excepting Heb. i. 3, 
where the word is used in the classical sense of the later Greek writers. 
See Wahl’s Lex. on ὑπύστασις. 

(21.) ‘* Δόγος, in Hebrews, means word given, assurance, decla- 
ration ; in Paul, doctrine, command, word in opposition to deed.” p. 150. 

So in Heb. xiii. 7, λόγος means doctrine, as also in v. 13; vi. 1. On 
the other hand, in 1 Cor. xv. 54, it means assurance or declaration; 88 
also in Rom. ix. 6. 9. 1 Cor. iv. 19. 2 Cor. i. 18. 1 Tim. i. 15; 
iii. 1; iv. 9. Surely there is no ground for distinction here. In the 
sense of account, too, Paul and our epistle agree; 6. g. Rom. xiv. 12, 
Heb. iv. 13; xiii. 17. 

(22.) “ Tae, in Hebrews, means series, succession ; Paul uses it for 
good order, arrangement.” p. 150. 

Τάξις, in the Septuagint, answers to [TIM prescribed order ot arrange- 
ment, Prov. xxix. 24 [xxxi. 26]; to Ty, Job xxviii. 13, Aquila’s transla- 
tion. In the Sept. Job xxiv. 5; xxxvi: 28, it has the sense of pre- 
scribed arrangement. This sense fits, equally well, 1 Cor. xiv. 40. Col. 
ii. 5, and all the cases where it is used in our epistle; viz. v. 6. 10; 
vi. 20; vii. 11. 17. 21. all of which are merely the same instance of τάξις 
repeated. But, even if this exegesis be not admitted, still, it is enough 
to say, that τάξις is employed in both the senses named by Schulz, in the 
Septuagint Greek, and also in classic authors. May not Paul, like any 
other writer, employ the word, in different parts of his writings, (as he 
does a multitude of other words,) with different shades of meaning ? 

(23.) ““ Πλείων is used by our author in the sense of prestantior ; by 
Paul, only for more.” p. 151. 

In Heb. iii. 3; vii. 23, πλείων is used in the sense of more; certainly 
in the last instance. On the other hand, in the sense of preséantior, it 
occurs only once, xi. 4. And this sense is supported both by classic and 
Septuagint usage. 

ΠῚ. Favourite expressions, and peculiar phraseology. 


Of these, Schulz has collected together a great number; so great, that 
if they are truly what he names them, they must render the genuineness 
of our epistle suspected, to every critical reader. But whether he has 
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rightly attributed to these words and expressions the characteristics 
which he gives them, remains to be examined. 

(24.) ““ The use of γὰρ, in our epistle, is excessive; so much 80, that 
a translator, if he means to avoid misleading his readers, must often pass 
itover unnoticed. Paul is less frequent in the use of this particle; and 
employs it only in cases where it has a meaning.” p. 152. 

In the New Testament before me, the epistle of Paul to the Romans 
occupies fourteen pages; that to the Hebrews, ten. In Romans, I find 
yap one hundred and forty-five times, i.e. on an average, more than ten 
toa page; in our epistle, I find it ninety-one times, i. 6. on an average, 
a little more than nine to a page. So much for this favourite particle of 
the author of our epistle. 

(25.) “* The words προσφὲρειν and προσφορὰ, are used times almost 
without number, in our epistle, in respect to Christ’s offering up himself 
before God, by means of his death; Paul does not use the verb at all, 
nor the noun but once, Eph. v. 2, in this sense.” p. 153. 

These ‘words are employed in respect to the offering by Christ, in 
Heb. ix. 14. 25. 28; x. 10. 12. 14. six instances; which, considering the 
nature of the comparison between Christ’s death and the Jewish offerings, 
is rather to be wondered at for unfrequent, than for frequent occurrence. 
But is it not truly surprising, that Schulz should produce, as examples 
which have respect to the offering made by the death of Christ, προσ- 
φέρειν and προσφορὰ in Heb. v. 1. 3. 7; vill, 3, 4; ix. 7.9; x. 1, 2. 5. 8. 
11.18; xi. 4. 17; xii. 7? all of which refer to Jewish offerings, excepting 
xii. 7, which has wholly another sense. Nor is the language of our 
epistle limited to προσφέρειν and προσφορὰ. The writer uses ἀναφέρω, in 
vii. 27 bis; ix. 28; xiii. 15; which is also used by other New Testament 
writers, 6. g. James ii. 21. 1 Pet. ii. 5.24. As to the frequency with 
which προσφορὰ is used, it is found only in five instances; two of these 
(x. 5. 8,) are quotations from the Old Testament; and the other three, 
(x. 10. 14. 18,) are all plainly occasioned by the quotations just named, 
as they are employed in reasoning upon it. No where else, in our 
epistle, does the writer use this word; but he employs θυσία no less than 
fifteen times, which word Paul has also employed five times. Consider- 
ing the nature of the discussion in our epistle, is there any ground for 
the objection made by Schulz? Φ 

(26.) ““᾿Ἐγγίζειν τῷ Θεῷ, and προσέρχεσθαι τῷ Θεῷ are frequent forms 
ἴῃ our epistle ; but not so in Paul.” p. 153. 

The first of these phrases occurs only once, vii. 19. The frequency 
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of it, therefore, should not have been alleged. But the same verb as 
applied to time, is used in Heb. x. 25, and in Rom. xiii. 12. That 
ἐγγίζειν τῷ Θεῷ was a usual form of Hebrew Greek, is evident from 
James iv. 8. 

In respect to προσέρχεσθαι, it is nearly a synonyme with ἐγγίζειν, and 
is used a great number of times in the New Testament, and by Paul in 
1 Tim. vi. 3, but in the figurative sense of attending to, giving heed fo. 
The use of it in our epistle, (it is employed seven times,) is occasioned 
by its correspondence with the Hebrew ΣΤ, which describes the 
action of approaching God with an offering ; ‘an idea which, from the 
nature of the comparisons instituted, must of necessity frequently occur. 

(27.) “ Such forms as λαμβάνειν πεῖραν---μισθαποδοσίαυ--- ἀρχὴν---- 
τιμὴν---νεκροὺς---ἐπαγγελία»---ἐπαγγελίας, are frequent, and peculiar to 
our epistle.” p. 153. 

In Paul, too, we have λαμβάνειν χάριν ---ἀποστολὴν»---σημεῖον----καταλ- 
λαγὴν ----περισσείαν --- ἀφορμὴν ---- πνεῦμα dovrelag—xvedpa νἱοθεσίας --- 
κρίμα----πνεῦμα τοῦ κόσμου---μισθὸν»---- βραβεῖον .--- στέφανον ---ἄρτον — oixoce- 
μὴν — ὀψώνιον ---- ὑμᾶς ---πρόσωπον---ἐπαγγελία» --- μορφὴν---ἐντολὴν ---ὑπόμ- 
»ησιν. Is not this equally peculiar ? 

(28.) ““ Διαθήκη, and the compounds and derivatives of τιθέναε are 
unusually frequent in our epistle.”” p. 154. 

Διαθήκη is employed by Paul nine times; but in our epistle, where 
the nature of the comparison lies between the old covenant and the new, 
the more frequent use of this word was altogether to be expected. Ont 
of the seventeen instances, however, in which our author uses it, six are 
quoted from the Old Testament, viz. viii. 8, 9 bis, 10; ix. 20; x. 15; 
and three more are in phrases transferred from the Old Testament, viz. 
ix. 4 bis, x. 29; so that eight instances only belong properly to our 
author's style. Could a less number than this be rationally expected, 
considering the nature of the discussion ? 

As to the uncommonly frequent use of the compounds and derivatives 
of τίθημι, in our epistle, the following is the result of comparison. Ara- 
τίθημι, four times in Hebrews, two of which are in quotations, viz. viii. 
10; x. 16. In the other two cases, the word is employed in a sense 
different from the one usual in the New Testament, viz. ix. 16, 17. 
MeréQeotc is one of the ἅπαξ λεγόμενα of our epistle ; (see on these 8 29.) 
Μετατίϑημι is used three times; also in Gal. i.6; ἀθετεῖν, Hebrews 
once, Paul six times ; ἀθέτησις, Hebrews twice; νομοθετεῖν, Hebrews twice, 
(νομοϑεσία in Rom. ix. 4;) ἐπίϑεσις, Hebrews once, Paul twice; πρόϑεσις, 
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Hebrews once, Paul six times ; ἀποτίϑημι, Hebrews once, Paul four times. 
Can the position of Schulz be supported, when the result of investigation 
turns out thus ? 

(29.) ““Τελειοῦν, to bring to perfection, to advance to the highest 
mark, is ἃ favourite expression of our epistle.” p. 154. 

It is employed in ti. 10; v. 9; vii. 28; xii. 23; but in a different 
acceptation in vii. 19; ix.9; x. 1.14; x1.40; perhaps the last instance 
belongs to the other category. To the former alleged peculiar sense of 
τελειόω, Paul is no stranger, Phil. iti. 12; comp. 2 Cor. xii. 9. Other 
Hellenists, also, employ it in the same manner; Luke xiii. 32. The 
derivate forms, τελείωσις and τελειότης, Vii. 11, xii. 2, occur once only in 
this epistle. τελείωσις, also, in Luke i. 45. 

(30.) ““ Kpeirrwy is employed frequently, by our author, in a sense 
altogether peculiar, viz. in the sense of more excellent.” p. 154. 

In the same sense Paul uses it, 1 Cor. xii. 31; a sense, moreover, 
which is common to classic and Hellenistic usage. 

(31.) ‘© Αἰώνιος is unusually frequent; 6. g. αἰώνιος joined with σωτη- 
ρία---κρέμα---πνεῦμα---λύτρωσις---κληρονομία---διαϑήκῃ, S&c.” p. 154. 

But Paul uses αἰώνιος ζωὴ----χρόνος---Θεὸς---βάρος---αἰώνια βλεπόμενα---- 
αἰώνιος ὄλεϑρος---παράκλησις---κράτος---δόξη. Paul uses the word twenty- 
four times; our epistle only siz. 

(32.) “« Ζωὴ and ζῇν are used very frequently by our author, to denote 
perpetuity, lasting continuance.” p. 155. 

So they are by Paul; e.g. Rom. ix. 26. 2Cor. ii. 3; vi. 16. 
1 Thess. i. 9. 1 Tim. iii. 15; iv. 10; and this sense is frequent in the 
New Testament. 

(33.) ** The frequent use of πᾶς in the singular, in our epistle, is 
stnking.” p. 155. 

Our epistle makes ten pages in the edition of the New Testament 
lying before me; and I find πᾶς, in the singular, sixteen times in it, i.e. 
on an average, about once and a half to each page. The epistle to the 
Ephesians makes four and a half pages, and I find the same πᾶς in it 
twenty-three times, i. e. on an average more than five times to each page. 
So much for the strikingly frequent use of πᾶς in our epistle ! 

(34.) ©The words Sev, χωρὶς, ἐάνπερ, and ἀδύνατον, are unusually 
frequent in our epistle.” p. 155. 

“OSey is not used in the acknowledged epistles of Paul, (see, in respect 
to ἅπαξ λεγόμενα, §29;) but in the New Testament it is common. Χωρὶς 
Paul uses fifteen times. ᾿Ἑάνπερ is peculiar to Hebrews, and occurs 
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thrice. ᾿Αδύνατον is employed four times mm our epistle, twice by Paul, 
and four times by the other writers of the New Testament. 

(35.) ““ Compounds of words with εὖ, are favourite forms with our 
author.” p. 155. 

The following results will show how far this is well founded. EsSero¢ 
occurs in Hebrews once ; εὐθύτης, once; evdpesov, Hebrews 1, Paul 8; 
evapestw, Hebrews 3; εὐαρετῶς, Hebrews 1; εὐλάβεια, Hebrews 2; εὐλα- 
Béopar, Hebrews 1; εὑποιΐα, Hebrews 1; edwepisaruc, Hebrews 1; εὐλογία, 
Hebrews 2, Paul 9; εὐλογεῖν, Hebrews 6, Paul 8; εὔκαιρος, Hebrews 1; 
εὐδοκεῖν, Hebrews 3, Paul 11. 

On the other hand, compare the compounds of this sort in Paul, which 
do not occur in our epistle ; viz. εὐγενὴς, εὐαγγέλιον, εὐαγγελιςὴς, εὐδοκία, 
εὐεργεσία, εὐθέως, εὐκαιρέω, εὐκαίρως, εὐλογητὸς. εὔνοια, εὑμετάδοτος, εὖο- 
δοῦμαι, εὑπρόσδεκτος, εὑπρόσεδρος, εὐπροσωπέω, εὐσέβεια, εὑσεβεῖν, εὑσεβῶς, 
εὔσημος, εὔσπλαγχνος, εὐσχημόνως, εὐσχημόνη, εὐσχήμων, εὐτραπελία, εὐφη- 
μιὰ, εὔφημος, εὐφραίνω, εὐχαριτέω, εὐχάριτία, ebyapisoc, εὔχρητος, εὐψνχέω, 
εὐωδία. Can there be any foundation, now, for the assertion of Schulz? 

(36.) “« Compounds with ἀνὰ are unusually frequent, in our author.” 
p. 156. 

The fact stands thus. Once only are ἀναδέχομαι, ἀναθεωρέω, ἀνακαι- 
vilw, ἀνάγω, ἀνακάμπτω, ἀναλογίζομαι, dvasavpéw, ἀνατέλλω, used in our 
epistle. ᾿Αναφέρω is employed four times. In Paul, on the other hand, 
we find, ἀναβαίνω 7, ἀναγγέλλω 2, ἀναγινώσκω 8, ἀνάγνωσις 2, avaye |, 
dvalaw 2, dvalwrupéw 1, ἀναθάλλω 1, ἀνάθεμα 5, ἀνακαίνωσις 2, ἀνακαι- 
vow 1, ἀνακαλύπτω 2, ἀνακεφαλαέομαι 2, ἀνακόπτω 2, dvaxpivw 10, ἀνα- 
λαμβάνω 4, ἀνάλυσις 1, ἀναλύω 1, ἀναλίσκω 1, ἀναλογία 1, ἀναμένω |, 
ἀνανεόω 1, ἀνανήφω 1; ἀναξίος 1, ἀναξίως 2, ἀναπαύω 4, ἀναπκέμκω |, 
ἀναπολόγητος 2, ἀναπληρόω 5, dvasardw 1, ἀνατίθημι 1, dvarpéxw 2, 
ἀναψύχω 1; all of which are wanting in the epistle to the Hebrews. 
Is there any want of frequency, in compounds of this sort, in the writings 
of Paul? Rather, is there not even a want of frequency, with respect to 
words of this class, in our epistle ? 

(37.) “Good periods, with comparisons by ὅσον.---τοσοῦτο, with ti 
γὰρ---πῶς dé, with καθὼς, &c. are not so frequent in Paul’s writings 85 
here.” p. 156. 

In what other epistle has Paul had so frequent occasion for com- 
‘parisons ? 

(38.) ““ Σωτηρία, in the sense of Christian happiness, is peculiar to 
our epistle. ᾿Αντιλογέα is also peculiar.” p. 156. 
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(a) Our epistle does not limit the word σωτηρία to sych asense. It is 
employed in its usual acceptation, in ui. 10; xi. 7; bably in v. 9- 
vi. 9; ix. 28. On the other hand, Paul uses σῳψηρία for Christiax 
happiness, Rom. x. 1.10; xi. 11. Eph. i. 13; 1 hess. v. 8,9. 2 Thess. 
u. 13. 2 Tim, iii. 15. 

(Ὁ) As to ἀντιλογία, it is not found, it is true, in Paul’s acknow- 
ledged epistles ; but it is in Jude, ver. 11; and the verb, ἀντιλέγω, is 
inRom.x.21. Tit.i.9; ii. 9. 

(39.) ““ Maprupety and μαρτυρεῖσθαι, in the sense of bearing honorary 
testimony, are peculiar to our epistle.” p. 156. 

They are not. See Rom. x. 2; 1 Tim. v. 10; and often in the Gospels, 
as may be seen in any of the New Testament lexicons. 

(40.) ‘The following habitual expressions, so often employed by 
Paul, are wanting in our epistle: viz. ob θέλω ὑμᾶς ἀγνοεῖν----θέλω ὑμᾶς 
εἶδενα ---τοῦτο δὲ φημε--- γνωρίζω (γνωρίζομεν) δὲ tuiv—oida yap—otdapey 
δὲ, ἀις.--- γινώσκειν δὲ ὑμᾶς βούλομαι---τὶ οὖν ἐροῦμεν»----ἀλλ᾽ ἐρεῖ τις---ἐρεῖς 
οὖν μοι---ἢ ἀγνοεῖτε----μὴ γένοιτο---τὶ οὖν---τὶ γὰρ---ἄρα otx—pevoivye.” 
p. 157, seq. ; 

If the want of these forms of expression in our epistle proves it to be 
spurious, then the same argument must prove a great part of Paul’s 
epistles to be so. E. g. ob ϑέλω ὑμᾶς ἀγνοεῖν is not in Galatians, Phi- 
lippians, Colossians, 2 Thessalonians, 1 Timothy, 2 Timothy, Titus, 
Philemon. Favourite as Schulz represents this phrase to be, it is found 
only in Romans twice, 1 Corinthians twice; and in 2 Corinthians, ob yap 
θέλομεν ὑμᾶς ἀγνοεῖν once. 

θέλω δὲ ὑμᾶς εἰδέναι is once in 1 Cor. xi. 3, and wanting in all the 
other Pauline epistles ; an expression, therefore, singularly favourite. 

Τοῦτο dé φημι is in 1 Corinthians twice, and wanting in all the rest of 
Paul’s works. | 

Γνωρίζω (γνωρίζομεν) δὲ ὑμῖν, Paul uses four times. The verb is em- 
ployed some twenty times, in all his epistles, but not in the formula 
mentioned by Schulz. 

Οἶδα, οἵδαμεν, S&c. is used often by Paul, indeed unusually so; in our 
epistle less frequently. In x. 30 we have οἴδαμεν, and five other cases of 
derivatives from εἴδω or eidéw occur. 

Γινώσκειν δὲ ὑμᾶς βούλομαι, occurs only in Phil. i. 12. 

Τὶ οὖν ἐροῦμεν, in Romans six times, and no where else. Which then 
is spurious, the epistle to the Romans, or all the others ? 

Ἐρεῖς οὖν μοι, only twice, Rom. ix. 19; xi. 19. 
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Ἐρεῖ τις, only once, 1 Cor. xv. 37. 

*H ἀγνοεῖτε, only twice, Rom. vi. 3. vii. 1. 

Μὴ γένοιτο, only in Galatians and Romans. 

Ti γάρ, not in Galatians, Ephesians, Colossians, first Thessalonians 
second Thessalonians, first Timothy, second Timothy, Titus. 

Τὶ οὖν, not in any of Paul’s epistles, except Romans, first Corinthians 
and Galatians. 

“Apa οὖν, only in the epistle to the Romans, Galatians once, Ephesians 
once, first Thessalonians once, second Tessalonians once. “Apa is used 
by our author too, iv. 9; xii. 8. 

Mevotvye, in Romans, Philippians ; bat no where else in Paul's 
epistles. 

Certain is it, then, that the same argument which would prove the 
spuriousness of our epistle, would also prove the spuriousness of more or 
less of Paul’s acknowledged epistles; for there is not a single phrase 
mentioned by Schulz, in all his ltst of ‘‘ favourite expressions often 
repeated by Paul,” which is not wanting in more or less of his acknow- 
ledged epistles. The words oiéa, οἴδαμεν, &c. only, are to be expected. 
Many of these favouritisms we see, too, upon examination, turn out 
to belong only to some single epistle; 6. g. θέλω δὲ ὑμᾶς εἰδέναι, 
τοῦτο δὲ φημι, γινώσκειν δὲ ὑμᾶς βούλομαι, ri οὖν ἐροῦμεν, ἐρεῖς οὖν 
μοι, ἐρεῖ τις, and ij ἀγνοεῖτε. It is difficult to conceive how a man of 
Schulz’s intelligence could willingly risk the hazard of such arguments 
as these. 

I have omitted no argument of a philological nature, which Dr. Schulz 
‘has brought forward, excepting a few ἄπαξ λεγόμενα, of which I shall 
hereafter take notice. If the reader hesitates in regard to the sufficiency 
of some parts of the answers to Schulz, which I have laid before him, I 
request him to suspend his decision, until he shall have read through the 
sequel; in which the general method of argument used by Schulz and 
Seyffarth, will be the subject of further observation. Before I proceed 
to this, however, the allegations of Seyffarth, (in cases wherein they 
differ from those of Schulz, and from those made by Bertholdt and 
others, which have already been examined,) must be considered. I do 
not aim at writing a regular review of Seyffarth’s whole book; but 
merely to pass in review such arguments of his, as have not already been 
examined, omitting only those, on which it cannot well be supposed that 
he placed any important reliance. 
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§ 28. Objections of Sey ffarth examined. 


I shall first examine the objections drawn from the alleged ‘ pecu- 
lianty of the matters treated of" in our epistle. 

(1.) “* Paul concerns himself only with those churches he himself 
established. He was not the founder of any church purely Hebrew. 
The person who, in our epistle, addresses the Hebrews, must have sus- 
tained a relation to them very different from that which Paul sustained.” 
§ 47, 

Is any thing plainer, however, through the whole epistle, than the fact, 
that the writer of it was not a founder or bishop of the church whom he 
addresses? Not a hint of either of these relations is discoverable. The 
circumstances, then, agtee altogether with the condition of Paul, who 
did not found, or preside over, the Hebrew churches. 

But the assumption, that Paul never concerned himself with any 
churches of which he was not himself the founder, is manifestly errone- 
ous. Did not this apostle write his epistle to the Romans, before he 
ever saw Rome? See Rom. i. 13. xv. 24. Are not the expressions, in this 
epistle, as affectionate and as authoritative, to say the least, as in the 
epistle to the Hebrews? Paul, surely, had a very deep sympathy and 
tender concern for his Jewish brethren. See Rom. ix. 1, seq. x. 1, seq. 
xi. 1, seq. Compare, for expressions of kindness, Heb. vi. 10, seq. 
x. 32 seq., in particular v. 34, if the reading δεσμοῖς pov be adopted ; 
and Titmann, in his recent edition of the New Testament, has adopted it. 

(2,) ““ Paul no where treats formally of the dignity of Jesus; nor does 
he any where employ such arguments as our epistle exhibits, against 
defection from Christianity.” p. 104. , 

Paul no where else treats of the resurrection, in such a manner as the 
1 Cor. xv. does; nor of many other subjects, discussed in that epistle ; 
does it follow, that Paul did not write the first epistle to the Corinthians, 
because it has these peculiarities? Besides, the fact is not correctly 
stated by Seyffarth. Surely Rom. ix. 5. Eph. 1. 20—23. Phil. 1.6—11. 
Col. i. 13—19, contain something about the dignity of Christ; not to 
mention many other passages. That the apostle has no where, except in 
our epistle, entered into a formal comparison of Christ with others, is 
true; but it is enough to say, that no where else did the occasion 
demand it. 

(3.) * Paul every where inveighs against Jewish opinions; urges 
lustification χωρὶς ἔργων νόμου, and ἐκ πίτεως ; dwells on the glorious 
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advent of the Messiah; and urges the equal right of the Gentiles to the 
blessings of the Christian religion. Not a word of all this, in the epistle 
to the Hebrews.” p. 105. 

And where is there any thing of all this, in the first epistle to the 
Corinthians? Must a writer always speak of the very same subjects, and 
in the same way? And if he does not, but speaks pro re nata, is it any 
just ground of suspicion, that such of his letters as are not exactly like 
certain other ones, cannot be genuine ? 

(4.) ““ It is wonderful, that our epistle should represent the devil as 
the cause of death, ii. 14; Paul knows nothing of such a cause, see 
2 Tim. 1. 10. 1 Cor. xv. 55.” p. 106. 

This objection is built on an exegesis of Heb. ii. 14, which cannot be 
supported ; see the Commentary on this passage. But if the exegesis 
were correct, it would not follow, that the apostle might not, in one 
passage, express a sentiment which he has no where else expressed. See, 
for example, 1 Cor. xv. 22—28. After all, it is not true, that Paul does 
not recognise Satan as the author of the condemning sentence which 
Adam incurred ; see 1 Tim, ii. 13, 14. 2 Cor. xi. 3, comp. with Rom. τ΄ 
12, seq. 

(5.) “ Paul, when he writes to any church, enters into a particular 
consideration of all their wants, and woes, and dangers; e.g. in his 
epistles to the Romans, Corinthians, and Galatians.” p. 107, seq. 

And does Paul any where show a deeper sympathy for those whom he 
addresses, than the writer of our epistle exhibits? Must every epistle 
which a man writes, be de omni scibili, or de omni re possibili? As 
Paul was not bishop of the church whom he addresses in our epistle, it 
was not to be expected that he would use the same degree of freedom, in 
all respects, which he uses in some others of his epistles. Particularly, 
may we well suppose, that he would be sparing in localities and person- 
alities, if his epistle was designed to be encyclical ; as we have good 
reason to believe it was. 

(6.) “ Our epistle every where urges to τελειότητα ; not so Paul. 
With our author, too, the sonship of Christ is the great τελειότης of 
religion; not so in Paul. See 1 Cor. iii. 11, where it is reckoned as 
the foundation. @ Where too has Paul compared Christ to the angels!” 
p. 110. 

That Paul does not urge forward those whom he addresses, to a higher 
degree of Christian knowledge and virtue, is an allegation which 1 
believe to be novel, and which needs to be met only when something is 
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brought forward to substantiate it. As to the doctrine of Christ's Son- 
ship being reckoned as the foundation of Christianity, I find nothing of 
it in 1 Cor. ui. 11, where Christ, in his mediatorial person or character 
simply, is represented. That Paul’s acknowledged epistles have not run 
a parallel between Christ and the angels, is true enough; but how are we 
to show that Paul never could do this in one epistle, because he has not 
done it in another ? 

(7.) ‘* There is more pure and continuous argument in our epistle,. 
than im those of Paul.” 

There is more pure and continuous argument in the epistle to the 
Romans, than there is in the epistles to the Ephesians, Philippians, Co- 
lossians, and Thessalonians; but is this any proof, that Paul did not 
write the latter epistles? And must the tenor of all the epistles which 
any man writes, however diverse the occasion and the subject may be, 
always be one and the same ? 

(8.) ““ Paul cites the Old Testament with great freedom, at one time 
following the Septuagint, and at another the Hebrew. Our author 
keeps close to the Septuagint.” 

The case is too strongly stated. It is not exactly correct, in either 
respect. But if it were, it does not follow, that in writing to those who 
had the Greek Scriptures in their own hands, and were habitually con- 
versant with them, Paul would not keep closer than usual to the words 
of the ancient oracles. It is altogether natural that he should do so. 


I. Objections drawn from peculiar phrases. 


(9.) ““ The following phrases are sui generis, and maxime peculiares, 
in our epistle; viz. διαφορώτερον ὄνομα κληρονομεῖν, εἶναι εἰς πατέρα, δόξῃ στεφα- 
νοῦν, πεποιθότα εἶναι, ἀρχὴν λαμβάνειν λαλῆσαι, ἀρχιερεὺς τῆς ὁμολογίας, μαρτύριον 
τῶν λελαλημένων, παῤῥησία τῆς ἐλπίδος, στοιχεῖα τῆς ἀρχῆς τῶν λόγων τοῦ Θεοῦ, 
δάκνεῖσθαι ἄχρι μερισμοῦ ψυχῆς τε καὶ πνεύματος, προσέρχεσθαι θρόνῳ χάριτος, ἐξ 
ἀνθρώπων λαμβάνεσθαι, περικεῖσθαι ἁμαρτίαν, ἀφιέναι τὸν τῆς ἀρχῆς λόγον, καὶ ἐπὶ 
τὴν τελειότητα φέρεσθαι, γεύσασθαι δωρεᾶς ἐπουρανίου, μιμηταὶ τῶν διὰ πίσνεως 
κληρονομοῦντων, ἄγευρα ἐλπίδος, προκειμένη ἐλπὶς, ἱερεὺς εἰς τὸ διηνεκές, ἐντολὴ 
ἀποδεκατοῦν, μετατιθεμένη ἱερωσύνη, ζωὴ ἀκατάλυτος, κεχωρισμένος ἀπὸ τῶν 
ἁμαρτωλῶν, δικαιώματα λατρείας, περικεκαλυμμένος χρυσίῳ, στάσιν ἔχειν, παύεσθαι 
προσφερομένην, διδαχαὶ ξέναι, and θυσία αἰνέσεως," p. 83. 

Admitting, now, that the same phraseology cannot be found in Paul’s 
epistles; is not the Greek of these phrases classic or Hellenistic? Is it 
not such as a writer might choose, without any uncommon peculiarities ? 
But without insisting on this, 1 have only to remark, at present, that the 
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same kind of argument which Seyffarth adduces, if it be valid, will 

prove any one of Paul’s epistles to be spurious, with equal force. I 

must refer the reader, for the illustration and proof of this, to § 29 in the 
sequel. 


II. Objections from the peculiar forms and juncture of words, in our epistle. 


(10.) *« Our author makes a peculiarly frequent use of composite 
words. His epistle contains five hundred and thirty-fopr words of this 
sort; while Paul, in his epistle to the Romans, uses only four hundred 
and seventy-eight.” p. 91. 

Without following on, in the steps of Seyffarth, to examine whether 
his enumeration is correct, I take it as he has presented it. I open my 
New Testament at the epistle to the Colossians accidentally, and proceed 
to count the composite words; which amount, if 1 have made no mistakes, 
to one hundred and seventy-eight; the number of pages is three. The 
epistle, then, averages fifty-nine composite words to a page. The epistle 
to the Hebrews occupies ten pages, and has, according to Seyffarth, five 
hundred and thirty-four composite words, i.e. on an average, fiftv-three 
toa page. If it is spurious for this reason, a fortiori the epistle to the 
Colossians must be counted spurious also. 

(11.) ‘* Our author is partial to the use of participles, and of the 
genitive absolute. He employs eighty-four active participles, and one 
hundred and seven passive and middle ones, and seven cases of the geni- 
tive absolute; while in the epistle to the Romans, there are only ninety 
active participles, and forty-two passive, and no cases of the genitive 
absolute.” p. 81. 

Allowing the enumeration of Seyffarth to be correct, the average 
number of participles, on each page, will be for Hebrews, nineteen ; for 
Romans, ten. Put now this principle to the test, in some other epistles. 
If I have rightly counted, the epistle to the Colossians has active parti- 
ciples thirty-four, passive forty, pages three, average number of par- 
ticiples to a page, twenty-four. Ephesians has active participles sixty, 
passive twenty-four, pages four and a half, average to a page, twenty- 
three. Of course, if our epistle is spurious, because it employs so many 
as nineteen participles to each page, then these epistles must be spuri- 
ous, which employ twenty-three or twenty-four to a page. 

And as to the genitive absolute, the second Corinthians (which has 
active participles ninety-seven, passive seventy-seven, pages nine, ave- 
rage to a page, nineteen, the same as in our epistle,) has the genitive 
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absolut. three times. Can any thing be more inconclusive, now, than 
such a species of reasoning ? 

(12.) “Our author has peculiar junctures of words; 6. g. ἔσχατον 
ἡμέρων, τὸ ἀμετάθετον τῆς βουλῆς, κοινωνέω with the genitive, διαφορώτερος 
Tapa, ῥῆσαι πρὸς τινα, ἀνάστασις τῶν νεκρῶν, παθήματα θανάτου, ἀγαγεῖν 
εἰς δόξαν, κρατῆσαι With the accusative, εὐαγγελίζω with the accusative, 
ἀδύνατον with the infinitive after it, ai πρότερον ἡμέραι, καταβάλλειν θεμέ- 
Lov.” p. 81. 

Some of these phrases are Pauline: 6. 5. ἀνάστασις νεκρῶν, Rom i. 4; 
xv. 12. 21. 24. Phil. iit. 11. So εὐαγγελίζω with the accusative, Rom. 
x. 5 bis. 2 Cor. xi. 7. Gal. 9. In regard to the others, if they prove 
any thing, they will prove too much; for the same kind of argument 
would show, (as we shall hereafter see,) that the first epistle to the Corin- 
thians is spurious. The phrases in question are all either classic or 
Alexandrine Greek; and how can it be shown, then, that it was cither 
impossible or improbable that Paul should employ them ? 


III. Objections drawn from the use of words employed, in our epistle, in a sense 
different from that which Paul attaches to them. 


(13.) ““ Υἱὸς Θεοῦ, in our epistle, desigaates the higher nature of Christ, 
and not the Messiah simply. In Paul, it has the latter sense.” p. 60, seq. 

Paul also uses it in the former sense, in Rom. i. 3, 4; viii. 3. 32, and 
probably in 2 Cor. i. 19. In our epistle, it is used in the sense, alleged 
hy Seyffarth to be the exclusive one, only in i. 2, and perhaps vii. 3. In 
other cases, it is employed in the usual sense of Messiah; viz. in 
1.5 bis. 8: iv. 14; v. 5.8; vi. 6; vii. 28; x. 29. 

(14.) ** Κληρονόμος lord, possessor, is peculiar to our epistle.” p. 63. 

Not so. In Rom. iv. 13, 14; viii. 17. Gal. iii. 29; iv. 7. Tit. iii. 7 
it is used in the same way. Indeed, the usage of κληρονόμος, in this sense, 
is Pauline, instead of anti-pauline. 

(15.) “Our author uses ὑπόστασις in the sense of fundamentum, Heb. 
i. 3; Paul no where employs it in such a sense.” p. 66. 

In Heb. i. 3, ὑπόστασις is unique. In iii. 14. 1. ὑπόστασις means 
confidence; so in Paul, 2 Cor. ix. 4. xi. 17. 

416.) ““ "Ἔργον, in the sense of beneficence, Heb. vi. 10, is peculiar 
to our epistle.” p. 76. 

The meaning attributed to ἔργον here, is deduced merely from the 
context, viz. from ἀγάπης which follows it. The sense of ἔργον itself 
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here does not differ from that which it has in Eph. ii. 10. Col. i. 10. 
Tit. ii. 14; specially 2 Cor. ix. 8. 1 Tim. vi. 18. So also in Matt. 
xxvi. 10. Acts ix. 36. 

(17.) “ Πηλίκος in our epistle, vii. 4, means quam insignis, how dis- 
tinguished ; Paul applies it only to magnitude, Gal. vi. 11.” p. 77. 

These two instances are the only ones, in which πηλίκος occurs in 
the New Testament. Πηλίκος properly signifies, of what magnitude. 
It may be applied either in a physical or moral sense. In Gal. vi. 11, 
it is applied in the former sense, (so also in the Septuagint, Zach. ii. 2.) 
in Heb. vii. 4. it is used in the latter sense; at least, it designates 
greatness of rank or condition. Can any thing be more natural thar 
the derivation of this secondary sense of the word, in such a case 
from the primary one ? 

(18.) ““Οἴκος, Heb. viii. 8. 10, is used in the sense of éota gens, 
Paul does not employ it in this sense.” p. 77. 

It is sufficient to reply, that both of these instances are not our 
author’s own words; they are quotations from the Septuagint. As 
to the writer’s own use of oixoc, he employs it in the usual sense, viz. 
household. See Heb. iii. 2—6; x. 21; xi. 7, and comp. 1 Cor.1. 16; 
1 Tim. iii. 4, δ. 12.15; v. 4. 2 Tim. i. 16. iv. 19, &c. also Acts vii. 
10; x. 2, &c. 

(19.) ““ Ἐπισυναγωγὴ is peculiar to our epistle,” p. 77. 

It is employed but once, Heb. x. 25. Only once more is it found 
in all the New Testament, and that is in 2 Thess. ii. 1, in a sense like 
that in Heb. x. 25. If any thing can be fairly deduced from this, it 
is in favour of the Pauline origin of our epistle. 

(20.) ““ Koopexcy, in the sense of exornatum, Heb. ix. 1, is peculiar. 
Paul uses κόσμιος and xexoopnptvoc.” p. 78. 

The exegesis of this word is manifestly erroneous. See Heb. ix. 
11. 24; xii. 22. Rev. xxi. 2. 

(21.) ““ Περικαλύπτω is used, Heb. ix. 4, to express the covering of 
vessels; in Tim. ii. 9, for the vetling of women.” p. 79. 

Περικαλύπτω is not used in 1 Tim. ii.9, nor any where in Paul's 
acknowledged epistles. It is used only in Mark xiv. 65. Luke xxu. 64; 
and there, in the same sense as in Heb. ix. 4. 

(22.) ““ Συνείδησις is used, in our epistle, in the sense of animus, 
mens ; by Paul, in the sense of conscience.” p. 79. 

So is it used in the sense of conscience, too, by our author, in ΧΗ. 
18, and probably x. 22. In x. 2, it means consciousness. Only in 
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Heb. ix. 9. 14, has it the sense of mens, animus; which also it. seems 
to have in 2 Cor. v. 11. 

(23.) “‘ Avacpéw is used in the sense of abolishing, Heb. x.9; Paul 
uses xarapyéw.’ p. 80. 

"Avatpéw is used but once; and then in a sense which is common 
in the Septuagint and in classic authors. Karapyéw is also employed 
by our author, Heb. ii. 14, and in the same sense in which Paul employs 
it; which sense is exclusively Pauline. Comp. Luke xiii. 7. 

In regard to the words αἰὼν, τάξις, and ἡγούμενοι, on which Seyffarth 
also charges peculiarity of signification, in our epistle, they have been 
already examined above. See pp. 157. 158. 194. 


IV. “Απαξ λεγόμενα of our Epistle. 


Nearly one half of Seyffarth’s Essay is occupied with reckoning up 
words of this class, §§. 16—-28. It is singular, that he should bring into 
this computation words that occur in the quotations made from the Sep- 
tuagint; 6. g. ἑλέσσειν, παραπικρασμὸς, προσόχθιζω, τροχιὰ, ὄρθος, &c.; as 
if these were chargeable, as peculiarities, upon the idiom of our epistle. 
Yet such is the ardour with which arguments of this nature have been 
urged by him, Schulz, and others, that the bounds of sober reflection are 
not unfrequently overleaped, and objections undistinguishingly pressed 
into service, by these writers. 

I subjoin a catalogue of these ἅπαξ λεγόμενα, because I wish to put the 
reader in possession of all that is adduced to overthrow the Pauline 
origin of our epistle. The force of the argument, I shall examine in a 
subsequent section. 

I remark here only, that I find, by actual examination, this whole class 
of so-called ἅπαξ λεγόμενα, almost without exception, are words both of 
classical and of Septuagint or Alexandrine usage. The employment, 
therefore, of words belonging to both these kinds of Greek, can mark 
nothing very peculiar in the style or choice of words adopted by our 
author. The instances alleged by Seyffarth are the following; viz. 


Chap. I. Πολυμερῶς καὶ πολυτρόπως, ἀπαύγασμα, χαρακτὴρ, μεγαλωσύνη, édlo~ 
σεν ΤΊ, Παραῤῥυεῖν, μισθαποδοσία, συνεπιμαρτυρίω, βραχὺ, παραπλησίως, ἱλάσ- 
κισθαι. IIT. Μέτοχος, θεράπων, παραπικρασμὸς," προσοχθίζω." ΙΝ, Ὑπόδειγμα, 
ἀφανὴς, τραχηλίζω, βοήθεια, εὔκαιρος. V. Μετριοπαθεῖν, ἱκετηρίαι, αἴτιος, προσα- 
γορευθεὶς͵ νωθρὸς, αἰσθητήρια, ἕξις. VI. Παραδειγματίζω, βοτάνη, ἐπιτυγχάνω 
βονετηίης the genitive, ἀντιλογία, ἀμετάθετος. VII. Κοπὴ, ἀπάτωρ, ἀμήτωρ, ἀγενεα- 
λόγητος, ἀφωμοιωμένος, διηνεκὲς, ἀκροθίνια, πατριάρχης, ἱερατεία, συναντάω, 
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ἀθέτησις, ἀπαράβατος, παντελὲς, ἀμίαντος. VIII. "Exnge, δῶρα, ἀναφέρω, χρημα- 
τίζω, νομοθετεῖν, διατίθέναει, ἵλεως εἶναι." παλαιοῦν, ἀφανισμὸς. IX. ᾿Εγκαινίζομαι, 
ῥαντίζω, αἱματεκχυσία, ἀντίτνπος, συντίλεια τῶν αἰώνων. X.’Averepoy, πρόσφατος, 
ἀκλινὴς, παροξυσμὸς, ἑκουσίως, φόβερος, ἐνυβρίζειν, ἄθλησις, θεατρίζειν, ὀνειδισμὸς, 
χρονίζειν. XI Ἑὐαρεστεῖν, ἄστρα. ἀναρίθμητος, παρεπίδημος, τρίμηνον. ἀστεῖος, 
διάταγμα, συγκακουχεῖν, κατάσκοπος. παρεμβόλη, τυμπανίζειν, καταγωνίζεσθαι, 
μελώπη, δίρμα, προβλέπομαι. XII. Τοιγαροῦν, νέφος, ἀῤορῶντες, ἀναλαγίζομαι, 
κάμνειν, ἀντικαθιστάναι., ἰκλανθάνειν, ὀλιγωρεῖν, νόθος, φαριέναι, τροχιὰ," Bpbog,* 
ἐνοχλεῖν, πρωτοτοκία. μετέπειτα. ψηλαφᾶν. γνόφος. ξιαστέλλομαι, φαντασία ἔντρομος, 
ἔκφοβος, πανήγυρις. σείω, ἀσάλευτος, καταναλίσκω.ς XIII. Βοηθὸς, ἡγούμενος, 
ἀναθεωρίω, ζὑποιΐα, ἀλυσιτελὴς. 


The whole number is one hundred and eighteen; from which are to 
be substracted those six marked with an asterisk, as they are quoted from 
the Septuagint, and belong not to our author. The amount then of 
ἅπαξ λεγόμενα is one hundred and twelve. And they are collected, too, 
with an unsparing hand; e.g. ἀπάτωρ, ἀμήτωρ, ἀγενεαλόγητος, τρίμηνον, 
ἔντρομος, ἔκφοβος, and many other words like these, where it is difficult 
to see how the author of our epistle could avoid choosing the very terms 
which he has employed, if we consult the connexion in which they stand. 

This list appears, indeed, quite large and formidable to any one, who 
has not put to the test the principle of reasoning to which it must appeal, 
if any weight be allowed it in the scale of evidence against our epistl:. 
That principle I shall bring to the test, by subjecting one of Paul's 
acknowledged epistles to an examination, in the same way, and on the 
same grounds, which Seyffarth, Schulz, and others, have thought proper 
to adopt in the examination of our epistle. 


§ 29. Objections made against the genuineness of our Epistle, com- 
pared with those which may be mude against the First Epistle to 
the Corinthians. 


It often struck me, while engaged in the toilsome and protracted 
labour of examining the preceding objections made against the Pauline 
origin of our epistle, by Schulz and Seyffarth, that the only just method 
of weighing the whole force of the arguments, which they deduce from 
peculiarities of phraseology and the choice of words by our author, 
would be, to carry the same principles of reasoning along with us, to the 
examination of one of Paul’s acknowledged epistles, and see whether as 
great a list of expressions and words, foreign to the other acknowledged 
epistles of Paul, might not be found, as in the epistle to the Hebrews 
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This task, so far as I know, has never yet been performed by any critic. 
And yet, such an experiment seems to be obvious and necessary, in order 
that we may judge, with any confidence, in regard to the alleged stngu- 
larities of our epistle. I have gone through with the appalling labour of 
performing such a work; and I shali now present the reader with the 
results of this undertaking. 

In making choice of an epistle among the acknowledged writings of 
Paul, I found some difficulty. I chose, at last, the first epistle to the 
Corinthians; because, like that to the Hebrews, it presents several 
topics that are peculiar to itself. In this respect it has more resem- 
blance to our epistle, than any other of Paul’s acknowledged letters. 
Consequently, a comparison of its peculiarities of phrase and diction, 
with the other epistles of Paul, would be more like a comparison of our 
epistle with these, and would be more just, than a similar comparison of 
any other of Paul’s epistles. 

I divide the peculiarities of the first epistle to the Corinthians, into 


two great classes. 


I. Phraseology peculiar to this Epistle, and found no where in the other acknowledged 
writings of Paul. 

1Cor. i. 1 Ἡγιασμένοι, as a title of Christians, used no where else by Paul. 
2 ᾿Εκικαλούμενοι τὸ ὄνομα τοῦ Κυρίου I. X. as a periphrasis for the idea of Christians. 
5 Ἔν παντὶ ἐπλουτίσθητε iv αὐτῷ. 9 Ble κοινωνίαν τοῦ υἱοῦ αὐτοῦ. 10 Mapa- 
καλῶ ὑμᾶς διὰ row ὀνόματος τοῦ Κυρίου I. Χ....... Paul says, διὰ 1. Χριστοῦ, Rom. 
XV. 30.--τὸ αὐτὸ λέγητε, be in unison—carnpricpivos ἐν τῷ αὐτῷ vot. 13 Μεμί- 
βισται ὁ Χριστὸς : is Christ divided? ...... Paul uses μερίζω, in the sense of 
impart, e.g. Rom. xii. 3. 2 Cor, x. 13. 16 Λοιπὸν οὐκ οἶδα, Paul commonly uses 
τὸ λοιπὸν, Eph. vi. 10. Phil. iii. 1; iv. 8, 2 Thess. iii. 1. 17 Σοφίᾳ λόγου, .... 
Paul uses λόγον σοφίας, Col. ii. 23.---κενωθῇ ὁ σταυρὸς. 18 Ὁ λόγος ὁ τοῦ σταυροῦ. 
21 Μωρίας τοῦ κηρύγματος. 25 Μωρὸν τοῦ Θεοῦ. 27 Μωρὸν τοῦ κόσμου. 25 
᾿Ασθενὲς τοῦ Θεοῦ. 27 ᾿Ασθενῆ τοῦ κόσμου. 26 Βλέπετε τὴν κλῆσιν --- σοφοὶ κατὰ 
σάρεα---δυνατοὶ, for those in an elevated station. 30 “Og ἐγενήθη ἡμῖν σοφία .... 
δααιοσύνη re καὶ ἁγιασμὸς καὶ ἀπολύτρωσις. 

HI. 1 Ὑπεροχὴν λόγου.---τὸ μαρτύριον τοῦ Θεοῦ. 2 Οὐ γὰρ ἔκρινὰ τι εἰδέναι, 
I determined not io make known. 4 Πειθοὶ σοφίας λόγοι---ἀπόδειξις πνεύματος καὶ 
δυνάμεως. 5 Logig ἀνθρώπων, human subtlety. 6 Σοφία τοῦ αἰῶνος τούτου, .... 
in 1 Cor. gogia is used seventeen times, in the epistle to the Romans only once, and 
that in a quotation, Rom. xi. 33. 7 Προώριζεν .... πρὸ τῶν αἰώνων. Β΄ Apyovreg 
τοῦ αἰῶνος τοὐτου---κύριος τῆς δόξης. 10 ᾿Αποκαλύπτειν διὰ τοῦ πνεύματος --- 
πνεῦμα ipevyg --τὰ βαθῆ τοῦ Θεοῦ. 13 Διδακτοῖς ἀνθρωπίνης σοφίας λόγοις---διδακ- 
τοῖς πνεύματος ---πνευματικοῖς πνευματικὰ συγκρίνοντες. 14 Ψυχικὸς ἄνθρωπος--" 
πνευματικῶς ἀνακρίνεται. 
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Jif. 1 Σαρκικοῖς, as applied to persons. 3 Κατὰ ἄνθρωπον περιπατεῖτε. 6 'Ἔγω 
ἐφύτευσα, applied to the labour of a religious teacher—'Awoduc ἐπότισε, Apollos 
supplied with water, applied to the same—@ed¢ ηὔξανε, made to increase, (Hiphil of 
the Hebrews,) no where employed in this sense by Paul in his other epistles, nor 
appropriated to designate such a shade of thought. 8 Agvera: card τὸν ἴδιον κότον 
.... Paul says, κατὰ τὰ ἔργα, 6. g. Rom. ii. 6. 2 Cor. xi. 15. 2 Tim. iv. 14. 
9 Συνεργοὶ Θεοῦ--- Θεοῦ γεώργιον--- Θεοῦ οἰκοδομὴ. 10 Σοφὸς ἀρχιτέκτων. 11 θεμέ- 
λιον τέθεικα. 12 ᾿Εποικοδομεῖν χρυσὸν, ἄργυρον, κι τ. Δ. 13 Ἢ ἡμέρα δηλώσε-- 
ἐν πυρὶ ἀποκαλύπτεται--τὸ πῦρ δοκιμάσε. 14 Μισθὸν λαμβάνειν. 15 Ἔργον 
κατακαίειν --σωθήναι ὡς διὰ πυρὸς. 18 Μωρὸς yiverOor. 21 "Ev ἀνθρώποις 
καυχᾶσθαι. 23 Ὑμεῖς Χριστοῦ, Χριστὸς Θεοῦ, ye are Christ's, Christ is God's. 

IV, 1 Ὑπηρέτης Χριστοῦ---οἰκόνομοι μυστηρίων. 3 Εἰς ἐλαχιστὸν εἶναι ---ἡμίρα, 

day of trial, trial. 4 ᾿Ἐμαυτῷ συνειδεῖν. 5 Yipd καιροῦ κρίνειν --- βουλαὶ τῶν καρ- 
ξΣιῶν---ἔπαινος γίνεται τινὶ. 6 Μετασχηματίζειν εἰς, to transfer _figuratively—ro μὴ 
ὑπὲρ ὃ γέγραπται φρονεῖν, not to think of one’s self more highly than the Scriptures 
allow; Paul uses xap’8.... φρονεῖν in such a case, Rom. xii. 3, and employs 
φρανεῖν ὑπὲρ in the sense of having a regard for, Phil. i. 7; iv. 10..-- θυσιοῦν ὑπὲρ 
..... κατὰ. 7 Ataxplvay τινὰ, to make one to differ. 8 Κεκορεσμίνοι εἶναι -- βασι- 
λεύειν, to be in α happy or prosperous state. 9 'Eoydrouc ἀποδεῖξαι---ϑέατρον γέ: 
ψεσθαι. 10 Μωροὶ διὰ Χριστὸν---φρόνιμοι ἐν Χριστῷ -- ἰσχυροὶ applied to persors— 
ἔνδοξοι in the same manner. 13 Περικαθάρματα τοῦ κόσμου---πάντων περίψημα -- 
ἕως ἄρτι. 14 ᾿Ἐντρίπων, act. voice, putting to shame ; no where else, except witha 
passive meaning. 15 Παιδαγωγοὶ ἐν Χριστῷ--- πατέρες [iv Χριστῷ ]|—iv Χριστῷ..." 
γεννᾶν. 17 ‘Ododc ...... τὰς ἐν Χριστῷ, Christian doctrines. 19 ᾿Ἐὰν ὁ Κύριος 
θελήσῳ. 20 Βασιλεία τοῦ Θεοῦ .... οὐ ἐν λόγῳ .... ἐν δυνάμει. 21 Ἐν ῥάβδῳ 
ἐλθεῖν. 

V. 1 Ὅλως ἀκούεται--- γυναῖκα « « « « « ἔχειν, to cohabit with α woman. 2 Πενθεῖν, 
to be sorrowful; Paul, to make sorrowful, 2 Cor. xii. 21. 3 ᾿Απὼν ἐν σώματι, 
(Paul, ἀπεῖναι ἐν σαρκὶ, Col. ii. 5.)—wapwy τῷ πνεύματε. 4 Συναχθέντων ὑμῶν, 
καὶ τοῦ ἐμοῦ πνεύματος, is altogether unique, in the shade of idea. 5 Big ὄλεθρον 
τῆς σαρκὸς, ἵνα τὸ πνεῦμα σωθῇ, is altogether peculiar. 7 ᾿Εκκαθαέρεεν ... . ζύμην-- 
τὸ πάσχα ἡμῶν (Χριστὸς) ἐτύθη. 8 'Ἑορτάζειν ἐν ζύμῳ παλαιᾷ --- ζύμη κακίας καὶ 
πονηρίας---ἀζύμοις εἰλικρινείας καὶ ἀληθείας. 10 Πόρνοι τοῦ κόσμου τούτου ---ἰκ τοῦ 
κόσμου ἐξελθεῖν, to withdraw entirely from converse with men. 12 Τοὺς ἔσω, tho 
within the church. 

VI. 1 Πρᾶγμα ἔχειν, to have ground for a suit at law. Οἱ ἅγιοι τὸν κόσμον 
κρινοῦσι--- ἀνάξιοι κριτηρίων. 3 ᾿Αγγίλους κρινοῦμεν, altogether sui generis. 4 
καθίζειν, to make to sit as sudges. 5 Πρὸς ἐντροπὴν λέγω, also in xv. 34.—duaxpivar 
ἀνὰ μέσον. 6 Kpivera: μετὰ, goes to law with—dmwroc, used eleven times in this 
enistle, and mot once in Romans, Colossians, Galatians, Ephesians, Thessalonians, 
Philippians, 2 Timothy, 7 Kpluara, law-suits—dwocrepiopat, to suffer one’s self to be 

defrauded—dxoortptw, to defraud. 9 “Adwos, for Heb. byw. Paul uses the 
word but once, and then in the singular number, Rom. iii. 5, and in quite a different 
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way. 11 Δικαιωθῆναι ἐν ὀνόματι ᾿Ιησοῦ. 12 Πάντα μοι ἔξεστι --- συμφέρει, five times 
in this epistle, and no where else in all of Paul's acknowledged epistles, except twice 
in 2 Cor.— ovordZeoGas ὑπὸ τινος. 15 Μίλη Χριστοῦ--- πόρνης μέλη. 16 Κολλώ- 
βενος Κυρίῳ---κολλώμενος τῇ πόρνῃ. 20 ᾿Αγοράζεσθαι τιμῆς---δοξάζειν ἐν τῷ 
σώματι. 

VIE. 1 Τιυναικὸς ἄπτεσθαι, to cohabit with. 3. "Ἔχειν γυναῖκα to marry Οἵ pos- 
wsawife. 5 ᾿Ἐπὶ τὸ αὐτὸ ἦτε, ye may come together. 14 ᾿Αγιάζω, in a sense sui 
generis—dxafaprog, in a sense peculiar; so also ἅγιος, which follows. 19 Ἡ περι» 
τομὴ οὐδὲν .... Paul says, οὔτε περιτομὴ τι ἰσχύει, Gal. ν. 6 ; vi. 15.-- ἡ ἀκροβυσ- 
ria οὐδὲν ἐςι-- τήρησις ἐντολῶν .... Paul says, ὑπακοὴ πέτεως, Rom. i. 5 > Xvi. 26; 
Or ὑπακοὴ simply, Rom. v.19; vi. 16; xv. 18; xvi. 19; or he uses ὑπακούω, Rom. 
v.12; vi. 17; x. 16, et sepe. 20 Κλήσιρ, condition in life, rank ; no where so em- 
ployed by Paul. 21 Μὴ cot μελέτω, be not solicitous—paddov χρῆσαι, prefer. 25 
‘Becrayiy Exev—yenplvog ὑπὸ Κυρίου .... Paul uses ἠλεήθην simply, Rom- 
ui. 30. 2 Cor. iv. 1. 1 Tim. i. 13. 16. 26 Καλὸν ἀνθρώπῳ .... Paul uses καλὸν 
simply, in the same sense, e.g. Rom. xiv. 24. Gal. iv. 18. 29 Τὸ λοιπὸν, hereafter, 
for the future. 31 Χρᾶσθαι τῷ κόσμῳ--το σχῆμα τοῦ κόσμον. 32 Μεριμνᾷν τὰ 
τοῦ ἘἈυρίου. 33 Μεριμνᾷν τὰ τοῦ κόσμου .... Paul uses μεριμνᾷν τὰ περὶ. 34 
"Ayla εἶναι σώματι καὶ πνεύματι. 35 Πρὸς τὸ συμφέρον, for the profit. 37 ᾿Ανάγ» 
κην ἔχειν. 40 Δοκεῖν πνεῦμα Θεοῦ ἔχειν, truly unique, in the epistles, 

ὙΠ. 1 Τνῶσιν ἔχειν. 4 Οὐδὲν εἶναι ἐν κόσμῳ -- οὐδεὶς ἕτερος. 6 Ἡμῖν εἷς Θεὸς, 
ὃ πατὴρ, κιτ.λ. The whole verse is unique, 7 Συνείδησις, conscientious scruples. 
12 “Apaprdvew εἰς, to sin αραϊπεί---τύπτειν συνείδησιν. 13 Βρῶμα σκανδαλίζει 

o-see. Paul, διὰ βρώμα λυπεῖσθαι, Rom. xiv. 15. 

IX. 1 Td ἔργον pov .... ἐν Κυρίῳ. 2 "Αλλοῖς .... ὑμῖν .... ἀπόςολος .... 
Paul uses the gen., ἐθνῶν ἀπόστολος, Rom. xi. 13; ἀπόστολοι ἐκκλησιῶν, 2 Cor. 
Vill. 23; ὑμῶν ἀπόστολος, Phil. ii, 25---σφραγὶς τῆς ἀποστολῆς. 5 Γυναῖκα περιά- 
γὴν--ἴ, 13 ᾿Εσθίει» ἐκ, ἰο cat of .... Paul uses simply the accusative, 6. g. Rom. 
xy. 2. 2 Thess. iii, 12. 11 Σπείρειν πνευματικὰ ---θερίζειν σαρκικὰ, to have one’s 
temporal wants supplied. 12 ’Ekoucla, property. 16 ᾿Ανάγκη .... ἐπίκειταὶ μοι 
.... Paul, ἐξ ἀνάγκης 2 Cor. ix. 7; κατ᾿ ἀνάγκην, Philem. v.14. 17 Οἰκονομίαν 
πιστευθῆναι. 10 ’Ελεύθερος ἐκ .... Paul uses ἐλεύθερος ἀπὸ Rom. vii. 3. 20 
Κερδαίνειν, to win over .... ina different sense, Phil. iii. 8. 22 Γένεσθαι τοῖς πασὶ 
τὰ πάντα. 24 Βραβεῖον λαμβάνειν. 25 Φθαρτὸς .... ἄφθαρτος στέφανος. 26 
Alpa δίρειν. 

Χ, 1, 2 The whole of the description presented in these two verses is sui generis, 
and found no where in Paul. 3 Βρῶμα πνευματικὸν ---τόμα πνευματικὸν. 4 Πνευ- 
ματικῆς xirpac—and specially the idea of the whole phrase, πνευματικῆς ἀκολουθού- 
σῆς πίτρας. So also ἔπινον ἐκ .... Paul uses πιεῖν (2 aor.) with the accusative, 
Rom. xiv. 21. 11 Τύποι συμβαίνειν .... Paul, τύπος simply, Rom. v. 14; or 
yireoOas τύπος, 1 Thess. i. 7; 1 Tim. iv. 12—rd rity τῶν alwywy .... Paul, 
ἔσχαται ἡμέραι, 2 Tim. iii. 1. 13 Πειρασμὸς ἀνθρώπινος εἴληφε, singular both as to 
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the verb and adjective, joined with πειρασμὸς. 15 Ὡς φρονίμοις λέγω. 16 ποτή- 
ριον τῆς εὐλογίας ---κοινωνία αἵματος -- κοινωνία σώματος. 17 Εἷς ἄρτος ...... 
εἶναι, said of Christians communing at the Lord's table. 18 ᾿Ισραὴλ κατὰ 
σάρκα---κοινωνοὶ θυσιαστηρίουι 19 Τὶ οὖν φημι. 20 Δαιμονίοις θύειν ---κοινωνοὺς 
δαιμονίων γίνεσθαι. 21 ΤΙοτήριον δαιμονίων -- τράπεζα δαιμονίων. 27 Καλίω, in 
the sense of inviting to α meal. 32 ᾿Απρόσκοποι, with the dative afer ἰϊ--- πάντα 
πᾶσιν ἀρέσκειν. 

XI. 2 Παραδόσεις κατἔχειν. 3 Θέλω δὲ ὑμᾶς εἰδέναι--- παντὸς ἀνδρὸς κεφαλὴ 
Χριτὸς---κεφαλὴ Χριτοῦ Θεὸς. 4 Κατὰ κεφαλῆς ἔχειν, to cover the head. 5 Καταισ- 
χόνειν, to dishonour, .... Paul, to disappoint, Rom. ν. 5; ix. 33; x. 11---τὸ αὐτὸ 
rg the same thing as, i.e. αὑτὸ with the dative after it. 7 ᾿Ανὴρ .... εἰκὼν cai δόξα 
θεοῦ--- γυνὴ δόξα ἀνδρὸς. 9 Οὐ ἁνὴρ le γυναικὸς, κιτ. Δ. 10 ’Εξουσία, veil οἵ 
token of Ροιοετ.--- ἄγγελοι, spies. 12 Ὁ ἀνὴρ διὰ τῆς γυναικὸς. 14 Φύσις διδάσκει. 
17 Συνέρχεσθαι εἰς τὸ κρεῖττον .... εἰς τὸ ἧττον. 20 Κυριακὸν δεῖπνον. 23 Me 
ραλαβεῖν ἀπὸ .... Paul uses παραλαβεῖν παρὰ, Gal. i. 12; 2 Thess. iii. 6. 24 
Td σῶμα ὑπὲρ ὑμῶν κλώμενον. 25 Μετὰ rd δειπνῆσαι .... Paul no where uses μετὰ 
before the inf. mode preceded by rd.—1 καινὴ διαθήκη iv τῷ ἐμῷ αἴματι. 27 “Br 
χος ἔσται τοῦ σῳματος καὶ τοῦ αἵματος τοῦ Κυρίου. 29 Κρίμα ἐσθίειν cai πίνειν τυὶ 
--διακρίνειν τὸ σῶμα τοῦ Κυρίου. 30 ᾿Ασθενεῖς, εἰοκίῳ ---ἰκανοὶ, many .... Paul 
uses it in the sense of able, sufficient, 2 Cor. ii. 6. 16; iii. 5. 2 Tim. ii. 2. 31 Ase 
κρίνειν, to examine. 84 Διατάσσομαι, to set in order, arrange .... Paul uses it for 
co nmand, Tit. i. 5. 

XII. 3 Ἔν πνεύματι Θεοῦ λαλεῖν---λέγειν ἀνάθεμα ᾿Ιησοῦν ---εἰπεῖν Kt pov 
Ἰησοῦν. 6 ’Βνεργεῖν τὰ πάντα ly πᾶσι .... Paul, ἐνεργεῖν τὰ πάντα, Eph. i. 11. 
7 Φανέρωσις τοῦ πνεύματος. 10 Διακρίσείς, powers of distinguishing .... Paul, 
a different sense, Rom. xiv. 1--- γένη, kinds .... Paul uses γένος for.descent, lineage, 
Phil. iii. 5. 15 Ble ἕν σῶμα βαπτισθῆναι --εἷς ty πνεῦμα ποτισθῆναι .... Paul 
uses ποτίζω no where except in a quotation from the Old Testament, Rom. xi. 20. 
Vs. 15—17. Where is any representation like this, in all the Pauline epistles! 
Paul introduces the same general image, in Rom. xii. 4, 5, as is founded in 1 Cor. 
xii, 12—143 but he does not pursue it into detail. 23 Τιμὴν περιτιθέναι. 24 
Διδόνα τιμὴν .... Paul, ἀποδιδόναι τιμὴν, Rom. ii. 7—rd αὐτὸ μεριμνᾷν. 26 
Midog δοξάζεται---συγχαίρω used absolutely, without any dative following it .... 
Paul employs the dative after it, Phil. ii. 17,18. 27 "Ἐκ μέρους, Paul uses ἀτὸ 
μέρους, Rom. xi. 25; xv. 15. 24. 2 Cor. i. 13; ii. 5. 28 Τιθέναι ἐν τῷ ἐκκλησίᾳ, (0 
constitute officers in the church. 28 Where else are such officers in the church mei 
tioned, a8 ἀντελήψεις, κυβερνήσεις, δυνάμεις ῖ 

ΧΙΠ. 1 Γλῶσσαι ἀγγέλων. 2 ἘΕἰδεῖν μυτήριον---ὅρη μεθιτάνειν. 3 Ψωμίζειν τὰ 
ὑπάρχοντα. 6 Στίγειν, to cover over. 8 ΤΓλῶσσαι παύσονται, the idea of speaking 
in a variety of languages, is not found attached to γλῶσσα, in any of the Pauline 
epistles. 12 Βλέπειν δὲ ἐσόπτρου .... ἐν αἰνίγματι .... πρόσωπον πρὸς πρόσωπον 
-- γινώσκειν ἐκ μίρουρ. 
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XIV. 2 Πνεύματι λαλεῖν μυτήρια. 3 Λαλεῖν οἰκοδομὴν .... παράκλησιν .... 
παραμυθίαν. 5 Οἰκοδομὴν λαβεῖν. 6 Λαλεῖν ἐν ἀποκαλύψει, κι τι λ. 7 Φωνὴν 
διδόναι --- διαστολὴν διδόναι. 9 Eig αἔρα λαλεῖν. 10 Τυγχάνω, to happen, to be; 
«++. Paul, in the sense of obtaining, 2 Tim. ii. 10. 11 Δύναμις, force of, in the 
sense of meaning—elvat βάρβαρὸς τινι. 14, 15 Προσεύχεσθαι γλώσσῳ .. . πνεύματι 
++. »οϊ--ψάλλειν πνεύματι... vot. 16 Βὐλογεῖν τῷ πνεύματι. 19 Aarsiy διὰ 
γνοὺς. 20 Παιδία γίνεσθαι ταῖς φρεσὶ --ταῖς φρεσὶ τέλειοι γίνεσθαι. 22 Εἰς σημεῖον 
εἶναι ..... Paul, onpeidy ἔστι, 2 Thess. iii. 17. 27 Κατὰ δύο, ἢ τρεῖς. 32 Πνεύ- 
para προφητῶν προφήταις ὑποτάσσεται. 33 ᾿Ακαταστασίας θεὸς. 

XV. 1 δὲ οὗ [εὐαγγελίου] σώζεσθες. 3 Ἔν πρώτοις, first .... Paul, πρῶτος, 
Rom. x, 19. 8 "Ἔσχατον πάντων. 10 Eiul ὅ εἰμι. 14 Κενὸν κήρυγμα, κενὴ 
πίστις. 15 Ψευδομάρτυρες τοῦ Θεοῦ. 17 Elvas ἐν ἁμαρτίαις. 20 ᾿Απαρχὴ τῶν 
κεκοιμημένων. 21 Δί ἀνθρώπου ὁ θάνατος ...... Paul, διὰ τῆς ἁμαρτίας ὁ θάνα- 
τος, Rom. ν. 12.——di ἀνθρώπου ἀνάστασις νεκρῶν. Vs. 24—28, a passage al- 
together sui generis. 29 Βαπτιζόμενοι ὑπὲρ τῶν νεκρῶν. 38 Σῶμα διδόναι. 40 
Σῶμα ἐπίγειον. 42 Σπείρεσθαι ἐν φθορᾷ---ἐγείρεσθαι ἐν ἀφθαρσίᾳ---σπείρεσθαι ἐν 
ἀτιμίᾳ---ἐγείρεσθαε ἐν δόξη, κι τ. λ. 44 Σῶμα ψυχικὸν---σῶμα πνευματικὸν. 47 
Ὁ δεύτερος ἄνθρωπος, ὁ Κύριος ἐξ οὐρανοῦ. 49 Φορεῖν εἰκόνα. 50 Σὰρξ καὶ αἷμα, 
kr. d. 51 Μυστήριον λέγειν ...... Paul, μυστήριον λαλεῖν, Col. iv. 3. 52 
Ἐσχάτη σάλπιγξ. 53 Δεῖ γὰρ τὸ φθαρτὸν, κι τιλ. 56 Κέντρον θανάτου, ἡ apap- 
τία---δύγαμις ἁμαρτίας, ὁ νόμος. 57 Διδόναι νῖκος. 

XVI. 2 Μία σαββάτων---τιθέναι παῤ ἑαυτῷ: 7 Ἔν παρόδῳ ἰδεῖν. 9 Θύρα 
ἀνίῳγε μεγάλῃ καὶ ἐνεργὴς. 22 Ἤτω ἀνάθεμα, μαρὰν 40d. 24 Ἢ ἀγάπη μον 
μετὰ, κι τι λ., The whole closing salutation is sui generis. 


Such is the almost incredible mass of peculiar phraseology, in the 
first epistle to the Corinthians. It is possible that there may be in- 
stances, among so many, where I may, through the tedium of such an 
examination, have overlooked some phrase of the same kind in Paul’s 
other epistles. If this be so, the student, who has in his hands a Greek 
Concordance, will be able easily to detect it. In the mean time, I 
venture to affirm with entire confidence, (having repeated my investiga- 
tions a second time,) that the number of such mistakes, at most, is not 
sufficient to affect m any degree the nature of the argument, or the 
force of the appeal. I remark only, that where I have appealed to 
Paul, as not having employed a particular word or phrase, or as not 
using it in a like sense, I mean, of course, that Paul has not done this 
in his other acknowledged epistles. 

If any one is disposed to object to this array of phrases sui gener:s, 
in the first epistle to the Corinthians, and to aver, that many of them 
are nearly like those used by Paul, and that others are occasioned by 
the peculiarity of the subjects of which the writer treats, and that, in 
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general, they are collected with an unsparing hand; I have only to 
reply, that, in all respects, they are as fairly and as sparingly collected 
as those brought forward by Schulz and Seyffarth. For the correctness 
of this, I make the appeal to every unprejudiced man, who has read 
attentively and critically the essays of these authors, in which they 
have brought forward their objections against the genuineness of our 
epistle. 

As a counterpart for the appalling hst of one hundred and eighteen 
ἅπαξ λεγόμενα, in the epistle to the Hebrews, which Seyffarth has pre- 
sented, I offer, 


Il, The ἅπαξ λεγόμενα, in the first epistle to the Corinthians, 


Αγαμος, ἀγενὴς, ἀγνωσία, dyopalw, ἀδάπανος, ἄδηλος, ἀδήλως, ἄδης, ἄζυμος, 
αἴνιγμα, ἀκατακάλνπτος, ἀκολουθέω, ἀκρασία, ἄκων, ἀλαλάζω, ἀμέριμνος, ἀμετακέ- 
ψήτος, ἀμπέλων, ἀνὰ, ἀνακρίνω, ἀνάμνησις, ἀνάξιος, ἀναξίως, ἀνδρίζομαι, ἀντί- 
ληψις, ἀπάγω, ἀπελεύθερος, ἀπερισπάστως, ἀπόδειξις, ἀπολούω, ἀποφέρω, ἄργυρος, 
ἀροτριῶν, ἅρπαξ, ἄῤῥωστος, ἀρχιτέκτων, ἀσθενέστερος, ἀστὴρ, ἀστατίω, ἀσχημονέω, 
ἀσχήμων, ἄτιμος, ἄτομος, αὐλέω, αὐλὸς, αὔριον, ἄφωνος, ἄψυχος. 

Βρόχος, βιωτικὸς, γάλα, γεώργιον, γογγύζω, γραμματεὺς, γυμνητεύομαι, δειπνέω, 
δεῖπνον, διαίρεσιρ, Sidaxrog, διερμηνευτὰς, διερμηνεύω, διόπερ, δουλαγωγέω, δράσ- 
σομαι, ἐγκοπὴ, ἐγκρατεύομαι, εἰδωλεῖον, εἰδωλόθυτον, εἰσακούω, ἔκβασις, ἐκγαμίζω, 
ἐκδέχομαι, ἐκνήφω, ἐκπειράζω, ἔκτρωμα, ἐλεεινὸς, ἐνέργημα, ἔννομος, ἔνοχος, 
ἐντροπὴ, ἐξαίρω, ἐξεγείρω, ἔξεστι, ἐξουσιάζω, ἑῥορτάζω, ἐπαινέω, ἐπιβάλλω, ἐκιθανά- 
τιος, ἐπιθυμητὴς, ἐπισπάομαι, ἐπιτοαυτὸ͵ ἑρμηνεία, ἔσοπτρον, ἑτερόγλωσσοι, εὐγενὴς, 
εὐκαιρέω, εὐπρόσεδρος, εὔσημος, εὐσχημοσύνη, εὐσχήμων, ἠχέω, the form ἤτω frofa 
εἰμὶ, θάπτω, θέατρον, θηριομαχέω, θύω, ἴαμα, ἰσχυρότερος, κάθαρμα, καίω, καλάμῳ, 
κατακαίω, κατακαλύπτομαι, κατάκειμαι, καταστρώννυμι, καταχράομαι, κείρω, κὲἕν- 
rpoy, κιθάρα, κιθαρίζω, κινδυνεύω, κλάω, κλάξζω, κόκκος, κομῆ, κομάω, κορέννυμε, 
κρεῖσσον, in the sense of the adverb better, vii. 38, κριτήριον, κτῆνος, κυβέρνῳῃσες, 
κύμβαλον, κυρίακος. 

Αιθάζω, λογία, λοιδορέω, λοίδορος, λύσις, μαίνομαι, μάκελλον, μακαριώτερος, 
μαλακὸς, μαρὰν ἀθὰ, μέθυσος, μέλει, μετέχω, μηνύω, μοιχὸς, μολύνω, μύριοι, μωρξαι, 
νὴ, νῖκος, νηπιάζω, ξυράω, ὀλοθρευτὴς, ὅλως, ὁμιλία, ὁσάκις, ὄσφρησις, οὐαὶ, οὐδέ.-. 
wore, οὐδέπω, οὐθὲν, οὔπω, ὄφελος, παιδίον, παίζω, πανταχοῦ, παραγίνομαι, Tape 

μένω, παραμυθία, πάροδος, παροξύνομαι, πάσχα, πειθὸς, πεῤιάγω, περιβόλαιον, περε- 
κάθαρμα, περισσότερον, περιτίθημι, περίψημα, περπερεύομαι, πνευματικῶς, ποιμαῖψω,, 
ποίμνη, πόμα, πορνεύω, πορνὴ, ποτήριον, προσεδρεύω, προσϊευνέω, προφητεύω, τ τ α-. 
voy, πυκτεύω, πωλέω, ῥάβδος, ῥιπὴ, σαλπίζω, σελήνη, σῖτος, στάδιος, συγγνώρευ, 
συγκεράννυμι, συζητητὴῆς, συμμερίζομαι, σύμφωνος, συνέρχομαι, συνάγω, συνεεδξῳ,, 
συνήθεια, συστέλλω, σχολάζω, τάγμα, τήρησις, τοίνυν, τύπτω, ὑπέρακμος, ὑπηρᾶτης, 
ὑπωπιάζω, φιλόνεικος, φρὴν, φυτεύω, χαλκὸς, χοϊκὸς, χόρτος, χρηστεύομαι, pwomdg- 
τυρ, ψυχικὸς, ὡσπερεὶ, In the whole, 230 words. 
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In order now to estimate the comparative force of the argument, 
from these ἅπαξ λεγόμενα, we must take into the account the compa- 
rative length of the first epistle to the Corinthians, and of our epistle. 
In the Bible lying before me, the former occupies thirteen pages, the 
latter ten; i. e. the former, in respect to length, is to the latter, as 
thirteen to ten. Now, in the epistle to the Hebrews are found one 
hundred and eighteen ἅπαξ λεγόμενα, according to the reckoning of 
Seyffarth; in the epistle to the Corinthians, if I have reckoned rightly, 
(I have repeated, a second time, the whole examination,) there are 
two hundred and thirty. Consequently, in the epistle to the Hebrews, 
the average number of ἅπαξ λεγόμενα is a little short of twelve to a 
page; while the average number in the first epistle to the Corinthians 
is (within a small fraction) eighteen to a page. 

Certain it is, then, that if the number of ἅπαξ λεγόμενα in our 
epistle proves that it was not from the hand of Paul, it must be more 
abundantly evident that Paul cannot have been the author of the first 
epistle to the Corinthians, which has a proportion of one-half more 
ὅταξ λεγόμενα than our epistle. 

Such is the basis of the arguments, so confidently adduced by Schulz 
and Seyffarth, and so much applauded and trusted in by many other 
critics, It has been often said by logicians, that ‘‘ what proves too 
much, proves nothing.” ‘This is well said; and applied to the case 
before us, it will show, at once, that the very same means used to 
overturn the opinion that Paul was the author of our epistle, would 
overturn the opinion that he wrote any other particular epistle, which 
is universally acknowledged as coming from his hand. 

But what shall we say, when, in addition to all the ἅπαξ λεγόμενα of 
words, we reckon up the phrases of the same sort, which have becn 
adduced above? Is not here a mass of evidence apparently overwhelm- 
ing? Surely, if the first epistle to the Corinthians had been anony- 
mous, the whole body of modern writers, who have attacked the Pauline 
origin of the epistle to the Hebrews, must have, with one unanimous 
voice, disclaimed the first epistle to the Corinthians as belonging to 
Paul. In all respects which have any reference to the number of 
peculiar phrases and words that are ἅπαξ λεγόμενα, the first epistle 
to the Corinthians presents far stronger evidence of not being Pauline 
than our epistle does. 

80 unsafe is this argument, although often produced and much relied 
upon, in respect to the important subject which we are examining ! 
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How much easier, too, is it to make assertions at hazard, on a subject 
of this nature, than it is to go through with the excessive labour of 
verifying such assertions, by means of that great rectifier of wandering 
critics—a Greek Concordance? Had this been done, long ago, the 
world had been spared a great deal of useless labour, and literature 
the record of many a hasty conclusion, from premises unexamined and 
unestablished. 

But further, the argument against the genuineness of the first epistle 
to the Corinthians could be easily amplified, by appealing still farther 
to the same kind of arguments as are adduced against our epistle. 
For example, how easy to ask, “If the first epistle to the Corinthians 
be Paul's, how is it possible, that in so long a letter there is ao discussion 
of Paul’s favourite topics in which he was so deeply interested? How 
comes it about, that we have nothing about justification by faith, 
without the deeds of the law; nothing of the vanity and folly of Jewish 
rites and ceremonies; nothing which asserts the equal rights of Jews 
and Gentiles, and blames the Judaizing teachers and zealots who 
refused to acknowledge this? Where has Paul ever descanted, as here, 
on the subject of spiritual gifts; on the marriage relation, conditions, 
habits, and dress of women; on the Lord’s supper; on the support of 
preachers; on the comparative value of spiritual gifts, and of faith, 
hope, and love; and, above all, on the controverted and speculative 
questions of his time, respecting the manner in which the bodies of 
the saints would rise from their graves, when the last trumpet should 
sound? Where else has Paul, or any other sacred writer, intimated, 
that the regal power of the Messiah would cease after the day of judg- 
ment, and that he would be subjected to the Father? Is there any 
parallel to this epistle, either for matter or manner, in all the acknow- 
ledged writings of Paul ?” 

I might proceed still further, and collect a large number of favourite 
expressions, often repeated, in this epistle, but which seldom or never 
occur in the other Pauline epistles. Many such I have noticed, in the 
course of my investigations; many more than Dr. Schulz has been 
able to collect from the epistle to the Hebrews. And if the two epistles 
to the Corinthians were to be the subject of investigation, instead of 
the first only, the list of ἅπαξ λεγόμενα and ἅπαξ λογιζόμενα, and of 
favourite idioms and peculiar ideas, might be swelled to an enormous 
catalogue. I have observed, as I feel quite well satisfied, more ἅπαξ 
λεγόμενα in the second epistle to the Corinthians in proportion to its 
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length, than in the first; and quite as many peculiar phrases. Ina 
word, after such an investigation as I have been through, I am bold to say, 
that there is not a single epistle of Paul’s which may not be wrested from 
him, by arguments of the very same kind, as those by which the genu- 
ineness of our epistle is assailed, and in all respects of equal validity. 

Unfortunately for the cause of criticism, so just and obvious an 
investigation has not hitherto been entered upon. Most of those who 
have doubted the genuineness of the epistle to the Hebrews, have 
seemed to consider it as quite proper to make out from it all the 
specialities possible, and then to reason from them, without any fear 
of mistake. I have examined their arguments in detail, because I 
wished to show how many hasty and incorrect assertions have been 
brought forward as arguments. I have now exhibited the application 
of the principles, on which their whole argument stands, to one of Paul’s 
epistles, the genuineness of which no critic calls in question. The 
result is so plain, that it cannot be mistaken. 

“But,” it will be asked, “can we never reason, in any case, from 
dissimilarity of language in different compositions, to different persons 
as authors?” No doubt we may, in some cases. But not unless the 
difference be greater than in the case before us. It has been shown 
above, how many striking traits of resemblance to the other letters of 
Paul there are in our epistle. While these remain, the discrepancy 
can never be made out to be great enough to build a sound argument 
upon it. If the question were to be asked, Whether the author of the 
epistle to the Romans could have written the first epistle of John? 
the answer would be easy, nay, almost absolutely certain, from internal 
evidence. But, after all the striking resemblances which can be shown 
between our epistle and Paul’s letters; after proving from actual 
examination, that the list of peculiarities, in one of his most conspicuous 
and acknowledged epistles, is-much greater than in our epistle; after 
making all the reasonable abatements which must be made, from the 
peculiarity of the subjects which are discussed in our epistle, and of 
the condition of those to whom it was addressed; after reflection upon 
the acknowledged fact, that every writer’s style is more or less altered 
by advancing age; by the circumstances of haste or leisure in which 
he writes ; by the topics themselves which he discusses ; by the degree 
of excitement which he feels at the time; above all, taking into con- 
sideration the fact, that every writer who travels to many different 
countries, resides in many different places, and is conversant with a 
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great variety of men and of dialects, is much more liable to change his 
style somewhat, than he who always resides in the same place, and is 
conversant with the same men and books; after taking, I say, ali 
these things into consideration, can any man have reasonable grounds 
to be satisfied, that the peculiarity of style and diction in our epistle 
is such, that its Pauline origin is to be rejected on account of them? 
I will not undertake to answer for others; but for myself, I can say 
with a clear and an abiding conviction, I do not feel that such a 
argument can stand before the impartial tribunal of criticism. 


§ 30. Objections by De Wette. 


While the preceding sheet was under the press, the Historical and 
Critical Introduction to the New Testament, by W. M. L. De Wette, 
came to hand. It was published at Berlin, during the last year; and 
exhibits the views of its celebrated author, in regard to the origin of 
our epistle. 

De Wette is the well-known author of a commentary on the Psalms, 
of a translation of about one-half of the Old and New Testaments, of 
a Hebrew Archeology, of an historical and critical Introduction to the 
Old Testament, and of some other works in the departments of sacred 
criticism and moral science; all of which have attracted: great attention 
on the continent of Europe, on account of the distinguished genius and 
extensive erudition of the author. He is now a Professor, in the Uni- 
versity of Basle, in Switzerland. 

De Wette takes side, as from his habits of thinking and reasoning 
he might be expected to do, with those who deny the Pauline origin 
of our epistle. His arguments are very brief, (as the nature of his 
book required them to be;) and I am nota little surprised to find, 
that, among them all, there is not a single one which is not drawn from 
the works that have been already examined above. 

In regard to the external evidence, he has given many of the principal 
citations, which are adduced in the preceding part of this discussion, 
pp. 79—112. But some important ones he has omitted, which speak 
most unequivocally against the views he gives of the opinion of the 
fathers. For example, he merely refers to Euseb. Ecc. Hist. vi. 25, in 
respect to the very important testimony of Origen, which the reader will - 
find on p. 89 seq. above; simply remarking that “‘ Origen gives up the 
writing down of the epistle by Paul, and only attributes the matter of it 
to him,” (p. 285.) In a note, he subjoins, “« When he [Origen] speaks 
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of the fradition of the churches, it is probable that he means only the 
Alexandrine church.” In regard to such a probability, I must refer the 
reader to what is said above, p. 95.(7.) The probability is vety strong, 
that all of Origen’s homilies must have been published in Palestine; for 
he was licensed to predch but a few months before he was driven from 
Alexandria; see Lardner’s Credib. iii. 194. Whether Origen would, 
under such circumstances, be likely to retain any superstitious veneration 
for the church at Alexandria, every reader will be able to judge, so as to 
satisfy his own mind. It will be remembered, that the testimony m 
question of Origen, is from one of his Homilies on the epistle to the 
Hebrews. 

In the same manner, he has merely made a simple reference to the 
important testimony of Jerome, in his epistle to Dardanus, cited above, 
p- 108; while he has inserted at full length all the passages which might 
serve to show that Jerome had doubts in his own mind, in regard to the 
Pauline origin of our epistle. This he avers to have been the fact. But 
whether there is any just foundation for such an assertion, has already 
been examined above, p. 108 seq. Jerome, no doubt, felt himself 
obliced to use great caution, in regard to the manner in which he spoke 
of the epistle to the Hebrews, because the prevailing sentiment of the 
western churches, in his time, was against the Pauline origin of it. 
More than this can never be fairly deduced, from any of the language 
which he employs. The passages in his epistle to Dardanus, in his com- 
mentary on Matt. xxvi., and in his book De Viris Illustribus c. v. 
(supra, pp. 108, 109,) can never be made to speak less than a decided, 
definite opinion, on the part of Jerome himself, in respect to the Pauline 
origin of our epistle. How should he have been the occasion of revolu- 
tionizing the whole of the western churches, in regard to the sentiment 
under consideration, if this were not the case ? 

Other testimonies, too, De Wette has omitted, which are in favour of 
the Pauline origin of our epistle. In stating the opposition of the Latin 
churches to this sentiment, he has brought forward the doubts of Jerome, 
and of his contemporaries. He has followed these on, down to the 

seventh century, by quoting from Primasius and Isidore Hispaliensis. 
But he has not once hinted, that in this same western church, all those 
distincuished bishops who are mentioned above (p. 108,) admitted our 
epistle to be Paul’s; excepting that he has adduced some of the testi- 
mony of Jerome and Augustine. 
Besides, he has advanced the broad position, that “‘ the western 
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churches originally (anfanglich) denied this epistle to be Paul's.” The 
passages adduced in proof of this, are Euseb. Ecc. Hist. vi. 20, cited 
above, p. 97;) v. 26, (supra p. 102;) the passages from Photius, 
Gobar, and Hippolytus, (supra p. 102;) Tertullian, de Pudicitia, c. 20, 
(supra p. 106 seq.;) Cyprian, de Martyr. c. xi., (supra p. 106;) Jerome, 
Epist. ad Paulinum, (supra p. 109;) and Philastrius, de Heres, c. 89, 
who speaks only of the opinion of others, himself believing the epistle to 
be Paul’s. But De Wette has not said a word, in this connexion, of all 
the evidence adduced in § 12 above, which has relation to this subject ; nor 
of the division of opinion that existed in the Latin churches of later times, 
and before the days of Jerome, in respect to the subject in question. 

Again, in stating the testimony of the eastern churches, De Wette has 
merely brought forward Eusebius, as testifying to the opinions of his 
own times; see Eusebius’ testimony above, p. 96 seq. At the same 
time, he intimates that there were doubts, in that part of the church, in 
regard to the Pauline origin of ourepistle. He has not, however, produced 
a single author from the East who has expressed any such doubts, (and 
this for a very imperious reason ;) while, at the same time, he has sedu- 
lously omitted all those, cited on p. 101 above, who undoubtedly 
ascribed our epistle to Paul. 

Is this, now, an impartial examination and statement of evidence, on 
this great question? And has an author, who writes in this hasty 
manner, without extended examination, and without deliberation, any 
right to find fault with others, when they refuse to receive his allegations 
with implicit credit, and betake themselves to such an examination 2s 
may detect imperfect representation and statements evidently dictated 
by partiality ? 

Next, as to the tnternal grounds of proof that our epistle does not 
belong to Paul. 

These are, without exception, the same as had been before advanced 
by Eichhorn, Ziegler, Bertholdt, Schulz, and Seyffarth; all of which 
have been examined in the preceding pages. De Wette states, very 
categorically, that the language of our epistle is very different from that 
of Paul; and he appeals to Schulz as having most fully shown this, in 
the work which has been already examined. How far the case is a8 
Schulz has represented it, must now be left to the reader to judge for 
himself. 

What most of all surprises me, is, that De Wette should produce, as 
special proof of the alleged discrepancy of style, the formulas of quo- 
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tation, examined p. 176 seq. (18.) above; and also the appellations 
given to the Saviour by the writer of our epistle, examined in p. 182 seq. 
(19.) above; two of the most unlucky of all the arguments which Schulz 
and Seyffarth have adduced. It requires, indeed, a great deal of 
patience and labour to examine this matter to the bottom; more, I am 
quite inclined from bitter experience to believe, than De Wette consumed 
in writing the whole of the article in his Introduction, which has respect 
to our epistle. 

Besides these two cases of diversity of style, De Wette has proceeded | 
to cite a large list of words; all of which are taken from Schulz and 
Seyffarth, and have already been the subject of particular examination. 
With an adventurous step, and without even opening his Greek Concor- 
dance for investigation, he has followed his leaders in this hazardous 
path, and even selected the words examined above, on p. 197 (34.,) 
p- 198 (37.,) not omitting the most unfortunate of all Dr. Schulz’s 
guesses, viz. the phrases on p. 199 (40.,) above. The word πίστις, too, 
has come in for its usual share of discrepancy, (see above, p. 159, e,) 
and also βασιλεία τοῦ Θεοῦ and τελείωσις. 

He avers, moreover, after Schulz, that the comparison and symbolical 
use of the Old Testament passages and ordinances, is foreign to the 
manner of Paul, and like to that of Philo. (See on this subject p. 131 
seq. (3.) above.) He asserts, too, that Paul could not have represented 
Christianity so correspondent with Judaism, nor Christ as high priest; 
nor would he have been silent about his office of apostle to the heathen, 
nor concealed the fact, that the Christian religion was designed as well 
for Gentiles as Jews. 

Yet, how many of Paul’s epistles there are, in which these topics are 
not insisted on, and which De Wette himself does not suppose to be 
spurious, he does not seem once to have thought of. How is it possible 
that such a writer as Paul should be limited to one circle of objects, and 
reasoning, and expression? De Wette would not like to have the 
genuineness of his own works tried by such a rule of scrutiny. 

On the question, To whom was our epistle directed? De Wette has 
exhibited a singular method of treating the subject. He endeavours to 
present difficulties that lie in the way of supposing that it was directed 
to any church; and then comes to the conclusion, that probably it was 
not originally an epistle, but the composition of some companion of 
Paul, who added the personal allusions toward the close of the letter, for 
the sake of giving credit to it as a composition of the apostle ; so that all 
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investigation about either the author of the epistle, or the persons to 
whom it is directed, is in vain and useless, pp. 292—294. It seens 
after all, then, that the author of our epistle is 8 dissembler and dis- 
honest man; aiming to stand upon the credit of Paul, because he fears 
that his own credit is insufficient. But.can any candid reader of ou 
epistle refuse to see the unequivocal marks of sincerity, candour, high- 
raised benevolent feeling, and spiritual comprehensive views, every where 
exhibited? I repeat it, had the writer of such a piece any need of prop- 
ping up himself, by the aid of even Paul’s name and authority? Then 
how futile, nay foolish, the attempt to do so, if his style, diction, manner, 
reasoning, quotations, circle of thought—in a word, every thing—is 6 
toto ceelo diverse from that of Paul, as Schulz, Seyffarth, and De Wette 
represent it! Where were the eyes and understandings of the readers! 
Could they not detect the imposture? And then what would become of 
the epistle, and of the reputation of the man who wrote it? One ought 
to have better reasons than these, to abandon the convictions which 2 
thorough investigation will force upon him. 


§ 31. Objections ὃν Boehme. 


The work of De Wette, noticed in the preceding section, was eccom- 
panied by a recent work of C. F. Boehme, comprised in a volume of 
about 800 pages; which contains an introduction to our epistle, anda 
translation of the same, followed by a copious commentary. Of the 
author little is known in this country, and, if I may judge by such 
reviews of books in Germany as I have perused, little is said in his own 
country respecting him. The work was printed at Leipsic in 1825. 

Like the critics whose works have been examined in the preceding 
sections, Boehme sets out with the most unqualified assertions respecting 
the discrepancies of style and manner, between the author of our epistle, 
and all the other writers of the New Testament. He asserts, that “ 23 
to the form and method of his work, the rhetorical construction of tt, 
and the constant and accurate observance of order, our author far excels 
the other contemporary sacred writers.” He extols the art which the 
writer of our epistle uses, in order to persuade those whom he addressed 
to follow his advice ; in particular, be gives as examples of this, 
Heb. iii. 7—iv. 13, where the writer very dexterously, as be says, turns 
the promise of rest in the land of Canaan, into a promise of rest in the 
heavenly world; to which he adds Heb. xi. 8—16, where, he avers, that 
‘ the author by the aid of his rhetorical art, and contra fidem kistorie, 
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has rendered it aliquatenus probabile, that Abraham and the other 
patriarchs had a spiritual rest in view.” 

With many other eulogies he loads the author of our epistle, on 
account of his art, his eloquence, and his excellent Greek ; and from all 
this, (as was to be anticipated,) he comes to the conclusion, that the 
author could not be Paul, nor any of the other writers of the New Testa- 
ment, being far superior to them all. 

Into the historieal and critical examination of this question, however, 
he does not even pretend to go. He avers, that to do se would be merely 
agere actum. “ie considers the works of Schulz, Seyffarth, and Ziegler, 
as having finafly settled the question, beyond any hope of retrieve by 
those who advocate the Pauline origin of our epistle; and after appeal- 
ing to the authors just named, and to the considerations which he has 
himself suggested, in respect to the discrepancies of style and manner 
between the author and Paul, he concludes by saying, ‘‘ that Paul was 
not the author, satis superque demonstratum est, a nobis aliisque.” 

This is indeed a summary method of despatching a question of this 
nature ; certainly it is a method, which spares writers and readers a great 
deal of severe labour and study. Unfortunately, however, for all these 
rhetorical appeals to the mere feelings and imagination of men, there are 
some, at least, who believe in the Pauline origin of our epistle, that are 
too φιλόπονοι to shrink from bringing the whole matter to the test of 
actual investigation, and who will insist upon it, that those who make 
assertions are bound in duty to prove them. 

The work of Boehme, under examination, is not one which bids fair to 
bring any accession of strength to the cause of those who deny the 
Pauline origin of our epistle ; and all which I could wish to say respect- 
ing his suggestions, has been already said in the preceding pages. 

I cannot deny, however, that he has exhibited something new in his 
book. He has endeavoured to show, that Silas, or Silvanus, was the 
author of our epistle, and that it was directed to the church at Antioch ; 
conjectures, which not only have not a single voice of ancient testimony 
in their favour, but which are destitute of any circumstances that render 
them even in a slight degree probable. I cannot help thinking of 
Boehme’s introduction to his work, much as one of his countrymen 
thinks of a certain author, who has made some noise of late in the 
medical world: “4 He has some new things, and some true things; but 
his new things are not true things, and his true things are not new 
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§ 32. Hebraisms of the Epistle. 


All the writers, who have declared against the Pauline origin of our 
epistle, have appealed to Origen’s declaration, ᾿Αλλὰ ἐςὶν ἡ ἐκπιτολὴ 
συνθέσει τῆς λέξεως “EXAnvexwrépa, the epistle [to the Hebrews] tn the 
texture of tts style is more conformed to the Greek idiom, [than the 
epistles of Paul]. Eichhorn, Bertholdt, Ziegler, Schulz, Seyffarth, De 
Wette, Boehme, and others, have one and all urged this consideration, 
and insisted upgp it, that Origen’s judgment, on this point, must be 
considered as decisive. 

In respect to the general principles of criticism, which are to regulate 
our investigation of such a matter, I have already said all which I wish 
to say, p. 215 seq. (4.) The actual comparison of our epistle with the 
acknowledged epistles of Paul has also been made, pp. 173—209 above. 
It may, however, be of some importance to add, in this place, a list of 
some of the Hebraisms which occur in our epistle, in order to meet the 
very categorical assertion of De Wette and Boehme, that ““ the style of 
our epistle is not only. very different from that of Paul, but he composes 
in purer Greek, and With a far more oratorical diction.” 


Words and phrases used in a Hebraistic sense, or in a way different from what is usual 
in the Greek classics. 


Cuap. I. 1 Πατράσι, ancestors of old time, MAN. Seldom or 
never does classical Greek so employ this word. ‘Ex’ ἐσχάτου τῶν ἧμε- 
ρῶν, the time of the Messiah, the last age of the world, DO*T MUR: 
purely Hebrew. 2 Κληρονόμος, lord, ruler, WI; in classic Greek, one 
who takes by lot or by testament. 3 Δόξα, splendor, brightness, radi- 
ance, aD ; in Greek, opinion, sentiment, maxim, fame, honour. 
Ὑποστάσεως αὐτοῦ, of his substance, i. e. of himself, WOXY, TWDY 
Καθαρισμὸν .... τῶν ἁμαρτιῶν, expiation for sin, DWDDIN, (Sept. καθα- 
ρισμὸς, Exod. xxix. 36; χχχ. 10;) see Comm. in loc. Μεγαλωσύνη, 
majesty, excellence, IVVIN: 773; not found in the classics. '"Ev ὑψηλοῖς, 
tn heaven, in the world above, dIND2, Sept. ἐν ὑψηλοῖς. 4 Κεκληρονό- 
pnxev, obtained, WY; Greek, to acquire by lot, to inherit. Same word 
in i. 14, 

I omit purposely all the guotations which follow here, and all through- 
out the epistle, which are made from the ancient Scriptures; because, 
as they were doubtless made, in general, from the Septuagint version, 
they cannot be justly considered as properly belonging to the style of 
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our author. If the Hebraisms in all these quotations were to be added 
to the list of those in the rest of the epistle, it would make it to appear 
something very different from ‘EXAnvewrépa. Whether Origen did, or 
did not, mean to exclude them, no one, so far as I know, has yet 
attempted to show. 

II. 2 Λόγος, commination, command, or revelation, “YT ; not so in the 
classics. 3 Lwrnplac, the Christian religion with its threats and pro- 
mises ; certainly not a classical sense of the word. 4 Avyapeot, mira- 
culous powers, miracles, ΓΕΔ, Ὁ, IND, all of which the Septuagint 
translate by δύναμις ; in the “classics, not 80. Θέλησιν, a word unknown to 
he Attics. 5 Οἰκουμένην μέλλουσαν, the gospel dispensation, RIT Oy: 
purely Jewish. 10 Δόξαν, future happiness, a glorious condi- 
tion in another world; peculiar to Helenistic Greek. 11 ᾿Αγιάζων 
and dyalopevor, making atonement for, and, those for whom atone- 
ment is made, or, who are expiated, Up and “Dd are both rendered by . 
ἁγιάζω in the Septuagint ; in the classics, ἁγιάζω means to consecrate, 
to make or declare sacred. ᾿Αδελφοὺς, socios, amicos, eyusdem nature 
participes, OFTN ; classics, either children of the same parents, or near 
relatives, kindred by descent. 12 ’ExxAnola, public religious assembly, 

ne TINY, ΜΡ; classics, public civil assembly. 14 Σαρκὸς καὶ αἵμα- 
τὸς, human mature, corporeal state or condition, WW, DI=W5), see 
Gen. ix. 4, and in the New Testament, 1 Cor. xv. δῦ. Matt. xvi. 17. 
Gal. i. 16. al.; not so used in the classics. Karapyhey, to destroy, to 
render null or inefficactous ; classics, to be idle, to remain sluggish or 
inactive. Διάβολον, Satan, WOW, the devil ; classics, a slanderer, an 
accuser. 16 ᾿Αγγέλων, angels, "heavenly messengers, DYDNOD ; ; in the 
classics, ἄγγελος means messenger, or message. Σπέρματος, progeny, 
offspring, JN, frequent in the New Testament, and three times in our 
epistle ; rarely, if ever, has it this sense among the classics. The fre- 
quency of it is Hellenistic. 

Ill. 1 ’Αδελφοὶ ἅγιοι, OWATP, Ps. xvi. 3 et seepe, professed people of 
God, worshippers of God; in a sense different from the ἅγιος of the 
Classics. Κλήσεως ἐπονρανίον, invitations or privileges of the gospel ; 
no parallel in common Greek. ᾿Απόστολον καὶ ἀρχιερέα τῆς ὁμολογίας ; 
such a combination is utterly foreign to the classics. 2 Οἴκῳ in the sense 
of worshippers of God, the assembly of the faithful, Ma, OuTON NVA; 
peculiar to Hellenistic Greek. So 13 Ka® ἑκάστην ἡμέραν, ov o> 
continually, constantly. Σκληρύνω, PIT. TWP, applied to the heart 
or mind; literally used only in the classics. 16 Dapexlxpavay, iTV 
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YD, not of classic usage. 17 Προσώχθιζε, OY; not a classic ποιά. 
Αμαρτήσασι, OND, sinners, vwlators of divine precepts ; classic usage, 
to miss the mark, to fail, &c.; the sense of sinners or offenders, as in 
our epistle, is seldom and doubtful in the classics. Κῶλα, carcases 
corpses, M28 ; - in common Greek, members, limbs. 18 Keraxavow 
WAM, rest, * future rest or happiness ; Greek, a causing of rest, siling, 
quieting. 

IV. 2 Εὐαγγελισμένοι, WA, used here in a more appropriate and pect- 
liar sense than in the classics. Ὁ λόγος τῆς ἀκοῆς, YOU, τυροῦ, found 
in Paul, 1 Thess. ii. 13; the words are classic, but the combination is 
altogether diverse from any in the classics. 12 Ζῶν, perpetual, endur- 
tng, or active, ‘TT, as in Ἢ ON; not in the classics. 13 Οὐκ .... κτίσις, 
55 "Ὁ, Greek οὐδὲν, no creature, nothing ; κτίσις, in the classics, means, 
the act of creating. 14 Οὐρανοὺς, DIY, the Hebrew idea of the frr- 
mament above. ‘Opodoylac, religion, professed subjection to Christ, 
Sept. for V3, votum. 15 ᾿Ασθενείας, moral weaknesses, Sept. for 
Swine stumbling, and yr claudicatio ; classics, physical weakness, 
with various shades. 16 Θρόνος τῆς χάριτος, without a parallel in the 
classics. ; 

V. 3 Προσφέρειν, to offer gifts and sacrifices to God, IY ὉΠ 
#7; in Greek, not appropriate to this sacred rite. 7 Ἐἰσακουσθεὶς, 
delivered, saved, Sept. for PAN, IY. 12 Ta στοιχεῖα τῆς ἀρχῆς τῶν 
λογίων ; such an expression is wanting in the classics. άλακτος ..»" 
τροφῆς, not a classical metaphor. 13 Λόγον δικαιοσύνης, Chresttan οἵ 
religious doctrine ; without an example in the classics. 

VI. 1 Νεκρῶν ἔργων deadly, destructive works, ‘YW, ITN occidere, 
Septuagint, νεκρὸς. 2 Βαπτισμῶν διδαχῆς, ἐπιθέσεὼς τε χειρῶν, foreign 
to the classics; as is κρίματος αἰωνίον. 4 Πνεύματος ἁγίον, wie ΓΤ; 
an expression and an idea foreign to all the classics. 5 Καλὸν... «ῥῆμα, 
promise of good, 80 ΔΙ 737 often in Hebrew; classics, declaration, 
any thing uttered. Δυνάμεις μέλλοντος αἰῶνος, miraculous powers undet 
the gospel dispensation; an utter stranger to the classic authors. 
" Βοτάνην, any kind of fruit which the earth produces, 2WY; in Greek, 
simply herbage, vegetation. 10 Ele τὸ ὄνομα αὑτοῦ, toward him, toward 
his cause, for his sake, (iow?,) ὅ ὄνομα being pleonastic, as in Hebrew. 
12 Μακροθυμίας, patient waiting, TDN, prolongatio, Sept.; which I 
cannot find in the classics. Τῆς ἐπαγγελίας, the promised blessing: 
classic sense, promise. 

VII. 1 Θεοῦ ὑψίστον, γῶν; ; the words are classic Greek, but the 
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combination is Hebrew. Κοπῆς, slaughter, Ma; Greek, hewing, ent- 
ting out. 3 ᾿Απτάτωρ, ἀμήτωρ, without any genealogy of parents ; the 
classic writers apply these words to their gods, and to orphan children, 
in quite a different sense. 4 ’Ακροθινίων, spoils in general, (see Gen. 
xiv. 20 ;) classics, first fruits, part of the spoils of war presented to the 
gods. Πατριάρχης, MINT WN; I cannot find any trace of this word 
in the classics. 5 ᾿Αποδεκατόω, to tithe, to take a tenth part, WY s 
peculiar to Hebrew Greek. Ἐξεληλυθότας ἐκ τῆς ὀσφύος, ᾿Αβραὰμ, 
ory Oey’ ; the Greeks said, γεννᾶσθαι ὑπὸ τινος, in such a case, 
80 that the above expression is purely Hebrew. 6 Aexardw, as ἀποδεκα- 
row inv. 5. 10 Ἔ» τῇ ὀσφύι τοὺ πατρὸς, see above on v. 5. 11 Τελείωσις, 
masense sui generis. 16 Σαρκικῆς, perishable, short-lived, W2; not 
found in the classics in such a sense. 20 Ὁρκωμοσίας, peculiar | to our 
epistle; the classic ὁρκωμόσια (with antepenult accent) is an adjective, 
ἱερὰ being understood after it. 22 Διαθήκης, in the sense of the 
Hebrew ΠΡ. 

Vill. 2 ᾿Αγίων, plur., Ow Tp Ὁ; classics, ἅγιον. Σκηνῆς, the 
divine OTN, 5120 5 classics, a δα tent or dwelling. 6 Μεσίτης, in 
a different sense from what is usual in the classics, The long quotation 
from the Septuagint that follows, is hot more Hebraistic than the sur- 
rounding context. 

IX. 1 Δικαιώματα, ordinances, arrangements, DSW ; classics, 
sentence of justice, decision, just action or requisition. 5 ‘IAaorfpioy, 
B35, Septuagint word ; classics, ἱλαστήριος -ia, -ov, adjective. 9 Πα- 
ῥαβολὴ, symbol ; classics, comparison, similitude in speech or writing. 
ἢ] ᾿Αρχιερεὺς μελλόντων ἀγαθῶν, unlike any thing in the classics. 
12 Ταύτης τῆς κτίσεως, of the present world; κτίσις in the classics, 
means, the act of creating. Εὑράμενος, form sui generis. 13 Κεκοι- 
νωμένους, the unclean, pyr, vor; Greek κοινόω to comrhunicate, to 
share, to render common. ᾿Αγιάζει, puryies, WI); Greek, to conse- 
crate, to devote. 16 Φέρεσθαι accidere, to happen; it is sui generis. 
18 ᾿Εγκεκαένισται, was ratified ; classics, to renew. 22 Aiuarexyvolac, 
sut generis. 26 Καταβολῆς κόσμου, a combination unknown to the 
classics, Συντελείᾳ τῶν αἰώνων, the end of the former dispensation; no 
where in common Greek. 28 ‘Apapriag, sin-offering, sacrifice for sin, 

P BUN ; not in the classics. 

Χ, 1 Eleéva, complete image, perfect delineation, (in distinotion from 
σκιὰ, an imperfect sketch,) MIAH; the Greek εἰκὼν is simply, image. 
Τιλειῶσαι, in a more pregnant sense than any classic usage gives to it, 
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13 Τεθῶσιν ot ἐχθροὶ αὑτοῦ ὑποπύξιον τῶν ποδῶν αὑτοῦ, a phrase purely 
Hebraistic in its hue; see Ps. cx. 1. [2.] 20 Ζῶσαν, qualifying such ἃ 
word a8 ὁδὸν, is a combination unknown to the classics. 22 ᾽᾿Εῤῥαντισ- 
μένοι rac καρδίας, altogether Hebrew in its hue. 25 Ἡμέρα, the day of 
the Lord, the day of terror, DY, MMT OW, altogether in a Hebrew 
sense. 27 Πυρὸς ζῆλος, ὮΝ nn, exactly ‘Hebrew. 29 Kotyoy, an unelean 
thing ; see under ix. 13. 32”A0Anow . . . παθημάτων, a method of expres- 
sion foreign tothe classics. 35 Παῤῥησίαν, confidence, Christian trust ; clas- 
sics, boldness or freedom of speech. Μισθαποδοσίαν, reward ; sui generis. 
XI. 3 Αἰῶνας, worlds, ΟΝ, entirely Jewish. "Phare, 
command, “01, WON; Greek, saying, thing said. 5 ᾿ἸΙδεῖν θάνατον, 
INO ΠΝ, ITY FN. Οὐχ εὑρίσκετο, WIN; foreign to the classics. 
6 MieOaxoddrnc I cannot find in classic Greek. 7 Κόσμον, the ungodly, 
the world who were sinful; not of classic usage. Δικαιοσύνης, justi- 
Sying, of justification ; classics, equity, uprightness. 9 Συγκληρονόμων, 
joint-possessors ; foreign, in this sense, to common Greek. 19 Ἔν καρα- 
βολῇ, peculiar method of expression. 34 Στόματα μαχαίρας, the edge 
of the sword, ΔΒ, unknown to the classic authors. 37 "Ey φόνῳ 
μαχαίρας, with the murderous sword, a Hebrew combination. 

XII. 6 Παιδεύει, chastises, ἼΘ᾽, and ver. 7 παιδείαν, chastisement, 
“AD: the meanings here given to these two words are seldom, if ever, 
given in the classics. 9 Τῆς σαρκὸς ἡμῶν πατέρας, a Hebrew, not a 
classic combination of ideas; σαρκὸς meaning the physical man, in 
distinction from the mental one. Τῷ πατρὶ τῶν πνευμάτων : Hebrew, 
Wwa 22? nim TN, Num. xvi. 22, xxvii. 16; foreign to all the 
classics. 10 ᾿Αγιότητος, can hardly be found, I believe, in the classics. 
It is a Hellenistic term, corresponding to wip. 11 Καοκὸν εἰρηνικὸν, 
peaceful fruit, i. 6. happy fruit, "5 Diy; εἰρηνικὸν here manifestly 
bearing the Hebrew-Greek, and not the classic sense. 14 Οὐδεὶς ὄψεται 
τὸν Κύριον, 80 TINY NO MT BN TY ND MT; the whole form 
of expression is manifestly Hebraistic. 16 Βρώσεως μιᾶς, one meal ; 
classics, the act of eating, or food. The certainty that meal is the idea 
here, arises from the adjunct μιᾶς. Πρωτοτόκια, Heb. NID; not used 
in the classics. 19 Mj) προστεθῆναι αὑτοῖς λόγον, TY AD ‘nba als Pe 
a Hebrew and not a Greek mode of expression. 22 Μυριάσι, 12>. mia, 
the usual Hebrew expression for a large indefinite number; the Latins 
said, sexcenti. 23 ᾿Απογεγραμμένων ἐν οὐρανοῖς, or ana 53, Is. 
iv. 3. Comp. Ex, xxxii. 32. Ps. Ixix. 28. Dan. xii, 1., Luke x. 20, 
&c. An expression altogether Hebraistic. 
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XIII 3"Ovrec ἐν σώματι, in a frail dying state ; not so expressed in 
the classics. The mode of expression comes from the Hebrew, 3. 
1 ‘Hyoupévwy, teachers, spiritual guides, DN XID; classic sense 
"never that of teachers. 8 Χθὲς καὶ σήμερον, DVN Sone; where, in 
all the classics, is the like of this, in order to designate ‘all past and 
present time? 15 Θυσίαν αἰνέσεως .... κάρπον χειλέων ; the idea of 
sacrifice of praise, is Hebrew, Lev. vii. 12, FHFVJ Mt, comp. Ps. 1. 14. 
23. As to κάρπον χειλέων, there is nothing in the classics like it. Plainly 
it has its original in the Hebrew, ΠΕ om mw), Hos. xiv. 3, we 
will render to thee the calves [i. e. the offering, the fruit] of our lips, 
or rather, we will render to thee calves with our lips. 16 Θυσίαις, as 
applied to εὐποιΐας καὶ κοινωνίας, is purely a Hebrew application. 17 Ὑπὲρ 
τῶν ψυχῶν ὑμῶν, for you, ὨΞΉΒΣ); the Greeks, ὑπὲρ ὑμῶν. 


In this selection, I have aimed at taking only the more obvious words and 
phrases. It might be much enlarged, by more strenuously urging the prin- 
ciple, in all respects, of dissimilarity to the Greek classic writers. That 
an idea is peculiar to the Christian dispensation, and unknown to the 
classic authors, has not been the basis of my selection in any case, unless 
at the same time there is a phraseology, which is as foreign to the Greeks 
as the idea itself. If all the ideas which are not classical, were to be 
the guiding principle in our selection, there would be no end of examples. 
But this would not be a fair and proper method of proceeding. It is the 
diction, and phraseology, and the sense which is given to the words em- 
ployed, that are asserted to be ‘EAAnvcwrepa. In this shape have I 
endeavoured to meet the thing; and the reader has the result before him. 

With such a result in view, what matters it, whether De Wette, Schulz, 
Seyffarth, or even Origen himself, tells us that our epistle is almost 
classical Greek, and that all runs smoothly and oratorically on? As 
to this last assertion, I have only to ask, that those who make it would 
translate and explain Heb. i. 9, 10.; ii. 3, 4. 15; iv. 3—9; v. δ. 
7—9; vi. 1,2; vii. 1—3. 8,9. 15, 16; 1x. 9, 10, 15—17. 27, 28; 
x. 5—9. 20; xi. 3. 39,40; xii. 18—24. 27, 28; xu. 7—9. 11I—13; 
to which I might easily add many other passages. If they will find 
Greek more elliptical, more involved, more intricate and dark, in all the 
epistles of Paul, 1 will thank them for the discovery.—I must add. also, 
that the list of Hebraisms and unclassical usage, in our epistle, would 
have been much more swelled, if I had not omitted to repeat the same 
words, so often as I found them repeated and used in a Hebraistic or 
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in a Hebraistic or unclassical manner. Such words are ἀδελφὸς, ἄγως 
ἁγιαζω, ἁμαρτία, ἀσθένεια, δικαίωμα, ἐγκαινίξω, ἐπαγγελία, καθ᾽ ἡμέραν, 
κληρονόμος, κληρονομέῳ, κατάπανσις, λόγος ἀρχῆς; μισθαποδοσία, μεγαλω- 
σύνη, μεσίτης, νεκρὸς, οἶκος, σὰρξ, τελειόω, and others. 

I make the appeal now with boldness, and call upon those who 
assert the almost classic style and manner of our epistle, to produce 
more true Hebraisms, and more idioms foreign to the Greek classics, 
in any of Paul's acknowledged epistles. I will even venture to make 
another offer; which is, that I will show that some at least of his 
acknowledged epistles exhibit less Hebrew colouring, when they shall 
have shown that some of them exhibit more. 

It does not signify to beat the air, in this contest. Assertions are 
one thing; facts are another. If Origen and all the Greek fathers 
were to assert, that our epistle is EAAnvixerepa than Paul’s, it could 
not make it so. “Τὸ the work of examination,” would be my reply. 
Let every critic go to this work, for himself, if be knows enough of 
Hebrew idiom to do it: and the result will be an abiding conviction, 
that Origen had as little reason for the assertion in question, as he had 
for the adventurous remark which he has made, on the use of the Greek 
article by the sacred writers. Origen’s assertion, and every other man’s, 
on this subject, can be brought to the test; and he who subjects them 
to this process, I am persuaded, will find himself brought, at last, if he 
will examine impartially and fully, to a firm conviction that they are 
mere assertions, and nothing more. 


§ 33. Alexandrine hue of the Epistle. 


Eichhorn, who has so strenuously insisted that Paul is not the 

author of our epistle, has endeavoured to show, that it is probably of 
Alexandrine origin. But the arguments which he adduces for this 
purpose, seem to me incapable of standing the test of a critical exami- 
nation. 
_ (1.) “Το author of the epistle to the Hebrews treats the ancient 
Jewish Scriptures as containing a mysterious and secret sense, concealed 
under the words. He also regards the various ritual observances of 
the ancient law, only as types and shadows of things under the Chris- 
tian dispensation, Heb, x. 1; ix.8. Philo of Alexandria expresses 
the same views, De confus. Ling. p. 348.” Eichh. Einleit. p. 442. 

That the general views of the author of our epistle in regard to the 
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meaning and object of Jewish rites coincided with those of Philo, 
I should not be at all disposed to deny. But who is going to show us, 
that these were not founded in truth? If, as 1 believe, the Jewish 
dispensation bad its origin in divine communications and directions, 
there can be no rational doubt that it had some important end in view. 
Surely, now, the sacrifices and various rites of external purification 
could never, in and of themselves, be deemed an object worthy of 
special divine interposition and command. Their connexion with some 
higher and more spiritual object and end, was what stamped their 
highest real value upon them. In any other point of view, they could 
scarcely be thought worthy of the character of Him who requires men 
to worship him in spirit and in truth. 

That a man of such enlarged views as Philo, should have seen and 
felt this, and that Paul should have done the same, is not a matter 
of wonder to any one, who considers the tendency of an enlightened 
mind to look on the spiritual design of religion as infinitely the most 
important and interesting part of it. 

What can be more diverse, however, than the particular form which 
Philo gives to his speculations op this subject, and that in which the 
ideas of our author are developed? Philo allegorizes on every thing, 
and every where, almost without distinction. The historical facts in the 
book of Genesis, the connexion of Abraham with Sarah and Hagar, and 
all other occurrences related in the Pentateuch, are, if occasion presents 
an opportunity, converted into allegory, and made the theme of exube- 
rant speculative mysticism. Neither is there one word in all, which 
has any relation to the Messiah, or to his atoning sacrifice. 

How very different the types and shadows presented by our epistle 
are, the intelligent and critical reader need not be informed. All 1s 
brought to bear on one single point—the death of Christ, the propi- 
tiatory sacrifice for sin made by it, and the effectual reconciliation to 
God accomplished in this manner. 

To reason, then, as Eichhorn has done, is just the same, as to bring 
forward the allegation, that Philo believed in the existence of one 
supreme God: that the writer of the epistle to the Hebrews did the 
game, and then draw the inference, that the writer of this epistle must 
therefore have lived, or at least been nurtured, at Alexandria. I ven- 
ture to say, that there never has been 80 rational an account of the 
object of the Jewish ritual, as the author of our epistle gives: nor one 
so worthy of the great Author of the old and the new dispensations, 
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nor so consonant with the fundamental maxim, that “ God is a spirit, 
and requires men to worship him in a spiritual manner.” 

(2.) ‘Philo intimates, that the higher mysteries of the Jewish 
religion are only for the initiated, μύταις. In like manner our epistle, 
v.11; vi 3.” Einleit. p. 444. 

I can find no trace of reserve in our epistle, in regard to the ἀμύστοις, 
or uninitiated, The expression of deep regret, that those whom the 
writer addresses had not made higher acquisitions of religious know- 
ledge, I can easily find. Severe reproof for such negligence, I see; 
but not a word about any distinctions between μύσται and ἄμνοτοι, 
initiated and uninitiated, am I able to discover. Philo, in respect to 
this, is more than half a Grecian Platonist; but the writer of our epistle 
practises no concealment at all. 

(3.) “The Alexandrine author of the book of Wisdom has praisd 
wisdom on account of its nature and qualities, and then adduced his- 
torical examples to illustrate all this, Wied. :—1x; x. 1; xvi. 1. 80, 
the author of the epistle to the Hebrews, after urging and eulogizing 
faith, adduces historical examples of it, in chap. xi., in order more 
strongly to impress its importance.” p. 445. 

To which one may reply, that from the days of the author of oar 
epistle, down to the present time, almost every practical writer on 
religion, and every preacher on the subject of faith, has done the same. 
But does this prove, that every such writer and preacher was born or 
nurtured at Alexandria? Can a thing, 80 obvious to the common sense of all 
men, as the appropriate method of treating a subject, be adduced, to estab- 
lish a special relation between any two men, as to country or education. 

(4.) ‘Many thoughts and expressions, in the epistle to the Hebrews, 
resemble those of Philo,” p. 446, seq. 

So Eichhorn, who has occupied several pages with detailing expres 
sions which afford such resemblances. So Schulz, also, who has 
ocupied fourteen pages with alleged parallels of this nature, printed πὶ 
opposite columns. I have examined all these with attention, and must 
confess, that the impression made upon me by them, is very different 
from that which Eichhorn and Schulz appear to have received. 

To any considerate man, who makes this examination, it will very 
naturally occur, that the author of our epistle and Philo were contem- 
poraries. At least, the former must have come upon the stage before 
the latter left it. Then, both were educated as Jews; both were deeply 
read in the Jewish Scriptures, above all, in the law of Moses, Both 
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thought, reasoned, and expressed themselves as Hebrews, writing in 
Greek. Both had the same views, fundamentally, of the great points 
of the religion of Moses. Both had high moral feelings, and a deep 
interest in them. Could it be possible, now, that there should not be 
points of resemblance between Philo and our author, when writing on 
similar subjects! Surely not, any more than that there should not be 
points of similarity between the sentiments of a Christian divine in any 
particular age and country, and those of another, near the same age, in 
a different country. 

Both Philo and our author often appeal to the Jewish Scriptures. 
And because they deduce from them like sentiments, does this prove 
that our author must have been of the Alexandrine school? Why is not 
the argument just as good the other way, viz. to prove that Philo must 
have belonged to some other country, i. 6. to that in which our author | 
lived? All that such resemblance can prove is, that both belonged to 
the Mosaic school ; and who will deny this ? 

I may venture, however, to go farther, and to aver, that the disstmz- 
larity of style, between our epistle and the works of Philo, as they 
appear in the copious extracts made by Schulz, is so great, that one 
might almost as well think of proving an alliance between some heathen 
writer of Greek and our epistle, as between the latter and Philo. The 
moment Philo departs from his Septuagint text, he goes off to an idiom 
as different from that in our epistle, as can well be conceived of ina 
Hebrew, writing on moral subjects, and making the Old Testament the 
basis of his speculations. Every critical reader who inspects the parallels 
of Dr. Schulz can judge for himself of this; and to every such one the 
appeal is fearlessly made, in regard to the point in question. 

The writers whom I am now controverting, are indebted to J. B. 
Carpzoff, (Exercitt. Sac. in Paulli epist. ad Hebreeos, ex Philone Alex- 
andrino, Helmst. 1750,) for the materials, which they have wrought up 
into the form of an argument for the Alexandrine origin of our epistle. 
But they do not once seem to have reflected, that if the same iron dili- 
gence, which Carpzoff has exhibited in his work, had been applied to the 
acknowledged epistles of Paul, in the same way, as large a harvest of 
resemblances might have been gathered. In regard to allegory, for 
example, (which is a main point of alleged resemblance,) what could be 
more obvious, than to appeal to 1 Cor. x. 1—6; x. 11. Rom. v. 14. 
1 Cor. xv. 45—47. 2 Cor. iii, 13—18. Gal. iv. 22—31; also to Col. 
i. 16,17. Gal. iii. 23—25; iv. 1—5? May it not be said of these 
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passages, (as Jerome says of our epistle, and which has been so often 
quoted with confidence,) “ spirant quiddam Philonianum?” Let the 
experiment be made by another Carpzoff, and I venture to predict, that, 
assuming the principle of argument which is assumed by Eichhorm and 
Schulz, we may easily show, that Paul himself must have been an Alex- 
andrian, and been educated in the Philonian school. 

One hint more, and I dismiss the subject. Is not the Septuagint 
Alexandrine Greek? Are not the Apocryphal books connected with the 
Old Testament, Alexandrine Greek? Does not the whole New Testa- 
ment Greek bear a close resemblance to the style of these two classes of 
books? Are not Paul’s epistles Hebrew-Greek, like all the rest? How 
can it be shown, then, that the author of our epistle was an Alexandnap, 
because he writes Alexandrine Greek? If the argument be valid for ths 
purpose, which Eichhorn and Schulz employ, then may we prove, that 
all the New Testament writers were Alexandrians. Quod nimtum facil, 
nthil fact. 


§ 34. Result. 


The conclusion, then, to be deduced, from the preceding examination, 
seems to be, that the arguments drawn from the style and diction of the 
epistle to the Hebrews, are not to be relied on as deciding the question 
against the Pauline origin of it. No case of this nature can be deter- 
mined by assertion. Allegations made for such a purpose, if found to 
be contradicted by facts, are not to determine the manner in which the 
question before us is to be decided. 

One other thing may be said with truth, which has an important bear- 
ing on this question. If the éxterral evidence is altogether insufficient 
to decide the point at issue in the negative, the external is equally 80. 
Indeed, the Aistorical evidence against the Pauline origin of our epistle 
is, as we have seen, 80 little, so vague, and for the most part so indirect, 
that we may well say, “ the objections have never been of an histortcal 
nature, but of a conjectural one.” They have arisen more from taste 
and feeling, than from tradition or testimony. 

On the whole, I must acquiesce in the opinion of Origen, which | 
repeat as the general voice of antiquity ; rf 15 NOT WITHOUT REASON 
THE ANCIENTS HAVE HANDED IT DOWN TO US, THAT THIS EPISTLE 
18 Paut’s. Nor should I differ materially from those who, with Eusebius, 
can say, τοῦ δὲ Παύλου πρόδηλοι καὶ σαφεῖς ai δεκατέσσαρες, fourteen 
epistles are CLEARLY and CERTAINLY Paul’s. I consider, however, the 
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form of the proposition, as stated by Origen, to be the most becoming, in 
regard to a point so controverted, and to contain, for substance, all 
which it ig necessary or expedient for us to assert and to believe. 


§ 35. Was Barnabas the Author? 


Whoever is satisfied with the arguments in favour of the Pauline origin 
of our epistle, may dispense with the examination, whether any other 
person than this apostle has a title to be considered as the author. But 
as past experience must lead one to believe, that unanimity in regard to 
this subject is not yet to be expected, but that some may still incline to 
adopt opinions about the authorship of our epistle, which were avowed or 
defended in ancient times ; it seems to be necessary, briefly at least, to 
examine the claims of some others, as well as those of Paul. 

The doubts raised in ancient times, whether Paul wrote the epistle to 
the Hebrews, occasioned conjectures with regard to several other per- 
sons. Among the remains of ancient Christian writings, we find some 
hints that Barnabas was the author of our epistle. We first meet with 
these, in the essay of Tertullian, de Pudicitia, c. 201. “ Extat,” says 
he, “enim et Barnabe titulus ad Hebreeos,” i. 6. there is extant an 
epistle of Barnabas, inscribed to the Hebrews. This is simple assertion, 
without any reference to the reasons why Tertullian supposes Barnabas 
to be the author. He does not intimate whether he gathers it from tra- 
dition, or assumes it as a matter of mere opinion. He speaks of it as a 
thing which he believes; which seems to imply that others in that quar- 
ter of the church were probably of the same opinion. But we find no 
mention of this opinion again, until so late as the end of 4th century, 
when Jerome adverting to it says, ““ Most [of the Latins] believe, that the 
epistle to the Hebrews belongs to Barnabas, or Clement ; see Berth. 
p. 2953, and Jerome in his Epist.ad Dardanum. Again, in his catalogue 
of ecclesiastical writers, under the word Paulus, he says, ‘‘ The epistle 
to the Hebrews is thought not to be his, on account of the discrepancy 
of the style; but to belong to Barnabas, according to Tertullian; or to 
the evangelist Luke, according to some; or to Clement of Rome.” The 
tame thing Philastrius (A.D. 380) repeats, Heres. ᾿ς. 89. And in 
modern times Cameron and Schmidt have undertaken to defend the hypo- 
thesis, that Barnabas was the author of this epistle ; Bertholdt, ubi supra. 

This is all the evidence which history gives us, in respect to this 

subject ; and this surely is too slender to build any opinion upon, which 
can lay claim to critical confidence. 
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But all hope of defending this opinion, with any degree of plausibility. 
is removed by a comparison of the epistle to the Hebrews with an epistle 
of Barnabas still extant, and undoubtedly the same that was extant in 
the days of Tertullian, as the quotations from it by the ancient Christian 
fathers evince. I produce here a few short extracts from this epistle, to 
enable every one to judge for himself, whether the author of the one 
epistle can be rationally supposed to have written the other. 

Chap. IX. Μάϑετε οὖν, τέκνα, περὶ πάντων πλουσίως, ὅτι ᾿Αβραάμ, 
ὁ πρῶτος περιτομὴν δοὺς, ἐν πνεύματι προβλέψας εἰς τὸν υἱὸν περιάτεμε, 
λαβὼν τριῶν γραμμάτων ddypara’ λέγει yap’ Καὶ περιέτεμεν ᾿Αβραὰμ ἐκ 
τοῦ οἴκον αὑτοῦ ἄνξρας δέκα καὶ ὀκτὼ καὶ τριακοσίους. Τὶς ovr ἡ δοϑεῖσα 
τούτῳ γνῶσις ; Μάϑετε τοὺς δεκαοκτὼ πρώτους, εἶτα τοὺς τριακοσίους. Τὺ de 
δέκα ὀκτὼ, ἰῶτα δέκα, ἦτα ὀκτὼ" ἔχεις Ἰησοῦν. Ὅτι δὲ ταυρὸς ἐν τῷ Τ ἔμελλεν 
ἔχειν τὴν χάριν, λέγει καὶ, Τριακοσίους. Δηλοῖ οὖν τὸν μὲν Ἰησοῦν ἐν τοῖς 
δυσὶ γράμμασι" καὶ ἐν ἑνὶ, τὸν ταυρὸν. Older ὁ τὴν ἔμφντον δωρεὰν τῆς 
διδαχῆς αὑτοῦ θέμενος ἐν ἡμῖν. Οὐδεὶς γνησιώτερον ἔμαϑεν ἀπ᾽ ἐμοῦ λόγον" 
ἀλλὰ οἶδα ὅτι ἄξιοι ese ὑμεῖς. i. 6. Children, learn abundantly in regard 
to all things; for Abraham, who first instituted circumcision, practised 
this rite, looking forward in the Spirit to the Son, receiving the doctrine 
of the three letters. For [the Scripture] says, And Abraham circun- 
cised, of his household, three hundred and eighteen men. What 
instruction is imparted by this? Learn as to the first eighteen, then as 
to the three hundred. As to eighteen, ἰῶτα signifies ten, and #ra eight; 
this means Jesus. And because the cross, signified by T, would possess 
grace, it says, three hundred. It points out Jesus, therefore, by the two 
letters, and the cross by one. He knows this, who has conferred upon 
us the engrafted gift of his doctrine. No one has learned more genuine 
doctrine of me; but I know that ye are worthy of it.” Cotelerius, Pat. 
Apostol. tom. 1. p. 28. 

So, then, because Abraham circumcised three hundred and eighteen 
persons, (which, by the way, is not said in the Scriptures, see Gen. xvu. 
23-- -27; comp. Gen. xiv. 14, which gave occasion to the mistake,) the 
system of Gospel truth’is disclosed in this mysterious number; and this 
because ἰῶτα stands for ten, fra for eight, and ταῦ for three hundred, 
i. e. here ts Jesus, and he crucified. Where, in all the New Testament, 
is any thing like such egregious trifling as this ? 

See, now, how the same Barnabas can explain the ceremony of the 
red heifer, the ashes of which were sprinkled upon offenders. After 
stating the ceremony, and that the ashes were sprinkled by three children, 
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he thus proceeds :—'O μόσχος οὗτὸς ésty ὁ Ἰησοῦς" οἱ προσφερόντες, ἄνδρες 
ἀμαρτωλοὶ, οἱ προσενέγκαντες αὐτὸν ἐπὶ σφαγὴν᾽ εἶτα οὐκέτι ἄνδρες, οὐκέτι 
ἁμαρτωλῶν ἡ δόξα. Ot δὲ ῥαντίζοντες παῖδες, εὐαγγελιζόμενοι ἡμῖν τὴν 
ἄφεσιν τῶν ἁμαρτιῶν, καὶ τὸν ἁγνισμὸν τῆς καρδίας, οἷς ἔδωκε τοῦ εὐαγγελίου 
τῆν ἐξουσίαν, (οὖσι δεκαδύο εἰς μαρτύριον τῶν φυλῶν, ὅτι δεκαδύυ αἱ φυλαὶ τοῦ 
Ἰσραὴλ,) εἰς τὸ κηρύσσειν. Διὰ τὶ δὲ τρεῖς παῖδες οἱ ῥαντίζοντες ; Ἑὶς μαρ- 
τύριον ᾿Αβραὰμ καὶ Ἰσαὰκ καὶ ᾿Ιακὼβ, ὅτι οὗτοι μεγάλοι τῷ Θεῶ. “Ore δὲ τὸ 
ἔριον ἐπὶ τὸ ξύλον ; “Ore ἡ βασιλεία τοῦ ᾿Ιησοῦ ἐπὶ τῷ ξύλῳ" διότι οἱ ἐλπίζοντες 
εἰς αὑτὸν ζήσονται εἰς τὸν αἰῶνα. Διὰ τὶ δὲ τὸ ἔριον καὶ τὸν ὕσσωπον; “Ore 
ἐν τῇ βασιλείᾳ αὐτοῦ ἡμέραι ἔσονται πονηραὶ καὶ ῥυπαραὶ, ἐν αἷς ἡμεῖς σωθη- 
σύμεθα' ὅτι καὶ ἀλγῶν τὴν σάρκα διὰ τοῦ ῥύπον τοῦ ὑσσώπον ἰᾶται. Καὶ διὰ 
τοῦτο οὕτω γενόμενα, ἡμῖν μὲν ἐφξι φανερὰ, ἐκείνοις δὲ σκοτεινὰ" ὅτι οὖὗκ ἤκουσαν 
φωνῆς τοῦ Kupiov. 

But enough. If all were cited, which betrays a feeble and puerile 
mind, the whole epistle must be transcribed. Let him who needs further 
argument on this subject, peruse the whole epistle to the Hebrews, and 
then read through the epistle of Barnabas. It is impossible that he 
should not feel the almost indescribable difference between the two 
writers, 

Here, then, is a case, where the possibility of mistake in judging is 
very small. The difference between this writer, and him who wrote the 
epistle to the Hebrews, in respect to style, precision, clearness, energy, 
brevity—in a word, every thing which characterizes any writing—is 
heaven-wide. The most obtuse perception cannot fail to discern it. It is 
ἃ hopeleas case, to plead the cause of an hypothesis like this. 


§ 36. Was Luke the Author? 


The first suggestion among the ancient fathers, that Luke had any part 
in the composition of the epistle to the Hebrews, is found in a fragment 
of Clement of Alexandria, preserved by Eusebius, Ecc. Hist. vi. 14, in 
which Clement asserts, that “‘ Paul wrote the epistle to the Hebrews 
in the Hebrew tongue, and that Luke carefully translated it into the 
Greek.” See note, p.85. The same opinion, or tradition, Origen 
mentions thus: ‘‘ If I may give my opinion, I should say, the thoughts 
are the apostle’s; but the phraseology and composition belong to some 
one who relates what the apostle said, and as it were comments on the 
words of his master. But who wrote [i. 6. wrote down] the epistle, God 
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only knows. Report, which has come down to us, says, either that 
Clement of Rome wrote it, or that Luke the Evangelist did.” p. 89, 
supra. 

Both Bertholdt and Eichhorn have adduced Origen as asserting, that 
report attributed the epistle to the Hebrews to Luke as the real author; 
which the context in Origen by no means allows. I cannot but ander- 
stand him as saying merely, that ‘‘ the ancients had a report, that either 
Luke or Clement wrote down the epistle;” which corresponds with the 
opinion of Clement of Alexandria, Origen’s teacher in early life. We 
have seen that afterwards, among the Latin churches, either Luke, or 
Clement, was regarded as the real author of this epistle; for so the 
testimony of Jerome and Philastrius, cited in the preceding section, 
would seem to indicate. 

We have no historical ground, then, on which we can build the 
opinion, that Luke was the author of this epistle. An uncertain tradition 
of the fourth century is surely insufficient. And even if Origen be under- 
stood as asserting, that tradition, in his day, assigned the composition of 
our epistle to Lake; he also asserts, at the same time, that traditionary 
testimony was at variance with itself, as one party assigned it to Clement 
of Rome. He evidently credits neither the one wor the other; at least, 
not in such a way as to be fully persuaded in his own mind ; for he says 
‘* Who wrote down the epistle, rd μὲν ἀληϑὲς Θεὸς olde.” 

The same uncertainty both Jerome and Philastrius exhibit, in the 
testimony to which allusion has just been made. 

It is no doubt true, that the style of Luke approximates much nearer 
to that of the epistle to the Hebrews, than the style of Barnabas; 30 
that a comparison, in this respect, does not lead to so clear and satis- 
factory a result in this case, as in that. But the situation of Luke, 
(born and educated abroad, as he was, and never having resided long 
m Palestine,) hardly leads one to believe that he was so deeply versed 
in rabbinical lore, and in Jewish feelings and modes of thinking, as the 
author of the epistle to the Hebrews must have been. 

The main difficulty, however, is the want of any external evidence 
that Luke was the author. And as there are, at least, no internd 
circumstances, or evidence from style, which speak much in favour 
of such an opinion, it must be abandoned as improbable, and altogether 
unsupported. 
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§ 37. Was Clement of Rome the author ? 


Origen is the first, who mentions Clement as the possible writer of 
the epistle to the Hebrews. In what sense he does this, has been 
already considered. Jerome and Philastrius, long afterwards, mention 
that some in the Latin churches attributed the epistle to the Hebrews 
to Clement of Rome. The evidence of this from testimony, then, is not 
entitled to any degree of credit, sufficient to create serious doubts 
whether Clement may not have been the author. 

The internal: evidence, drawn from a comparison of the epistle to the 
Hebrews with Clement's first epistle to the Corinthians, by no means 
favours the supposition in question. Clement has often cited the epistle 
to the Hebrews. But this seems to me abundant proof, that he did 
not write that epistle himself; for, as we have already seen, he appeals 
toit as Scripture, in order to establish and confirm sentiments which 
he is inculcating, and in the same manner as he does elsewhere to the 
other Scriptures. Is this to be supposed, in case he himself wrote that 
epistle? Did Clement attribute scriptural authority to his own epistle ? 
Or did the church, whom he addressed, attribute scriptural authority 
to any epistles, but to those of an apostle? Does he any where in his 
letter appeal to other epistles than such? The obvious answer to these 
inquiries determines the question, whether Clement wrote the epistle to 
the Hebrews, in the negative. 

But further. The difficulty of style is so great, between the epistle 
of Clement and that to the Hebrews, as to make it sufficiently evident 
that both did not proceed from the same pen. I refer not merely to 
the choice of words, (although this might be easily shown to be con- 
siderable,) but to the general spirit and manner of the execution. There 
is an energy, originality, vividness of conception, and intensity of 
feeling, displayed every where in the epistle to the Hebrews, which is 
wholly wanting in Clement's epistle. It is plain, kind, faithfal; but 
it is moderate, comparatively tame, made up of many extracts from 
the Old Testament and from Paul, and of imitations, as close as might 
be, of the latter. But what a wide difference there is, after all, between 
the original writer and the imitator, every one must feel who reads both. 
The one is a feeble rivulet, gliding gently along, which, but for the 
Occasional contributions it receives from other streams, would become 
absorbed by the earth over which it passes, and cease to flow; the 
other a mighty stream, overflowing all its banks, supplying with water, 
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and fertilizing all the country through which it passes. It really seems 
to me, that a man might as well mistake a canal on the banks of the 
Nile for the noble river itself, as mistake Clement for the author of the 
epistle to the Hebrews. 


§ 38. Was Apollos the Author ? 


A supposition never made by any of the ancient churches, and first 
ventured upon, I believe, by Luther, Com. in Gen. xlviii. 20. Postil. 
Ecc. Test. S. Johann. Evang. p. 44. But this opinion has since been 
applauded or defended by Le Clerc, Heumann, Miiller, Ziegler, and 
Bertholdt, p. 2974. 

The difficulties attending the supposition are, (1.) We have no 
external evidence in favour of it; no voice of antiquity being raised 
to testify, that Apollos has left one single line of any written com- 
position behind him, much less such an epistle as that to the He- 
brews, (2.) We have no internal evidence of such a fact; for there 
is no testimony of this nature in the epistle itself; and there can be πὸ 
evidence drawn from the style of it compared with the style and diction 
of Apollos, inasmuch as we have no writing of Apollos, with which 
the comparison can be made. It follows, therefore, that those who 
believe Apollos to be the author, must believe so without any evidence 
external or internal. It is not worth our time to refute such a belief. 


§ 39. In what language was the Epistle originally written? 


On this question, there has been a difference of opinion among critics, 
both in ancient and modern times. Clement of Alexandria says that 
‘*Paul wrote the Hebrews in the Hebrew language, and that Luke 
carefully translated it into Greek,” Euseb. Hist. Ecc. vi. 14. Eusebius 
in the same manner says, that ““ Paul wrote to the Hebrews in his 
vernacular language, and that, according to report, either Luke or 
Clement translated it,” Euseb. iii. 28. So Jerome also; ‘‘ Scripserat 
ut Hebreeus Hebreeis Hebraice,” (Catal. Vir. Ilust. voc. Paulus ;) and 
then he adds, ‘‘ that this epistle was translated into Greek, so that the 
colouring of the style was made diverse, in this way, from that of 
Paul's.” Of the same opinion, in respect to this, was Clement of 
Alexandria: and Origen, as we have seen above, supposes that the 
thoughts contained in the epistle were Paul’s, while the diction or 
costume of it must be attributed to the person who wrote down the 
sentiments of the apostle. 
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By the Hebrew language, no one can reasonably doubt, these 
fathers meant the Jerusalem dialect, which was spoken in the days 
of the apostles, and not the ancient Hebrew, which had long ceased to 
be ἃ vernacular language. 

It is quite plain also, that these fathers were led to the conclusion, 
that the epistle to the Hebrews was originally written in the dialect of 
Palestine, from their belief (so universal in ancient times) of its having 
been addressed to some church, or to the churches, in that country. 
It was very natural to draw such a conclusion; for would not an epistle 
addressed to Hebrews, in all probability, be more acceptable if written 
in their own vernacular language? Moreover, Paul was well ac- 
quainted with that language, for he was brought up at Jerusalém, and 
“at the feet of Gamaliel;” and when he had visited there, he had 
addressed the Jewish multitude, who were excited against him, in their 
native tongue, Acts xxii. 1,2. Why should it not be supposed, that if, 
as is probable, our epistle was originally directed to Palestine, it was 
written in the dialect of that country. 

So the fathers above quoted evidently thought and reasoned ; although 
other fathers have said nothing on this point, and do not appear to have 
comcided in opinion with those to which I have just referred. Among 
the moderns, also, several critics have undertaken to defend the same 
opinion; and particularly Michaelis, who has discussed the subject quite 
at length, in his introduction to this epistle. 

I do not think it necessary minutely to examine his arguments. To 
my own mind they appear altogether unsatisfactory. Some of them are 
built on an exegesis most palpably erroneous, and which, -if admitted, 
would deduce a very strange meaning from the words of the epistle. 
Yet, assuming such a meaning, he thence concludes, that the original 
writer must have expressed a different idea, and that the translator mis- 
took his meaning. He then undertakes to conjecture what the original 
Hebrew must have been. In other cases, he deduces his arguments from 
considerations wholly a priort ; as if these were admissible in a question 

of mere fact. He has not adduced a single instance of what he calls 
wrong translation, which wears the appearance of any considerable 
probability. 

On the other hand, Bolton, a sharp-sighted critic, and well acquainted 
with the Aramean language, (who has gone through with the New Testa- 
ment, and found almost every where marks, as he thinks, of translation 
from Aramean documents,) confesses, that, in respect to this epistle, he 
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finds not a single vestige of incorrect translation from an Aramean ongi- 
nal, and no marks that there ever was such an original. This testimony 
is of considerable importance in respect to the question before us: as it 
comes from a critic, who spent many years on the study of that which is 
most intimately connected with the very subject under consideration, viz. 
the detection of the Aramean originals of the various parts of the New 
Testament. Berth. p. 2976. 

The principal arguments in favour of a Hebrew original, are deduced 
from two sources. First, that Hebrews are addressed in our epistle; to 
whom the Hebrew language would have been more acceptable and intel- 
ligible, and many of whom, indeed, could not understand Greek, cer- 
tainly could not read it. Secondly, that the diversity of style in the 
epistle to the Hebrews is so great, when compared with that of Paul's 
epistles, that, unless we suppose the Greek costume did in fact come 
from another hand, we must be led to the conclusion, that Paul did not 
write it. 

Both of these topics have been already discussed above. I merely add 
here, therefore, that in case the writer of the epistle designed it should 
have a wide circulation among the Jews, to write in Greek was altogether 
the most feasible method of accomplishing this. Besides, if Paul did 
address it to the church at Cesarea, it is altogether probable that he 
wrote in Greek, as Greek was the principal language of that city. Even 
if he did not, it was not necessary that he should write in Hebrew; for 
in every considerable place in Palestine, there were more or less who 
understood the Greek language. Whoever wishes to see this last posi- 
tion established beyond any reasonable doubt, may read Hug’s [utro- 
duction to the N. Test. vol. II. pp. 32—50. 

When Paul wrote to the Romans, he did not write in Latin ; yet there 
was no difficulty in making his epistle understood, for the knowledge of 
Greek was very common at Rome. If Paul understood the Latin lan- 
guage, (which is no where affirmed, and he had not resided, when he 
wrote our epistle, in any of the countries where it was commonly used,) 
still he understood Greek so much better, that he would of course prefer 
writing in it. 

For a similar reason, if no other could be given, one may regard it as 
more probable, that he would write the epistle to the Hebrews in the 
Greek language... At the time of writing it, he had been abroad twenty- 
five years at least, in Greek countries, and had been in Palestine, during 
all that period, only a few days. The Jews abroad, whom he every 
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where saw, spoke Greek, not Hebrew. In Greek he preached and con. 
versed. Is it any wonder, then, that after twenty-five years incessant 
labour of preaching, conversing, and writing in this language, he should 
have preferred writing in it? Indeed, can it be probable, that under 
circumstances like these, he still possessed an equal facility of writing in 
his native dialect of Palestine? 

I cannot think it strange, therefore, that although the epistle to the 
Hebrews was in all probability directed to some part of Palestine, yet it 
was written by Paul in Greek, and not in Hebrew. But, whatever may 
be the estimation put upon arguments of this nature, there are internal 
marks of its having been originally composed in Greek, which cannot 
well be overlooked. Let us examine them. 

Some of the arguments, produced by those who maintain that the 
original langyage of our epistle was Greek, it must be acknowledged, do 
not seem to be well founded. To such belongs the following. 

“Instances of paronomasia occur in this epistle; which necessarily 
implies, that it was originally composed in its present language.” 

For example ; Heb. v. 8, ἔμαθεν ἀφ᾽ ὧν ἔπαθε. v. 14, πρὸς διάκρισιν 
καλοῦ re καὶ κακοῦ. Vii. 3, ἀπάτωρ, ἀμήτωρ. ix. 10, ἐπί βρώμασι καὶ πόμασι. 
xi. 37, ἐπρίσθησαν, ἐπειράσθησαν. xiil. 14, ob γὰρ ἔχομεν ὧδε μένουσαν 
πόλιν, ἀλλὰ τὴν μέλλουσαν ἐπιζητοῦμεν. vil. 22, κρείττονος διαθήκης γέγονε 
ἔγγνος Ἰησοῦς, comp. v. 19, ἐγγίζομεν τῷ Θεῷ. x. 34, τὴν ἁρπαγὴν τῶν 
ὑπαρχόντων ὑμῶν μετὰ χαρᾶς προσεδέξασθε, γινώσκοντες ἔχειν ἐν ἑαντοῖς 
κρείττονα ὕπαρξιν ἐν οὐρανοῖς. See Eich. ξ 270, Bertholdt, p. 2987, who 
has only repeated the same things which Eichhorn had before said. 

Of these instances, that only from x. 34 seems to betray any real 
marks of design ; and even here, the marks are by no means of a decisive 
nature. Every one, who will examine any Greek writing whatever, may 
find in it more or less of apparent paronomasia, in the same way, without 
any difficulty; and this, where the author had no intention of exhibiting 
it. Whether an author really designed to exhibit paronomasia, or not, 
will in general be very apparent. I cannot perceive, that any one of the 
alleged paronomasias in question, really appears to be the effect of 
design. If they are altogether accidental, they may have occurred in the 
epistle to the Hebrews, even if its present language is merely that of a 
translation. In fact, even designed paronomasias may, not unfrequently, 
Occur in a translation. The argument in favour of the Greek being the 
original language of the epistle to the Hebrews, built on such instances 
of paronomasia as the above, (where, in most cases, it is a mere homo- 
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phony of tike tenses or cases,) is too uncertain and too slender to be 
rested on, a8 a proper support of the opinion in question. 

But there are better arguments than such, to prove that the epistle to 
the Hebrews was originally written in Greek. They may be derived, 
from the manner in which the quotations from the Old Testament are 
made and employed, in our epistle. 

(1.) The author has, throughout, quoted the Sept. version, and fol- 
lowed it in nearly all cases, even where it differs considerably from the 
Hebrew. This, indeed, might be done to a certain extent, by a trans- 
lator. For example; if Paul had appealed to the Hebrew Scriptures, 
and cited passages from them, the translator might have taken the cor- 
responding passages in his Greek Bible. It might easily be supposed, 
that it would have been very natural for him to do so, in all cases where 
there was no considerable difference between the original Hebrew and 
the Greek version. But, 

(2.) The writer of the epistle to the Hebrews has cited and employed 
the Septuagint version, in order to illustrate his positions, m cases where the 
Septuagint does not correspond with the original Hebrew. For example; 
Heb. i. 6, Let all the angels of God worshtp him, ts quoted, in order to 
show that the Son of God is superior to the angels. If this be quoted, 
(as is more generally supposed,) from Ps. xcvii. 7, the context there 
appears to show, that the subject is, the superiority of Jehovah to tdol- 
gods, not of Christ to the angels. Instead of ‘ Let all the angels of 
God worship him,” the Hebrew runs thus : ““ Worship him, all ye gods;” 
and so our English translation has it. If the quotation be made from 
Deut. xxxii. 43, (as some have supposed,) then is the argument still 
stronger; for in the original Hebrew there is not a vestige of the passage 
quoted ; it is found only in the Septuagint. In either case, the force of 
the appeal seems to rest on the Septuagint version, and not on the original 
Hebrew. Of course, the writer must be supposed to have used that 
version, in his original composition, by all those who hold that he appeals, 
in this case, to a passage of the Old Testament. 

But, as I have some doubts whether such an appeal is here made by 
the apostle, of course I cannot attribute much weight to this argument. 
See Comm. on Heb. i. 6. 

(3.) The writer appeals, in Chap. ii., to Ps. viii., in order to prove 
that the Son of God must possess a human nature, which should be 
exalted above that of angels, and placed at the head of the creation. 
But the phrase in Hebrew, Thou hast made him a little below the 
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Elohim, is rendered by the Septuagint, Thou hast made him for a little 
tume, [or, a little] lower than the angels; rendering DTN angels, 
which, to say the least, is an unusual sense of the word. Yet, on the 
sense of the version in the Septuagint, turns the force of this proof, that 
Christ was, in his human nature, superior to the angels. 

(4.) In chap. vii., the writer has translated the appellations, Melchi- 
sedek, king of Salem, and told at length what they mean in Greek. It 
is possible, that such a thing might be done by a translator; but then 
the explanation, in this case, appears plainly to be interwoven with the 
discourse itself, and to be a prima manu. 

(5.) In chap. ix. 16, 17. Christ is said, in reference to the old covenant 
under Moses, to be the mediator of a new and better covenant, ΤΥ» 
in Greek διαθήκη. But, from the double meaning of διαθήκη in Greek, 
viz. covenant and testament, the writer takes occasion, having mentioned 
the death of Jesus, to observe, that the new διαθήκη has received its full 
confirmation, viz. as a testament, by the death of the testator; and that 
he may the more effectually remove all offence at the death of Jesus, he 
goes on to say, that a διαθήκη, testament, (for now he uses the word in 
this sense,) has no force while the testator is living. Of course, the 
death of Jesus was necessary to ratify the new διαθήκη; and it did in 
fact ratify and establish it, to all intents and purposes. 

Now the whole of this reasoning depends on the two-fold sense of the 
word διαθήκη, in Greek; for the original word AA, in Hebrew, never 
has the sense of testament or will. 

The Greek word διαθήκη has, indeed, been adopted into the Rabbinic 
Hebrew, and sounds Pvt. But that it belonged to the Hebrew lan- 
guage in Paul’s day, there is no certain proof; and even if there were, 
ma must have been the only word to which he referred, for M2 
is an appropriate word to designate the Abrahamic and Mosaic dispen- 
sations, or the old covenant. Of course, the writer's illustration depends 
on the two-fold meaning of the Greek word διαθήκη ; consequently, his 
language must have been Greek. 

(6.) In chap. x. 3, seq. the writer undertakes to show, that the sacri- 
fice of Christ was not only necessary, in order to make expiation for sin, 
but that it was predicted in the Psalms, that he should make such an 
offering. In proof of this, he quotes the Septuagint version, A body hast 
thou prepared for me, x. 54, viz. a body for an offering or expiatory 
sacrifice, Compare now Psalm xi. 7, where the Hebrew runs thus, 
% TWD CNN, mine ears hast thou opened, or bored, i.e. thou hast mads 
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me obedient. But it is the Septuagint version which appears to give 
direct occasion for the specific allegation of the writer, viz. that Christ 
had made an offering of himself as a propitiatory sacrifice. 

Other instances of a similar nature have been produced by critics, 
from our epistle; but as they are less striking, and may admit of some 
doubt, I have thought best to exclude them. These are sufficient to 
show, that as the very nature of the proof or argument, which the writer 
brings forward, depends, in some respects, on the form of the Septuagint 
version, or, to say the least, the form of the proof depends on this, 80 he 
must have written in Greek, and appealed to the Greek version ; for itis 
improbable to the last degree, that if the epistle had been written n 
Hebrew, he would have appealed to any but the original Hebrew Scrip- 
tures, when addressing those who were acquainted with them. 

Whatever difficulties the theologian or the interpreter may find, in 
reconciling these facts with the method of arguing which he may suppose 
appropriate to an inspired writer, it cannot alter the facts themselves. 
These are palpable, and not matters of conjecture. And admitting this, 
we are compelled to draw the conclusion, that THE ORIGINAL LAN- 
GUAGE OF OUR EPISTLE MUST HAVE BEEN GREEK. 

I would add merely, that the vivid colouring and animation of the 
whole epistle, the impassioned and energetic expression of it, and its 
native, unconstrained appearance, all contribute to prove, that it was 
originally written in the same language in which it now appears. 


§ 40. Critical and Exegetical helps to the study of the Epistle. 


It is not my object to make out a copious catalogue of these: but 
only to notice those which are more particularly deserving of attention. 


Ancient Greek Commentators. 


Chysostom, Theodoret, and Theophylact, the Greek commentators on 
this epistle, are all deserving of an attentive perusal, in various respects. 
Philological, in the technical sense of this word, the reader must not 
expect to find them. Chrysostom is the most copious, flowing, and 
oratorical ; Theodoret, the most brief and comprehensive; but Theo- 
phylact is by far the most agreeable, especially for beginners in the 
study of Greek commentary. He comprises all that is valuable in 
Chrysostom, and, for the most part, nearly in Chrysostom’s words; 
while, at the same time, he has given to the whole, more ease, simplicity, 
and compactness. Seldom does he venture upon any new opinion of 
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his own; and when he does, it is with great deference to his predeces- 
sors. The book deserves a republication at the present day, as a part 
of the apparatus requisite to the study of our epistle, and as one of 
he easiest and best means of introducing the young interpreter to an 
acquaintance with the Greek Commentators. 

If a glossary should be added to such a book, containing the few 
words in Theophylact that are not found in our common Greek lexi- 
cons, and also the very good Latin translation which now accompanies 
the Greek of Theophylact, it would constitute an excellent book, for 
commencing the study and the knowledge of the original Greek fathers. 
Such an apparatus is already prepared, and the book only waits for 
patronage, in order to be published. 


English Commentators. 


Owen, Exposition of the Epistle to the Hebrews, with preliminary 
Exercitations, 7 vols. 8vo. Edinb. .1812-14.—This work is replete with 
remarks of a doctrinal and experimental nature. The philology of it 
will be less valued at the present day. 

J. Pierce, Paraphrase and Notes on the Epistles of Paul, 4to. Lond. 
1733. Some οἵ the sentiments differ widely from those of Owen, and 
are such as ought to be examined with great caution; but the work, 
asa whole, exceeds any English commentary which I have read. The 
author has a great deal of acuteness, and is by no means wanting in 
regard to a tact for criticism. 

The works of Sykes, Whitby, Doddridge, Macknight, Scott, Clark, 
and others, on this epistle, may profit some classes of readers, but they 
are not adapted to the higher purposes of philology. 


Commentaries in Latin and German. 


Among the older commentators, Erasmus, Grotius, Le Clere, Drusius, 
J. Cappell, Limborch, and Wolfius, have distinguished themselves. The 
more recent works are the following. 

J. B. Carpzovius, Exercitt. in Pauli Epist. ad Hebreeos ex Philone 
Alexandrino, 8vo. Helmst. 1750.—The same author has also published, 
Uebersetzung des Briefs an die Hebrier, Helmet. 1795. 

J. A. Cramer, Erklarung des Briefs an die Hebrier, 4to. Kopen- 
hagen, 1757. | 

C. F. Schmidius, Observatt. super Epist. ad Hebreeos, histor. crit. et 
theologicee, 8vo. Lips, 1766. 
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J. Ὁ. Michaelis, Erklarung des Briefs an die Hebraer, 4to. 2 edit, 
1780. 

S. F. N. Morus, Der Brief an die Hebraer uebersetzt, 8yo. Leip. 
1786. 

G. C. Storr, Pauli Brief an die Hebraer erlautert. 8vo. Tibingen, 
1809. 

J. A. Ernesti, Lectiones in Epist. ad Hebreeos; illustrationes adje- 
cit G. J. Dindorf, 8vo. Lips. 1795;—a book of real worth, in a critical 
respect, although not executed with much taste as to form and manner. 
I have found in it more to my purpose than in any other of the com- 
mentaries which I have consulted. 

Heinrichs, in Nov. Test. Koppiano, Vol viii. This 1s a work, which 
exhibits some striking remarks, and no inconsiderable tact for exegesis. 
But the occasional extravagance of this writer’s opinions, and the 
haste with which he throws off his works, are to be regretted; as he 
plainly possesses ability to go deeper into his subjects of inquiry. 

D. Schulz, Der Brief an die Hebraer, Einleitung, Uebersetzung, und 
Anmerkungen, 8vo. Breslau, 1818. 

The latest work is by C. F. Boehme, Epist. ad Heb. Latine vertit, 
atque commentario instruxit perpetuo. 8vo. Lips. 1825. See above, 
§ 31. 


Literature of the Epistle. 


The introductions of Michaelis, Henlein, Eichhorn, Hug, Bertholdt, 
and De Wette, exhibit the sum of what has been hitherto accomplished, 
in regard to this subject. Seyffarth and Schulz, in the works examined 
above, have also discussed the same subject; as have Ziegler, Noesselt, 
Weber, Lardner, and others. Wolfius, Storr, Schmidt, Cramer, and 
most other commentators, have touched, more or less, on the literary 
topics that pertain to the epistle. Lardner, Storr, Ziegler, Cramer, 
Eichhorn, Bertholdt, Hug, and Schulz, are most conspicuous among 
the class of writers now under consideration. 
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EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. 


Dignity of Christ. His superiority over the angels. 


I. Gop, who in ancient times spake often and in various ways to 
2 the fathers by the prophets, hath in these last days spoken 
to us by his gon ; whom he hath appointed Lord of all things, 
3 by whom also he made the worlds; (who, being the radiance 
of his glory and the exact image of his substance, and con- 
trolling all things by his own powerful word,) after he had by 
himself made expiation for our sins, sat down at the right 
4 hand of the majesty on high, being exalted as much above 
the angels, as he hath obtained a name more excellent than 
e 


5 For to which of the angels said he, at any time, “ Thou art 
my Son, this day have I begotten thee?” And again, “I will 

6 be his Father, and he shall be my Son?” Again also, when 
he bringeth his first begotten into the world, he saith, * Let 

., all the angels of God worship him.” 

/ Moreover, of the angels it is said, ““ Who maketh his angels 

8 winds, and his ministering servants a flame of fire.” But of 
the Son, “ Thy throne, O God, is eternal ; a sceptre of upright- 

9 ness is the sceptre of thy kingdom. Thou hast loved right- 
eousness, and hated iniquity ; therefore, O God, thy God hath 
anointed thee with the oil of gladness above thy fellows.”’ 

10 Also, “Thou, Lord, in the beginning, didst lay the foundations 

It of the earth, and the heavens are the work of thy hands: they 
shall perish, but thou shalt endure; yea, they shall all wax 

12 old like a garment, and as a vesture shalt thou fold them up, 
and they shall decay; but thou art the same, and thy years 
shall never cease.” 

12. Unto which of the angels, also, hath he ever said, “ Sit thou 
at my right hand, until i make thine enemies thy footstool ?” 
Are they not all ministering spirits, sent forth to assist those 
who are to obtain salvation ? 


Exhortation diligently to seek the salvation proffered by the Lord of glory. 


Il. Ir behooveth us, therefore, the more abundantly to give 
heed to the things which we have heard, lest at any time we 
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2 should slight them. For if the law communicated by angels 
was established, and every transgression and disobedience 

3 received a just reward; how shall we escape, if we neglect so 
great salvation? which being first declared by the Lord, was 
afterwards confirmed unto us by those who heard [him;] 

4 God also bearing witness with them, by signs, and wonders, 
and diverse miraculous powers, and communications of the 
Holy Spirit, according to his will. 


Further declaration of Christ’s superiority over the angels. Objections against 
this, drawn from his human nature, removed, by showing the elevation of that 
nature, and the important objects accomplished by assuming it. 


5 Morgovser, unto the angels hath he not put in subjection 
the world that was to come, of which we are now speaking. 
6 But one, in a certain place, hath testified, saying, “ What is 
man, that thou art mindful of him; or the son of man, that 
7 thou dost regard him? [Yet] thou hast made him but little 
lower than the angels ; thou hast crowned him with glory aud 
honour, and hast set him over the worksof thy hands. Allthings 
8 hast thou put under his feet.” Now, by putting all things in 
subjection to him, he left nothing which is not subject to him. 
For the present, indeed, we do not see all things yet subjected 
9 to him; but we see Jesus, who was made but little lower than 
the angels, crowned with glory and honour on account of the 
suffering of death, when by the grace of God he had tasted 
10 death for all. It became him, also, for whom are all things, 
and by whom are all things, to bestow, on account of suffer- 
ings, the highest honours upon him who is the Captain of their 
salvation, leading many sons to glory. 
11 Furthermore, both he who maketh expiation, and they for 
whom expiation is made, are of one (nature ;] for which cause 
12 he is not ashamed to call them brethren, saying, “I will de- 
clare thy name to my brethren; in the midst of the congrega- 
13 tion will I praise thee.” And again, “1 will put my trust in 
him.” And again, “ Behold, I, and the children which God 
14 hath given me!” Since then the children are partakers of 
flesh and blood, himself also in like manner partook of them, 
in order that by his death he might subdue him who had ἃ 
15 deadly power, that is, the devil, and free those, who, through 
fear of condemnation, had, during their whole lives, been 
exposed to a state of bondage. 
16 Besides, he doth not at all help the angels, but he helpeth 
17 the seed of Abraham. Hence it was necessary, that in all 
respects he should be like to his brethren, so that he might 
be a merciful and faithful high priest as to things which per- 
tain to God, in order to make atonement for the sins of the 
18 people. For inasmuch as he himself suffered, being tempted, 
he is able to succour those who are tempted. 
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Comparison of Christ with Moses. Warning against disregarding his admonitions. 
ΠΙ. Waererore, holy brethren, who have received the heaven! 
invitation, attentively consider Jesus, the apostle and high 
2 priest whom we have acknowledged ; who was faithful to him 
that appointed him, even as Moses [was] in all his house. 
3 For he is worthy of more glory than Moses, inasmuch as the 
4 builder is entitled to more honour than the house. (Now, every 
house is built by some one, and he who formed all things is 
5 God.) Moses, however, was faithful in all his house as a 
servant, for the sake of testifying those things which were to 
6 be declared : but Christ, as a Son, over his house; whose 
house we are, provided we hold fast unto the end our confi- 
dence and joyful hope. 
7 Wherefore, as the Holy Spirit saith, “To-day, while ye 
8 hear his voice, harden not your hearts, as in the provocation, 
9 in the day of temptation in the wilderness, when your fathers 
tempted me, proved me, and saw my works forty years. 
10 Wherefore I was angry with that generation, and said, They 
do always err in their hearts, and they have not acknowledged 
1] my ways. So I sware in my wrath, They shall not enter into 
my rest.” 
12 Beware, brethren, lest there be in any of you an evil and 
unbelieving heart, so that-he may apostatize from the living 
13 God. But admonish one another continually, while it is 
called to-day, so that no one of you may become hardened by 
14 sinful delusion. For we shall be made partakers of the bless- 
ings which Christ bestows, provided we hold fast even to the 
end our first confidence. 
15 With regard to the saying, “To-day, while ye hear his voice, 
16 harden not your hearts, as in the provocation ;’’ who now were 
they, that when they heard did provoke? Nay, did not all, 
17 who came out of Egypt under Moses? And with whom was 
he angry forty years? Was it not with those who sinned, 
18 whose corpses fell in the wilderness? To whom did he 
swear, that they should not enter into his rest, except to those 
19 who did not believe? We see, then, that they could not enter 
in, because of unbelief. 
The rest promised to believers in ancient times is still proffered. The threatenings 
against unbelief remain in full force. 
IV. Ler us beware, therefore, since a promise is still left of 
entering into his rest, lest any one of you should come short 
2 of it. For to us also blessings are proclaimed, as well as to 
them; the word, however, which they heard, did not profit 
them, not being connected with faith in those who heard it. 
3 But we who believe do enter into the rest; as he says, “So I 
sware, in my wrath, [unbelievers] shall not enter into my 
rest;” namely, [rest from] the works which had been per- 
4 formed, after the foundation of the world was laid. For [the 
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Scripture] speaketh, in a certain place, concerning the seventh 
day, in this manner, “ And God rested, on the seventh day, 
5 from all his works.” And again, in this {manner,] “ They 
6 shall not enter into my rest.”” Since then it remaineth that 
some must enter into that [rest,] and they, to whom this 
blessing was formerly proclaimed, did not enter in because 
of unbelief, [it followeth that believers only can enter into 
it.] * 
7 ‘again, he specifieth a particular day, To-pay, when speak- 
ing by David, so long a time afterwards; as it is said, “ To- 
8 pay, while ye hear his voice, harden not your hearts.” Now, 
if Joshua had given them rest, then he would not have spoken 
of another day. 
9 Consequently, there remaineth a rest for the people of God. 
10 He, moreover, who entereth into his {God's} rest, will also 
cease from his own works, as God did from his. 
11] Let us strive, then, to enter into that rest, so that no 
12 one may perish in like manner, through unbelief. For the 
threatening of God hath an active and mighty power, yea, it is 
sharper than any two-edged sword, piercing even to the divid- 
ing asunder of both life and spirit, and of the joints and mar- 
18 row; he also judgeth the thoughts and purposes of the heart ; nor 
is there any thing which can be concealed from his sight, but 
all is naked and exposed to the view of him, unto whom we 
must render our account. 


Comparison of Christ with the Jewish high priest introduced. Reproof for 
ignorance of the higher doctrines of the Christian religion, followed by eacou- 
* ragement and exhortation. 

14 Moreover, since we have a high priest who has passed 
through the heavens, Jesus the Son of God, let us hold 

15 fast to our profession. For we have not a high priest, who 
is not able to sympathize with our weaknesses; but one 
who was tempted in all respects as we are, [yet] without sin. 

16 Let us, therefore, approach the throne of grace with confidence 
that we may obtain mercy, and find favour, so as to be 
assisted in time of need. 

V. Now every high priest, taken from among men, is appointed 
in behalf of men on account of things which pertain to God, 
that he may present both oblations and sacrifices for sin; 

2 being able to shew kindness to the ignorant and the erring, 

3 inasmuch as he himself is compassed with infirmity. On this 
account, also, he must present sin-offerings, as well for himself 

4 as for the people. Moreover, no one assumeth for himself this 
honour, but he is called [thereto] of God, even as Aaron was. 

5 In like manner, Christ also did not claim for himself the 
honour of being high priest ; but he who said, “ Thou art my 

᾿ © Supplied from ver. 8.. 
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Son, this day have I begotten thee,” (bestowed this honour 

6 upon him.] So also he saith, in another place, “ Thou art a 
priest for ever, after the order of Melchisedek.”’ 

7 The same, in the days of his incarnation, (having offered up 
prayers and supplications, with strong cries and with tears, 
unto him that was able to save him from death, and being 

8 delivered from that which he feared,) although a Son, was 

9 made acquainted with obedience in a state of suffering. Then, 
when exalted to glory, he became the author of eternal salva- 

10 tion, to all who obey him, being called of God, “ A high 
priest, after the order of Melchisedek.”’ 

1 Respecting him we have much to say, which it will be dif- 

12 ficult to explain, since ye are dull of apprehension. For even 
when ye ought to be able to teach, after [so long] a time, ye 
have need to be taught again the first elements of the oracles 

13 of God, and need milk rather than solid food. For every one, 
who is a partaker of milk, is unskilled in the doctrines of reli- 

14 gion; he is yet a child. But solid food is for those of mature 
age, who have faculties exercised by practice for the distin- 
guishing of both good and evil. 

Wherefore, leaving the first principles of Christian doctrine, 
let us go on toward a mature state [of religious knowledge ;] 
not laying again the foundation, concerning repentance from 

2 works which cause death, and faith towards God ; [concerning] 
the doctrine of baptisms, and the laying on of hands, and the 

3 resurrection of the dead, and eternal judgment. And this will 

4 we do, if God permit. For it is impossible, that they, who 
have been once enlightened, and have tasted of the heavenly 

ὅ gift, and been made partakers of the holy Spirit, and have 
tasted the good word of God, and the miraculous powers of the 

6 age which was to come, and have fallen away, should be again 
renewed to repentance, since they have crucified for themselves 
the Son of God, and.openly exposed him to shame. 

7 Now the earth, which drinketh in the rain that frequently 
cometh upon it, and bringeth forth fruits useful to those for 

8 whose sake it is tilled, receiveth blessings from God. But 
that which bringeth forth thorns and briars, is reprobate, and 
is near to a curse which will end in burning. 

9 But, beloved, we confidently hope for better things concern- 

10 ing you, even those connected with salvation, although we 
thus speak. For God is not unkind, so that he will forget 
your labour, and the love which ye have shown toward bis 
name, in having performed kind offices towards the saints, and 
in still performing them. 

Moreover, we are desirous that every one of you should 
manifest the same diligence, for the sake of a full assurance of 
hope, even to the end; so that ye may not be slothful, but 

12 imitators of those who, through faith and patient expectation. 
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13 have come to the possession of promised blessings. For when 
God made a promise to Abraham, seeing he could swear by go 
14 greater, he sware by himself, saying, “I will greatly bless 
15 thee, and exceedingly multiply thee.’’ And so, having 
16 patiently waited, he obtained the promised blessing. Now, 
men swear by one who is greater, and the oath for confir- 
17 mation [maketh] an end of all dispute among them. _ In like 
manner, God, desirous of shewing more abundantly to the 
heirs of promise the immutability of his purpose, interposed 
18 by an oath; so that by two immutable things, concerning 
which it is impossible for God to lie, we, who have sought for 
a refuge, might be strongly persuaded to hold fast the hope 
19 that is set before us, which we cleave to as an anchor of the 
soul sure and firmly fixed, and which entereth within the veil, 
20 whither Jesus our forerunner hath gone, being made high- 
priest for ever, after the order of Melchisedek. 


Comparison of Christ, as a priest, with Melchisedek. New order of things 
required by the appointment of such a priest; which appointment was made 
with the solemnity of an oath; and the office created by it was perpetual, 
allowing of no succession like that of the Jewish priests. 

VII. Now this Melchisedek was king of Salem, and priest of the 
most high God. The same met Abraham returning from the 

2 slaughter of the kings, and blessed him. ‘To him, also, Abra- 
ham gave a tenth part of all. By interpretation, [his name] 
meaneth, first King of Righteousness; and then, he is also 

3 King of Salem, which meaneth, King of Peace. Without 
father, without mother, without genealogy; having neither begin- 
ning of days nor end of life, but being like to the Son of God; 
he remaineth a high priest perpetually. 

4 Consider, now, how great he must be, to whom Abraham 

5 the patriarch gave a tenth part of the spoils! Even the sons 
of Levi, who take the office of priests, have indeed a command 
by the law to tithe the people, that is, their brethren, although 

6 descended from the loins of Abraham; but he, whose descent 
is not counted from them, tithed Abraham, and blessed him to 

7 whom the promises were made. And beyond all controversy, 
the inferior was blessed by the superior. 

8 Here, also, men receive tithes who die; but there, one of 

9 whom it is testified that he liveth. Yea, (if I may so speak;) 
even Levi himself, who receiveth tithes, was tithed in Abra- 

10 ham; for he was then in the loins of his ancestor when Mel- 
cisedek met him. 

11 Moreover, if there had been a perfect accomplishment of 
what was needed, by the Levitical priesthood, (for the law 
was given to the people, in connexion with this), what neces- 
sity was there still, that another priest should arise after the 
order of Melchisedek, and not be named after the order of 

12 Aaron? But if the priesthood be changed, there must needs 
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13 be also a change of the law. Now he, concerning whom these 
things are said, belonged to a different tribe, none of whom 

14 served at the altar; for it is plain, that our Lord sprang from 
Judah, in respect to which tribe, Moses said nothing concern- 

I5 ing the priesthood. And still more manifest is it, [that the 
priesthood is changed,] if another priest hath arisen, like to 

16 Melchisedek ; who hath not been made so by a law of tempo- 

17 rary obligation, but by an authority of endless duration. For 
[the Scripture] declareth, “Thou art a priest for ever, after 
the order of Melchisedek.” 

18 There is, also, a setting aside of the preceding law, because 

19 it was weak and unavailing. For the law did not fully accom- 
plish any thing; but the introduction of a better hope [doth], 
by which we draw near to God. 

20 Furthermore, inasmuch as not without an oath [Jesus was 
made a priest], (for they are made priests without an oath, 
but he with an oath, by him who said to him, “ The Lord hath 
sworn, and will not repent, Thou art a priest for ever, after the 

22 order of Melchisedek,’’) by so much hath Jesus become the 
surety of a better covenant. . 

23 Those priests, moreover, are many, because they are not 

24 suffered to continue by reason of death; but he, because he 
continueth for ever, hath a priesthood without any succession; 

25 and on this account he is able always to save those who come 
unto God by him, since he ever liveth to interpose in their 
behalf. 

The subject of Christ’s qualifications for the office of a priest, (proposed in ch. v. 
23, and briefly discussed in ch. v. 7—9), resumed. His superiority over the 
Jewish priests, in respect to these, exhibited. 

26 Such a high priest, moreover, was needful for us, who is 
holy, harmless, undefiled, separate from sinners, and exalted 

27 above the heavens; who hath not any daily necessity, like the 
high priest, to offer sacrifices, first for their own sins, and 
then for the sins of the people; for this he did, once for all, 

28 when he offered up himself. Now the law maketh men high 
priests, who have infirmity; but the word of the oath, which 
was since the law, [maketh] the Son [high priest], who is 
exalted to glory for evermore. 

Expiatory office of Christ as a priest. His functions, the dispensation under which 
they are performed, the place of exercising them, the manner and effects of them, 
compared with those of the Jewish priests. 

VII. The principal thing, however, among those of which we 
are speaking, is, that we have such a high priest, who is seated 

2 on the right hand of the throne of Majesty in the heavens, a 
minister of the sanctuary, and of the true tabernacle which the 
Lord hath reared and not man. 

3 Now every high priest is appointed, in order that he may 
present oblations and sacrifices; whence it becometh neces- 
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sary, that this one also should have something which he may 

4 present. But if he were on earth, then he could not be a 
riest, seeing there are priests who present oblations accord- 
ing to the law; (the same who perform service in (that sanc- 
tuary which is but} a mere copy of the heavenly one; for 
Moses, when about to build the tabernacle, was divinely 
admonished, ‘ See now,’’ said he, “ that thou make all things 

6 according to the pattern shewed thee in the mount.’’) But 
now, he hath obtained a service which is more excellent; as 
much more as the covenant is better of which he is mediator, 
and which is sanctioned by better promises. 

7 Moreover, if that first covenant had been faultless, then 
8 would no place have been sought for the second. But finding 
fault [with the first], he saith to them, ‘“‘ Behold the days are 
coming, saith the Lord, when I will make a new covenant 
9 with the house of Israe] and with the house of Judah; not 
according to the covenant which I made with their fathers, in 
the day when I took them by the hand, to bring them out of 
the land of Egypt ; for they did not continue in my covenant, 

10 and I rejected them, saith the Lord. But this is the covenant, 
which I will make with the house of Israel after those days, 
saith the Lord ; I will impress my laws upon their minds, and 
engrave them upon their hearts; and I will be their God, and 

11 they shall be my people. No one shall teach his fellow- 
citizen, nor any one his brother, saying, Know the Lord; for 

12 all shall know me, from the least even to the greatest. For 
I will be merciful in respect to their iniquities, and their sins 
and their transgressions will I remember no more.” 

13 By saying, “a new (covenant],” he representeth the first as 
old; now that which hath become old, and is advancing in 
age, is nigh to dissolution. . 

IX. Moreover the first [covenant] had ordinances of service, and 

2 a sanctuary of an earthly nature. For an outer tabernacle was 
prepared, in which was the candlestick, and the table, and the 

3 shewbread, which is called, The holy place. And behind the 

4 second veil was the tabernacle, which is called, The holy of 
holies, containing the golden censer, and the ark of the 
covenant overlaid with gold on every part, in which was the 
golden urn that contained the manna, and the rod of Aaron 

5 which budded, and the tables of the covenant. Over it, also, 
were the cherubim of glory, overshadowing the mercy-seat. 
Of these things, it is not necessary, at present, particularly to 
speak. 

6 Now, these being thus prepared, the priests performing the 

7 services entered continually into the outer tabernacle. But 
into the inner one, only the high priest [entered], once in 
each year, not without blood, which he presented for himself 

8 and for the sins of the people. By this the Holy Spirit signi- 
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fied, that the way to the most holy place was not yet open, 
9 while the first tabernacle had a standing ; which hath been a 
type down to the present time, in which both oblations and 
sacrifices are presented, that cannot fully accomplish what is 

10 needed in regard to the conscience, for him who performeth 
the services; (and all the] ordinances pertaining to the flesh, 
had respect only to meats, and drinks, and divers ablutions, 

lt enjoined until the time of reformation. But Christ being 
come, a high priest of future blessings, through a greater and 
more perfect tabernacle, not made with hands, that is, not of 

12 this [material] creation, he entered once for all into the holy 
place, not with the blood of goats and of bullocks, but with 

13 his own blood, procuring eternal redemption. Now if the 
blood of bulls and goats, and the ashes of a heifer sprinkling 
the unclean, cleanse in respect to the purification of the flesh, 

14 how much more shall the blood of Christ, who by an eternal 
Spirit offered himself without spot to God, purify our con- 
science from works which cause death, so that we may serve 

the living God ! 

15 On this account, also, he is the mediator of a new covenant, 
so that, his death being a ransom for the sins [committed] 
under the former covenant, they who have been called might 

16 receive the promised blessing of the eternal inheritance. For 
where there is a testament, it is necessary that the death of 

17 the testator should take place; because a testament is valid 
in respect to those only who are dead, seeing it hath no force 
while the testator is living. 

18 Hence, not even the first [covenant] was ratified without 

19 blood. For when all the commandment, according to the law, 
had been read by Moses to all the people, taking the blood of 
bullocks and of goats, with water and scarlet wool and hyssop, 
he sprinkled both the book itself and all the people, saying, 

20 “ This is the blood of the covenant which God hath enjoined 

21 upon you.” The tabernacle, also, and likewise all the vessels 
for service, did he sprinkle in the same manner with blood. 

22 Indeed, almost every thing is required by the law to be 
purified by blood; and without the shedding of blood there 
18 no forgiveness. 

23 Since, then, the likenesses of heavenly things must needs 
be purified in this manner, the heavenly things themselves 

24 [must be purified] by better sacrifices than these. For Christ 
did not enter into a sanctuary made with hands, which is only 
a copy of the true one, but into heaven itself, that he might 

25 thenceforth appear before God for us. Yet not that he might 
frequently make an offering of himself, like the high priest 
who entereth into the sanctuary every year with blood not his 

26 own, (for then he must needs have often suffered, since the 
foundation of the world) ; but now, at the close of this age 

5 
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he hath once for all made his appearance, in order that he 
might remove the punishment due to sin, by the sacrifice of 

27 himself. For since it is appointed unto men to die but once, 

28 and after this [cometh] the judgment; so Christ also, after 
having once for all made an offering of himself to bear the sins 
of many, will appear, at his second (coming), without a sin- 
offering. for the salvation of those who wait for him. 

X. Moreover, the law, which containeth a mere outline of 
future blessings, and not the complete image of these things, 
can never, by those yearly sacrifices which are continually 
offered, fully accomplish what is needed for those who approach 

2 [the altar.} For if it could, then would not these offerings 
have ceased, because the worshippers, once for all made clean, 

3 would no longer have been conscious of sins? On the con- 
trary, by these [sacrifices] yearly remembrance is made of sin. 
And truly, it is impossible that the blood of bulls and goats 

5 should take away sin. Wherefore, (Christ,] entering into the 
world, saith, “ Sacrifice and oblation thou desirest not, but a 

6 body hast thou prepared for me; in whole burnt offerings and 

7 [offerings] for sin thou hast no pleasure. Then said I, Lo! I 
come, O God, to do thy will; (in the volume of the book it ts 

8 written concerning me.’’) When he saith, in the first place, 
““ Sacrifice and oblation, and whole burnt offerings and fier. 
ings] for sin, thou desirest not, nor hast pleasure in them,” 

9 (which are presented according to the law;) [and} then saith, 
‘‘ Lo! I come to do thy will;” he abolisheth the first, that he 

10 may establish the second. By this will, expiation is made 
for ng, through the offering of the body-of Jesus Christ once 
or all. 

ll Now every priest standeth, performing daily service, and 
oftentimes presenting the same sacrifices which can never take 

12 away sin; but this one, having once offered a perpetual sacri- 

13 fice for sin, sat down at the right hand of God, thenceforth 

14 waiting until his enemies be made his footstool. By one 
offering, then, he hath fully accomplished, for ever, what was 
needed by those for whom expiation is made. 

15 Moreover, the Holy Spirit also testifieth this to us ; for after 

16 saying, “ This is the covenant which I will make with them, 
after those days, saith the Lord, I will write my laws upon 

17 their hearts, and engrave them upon their minds,” then [he 

18 saith, | “ Their sins and their iniquities will I remember no 
more.” But where there is remission of these, there is no 
more offering for sin. 


Exhortation to perseverance, from a consideration of the faithfulness of God, of the 
severe doom of apostates, and of the sutferings which the Hebrew Christians 
had already endured for the sake of religion. 


19 Having then, brethren, free access to the sanctuary, by 
20 the blood of Jesus, in a new and living way, which he hath 
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21 consecrated through the veil, (that is, his flesh;) and 
22 [having] also a high priest over the house of God; let us 
approach in full confidence, with a true heart, being purified 
as to our hearts from a consciousness of evil. Being cleansed, 
23 also, as to our bodies, with pure water, let us hold fast with- 
out wavering the hope which we profess; for faithful is he 
24 who hath promised. Let us, moreover, attentively regard one 
25 another, for the sake of exciting to love and good works ; not 
forsaking the assembling of ourselves together, (as the custom 
of some is,) but admonishing [one another ;] and this eo much 
the more, as ye see the day approaching. 
26 Moreover, should we voluntarily sin, after having received 
the knowledge ef the truth, there remaineth no more sacrifice 
27 for sin; but a certain fearful expectation of punishment, yea, 
of fiery indignation which will consume the adversaries. 
28 Whosoever transgressed the law of Moses, suffered death 
29 without mercy, in case of two or three witnesses; of how 
mueh sorer punishment, think ye, shall he be counted worthy, 
who hath trodden under foot the Son of God, and regarded the 
blood of the covenant by which he hath been consecrated as 
30 unclean, and done despite to the Spirit of grace! Surely we 
know him, who hath said, * Vengeance is mine, I will render 
it,” saith the Lord; and again, “ The Lord will judge his 
31 people.” It is a fearful thing to fall into the hands of the 
living God. ! 
2 Call to mind, now, the former days, in which, after ye were 
33 enlightened, ye endured a great contest with sufferings ; partly 
because ye were made a public spectacle both by reproaehes 
and afflictions, and partly because ye had sympathy with those 
34 who were thus treated. For ye did truly sympathize with 
those who were prisoners, and cheerfully suffer the plundering 
of your own substance, knowing that ye have for yourselves a 
35 better possession in heaven, yea, one which is enduring. Cast 
not away, then, your confidence, which will obtain a great 
reward. | 
36 Ye have need, it is true, of patient waiting, in order that, 
when ye have done the will of God, ye may receive the pro- 
mised blessing. Yet a very little while, nevertheless, and 
38 “he who is coming will come, and will not delay.” ‘ The 
just,” also, “shall live by faith;’’ but, “ If any man draw 
99 back, my soul hath no pleasure in him.”’ We, however, are 
not of those who draw back unto destruction: but of those 
who believe unto the salvation of the soul. 


Description of faith, and of the effects of it in respect to the sainis of ancient 


XI. Now, faith is confidence in respect to things hoped for, [and] 
2 canvincing evidence of things not seen. On account, of this, 
moreover, the ancients obtained commendation. . 
8. ἃ 
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3 By faith we perceive, that the worlds were formed by the 
word of God, so that the things which are seen, were not 
made from those which do appear. 

4 By faith Abel offered to God a better sacrifice than Cain, on 
account of which he was commended as righteous, God him- 
self bestowing commendation upon his oblations; and by the 
same, though dead, he still speaketh. 

5 By faith Enoch was translated, without seeing death, and 
“he was no more found, because God had translated him.” 
He is commended, also, as “ having pleased God,” before his 

6 translation. But without faith it is impossible to please him; 
for he who cometh unto God, must believe that he is, and that 
he will reward those who seek him. oe 

7 By faith Noah, being divinely admonished respecting the 
future, with reverence prepared an ark for the safety of his 
household, by which he condemned the world, and obtained 
the justification which is by faith. 

8 By faith Abraham obeyed, when called to go forth unto the 

lace which he was to receive for a possession ; yea, he went 

9 forth not knowing whither he was going. By faith he s0- 
journed in the land of promise, while it belonged to strangers, 
dwelling in tents with Isaac and Jacob, who were heirs of the 

10 same promise: for he expected a city which hath foundations, 

11 whose builder and maker is God. By faith also, Sarah herself 
received the power of conception, and this beyond the cus- 
tomary season of life, inasmuch as she counted him to be 

12 faithful who had promised. Wherefore there sprang, evet 
from one who was dead too as to these things, fa seed] like 
the stars of heaven for multitude, and like the sand on the 
shore of the sea, which cannot be numbered. 

13. These all died in faith, not having received the promised 
blessings ; but seeing them afar off, and hailing them with 
joy, they professed themselves to be strangers and sojourners 

14 on the earth. Now, they who thus profess, shew that they are 

15 in quest of a country; for if they had cherished the remen- 
brance of that from which they came, they had opportunity to 

16 return thither. But now they were desirous of a better 
({country], that is, of a heavenly one. Wherefore God is not 
ashamed of them, [nor] to be called their God; for he hath 
prepared a city for them. 

17 Hy faith Abraham, when put to trial, made an offering of 
Isaac; yea, he who had received the promises made an offering 

18 of his only son; unto whom it had been said, “ After Isaac 

19 shall thy seed be named ;”’ counting that God was able to raise 
him even from the dead, whence also, comparatively, [speak- 
ing}, he obtained him. 

20 By faith Isaac blessed Jacob and Esau, in regard to the 

21 future. By faith Jacob, when about to die, blessed each of 
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Joseph’s sons, and bowed himself upon the top of his staff. 

22 By faith Joseph, at the close of life, made mention of the 
departure of the children of Israel [from Egypt], and gave 
commandment respecting his own bones. 

23 By faith Mo®es, after his birth, was concealed for three 
months by his parents, because they saw that he was a goodl 
child, and did not fear the king’s commandment. By fait 
Moses, when arrived at mature age, refused to be called the 

25 son of Pharaoh’s daughter, choosing rather to suffer affliction 
with the people of God, than to enjoy the pleasures of sin for 

26 a season; counting reproach, such as Christ endured, to be 
greater riches than all the treasures of Egypt; for he had 

27 respect to a state of reward. By faith he left Egypt, not 
fearing the anger of the king; for he continued stedfast, as 

28 one who seeth him that is invisible. By faith he observed the 
passover and the sprinkling of blood, so that he who destroyed 
the firstborn might not touch them. 

29 By faith they passed through the Red Sea, as on dry land; 

30 which the Egyptians assaying to do, were drowned. By faith 
the walls of Jericho fell down, after they had been compassed 
about for seven days. 

ὃ] By faith Rahab, the harlot, having entertained the spies in 
a friendly manner, perished not with the unbelieving. 

And what shall I say more? For time would fail me, 
should I tell of Gideon, of Barak also, and Samson, and 

33 Jephtha, of David too, and Samuel, and the prophets; who, 
through faith, subdued kingdoms, executed justice, obtained 

34 promised blessings, stopped the mouths of lions, quenched 
the violence of fire, escaped the edge of the sword, were made 
strong from a state of infirmity, became mighty in war, over- 

35 threw the armies of foreigners. Women recovered their dead 
by a resurrection. Some were tortured, not accepting a | 
deliverance, in order that they might attain to a better resur- 

26 rection. Others were tried by mockings and scourges, and 

37 also by bonds and imprisonment. They were stoned, they 
were sawn asunder, they were tempted, they perished by the 
murderous sword, they went about in sheep-skins and goat- 

38 skins, suffering want, afflicted, injuriously treated, (of whom 
the world was not worthy), wandering around in deserts and 
mountains, in caves also and dens of the earth. ~ 

39 ΑἹ] these, moreover, who are commended on account of 

40 their faith, did not receive the promised blessing ; God hav- 
ing provided some better thing for us, so that without 
us they could not obtain a full accomplishment of what was 
needed. 
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Encouragement to persevere. Trials must not dishearten, for God sends them in 
kindness to his children. The gospel holds out more that is cheering and encov- 
raging, than the law. The voice of its author must not be slighted. 


XII. Since now we are encompassed by so great a multitude of 
witnesses, laying aside every incumbrance, and especially the 
sin which easily besetteth us, let us run with perseverance 

2 the race which is set before us ; looking unto Jesus, the author 
and perfecter of our faith, who, on account of the joy set before 
him, endured the cross, not regarding shame, and hath sat 
down at the right hand of the throne of God. 

3 Consider, now, him who endured such opposition against 
himself from sinners, lest becoming discouraged in your minds 

4 ye grow weary. Ye have not yet resisted unto blvod, in your 

5 struggle against sin. And have ye forgotten the exhortation, 
which is addressed to you as children, “ My son, do not slight the 
chastenings of the Lord, nor be disheartened when reproved 

6 by him; ἔχ whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth, and scourg- 

7 eth every son whom he receiveth?” If ye endure chastise- 
ment, God is dealing with you as children; for what son is 

8 there, whom his father does not chasten? But if ye are with- 
out chastisement, of which all [children] are partakers, then 
are ye bastards, and not sons. 

9 Furthermore, we have had fathers of our flesh, who have 
chastened us, and we have yielded them reverence; shall we 
not much more yield subjection to the Father of [our] spirits, 

10 that we may live? They, indeed, chastened us for a little 
while, according to their own pleasure; but he, for our good, 

11 that we might be made partakers of his holiness. Now, all 
chastening seemeth for the present not to be matter of joy, but 
of grief; yet afterwards, it yieldeth the happy fruits of righte- 
ousness, to those who are exercised thereby. 

12 Wherefore, “Strengthen the weak hands and the feeble 

13 knees,” and “Make plain the paths for your feet,’’ so that 
what is lame may not be wrenched, but rather healed. 

14 Follow after peace with all men, and holiness, without 

15 which no man shall see the Lord. See to it, that no one fail 
of the favour of God ; that no root of bitterness spring up and 

16 trouble you, and many be defiled thereby. Let there be no 
fornicator, nor profane person, like Esau, who for one morsel 

17 of meat sold his birthright. For ye know, that when he was 
afterwards desirous to obtain the blessing, it was refused; 
yea, he found no place for a change of mind [in his father,} Ὁ 
although he sought for it with tears. 

18 Moreover, ye are not come to the mount which could be 
touched, and to flaming fire, and thick clouds, and darkness, 

19 and tempest; nor to the sound of the trumpet, and the voice 
of commands, the hearers of which refused that another word 
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20 should be added to them; (for they could not endure the 
admonition, “ If even a beast touch the mountain, it shall be 

2] stoned ;”” and—so terrible was the sight—even Moses said, 

22 “1 fear and tremble :”) but ye are come to mount Zion; and 
to the city of the living God, the heavenly Jerusalem; and 
toan innumerable company, the joyful host of angels; and to 

23 the assembly of the first-born, enrolled in heaven; and to the 
Judge, the God of all; and to the spirits of the just, who 

24 have obtained their final reward; and to the mediator of the 
new covenant, Jesus; and to the blood of sprinkling, which 
speaketh better things than (the blood of] Abel. 

29 Take heed, that ye turn not away from him, who speaketh 
to you; for if they did not escape who turned away from him 
who warned them on earth, much more shall we [not escape, | 

26 if we slight him who [warneth us} from heaven. His voice 
then shook the earth; but now it is promised, saying, “ Yet 
once more, I will shake not only the earth, but heaven also.” 

27 Now this “ Yet once more,” denotes a removing of the things 
which are shaken, as of created things, in order that the 
things which are not shaken may remain. 

28 Wherefore, having obtained a kingdom which cannot be 
shaken, let us manifest gratitude, (by which we may serve 

29 God acceptably,) with reverence and godly fear. For our 
“God is a consuming fire.” 


Various practical directions and cautions. Closes with affectionate requests and 
salutations. 


ΧΙΠ. Ler brotherly love continue. Forget not hospitality ; for 
2 4 this some have entertained angels unawares. Remember 
3 those who are in bonds, as if ye yourselves were fellow- 
prisoners ; those who are suffering evil, as being yourselves 
4 yet in the body. Let marriage be honourable among all, and 
the bed undefiled; for whoremongers and adulterers God will 
5 judge. Let your conduct be free from covetousness, and be 
contented with what ye possess. For he hath said, “I will 
never leave thee, nor forsake thee: so that we may boldly 
6 say, “The Lord is my helper, and I will not be afraid. What 
can man do to me?” 
7 Remember your leaders, who have spoken unto you the 
word of God; and attentively considering the end of their 
8 manner of life, imitate their faith. Jesus Christ is the same, 
9 yesterday, to-day, and for ever. Be not carried hither and 
thither by diverse and strange doctrines; for it is good that 
the heart should be confirmed by grace, and not by meats, by 
which those have not been profited, who have been occupied 
10 therewith. We have an altar, of which they have no right to 
eat, who render their service to the tabernacle. 
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11 Moreover, the bodies of those animals, whose blood was 
carried into the sanctuary as a sin-offering by the high priest, 

12 were burned without the camp. Wherefore, Jesus also, that 
he might make expiation for the people by his own blood, 

18 suffered without the gate. Let us, then, go forth to him 

14 without the camp, bearing reproaches like his; for here we 

15 have no abiding city, but are seeking for one yet future. By 
him, therefore, let us continually present to God the sacrifice 
of praise, that is, the fruit of our lips ascribing praise to his 
name. 

16 Forget not kindness, also, and liberality; for with such 

17 sacrifices God is well pleased. Obey your leaders, and be 
subject to them; fur they watch over your souls, as those who 
must give an account. [So obey,] that they may do this with 
joy, and not with grief, for this would be unprofitable to you. 

18 Pray for us; for we trust that we have a good conscience, 
being desirous in all things to demean ourselves uprightly. 

19 I make this request, also, the more earnestly, in order that I 
may speedily be restored to you. 

Now, may the God of peace, that raised from the dead our 

Lord Jesus, (who by the blood of an everlasting covenant has 

21 become the great Shepherd of the sheep) prepare you for every 
good work, that ye may do his will; working in you that 
which is well pleasing in his sight, through Jesus Christ, to 
whom be glory for ever and ever. Amen. 

22 Moreover, I beseech you, brethren, to bear with this word 
of exhortation ; for I have written briefly to you. 

23 Know ye, that our brother Timothy is sent away; with whom 
if he return speedily, I shall visit you. 

24 Salute all your leaders, and all the saints. They of Italy 

25 salute you. Grace be with you all. Amen. 


COMMENTARY. 


GENERAL VIEW OF THE CONTENTS 


OF THE 


EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. 


Tae writer of this epistle is a Hebrew, and addresses his Hebrew 
brethren, who had made a profession of the Christian religion. Nothing 
can be plainer, than that those addressed are considered as being in 
danger of apostacy from that religion. To warn them against this dan- 
ger, is the principal object of our epistle. In order to do this, the writer 
proceeds to lay before them the aggravated guilt, and the awful doom, 
of those who make defection from Christianity; to direct their views 
towards that crown of glory which fadeth not away, and which is reserved 
in heaven for all who persevere, even to the end of life, in their fidelity 
to Christ; to put them on their guard against the various enticements 
of sin, which might allure them from the paths of Christian duty; and 
especially to guard them against relapsing into superstitious views 
respecting the importance and necessity of the ceremonial rites and 
sacrifices of the Levitical institutions, and against being induced by these 
. to relax their confidence in Jesus, and in his atoning sacrifice. 
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It was these last sources of danger, to which the Hebrew Christians 
were particularly exposed. Nothing could well be more magnificent 
and imposing than the temple worship, as practised by the Jews at that 
time. The temple, built after their return from the captivity, was no‘ 
indeed, so rich in ornament as that which Solomon had built. But © 
had, at a vast expense, been greatly extended and beautified by Herod 
It was regarded by all Jews, as the peculiar dwelling-place of Jehovah— 
the only one in which he deigned to manifest himself on earth. The 
Jewish nation, also, habitually regarded themselves, as the only one to 
whom God had made a special revelation. The worship, practised in the 
temple, had been instituted by Moses, under divine guidance, and con- 
tinued, with but partial interruptions, for about 1500 years. All the 
exterior of this worship was adapted to strike the eye, and impress the 
mind, of the beholder. The awfulness of the place in which it was 
celebrated ; the magnificent costume of the priests; the spacious and 
lofty apartment in which they officiated; the solemn part which he who 
offered any sacrifice was himself called to perform; above all, the 
apprehension that full pardon for sia, and reconciliation to God, were 
obtained by the rites and offerings which the law prescribed ; contributed 
to make deep and lasting impressions on the mind of all Hebrews, who 
seriously exercised their thoughts on the subject of religion, and paid 
their devotions in the temple. All their education, from the first dawn- 
ing of the youthful mind, had a direct tendency to confirm and strengthen 
these impressions. Never was a nation more enthusiastically attached to 
its customs, rites, and country, than were the Jews. They looked abroad 
upon other nations, as outcasts from God, and unworthy of his paternal 
kindness and blessing. 


The New Testament is full of evidence, adapted to show the correct- 
ness of this statement. The disputes which the extension of Christian 
privileges to the Gentiles occasioned among the first Jewish converts ; 
the reluctance with which the former were admitted to participate m 
them; and the repeated, violent, and long-protracted opposition that was 
made to abandoning the peculiar rites of the Mosaic institutions; all 
contribute to evince, how deeply engraven upon the mind of every Jew 
was the impression, that the laws of Moses were never to be changed, . 
and that the Messiah himself was rather to restore and modify, than to 
repeal them. 
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In such a state of mind had the Christian converts once been, whom 
the writer of our epistle addressed. What wonder, now, if they were 
exposed from this quarter to be shaken in their attachment to the new 
religion which they had professed, and which confessedly gave up all 
confidence in the religious rites of the Levitical institutions? Tempta- 
tions from without also assailed them. Their unbelieving Hebrew 
brethren argued with them; opposed them; ridiculed them; made 
powerful appeals to all the feelings with which their birth, education, 
and former worship had inspired them; persecuted them; traduced 
them to heathen magistrates; and excommunicated them. They suffered 
the loss of property, and of liberty. Their lives were threatened. The 
coming of Christ, which they had supposed would speedily take place 
for their deliverance, was delayed. How could it be, that human 
frailty, jomed with former prejudices and present sufferings, should not 
have a dangerous influence upon them ? 

In this state the apostle saw them to be, and set himself about the 
important and difficult work of correcting their errors, and encouraging 
their Uesponding minds. How was this to be done with the greatest 
probability of success? Plainly, arguments and considerations, of such 
ἃ nature as were best adapted to meet the difficulties with which they 
were contending, were those to which he would most readily resort. And 
throughout the whole epistle, it is manifest that he has done this, with 
consummate skill, judgment, and force. 

As the greatest of all the dangers to which the Hebrew converts were 
exposed, was that which resulted from their former religious attachments 
and prejudices, excited and augmented, as they daily were, by the 
efforts of their unbelieving Jewish brethren ; so the writer of our epistle 
employs his principal force, in order to preclude or avert this danger. 
Other topics are subordinate with him. Although they are often touched 
upon, and with great skill and power, yet they are so interwoven with 
the main object before him, that they are in a measure concealed from the 
first view of a hasty reader. 

The general plan of the epistle may be briefly represented. It consists 
in a comparison of the new dispensation with the old, aud in pointing 
out the various grounds of preference which belong to the new. From 
this superiority of the new dispensation, various arguments are deduced, 
m order to shew the importance of cleaving to the Christian profession, 
instead of reverting back to Judaism, which could not now be the means 
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of saving those who embraced it. Considerations of such a nature are 
repeated, as often as the comparisons introduced afford occasion for 
them, This accounts for the repetition of hortatory addresses, so often 
found in our epistle. 

The Jews gloried in their dispensation, because angels had been 
employed as mediators of it, when the law was given at Sinai. In their 
view, this stamped a high and heavenly honour upon it. Our author 
does not attack their views of this subject, but he commences his epistle 
by shewing that Christ, the mediator and head of the new dispensation, 
as it regards his name, his rank, his dominion, his creative and eternal 
power, is superior to the angels, chap. i. 1—14. On this ground, then, 
Christianity may claim a precedence; and hence he exhorts them to 
give their most earnest attention to it, chap. ii. 1—4. 

Nor can they object to the superiority of the Messiah, that he pos- 
sessed a human nature, while the angels are spiritual and heavenly 
beings. For in human nature he is Lord of the universe, ch. ii. 5—10. 
It was this nature, too, which gave him a nearer and more endearing sym- 
pathy with his followers; and by taking this upon him, he was enabled 
to make an expiatory offering for sin by his death; so that he is 
now fitted not only to exercise compassion toward men, but to save 
them from the bondage of sin, and from its condemning power, ch. ii. 
11---18. 

Having thus disposed of this topic, he next proceeds to compare Jesus, 
the head of the new dispensation, with Moses, the head of the ancient 
one. Like Moses, he was set over the house of God, and entrusted with 
it, and was faithful to his trust. But the honour due to Jesus is as much 
more than that due to Moses, as the builder of a house is worthy of more 
honour than the house itself. Christ too was set over God’s house as ἃ 
Son ; but Moses only as a servant, ch. iii. 1—6. 

If now the Israelites of old were solemnly admonished to hearken to 
the precepts given under the Mosaie dispensation; then surely believers 
in Christ may be more solemnly urged, to beware of disobedience to his 
injunctions, ch. iii. 7—~—19. And this warning holds good, and is appli- 
cable in all respects, because the rest which was promised to believers in 
ancient times, and was lost through unbelief, is still proffered to all who 
believe in Jesus and persevere in their profession, and only to believers, 
ch, iv. 1—10. Awful commination is indeed still uttered against those 
who are guilty of apostacy, ch. iv. 11—13. 


? 
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Thus much for the comparison of Christ with Moses. Next, the writer 
proceeds to compare Jesus, as a priest, with the Jewish priesthood, and 
particularly with the high priest, the most dignified of all who were 
invested with the sacerdotal office. 

He first introduces Christ as a compassionate high priest, and exalted 
to the highest dignity in the heavens, ch. iv. 14—16. Next, he states 
the various things which are attached to the priesthood, as existing 
among the sons of Levi. (1.) A high priest must present oblations and 
sacrifices, ch. v. 1. (2.) He must be compassionate and sympathetic 
towards others, and especially so, as he is himself frail and erring, 
ch. v. 2,3. (3.) He must be appointed of God to this office, ch. v. 4. 

In all these respects, he now goes on to make a comparison of Jesus, 
the high priest of Christianity, and to shew his superiority. He shews,— 

First, that Christ was divinely appointed a priest, and that of the 
highest order, ch. v. 5, 6. 

Next, he shews that Christ our great high priest was compassed with 
human infirmity, like other priests, so that, like them, he was fitted to 
exercise compassionate sympathy, ch. v. 7,8. But after he had suffered, 
he was raised to glory and became a high priest of the most exalted 
order, i. e. of the order of Melchisedek, ch. v. 9, 10. 

The difficulty of the subject now suggested, affords an occasion for 
the writer to advert to the state of religious ignorance, in which those 
were whom he addressed, ch. v. 11—-14; to exhort them to come out of 
it, and to warn them against the fearful danger that would result from 
not doing so, ch. vi. 1—8. To this he subjoins commendation as to 
some things, and powerful motives of encouragement, ch. vi. 9—20. 

He now resumes the subject of Melchisedek ; shews the superiority of 
his priesthood over that of the sons of Levi, ch. vii. 1—10; and then 
argues that Christ, who was a perpetual priest of the like order with 
Melchisedek, must of course be superior to the Jewish priests, ch. vil. 
11—25. 

Christ too, as high priest, differed in one important respect from other 
priests, viz. πὶ that he needed no sacrifice for himself, as an erring, sinful 
man, like the sons of Levi, but was sinless and perfect, yea, even exalted 
to a state of supreme glory, ch. vii. 26—28. 

The great object, however, at which the writer is going to aim in the 
sequel of his epistle, is, to shew that the high priest of Christianity offi- 
ciates in heaven for his followers, ch viii 1,2. The Jewish priests per- 
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form their functions in a temple, which is merely an image of the hes- 
venly one, ch. viii. 3—6. 

The new covenant, of which Jesus is mediator, is altogether superior, 
also, to the old, ch. viii. 6—13. The ordinances and apparatus of ser- 
vice attached to this, were all mere types of heavenly things, ch. ix. 1—10. 
The services themselves were imperfect, as to the end attained by them, 
since they accomplished nothing more than external purification; but the 
blood of Christ sanctifies internally, and procures eternal redemption and 
an everlasting inheritance, for all the chosen of God in every age of the 
world, ch. ix. L1—15, , 

The new testament, which gives an inheritance to the people of God, 
was sanctioned by the death of Jesus, ch.ix.15. Such is the custom in 
regard to testaments, ch. ix. 16, 17. As a symbol of this, even the first 
covenant, (διαϑῆκη,) with all the apparatus attached to it, was sanc- 
tioned by blood, i. e. the emblem of death, ch. ix. 18—22. If the 
earthly sanctuary was thus consecrated, then the heavenly one must be 
so, by a sacrifice of a still higher nature, ch. ix. 23, 24. Sacrifices in 
the earthly temple must be often repeated; but the sacrifice of Christ 
did, once for all, accomplish the great purposes for which it was offered, 
ch. ix. 24—28. 

Indeed, no legal sacrifices could make any real atonement for sia, 
ch. x. 1—4. Therefore Christ voluntarily proffered himself as a sit 
offering, entirely and for ever to effect this, ch. x. 5—18. 

Thus is completed the comparison of Christ, and of his functions as 4 
priest in the heavenly tabernacle, with the Jewish priests and their func- 
tions in the earthly tabernacle. In all respects, Jesus, the high priest of 
the Christian religion, appears greatly superior. 

The writer now proceeds to various bold and powerful exhortations, 
mixed with awful warnings against defection from the Christian religion, 
ch. x. 19—31. He sets before them the effects of persevering faith, in 
the ancient patriarchs, prophets, and distinguished worthies, ch. xi. 1—40. 
This he follows up with continued exhortations, and encouragements, 
and warnings, ch. xii. 1—29; and then closes his epistle with divers 
practical directions, cautions, and salutations, ch. xiii, 1—25. 

Such is the brief view of the course of thought and reasoning in our 
epistle. It is plain that there are three great points of comparison in it, 
which constitute the main object at which the writer aims, in order that 
he may show the superiority of Christianity over Judaism. 
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L The superiority of Christ, the mediator of the new covenant, over 
angels who were employed as mediators, when the old covenant was 
established,—chap. i. ii. 

ll. The superiority of Christ, the head of the new dispensation, over 
floses, the head of the old,—chap. iii. iv. 

lll. The superiority of Christ as high priest of the new dispensation, 
nd of the services which he performs, over the priesthood of the Mosaic 
institution, and all the services which were appropriate to their office,— 
chev. 1; x. 18. 

Exhortations, warnings, reproofs, and encouragements, are intermixed 
in some manner with the main discussions: 6. g. ch. i. 1—4; ii. 1; 
ill, 7.--ἶν, 16; iv. 11—vi. 20; but from ch. x. 19 to the end of the 
epistle, nearly all is of the nature just described ; so that about one half 
of the epistle is of a parenetical or hortatory nature. 

In judging of the relevancy and importance of the subjects discussed 
in our epistle, it is very plain, that we are not to make up an opinion, 
deduced merely from viewing the present necessities and condition of 
Christians. We were not born Jews, nor educated as such. We have 
none of their prejudices, peculiar sympathies, temptations, and trials. 
What was adapted to them, in the days of Paul, and under the circum- 
stances above described; nay, what was absolutely indispensable for 
their instruction, reproof, and confirmation, may, in many respects, be 
scarcely appropriate to us, in our condition and circumstances. Such is 
indeed the fact, in regard to many of the things introduced into the 
epistle to the Hebrews; as I shall have occasion hereafter repeatedly to 
notice. But who, that judges with any good degree of candour and 
fairness, would ever think of bringing it as an accusation against our 
author, that he has inserted in his epistle, that which was altogether 
appropriate to those whom he addressed, although it may not, and does 
not, have an equal bearing upon all times and nations? Surely, the last - 
ground of just accusation which can be advanced against any writer, is, 
that “μα has written in a manner peculiarly adapted to accomplish the 
end for which he wrote.” In what a different plight would the world of 
authors be, if all of them were justly liable to such an imputation ! 

Of necessity, now, many things addressed to the Jews of Paul’s day, 
are comparatively inapplicable to us. So far, however, as our circum- 
etances agree with theirs m any respect, just so far the spirit of what 
was said to them will apply to us. So far as what was said to them was 
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founded in general Christian truths and principles, just so far we mayle 
instructed and guided by it. Consequently, as it must follow from thee 
positions, the epistie, while it contains many things appropriate to the 
Hebrews of early times, also contains many which can never cease (0 
interest the church of God, while Christianity exists in the world. 

These general views may serve to aid the critical student, in con- 
mencing the exegetical study of our epistle. The more particular deta 
of what is here hinted, is reserved for the introductions to various parts 
of the epistle, which are inserted, pro re raid, in the body of the com- 
mentary which follows. 
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COMMENTARY. 


CONTENTS OF CHAPTERS 1. [—11. 4. 


‘The object of the writer being to commend Christianity to those whom he addressed, 
in such a manner as to prevent defection from this religion; he begins by setting forth 
Christ as the author of the new revelation which God had made to men, ch.i.1. He 
then touches upon the dignity of his office; he is Lord of the universe; which, indeed, 
be also created, ver. 2. He is the true image of God, and the representative of his 
glory and perfections to men ; he is endowed with sovereign power ; and having made 
atonement for the sins of men, he is exalted to the highest majesty in the heavens, 
ver. 3. This mediator of the new dispensation is exalted above angels, who were the 
wediators of the ancient one. His name, SON, is more exalted than theirs; for they 
have not been addressed, like him, with such an appellation, ver. 4,5. He is the 
object of worship by the angels; while they are employed only as the swift and ready 
messengers of Godi, ver. 6,7. The King Messiah has an eternal and righteous 
dominion; and is elevated, on account of his love of righteousness, to honour and 
happiness above alk other kings, ver. 8,9. Him, too, the sacred writer addresses, as 
the Creator of the heavens and the earth, and as immutable and imperishable, ver. 
10—12, But no exaltation to such dominion is conferred upon angels, ver. 13; they 
are only ministerial agents, employed for the good of those who are to be heirs of the 
salvation which Christ bestows, ver. 14. 

If such be the dignity and elevation of the Messiah, then, surely he may justly 
demand the attentive consideration of all which he addresses to his followers. Obedi- 
ence to the ancient revelation was enforced by just and unavoidable penalties ; how can 
the neglect of the new and more perfect one go unpunished ? ch. ii. 1, 2. Especially 
must this be the case, since it was promulgated by Christ himself in person, and was 
confirmed, on the part of God, by a great variety of wondrous miracles, ver. 3, 4. 


CHAP. I 


Ἢ τρὸς ‘Efpaiove επίστολὴ. See, on this title, § 10. p. 35, seq. 

1. Πολυμερῶς καὶ xourpérws, literally in various parts and in various 
ways. Of the Greek commentators, some give a different sense to each 
of the words; e. g. Theodoret, πολυμερῶς---τὰς παντοδαπὰς οἰκονομίας 
σημαίνει, τὸ δὲ πολυτρόπως, τῶν θείων ὀπτασιῶν τὸ διάφορον, 1. 6. πολυμερῶς 
signifies the various dispensations, and πολυτρόπως the diversity of 
divine visions. Theophylact interprets the words in question, by διαφόρως 
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καὶ πολυειδῶς, diversely, and tn various ways. But Chrysostom expresses 
the sense of both words, by διαφόρως simply. Modern commentators are 
divided in the same manner. The Greek idiom allows either mode ol 
interpretation ; and precedents may be found for each. See Schleusner 
on the words; and compare Clem. Alex. Strom. I. 4. p. 331; V. p. 667, 
ed. Potter. If the two words be construed separately, then woAupepec 
should be interpreted as referring to the matter of ancient revelation, 
given in different parts and at different times, thus conveying the idea 
of the gradual development of truth in different ages and by different 
persons; and πολυτρόπως must be understood as indicating the various 
ways in which these revelations were communicated, i.e. by dreams, 
visions, symbols, Urim and Thummim, prophetic ecstacy, &c. But if 
both words are regarded, as being used only to designate with intensity 
the variety of ancient revelations, (and such a mode of phraseology is 
very common both in the Greek and Hebrew Scriptures,) then the whole 
may be paraphrased thus: ‘‘ God, who in ancient times made communi- 
cations, in many different ways, by the prophets to the fathers, hath,” 
ἄς. The word πολυμερῶς does not, of itself, signify sundry times; but 
still, the idea of various parts or portions, which it does properly signify, 
may very naturally be understood as implying diverse times at which, 
or occasions on which, the different parts of revelation were communi- 
cated; or the idea of πολυμερῶς may be simply that of repetition, so 
that often would well communicate the sense of it. In this way I have 
ventured to translate it. 

Of the two modes of interpreting these words, I rather prefer that 
which separates them, and gives a distinct meaning to each. The writer 
evidently designs to present an antithesis between the manner of the 
ancient and the Christian dispensation. This antithesis is rendered more 
striking, if we understand the first clause in the verse thus: ‘ God, who 
in ancient times made communications to the fathers by the prophets, in 
sundry parts and in various ways, has now made a revelation to us by 
his Son ;” i. 6. he has completed the whole revelation, which he intends 
to make under the new dispensation, by his Son, by his Son only, and 
not by a long continued series of prophets, as of old. The apostles, 
and other inspired writers of the New Testament, received their com- 
munications from the Son, who gave them the Holy Spirit, Matt. xi. 27, 
comp. John xiv. 26; xvi. 13; and facts shew, that the Christian revela- 
tion was completed, during that generation who were contemporary with 
the Saviour, when he dwelt on earth. 
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Πάλαι, in ancient times ; for communications by prophets to the Jews | 
had ceased, from the time of Malachi and his contemporaries, i.e. for 
the space of about four hundred years. Hence, the writer avoids using 
an expression which would imply, that revelations had been continued 
down to the time then present. By πάλαι, he evidently means to 
designate the whole time, during which communications of the Divine 
will were continued under the former dispensation. 

Λαλήσας most commonly designates oral communication. But since 
the writer here affirms, that God had spoken (λαλήσας) πολυτρόπῶς, it 
must of course be understood (as indeed it is often used) to designate 
the more general idea of communication made in any manner, by visions, 
symbols, &c. as well as by voices. 

Τοῖς πατράσεν, ancestors; see Wahl’s Lex. We might naturally 
expect that ἡμῶν would be subjoined; but Paul commonly uses the 
word πατέρες in the sense just noted, without the pronoun annexed. 
See Rom. ix. 5; xi. 28; xv. 8. 

᾽ν τοῖς προφήταις, by the prophets. The use of ἐν with the dative, 
instead of δεὰ with the genitive, is frequent in the New Testament; as 
any one may see in Wahl's Lexicon, ἐν no. 3.a, The frequent use 
of it, in this way, is a Hebraism; for ἐν corresponds to the Hebrew a, 
which is employed with great latitude of signification, and in cases of the 
same nature as that in question; e.g. Hosea i. 2, the word of the Lord 
by Hosea, YI. But an occasional use of ἐν in a similar way, by 
native Greek writers, may also be found; e.g. Thucyd. VII. 11, what 
has been done before, ye know, ἐν ἄλλαις πολλαῖς ἐπιτολαῖς, by many 
other letters. 

Προφῆταις, in the language of the New Testament, means, not only 
those who predict future events, but all who were employed by God, as 
the medium of making religious communications of any hind to his 
people. 

"Ex’ ἐσχάτου τῶν ἡμερῶν, in many copies ἐπ᾿ ἐσχάτων τῶν ἡμερῶν. The 
LXX. use both forms of expression, as ἃ translation of the Hebrew 
DONT Me; thus showing that they were regarded by them as 
synonymes. It is a matter of indifference, as to the sense of the text, 
which reading is adopted. 

The meaning of the phrase is best understood, from a comparison 
of the corresponding expressions in Hebrew. In the Old Testament, 
ΌΤΙ FIN, FTN, EIN, and WON DY, are often employed 
synonymously ; ; and all of them to designate the general idea of here- 
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after, at a future time, in the sequel. Whether this future time be 
more or less remote, depends entirely on the context, and scope of the 
passage. See Gen. xlix. 1. Numb. xxiv. 14. Deut. iv. 30. Prov. 
xxxi. 25. But DY ΤΙΝ, in particular, is used to denote the 
future pertod in which the Messiah (6 ἐρχόμενος) was to appear; 
Iea. ti. 2. Hos. iit. 5. Micah iv. 1. Joel iii. 1, [Eng. it. 28,] ὩΙΝ 
This phrase (as it would seem from the usage in these places) early 
passed into a kind of technical designation of the time of the Messiah, 
or rather of the new dispensation under him. Thus Rabbi Nachmanides, 
on Gen. xlix. 1, says, ‘All our doctors agree, that DYD*7 TIN means, 
the times of the Messiah." That such a use of the phrase in “question, 
was already an established one, in the time of our Saviour, is abundantly 
evident, from the frequency with which ai ἔσχαται ἡμέραι is employed in 
the New Testament, to designate the period of the Christian dispensation. 
Like other appellations, acquired in a similar way, (comp. Luke vil. 20,) 
it continued to be employed, after the ‘last days,” i.e. the Christian 
dispensation, had commenced ; and it is employed to designate any part 
of the time which this dispensation comprises: being limited only by 
the context, in the same manner, as the Hebrew DY FTIR &c. 88 
exhibited above. In John vi. 39, 40. 44. 54, and xi. 24, ἐσχάτη ἡμέρα is 
indeed used to denote the end of time, when the resurrection of the dead 
will take place. But, in each of these cases, dvashew or ἀνατασις accom- 
panies it, so as to save all doubt in respect to its meaning. In all other 
cases, it designates the period of the new dispensation. Many 
synonymous expressions are also employed, to designate the same 
idea: e.g. ὁ ἔσχατος καιρὸς, of ἔσχατοι καιροὶ, ἣ ἐσχάτη ὥρα, and 
ὕτεροι καιροὶ. 

The Jews, it is said, divided the periods of the world into my py 
the present age or world, i.e. the period of the Mosaic dispensation, and 
N27 pT the age or world to come, i. 6. the time of the Messiah's 
reign. The former is called, in the New Testament, ὁ αἰὼν οὗτος, ὁ νῦν» 
αἰών τοῦ κόσμον τούτον, ὁ aiwy ὁ ἐνεστὼς, καιρὸς ὄντος, and ὁ αἰὼν: the 
latter, ὁ αἰὼν ὁ μέλλω»---ἐρχόμενος---ἐκεῖνος, οἱ ἀιῶνες ἐπερχόμενοι, ἡ oixev- 
μένη ἡ μέλλουσα. This latter class of expressions, thus understood, are 
equivalent to the phrases ἔσχαται ἡμέραι, ἔσχατῶν ἡμερῶν, &c. 

Such is the representation of Wahl, (on the word αἰὼν, in his Lexicon,) 
of Brettschneider (Lex.), and of other critics, in regard to this subject. 
But that it is too definitely made, and therefore not in all respects well 
founded, is quite clear from the very authority to which Wahl refers; 
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“ὃ. Buxtorf. Lex. Chald. sub voc. poly. The Rabbins certainly used 
HiT omy for mundus hic, mundus habitabilis ; also for mundus medius, 
i.e. the regions of the air, stars, firmament, &c.; and for mundus supre- 
mus, i.e. of angels and spirits. It is equally certain, that they employed 
NBT oy for mundus post resurrectionem mortuorum, mundus anima- 
rum a corpore solutarum, as well as for the age of the Messiah. Bux- 
torf merely says, ‘‘ Quidam per NAiT ody intelligent ria FW’, dies 
Messiae.” It would seem, then, that Wahl and Brettschneider have 
made an excessive use of the supposed Rabbinic sense of the word alan 

Be this, however, as it may; from the Olid Testament usage we may 
easily make out (as I have endeavoured to do,) the sense of ἐπ᾽ ἐσχάτου 
τῶν ἡμέρων. The phrase, in Heb. i. 1, appears to mean, during the last 
dispensation, or, under the last period, viz. that of the Messiah. 

Τούτων, THESE last days, is as much to say, ‘‘ The period in question 
has already commenced.” 

Ἡμῖν, to us, by a κοΐνωσις, i. 6, a figure of speech, or mode of speak- 
ing, in which the writer joins himself with those whom he addresses. 
The meaning is, to Christians, to the church; not excluding others, but 
intending still to designate, in this place, particularly himself and those 
to whom he wrote. So Luke uses ἡμῖν for Christians, in chap. i. 1, 
and Paul, in like manner, often, in his epistles. : 

"Ey vig, i.e. διὰ τοῦ viov. So Chrysostom and Theophylact; for ἐν 
here is used as above, in ἐν τοῖς προφήταις. That the article would be 
added to υἱῷ here, if the phrase was constructed according to the com- 
mon usage of the Greek language, and of the New Testament writers, is 
quite obvious ; although I find none of the modern commentators who 
take notice of it. In accordance with this principle, both Chrysostom 
and Theophylact supply it in their paraphrase, expressing the sense by 
διὰ τοῦ viov. After all the rules which have been laid down respecting 
the insertion or omission of the article in Greek, and all the theories. 
which have been advanced, he who investigates for himself, and is guided 
only by facts, will find not a little that 18 arbitrary in the actual use of 
it. The cases are certainly very numerous, where Greek writers insert 
Or reject it af pleasure. What is this but an arbitrary use of it? Some 
very sensible remarks on this subject may be found, in Lawrence's 
Remarks on our English Version. | 

It is plain, in the present case, that vip is monadic ; that it designates 
One individual peculiarly distinguished ; and that the pronoun αὑτοῦ is 
omitted after it; on all which accounts, (according to theory,) the 
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article should be added. But all the Codices of the New Testament 
agree in omitting it. The circumstance is in itself of but little import- 
ance; still, as it has an important bearing upon theories which respect 
the use of the article, it well deserves particular notice. 

Perhaps vig, in this case, may be employed as a kind of proper name, 
(just as we now use it;) and on this account it omits the article, bya 
license usual in respect to proper names, 

Some distinguished commentators have maintained, that the sentiment 
of Heb. i. 1, is in direct opposition to the opinion commonly received by 
the Christian fathers, and still very generally maintained, viz. that the 
Son of God made all the revelations to the ancient prophets; and that 
all the theophanies, mentioned in the Old Testament, are to be ascribed 
to the Logos. These commentators suppose their own views, in opposi- 
tion to the sentiment of those fathers, to be confirmed by Heb. ii. 1—4; 
where the aggravated guilt of those who reject the gospel, which was 
revealed by the Son of God, is urged; and the writer grounds the fact 
of its being aggravated upon the assumption that the law, in ancient 
times, was spoken only by the mediation of angels. But still, though 
this reasoning seems to be satisfactory at first view, it should be remen- 
bered that the writer is there, as well as in Heb. i. 1, speaking of the 
Son of God as incarnate, as possessing our nature, and addressing us in 
it. In this manner he did not address the church, in ancient times; and 
the emphasis may lie upon this circumstance. Comp. John i. 14. For, 
that the Logos, or Christ in his divine nature, did make revelations to 
the ancient church, seems to be an obvious deduction from Jobo xii 
41. 1 Cor. x. 9; x. 4, and other like passages. 

2. “Ov ἔϑηκε κληρονόμον πάντων, whom he has constituted lord of all, 
1. 6. of the universe. “ESnxe, constituted, appointed, ordained; see Wahl 
on τίϑημι, no. 3. In the same sense the Greeks employ τέϑημι. 

Κληρονόμον, lord, possessor, in accordance with the Hebrew idiom. 
In classic Greek, κληρονόμος is (1.) One who acguires any thing by lot: 
(2.) One who inherits any thing after the death of the possessor. The 
Son inherited the universe in neither of these WAYS ; consequently 
κληρονόμος here is employed in the manner of the Hebrew wT, which 
means, to take into possession in any manner, or simply to acguiré. 
Yo inherit is only a secondary sense of wy. The Latins employed 
haeres, in ἃ sense like that here assigned to κληρονόμος. Thus Justinian, 
Inst. 11. 19. § ult., Pro haerede gerere, est pro domino gerere ; veteres 
enim haeredes pro dominis appellabant. So Festus, Haeres apud anti- 
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quos pro domino ponebatur. Comp. Gal. iv. 1; Acts x. 46. ii. 36; 
Ps, Ixxxix. 27 [28]; John xvii. 10; which confirm the interpre- 
tation here given, as to the correctness of the sentiment which it 
conveys. 

'Δι οἵ, by whom. It is contended here διὰ is not limited to signify 
the instrumental cause (so called), but that it often designates the 
principal cause. This is true; see Wahlon διὰ, 1. 6. where both the 
classical and New Testament usage of διὰ, in this sens¢, is shewn. Bat 
there is still a poostbility of the sense which Grotius gives it here, viz. 
on account of whom; see Wahl, no. 2., and to the instances there 
adduced of διὰ used with the genitive, and signifying on account of, add 
Rom. v. 19, bis. viii. 3; and perhaps 2 Cor. ix. 13; and 2 Pet. i. 3, διὰ 
δόξης. In all these cases, however, διὰ does not properly denote the 
final cause or end for which a thing is done; but only a motive for 
doing it, an tnstrument, as it were, in bringing it about. To say, that 
the worlds were made on account of the Son, as the final end or object 
of them, would imply something more, or something different from say- 
ing, that they were made by him. The sense which Grotius puts upon 
διὰ cannot be defended by any examples sufficiently plain, and cogent 
enough to justify the admission of it. 

Τοὺς αἰῶνας ἐποίησε, he, [i. 6. Jedg] made the worlds, or the universe. 
So, beyond any reasonable doubt, αἰῶνες is to be understood in xi. 3, 
and in 1 Tim. i. 17. The singular (αἐὼν) is not employed to designate 
world. The classical use of αἰὼν is (1.) Age, period of time. (2.) Age 
of man, time of life. Αἰῶνας, then, is used here, (like Dy, ornriy, 
in the Chaldee and the later Hebrew), for world, worlds, universe. 
Theodoret explains it as meaning ages ; and so others have since done. 
But what is the sense of the assertion, that God made the ages by his 
Son? If we understand this of the common periods of the life of man; 
or (with Theodoret) of the ages of the world; or of the Jewish and 
Christian dispensations, with others ; what is it to the writer's purpose 
to assert this, in a passage which is evidently designed to shew the 
exalted pre-eminence of the Son of God. As to the sentiment conveyed 
by the interpretation which I have adopted, viz. he made the worlds, it 
is confirmed by Eph. iii. 9. Col.i. 15—19. Johni. 3,10. 1 Cor. 
vill, 6. Heb. i. 10. See Excursus I. II. 

3. “Oc Sv ἀπαύγασμα τῆς δόξης cat χαρακτὴρ τῆς ὕποστάσεως αὑτοῦ. 
The ancient Greek commentators, and after them most of the modern 
ones, have applied these words to the divine nature of Christ. An 
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examination of the imagery which they present is necessary, in order to 
develop their real meaning. 

᾿Απαύγασμα means radiance, light flowing froma luminous body, 
and is a derivate of ἀπανγάζω 1. 4. abyalw, to shine, fo emit splendour. 
Δόξα, in classical Greek, means (1.) Opinion, sentiment, supposition, 
maxim. (2.) Fame, honour, reputation. But in our text, it plainly 
means the same as the Hebrew 23 often does, viz. splendour, bright- 
ness. Comp. Luke 11.9; ix. 31. Acts xxii. 11; vii. 55. Matt. vi. 29. 
1 Cor. xv. 41. 

Χαρακτὴρ is properly an engraving or stamping instrument, or, a 
person who engraves or stamps. But it is very commonly employed for 
the figure itself, or image engraved or stamped, e. g. upon cols, 
stones, metal, wood, or wax. So our English version, express image, i.e. 
image expressed or stamped. Hence, because the resemblance between 
the figure enstamped, and the instrument by which it is enstamped, is 
so exact, χαρακτὴρ means also, exact image, resemblance, or deline- 
ation. 

Ὑπόύστασις, in the classical sense anciently attached to it, means, (1.) 
Foundation, substratum, substructio. (2.) Steadfastness, courage. 
(3.) Purpose, resolution, determination. (4.) Substance, essence, being, 
In the sense of person, it first began to be used by the Greek writers 
after the Arian controversy commenced. Jt was employed particularly 
in this way by Athanasius, in order that he might make a distinction 
between οὐσία and ὑπόστασις, while he maintained that the persons 
(xpocwxa) in the Trinity were of one οὐσία, but yet were three 
ὑποστάσεις. The sense of person, then, being attached tg this word long 
after the New Testament was written, it cannot be properly assigned 
to the word here. It plainly retains the more ancient meaning of sub- 
stance OT essence. 

The nature of the imagery, presented by the two phrases in our 
verse, may be thus explained. If God be represented to us under the 
image of splendour, of a luminary, the source of light ; then is Christ 
the radiance of that splendour, or the light emitted from that luminary. 
That is, as a luminous body becomes perceptible in consequence of the 
light radiated from it; so God has manifested or exhibited himself to us, 
in the person of his Son. To the same purpose, John says, “" No man 
hath seen God at any time; the only begotten Son, who is in the 
bosom of the Father, he hath revealed him,” John i. 18. So again, 
‘* He that hath seen me, hath seen the Father,” ch. xiv. 9; and again, 
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“He that seeth me, seeth him that sent me,” ch. xii. 45. In Col. i. 15, 
Christ is called ‘‘ the image of the invisible God,” i. 6. he by whom 
the invisible God is, as it were, presented to our inspection. In him, 
God has exhibited to men the perfections of his character, i. e. has 
exhibited τὴν δόξαν αὐτῦν, which word is figuratively used to designate 
the divine perfections. So 2 Cor. iv. 6, δόξης τοῦ ϑεοῦ ἐν προσώπῳ Ἰησοῦ 
Χριστοῦ, 1. 6. the divine perfections as displayed by Jesus Christ; a 
phrase of the like nature with that which I am endeavouring to explain. 

Again: if God be represented under the image of ὑπόστασις, sub- 
stance, essence, then is Christ the development of that substance to our 
view; he is the image, representation, or delineation of it. As an 
image upon a coin presents the exact lineaments of the stamp which 
made it; so does Christ present the χαρακτὴρ of the Father, he presents 
us with his likeness, i. e. reveals to us, in his person and work, just and 
proper views of the perfections of the Father. So, the old Syriac Ver- 
sion renders ὑπόστασις αὑτοῦ by mo 2.» ie. his substance. 

That both expressions are to be understood figuratively, is beyond 
all doubt; for God is not, in a literal sense, splendour or a luminous 
substance ; nor is his ὑπόστασις, in itself considered, i. 6. physically or 
metaphysically considered, capable of being represented to our senses. 

In the opinion, that the verse now under consideration relates to the 
tacarnate Messiah, and not to the Logos in his divine nature simply 
considered, I find that Scott and Beza concur, not to mention others of 
the most respectable commentat rs. See Excursvus III. 

Pipwy . . . τῆς δυνάμεως αὑτοῦ, sustaining, 1. 6. guiding, managing, 
controlling, the universe by his own powerful word. So Chrysostom 
φέρων, τουτέστι κυβερνῶν, ra” διαπίπτοντα συγκρατῶν, governing, holding 
together that which ts ready to fall asunder, or preserving that which 
is ready to perish. So Paul says of Christ, as εἰκὼν τοῦ Seov, that he 
is before all things καὶ ra πάντα ἐν αὑτῳ συνέστηκε, Col. i. 17. Φέρων, 
thas employed, corresponds to the Hebrew NW3, as used in Isa. xlvi. 3 ; 
Ixvi. 9, in the sense of curo, conservo, to sustain and preserve, as a 
mother does her child. The Greeks sometimes joined φέρειν and ἄγειν 
in the same phrase, in order to express the administration of affairs. 
Ta πάντα is ἃ common expression in Greek for the universe. 

Ty ῥὴματι τῆς δυνάμεως αὑτοῦ, his own powerful word. Such a mode 
of expression is not, as Ernesti names it, properly a Hebraism; for it is 
very common in all languages, although more frequent in the Oriental 
than in the Occidental tongues. Αὑτοῦ, sc. ἑαντοῦ (not αὐτοῦ) that is, 
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by Ais own powerful word, viz. the word of the Son, and not by the 
word of God, as αὐτοῦ would mean. The meaning of the whole phrase 
is, “ He directs and controls the universe by his omnipotent word.” 
It seems to be evidently an expression of the like nature with “ God 
said, Let there be light, and there was light,” Gen. i. 3; also, “He 
spake, and it was done; he commanded, and it stood fast,” Psa. 
xxxili. 9. In other terms, the Son has the universe at the control of 
his mere word; an expression signifying omnipotent, irresistible con- 
trol. But inasmuch as the universe was created by him (ver. 2,) it 
surely cannot appear strange that he who made it should control it. 

Al davrot... «τῶν ἁμαρτιῶν ἡμῶν, having by himself made ezpiation 
Jor our sins. ἈΚαϑαρισμὸς usually means purification ; but in Hellenistic 
Greek, it is also employed for expiation; 6. g. in Exod. xxix. 36, xxx. 
10, the LXX. use it for the Hebrew OYWDD4, atonement, expiation. 
That καϑαρισμὸν cannot be used here in the simple sense of purification 
by moral means, such as doctrine, &c. is evident from its being jomed 
with δὲ éavrov; which is explained in ch. ii. 14, by διὰ τοῦ θανατοῦ ; in 
ch. ix. 12, by διὰ τοῦ ἰδίου αἵματος ; and in ch. 1x. 26, by διὰ τῆς θυσίας 
αὑτοῦ. This last expression I regard as the fui? form, expressing what is 
elliptically expressed in our text by di ἑαυτοῦ. 

After he had thus by the sacrifice of himself made expiation for sin, 
ἐκάϑισεν ἐν δεξιᾷ τῆς μεγαλωσύνης ἐν ὑψηλοῖς ; he sat down at the right 
of the majesty on high, i. 6. of God in the highest heavens, οὐρανοῖς 
being understood after ὑψηλοῖς ; or, of supreme majesty; (see Wabl 
Lex. on οὐρανὸς.) The verb ἐκάθισε here corresponds to the Hebrew 
2%”, which, applied to God, and to kings, does not mean simply ἰο εἰ, 
but ¢o sit enthroned, to sit on a throne; e.g. Ps. ii. 4, and often. 70 
sit on a throne, or, to sit at the right hand of one on a throne, implies 
here, commanding, ruling, judging. 

Meyadwournc, majesty, magnificence, ΓΝ» pare ria. Here it 1s 
the abstract (as grammarians say) used for the concrete, i. e. on the right 
hand of the majestic One, or the magnificent One, viz. TAD TIN, To". 
So Liber Enochi, (Fabricii Cod. Pseudep. V. T. p- 187,) ἐνώπιον τῆς 
δόξης τῆς μεγαλωσύνης. See Excursus IV. 

4, Τοσούτῳ κρείττων .... ὄνομα, being exalted as much above the 
angels, as he has obtained an appellation more honourable than they. 
Kpeirrwy, praestantior, augustior, of higher rank or place, eminentur. 
Γενόμενος, constituted, rendered, &c. It is here applied to the elevation 
of the Son to the mediatorial throne, after his death. Διεαφορώτερον, 
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more eminent, more distinguished; παῤ αὐτοὺς, than they, i.e. the 
angels. Παρὰ, after the comparative degree, appears to be peculiar to 
this epistle. It makes of itself a comparative degree, as used in Rom. 
1.25; xiv. 5. Heb. i. 9; ii. 7. KexAnpovdunxe, obtained, acquired, as 
in ver. 2. “Ovowa, either name, i.e. title, as υἱὸς, or rank, dignity. 
Commentators are divided in opinion, respecting which of these meanings 
should be preferred. But the argument, in the sequel, shows that the 
title, SON, is the ground on which the superiority of Christ over the 
angels is proved. If it be objected, that angels are also called sons ; and 
men too; the answer is easy. No one individal, except Jesus, is ever 
called, by way of eminence, THE SON of God, i.e. the Messiah, or the 
King of Israel, John i. 49. 

The appeal is here made to Jewish readers of the Old Testament, who 
applied Ps. ii. 7, and 2 Sam. vii. 14, to the Messiah. In such a sense 
as in these passages, namely, one that imported supreme dominion and 
authority, neither angels nor men were called sons of God. But Jesus bore 
this title, which, according to the Jewish Scriptures, was indicative of 
supreme dignity; and, consequently, he had an appellation of a more ex- 
alted nature than that of the angels, who are servants, (ch. 1. 14,) not lords. 

5. Twi yap.... γεγέννηκὰ σε, for to which of the angels said he at 
any time, Thou art my Son; this day have I begotten thee? Yeyévynxa 
oe must of course he figuraéwvely understood. But how? In Ps. ii. the 
context shews that the expression here quoted has reference to Christ as 
king, as constituted king or lord over all; see ver. 6, 8, &c. To beget, 
is metaphorical language suited to the name Son; but as Son here 
plainly means Messiah, or the anointed king, dropping the metaphor, 
we come of course to the meaning, constituted, made, appointed, or 
γενόμενος as above. 

In regard to σήμερον, which has been often construed as meaning, 
from eternity, Theodoret has plainly expressed its true sense; ob τὴν 
αἰώνιον δηλοῖ γέννησιν, ἀλλὰ τὴν τῷ χρόνῳ συνεζευγμένην, tt does not 
express his eternal generation, but that which is connected with time. 
For surely Christ was exalted to the mediatorial throne in time, i. 6. after 
his resurrection ; and such an exaltation is the subject of description, in 
the second Psalm. Such a view of the meaning the context also demands, 
where his acquired condition is the particular subject of comparison with 
the rank and condition of the angels. So Chrysostom, after quoting 
ver. 5, says, ταῦτα εἴρηται μὲν εἷς τὴν σάρκα, this ts spoken concerning his 
human nature. 
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Ἐγὼ ἔσομαι .. ..- εἰς viow. In common Greek it would be, ἐγὼ ἔσομαι 
πατὴρ avrov....vioc pov. The form of expression, αὑτῷ εἰς πατέρα, cor- 
responds altogether to the Hebrew aN? 5; and pol εἰς νἱὸν to 1p? Ὁ, 
2 Sam. vii. 14, whence the quotation is taken. The term Son seems 
here to designate one who should be entitled to all the rights and pr- 
vileges of a Son; and in particular, one who should be an heir to the 
throne of his Father. This same figurative expression, heirship, being 
heir, the writer has applied to the Son in the context, ver.2.4. Now, 
as the angels are not entitled to such privileges, the appellation Sor, 
(which implies a right to them in this case,) shows that he to whom it is 
applied, is elevated above the angels. And this is the position, which 
the argument in Heb. i. is designed to establish. 

If we may credit Abarbanel, the ancient Jewish doctors held that the 
Messiah would be exalted above Abraham, Moses, and the angels. 
However this may be, the apostle, in applying this and the following 
quotations to the Messiah, must have supposed himself addressing 
those, who would readily concede that they ought to be thus applied. 
Otherwise, we cannot suppose that he could have regarded this mode 
of reasoning as at all efficacious, or adapted to convince those to whom 
he wrote. 

Ver. 6. “Ὅταν δὲ πάλιν .... λέγει, again also, when he bringeth his 
Jirst-begotten into the world, he saith ; a passage replete with difficulties. 
Does πάλιν qualify cicayayn? Or is it to be transposed thus, πάλι» ὦ, 
ὅταν, x. r..? Many contend for this transposition ; and Abresch cites 
what he calls similar instances of a metathesis, in Acts xii. 27. 1 Cor. 
iv. 18; 2 Cor. vii.6. These, however, come short of establishing his 
position. Admitting the transposition in question, we must translate 
πάλιν, κι τ᾿ X. by again, i. 6. in another passage of scripture, when he 
introduces, &c. But this transposition is unnecessary, even if the sense 
here given to πάλιν be retained ; for we may translate equally well, but when, 
in anather place, he introduces, &c. One might translate πάλιν here, 
(with Storr, Wahl, and others,) on the other hand, on the cortrary. 
i. 6. God speaks in quite a different way to the angels, when he intr- 
duces his first begotten into the world, viz. instead of calling them sos, 
he commands them to worship his Son. See Wahl’s Lex. on πάλιν. 
So Schneider, πάλιν, im Gegenthetle, (ex adverso,) specially in com- 
posites, as παλίμφημος, contradictory, ἄς. There is no ground for the 
sneer with which Schulz treats Storr’s translation of πάλεν by hingeges 
le. ἐξ ἐναντίας. 
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After all, however, I am more inclined to interpret πάλιν here as 
meaning again, i.e. something in addition to what had been already 
said or stated. But as the position, which the writer has given it, is 
somewhat different from that of the preceding καὶ πάλιν, (which com- 
mences the clause or assertion in which it stands), I suppose the writer 
means to convey the idea, by using δὲ πάλιν in the latter case, that 
what he is going to suggest is only additional matter, and not simply 
additional scriptural quotation. Certain it is, that, on other occasions, 
where he cites several texts of scripture continuously, he uses καὶ πάλιν 
in the same way before each citation; e.g. Heb. ii. 12, 13. [The asser- 
tions of our author, (according to the views which I have of the use of δὲ 
πάλιν here), would run thus, ‘“‘ God declares in the scripture, that he 
has begotten the Messiah his Son; and again, that he is his Father, and 
the Messiah his Son; and God has also said, (which shews the supe- 
nority of Christ over angels), that all the angels must worship him.” 
In this way all is natural and easy. ] 

As another reason for translating as I have done, it may be added, 
that no direct antithesis (between the declarations, that God had be- 
gotten the Messiah his Son, and that the latter was the Son of God the - 
Father, contained in ver. 5) is found in verse 6. This is a sufficient 
reason for avoiding here the translation which Storr, Wahl, and others, 
have given to πάλιν, viz. ex adverso, hingegen=é ἐναντίας. I have no 
doubt that πάλιν may have, and sometimes has, such a meaning; but it 
is unnecessary here, and on the whole, it is an improbable one. 

Εἰσαγάγῃ, κι τ... Does this mean to introduce into the world, in the 
same sense as we now speak of introducing one fo the world, 1.e. 
announcing him to them? This is the common mode of interpretation. 
But some interpret εἰσαγάγῃ by commend, producere et conspicuum facere. 
Others, (with Chrysostom and Theophylact), ὅταν ἐγχειρίσῃ αὑτῷ τὴν 
οἰκουμένην, when he delivers the world into his hands, i.e. makes him 
king over all; a sense which introducing to the world, or into the world, 
will hardly bear. None of these interpretations seem to accord with the 
usus loquendi of the New Testament. Eloayayeiy εἰς τὴν οἰκουμένην and 
ἀποστέλλειν εἰς τὸν κόσμον, are plainly phrases of equivalent import ; and 
the latter is repeatedly used concerning Christ, John i. 17; x. 36, and 
employed to denote either his birth, or his appearing before the world in 
his public character. Such, too, is the Rabbinic usage of poiya ND 
Comp. Heb. x. 5. John xvi. 28; xviii. 37; 1.9. It is not, then, an 
introduction of the Son to the world by prophecy, as expressed in the 
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Old Testament, which is here spoken of; but an introduction in fact, 
i.e. his birth, or perhaps his entrance on his public office. It was at 
that time, as it would seem, that the angels received the command in 
question. Gregory Nyssen says, καϑὸ τὸ κτιστὸν ἥνοσεν ἑαυτῷ, εἰσαχϑῆ- 
γαι λέγεται εἰς τὴν κτίσιν, as he united that which was created with 
himself, he is said to be introduced into the creation ; cited by Theoph. 
in locum. 

Kai προσκυνησάτωσαν αὑτῷ .... ϑεοῦ, let all the angels of God 
worship him. Compare with this, Luke i. 11, seq.; i. 26, seq.; in par- 
ticular, ii. 8, seq.; where the angelic choir appear, and celebrate the 
birth of the Saviour. The καὶ here denotes, that the sentence quoted 
stood in connexion with something else which preceded it ; but as this is 
not quoted also, the καὶ cannot well be translated. 

If this exposition be admitted, (and it appears to be supported both 
by the usus loguendi of the New Testament, and by fact), then we need 
not be very solicitous, whether the passage in Deut. xxxii. 43 (Sept.), οἵ 
in Ps. xevii. 7, is here quoted by the writer; nor whether either of them 
is quoted. See Excursvus VI. 

If I have rightly interpreted ver. 5 and 6, the meaning may be briefly 
expressed thus; ‘‘ Prediction in the scripture assigned to the Son ἃ 
rank above that of the angels, and occurrences at his birth demonstrate 
such to be the fact.” 

Ver. 7. Kal πρὸς μὲν .... πυρὸς, moreover, with respect to the 
angels it is said, Who maketh his angels winds, and his ministering 
servants flaming fire; i.e. who maketh his angels that serve him the 
ministers of his will, as the winds and the lightning are. The Hebrew 
ὉΠ WN, and Greek πυρὸς φλόγα, often mean lightning ; as plainly 
they do here. The whole phrase is susceptible of another interpreta- 
tion; viz. who making his angels winds, i.e. swift as the winds, and bis 
servants lightning, i.e. rapid, or terrible, or resistless as the lightning. 
But this does not suit the design for which the apostle quotes it, so well 
as the first interpretation. His object is to shew, that the angels are 
employed simply in a ministerial capacity; while the Son is Lord of all. 
Our English version, which has rendered 7H (Ps. civ. 4,) by spirits, 
gives an erroneous view of the meaning of the original. 

Others construe the Hebrew original thus, Who maketh the wiads his 
messengers, and the lightnings his servants; and they defend this by 
alleging, that the context in the Psalm shews the design of the writer to 
be, only to declare the glory of God as displayed in the visible creation: 
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and consequently, it is inapposite to suppose him here to be speaking of 
the angels, as an order of invisible, intelligent beings. But in Ps. civ: 
Il—3, the invisible as well as visible majesty of God is described ; and 
it is natural that the writer should proceed, and augment the force of his 
description, by introducing the angels as the ministering servants of the 
Deity. Besides, the Hebrew does not allow us properly to translate, 
Who maketh the winds his angels or messengers. In order to mean 
this, the Hebrew must be written POND MIM My, and not 
(as now) AH YONOD Toy. See Heb. Gram. sect. 197, 3, and 
comp. in Ps. civ. 3, 212 Day Dwr, which surely cannot be rendered, 
be rendered, “© Who maketh his chariot clouds.” 

As to λέγει, in this verse, it is clear that the nominative cannot be 
Stic, for then the quotation would be in the first person, as it is in ver. 5, 
above. The nominative, beyond all reasonable doubt, is ἡ γραφὴ, ΟΥ̓ 
ὁ γόμοςς. I have rendered λέγει in the passive voice, merely to avoid 
expressing the nominative, since the writer has not expressed it. To 
the same purpose Storr and Schulz, heisst es, it is said. So the usual 
appeal in the Mishna, “YONI. Compare also φησὶ, in 1 Cor. vi. 16. 
The quotation, in our verse, is from Ps. civ. 4. 

Ver. 8,9. Πρὸς δὲ τὸν υἱὸν .... αἰώνιος, but respecting the Son, [he 
saith], Thy throne, O God, is eternal. Θρόνος is plainly the emblem 
of dominion ; because kings, when acting in their capacity as rulers, 
were accustomed to sit on thrones. ‘O ϑεὸς is not the nominative case, 
35 some have maintained, but the vocative. It is the usual vocative, 
and nearly the only form of it, throughout the Septuagint; e.¢. 
Ps. iii. 7; iv. 1; v.10; vii. 1, et passim. The Attics, moreover, fre- 
juently retain the form of the nominative, in the vocative of the second 
declension. Buttman’s Gram. sect. 33, n.2. To translate the phrase 
by God is thy throne, would be to introduce a mode of expression 
foreign to the usus loguendi of the Scriptures; for where is God ever 
aid to be the throne of his creatures? And what could be the sense of 
such an expression? Throne is the emblem of dominion, not of support. 
So Theoph. ϑρόνος γὰρ .... ὁ βασιλείας σύμβολον. Figuratively used, 
as here, it is of the same import as sceptre, ῥάβδος. Gesenius renders 
the phrase, thy God’s throne is eternal, i.e. the throne which God gives 
thee. But this is doing violence to DYN FNOD, which, to support his 
rendering, should be ΤῸΝ NDD, the pronoun following the second of 
two uouns in regimen, according to the usual custom, Heb. Gram. 
tect. 185, 1. 
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Ῥάβδος εὐθύτητος . . . . σον, a sceptre of justice ts the sceptre 
of thy kingdom, or, thy reign is just. The former clause designates 
the perpetuity of the Son’s reign; the present one, its equitable 
nature. It is quite plain, too, that the two clauses are a poetic 
parallelism, as they belong to Ps. xlv. 7; and also that the subject 
of both clauses is the ame, viz. the dominion or reign of the Son or 
Messiah. 

Ἠγάπησας . . . ἀνομία, thou hast loved righteousness and hated 
iniquity, i. e. thou hast administered the affairs of thy government in a 
manner altogether just; or, thine equity is highly conspicuous. Such a 
negative form of expression (καὶ ἐμίσησας ἀνομίαν,) following an affir- 
mative one, is very common in the Scriptures, and is designed to give 
intensity to the affirmative assertion which precedes it. Comp. Joha 
i. 3, 20. et al. seepe. 

Διὰ τοῦτο. . . . ἀγαλλιάσεως, because of this, O God, thy God has 
anointed thee with the oil of gladness. But the phrase is equally sus- 
ceptible of the rendering, God, thy God, has anointed thee, &c.; and 
this without any alteration of the general sense of the passage. Theo- 
phylact, however, thought otherwise; for he says ““ ὁ Sedc, ἀντὶ τοῦ 6 
ϑεὲ ἐστι, as Our enemy Symmachus (here a credible witness) affirms, who 
renders the Hebrew thus, See, ὁ Sede gov.” 

"Ἔλαιον ἀγαλλιάσεως, i. 6. κατ᾽ ἔλαιον. Kings were anointed with oil, 
in order to consecrate them to their office; see Ps. ii. 6. 1 Sam.x. |. 
xvi. 13. But perfumed oil, or precious ointment, was often employed 
also on festive occasions; and honoured guests at an entertainment were 
often bedewed with it. That ἔλαιον ἀγαλλιάσεως here does not mean the 
oil of consecration to office, is plain, from the consideration, that the 
administration of the kingly office is described, in the preceding context, 
as having already existed. The meaning then must be, ““ God has 
exalted his Son, with honor greater than that bestowed on kings,” Οἵ, 
‘© bestowed a higher joy on him than on other kings.” 

Παρὰ rove μετόχους σου, lit. in comparison with thine associates, 1. 6. in 
office, viz. kings. God has bestowed a higher reward, a greater honor, 
on the king Messiah, than on any other kings. 

Thus much for the words. The general sentiment remains to be stated. 
The words are quoted from Ps. xlv. 6,7. That this whole psalm relates 
to the Messiah, has been generally believed by Jewish and Christian 
commentators; and it is at last acknowledged by Rosenmiiller, in the 
second edition of his Comm. in Psalmos. ΑἸ] other explanations seem 
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liable to insuperable difficulties; and this, one may hope, will soon be 
universally felt and acknowledged. 

That the whole Psalm relates to the Messiah, however, as mediatorial 
king, can scarcely be doubted by any one who compares together all its 
different parts. The king is called OTN, ϑεὸς. Does the word Sede 
here denote the divine, or the kingly nature or condition of the Messiah % 
Most interpreters, who admit the doctrine of the Saviour’s divine nature, 
contend for the first of these senses; as I have myself once done, in a 
former publication. But further examination has led me to believe, that 
there are grounds to doubt of such an application of the word ϑεὸς, in this 
passage. The king, here called Sede, has for himself a ϑεὸς ; “ thy God 
hath anointed thee.” The same king has associates (μετόχους,) i. 6. 
others who, in some respects, are in a similar condition or office. As 
divine, who are μέτοχοι with the Saviour? Besides, his equity, his 
government, his state, as described in Ps. xlv. are all such as belong to 
the King Messiah. Now, as Elohim is a title sometimes given to kings 
or magistrates, as one may see in Ps. Ixxxul. 1,6; comp. John x. 35, (in 
Ex. vii, 1; and iv. 16, it is a different case,) although no one individual 
king or magistrate is ever called simply Elohim, may not this title be 
applied, in a sense altogether peculiar and pre-eminent, to the Messiah 
ἃ king; designating his great superiority over all other kings, and distin- 
gushing him as σύνϑρονος with God, as ““ King of kings, and Lord of 
lords?” Rey. xvii. 14; Comp. Heb. i. 3, and the note on ἐκάϑισεν ἐν 
tej, x.r.d. Such an explanation, to say the least, removes some of the 
difficulties which attend the usual one; while the following verses leave 
80 just room to doubt what was the opinion of the writer of our epistle, 
in regard to the divine nature of the Messiah. 

The perpetuity of the kingdom mentioned here, may be the same as 
that in Luke i. 33; with which is to be compared 1 Cor. xv. 24—28. 
Indeed, it must be such, allowing the kingdom of the Messiah to be the 
one which is here meant. 

Ver. 10. Καὶ, ov κατ᾽ ἀρχὰς . . . - ESeuedwoac, also, Thou, Lord, in 
the beginning didst lay the foundation of the earth. This verse is, by 
construction, necessarily connected with the preceding ones; ver. 7, 
καὶ πρὸς μὲν τοὺς ἀγγέλους Aéyec—ver. 8, πρὸς δὲ τὸν νἱὸν [λέγει] ver. 10.. 
καὶ (i. 6. πρὸς τὸν υἱὸν λέγει.) An address to Jehovah here, considered: 
simply as creator, is utterly irrelevant to the scope of the writer, and to 
the object which he evidently has in view. Both the grammatical con- 
struction, and the plain design of the passage, unite in declaring this. 

U 
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Kas’ ἀρχὰς, in the Hebrew, Ps. cii. 25, it is ΕΞ», of old, formerly, 
equivalent to YWNAD in Gen. i. 1. Κύριε in the New Testament and 
Septeagint, corresponds both to my and 5 or DTN, in the Hebrew. 
Here it corresponds to Oa, m Pa. cil. 24. ᾿Εϑεμελίωσας, thow hast laid 
the foundation ; ϑεμελιόω, applied to a building, has this sense. But 
here it is, of course, applied im a figurative manner, to designate the 
eriginal and primary act of creation (80 to speak); viz. that act which 
may be compared to what a workman does, when he lays the foundation 
of a building. The Son, therefore, did not merely arrange or set in 
erder the materials of creation already brought into being, but laid the 
foundation of the universe, i. e. performed the original act or first work, 
that of bringing it mto being. 

“Epya τῶν χειρῶν cov FT IWYD, the work of thy hands, i.q. thy 
work. The phrase is borrowed from the fact, that hands are the instru- 
ments by which men usually perform any operation; and this is, like 
other human operations and affections, figuratively transferred to God. 
Ol οὐρανοὶ means, all parts of the creation except the earth; see Gen. 
i. 1, The Hebrews designated the sun, moon, and stars, i.e. all the 
visible creation besides the earth, by the word D'2w, heavens. 

Ver. 1]. Αὐτοὶ, they, i. 6. the heavens and the earth. Σὺ δὲ drapeveic, 
(Hebrew TOYA) thou shalt continue, be permanent, stand fast. It is 
the opposite Of ἀπολοῦνται. Παλαιωθήσονται, shall waz old, a word 
which, applied to a garment (the image here used,) means, to go into a 
state of decay, or desuetude, to become unfit for use. Hence the meta- 
phorical language that follows. 

Ver, 12, Kal doe... . αὑτοὺς, and asa vesture shalt thou fold 
them up. “Ἑλίξεις, means, to fold up, to roll together. The heavens 
are often represented as an expanse (175) and rolling them up, is, of 
course, fo remove them. The language, however, in the case before us, 
is borrowed from the custom of folding up and laying astde garments 
which have become unfit for use. The Hebrew word (for which ἐλίξεις᾽ 
is put) is ROA, thou shalt change, remove. '᾿Αλλαγήσονται, they shall 
decay, they shall be changed, i. e. removed, taken away, or shall pass 
away, Hebrew 17 Ps. cii. 26, Comp. 2 Pet. iii. 10; Is. li. 6; also 
xxxiv. 4, where the image is fully presented. 80 δὲ ὁ αὐτὸς εἶ, (Hebrew 
wit TAN}, ) thou art he, viz, who liveth for ever, thou art always the 
same. So the sequel leads us to interpret this. Ta ἔτη σὸν obx ἐκλεί- 
ψουσι, thy years shall never cease or Sail, i, e. shall never come to an 
end. - 
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This would be true, if it was spoken merely with reference to the 
future, and should be construed as having respect only to eternity 
a parte post, as it is technically called, i. e. eternity to come. But as it 
stands here, in connexion with having created the heavens and the earth, 
κατ᾽ apyac, it can hardly be understood to mean less than absolute eter- 
nity, or eternity a parte ante et a parte post. See Excursus VII. 

Ver. 13. Ἡρὸς τένα δὲ τῶν ἀγγέλων . . . . δεξιῶν pov, unto which of the 
angels, also, kas he ever said, sit at my right hand. That is, where is 
any example of his addressing any one of the angels, and asking him te 
sit at kis right hand, i.e. to be σύνϑρονος with him? See on δεξιᾷ 
μεγαλοσύνης, under ver. 3, above. a 

"Ewc ay 95. . . . ποδῶν cov, until I shall make thine enemies thy foot- 
stool, 1. e. reduee them to the most entire subjection. These words are 
quoted from Ps. ex. 1, (Sept. cix. 1,) and are applied to the Messiah. 
To muke enemies a footstool, is an expression borrowed from the custom, 
in ancient times, of treading upon the necks of captives and captive 
kings, on the occasion of celebrating a triumph over them, and in token 
of their complete prostration and subjection; see Joshua x. 24, and so 
often in Homer. Enemies signify alt such as are opposed to the doc- 
trines or duties of the Christian religion. In Ps. cx. 1, the Messiah is 
invited fo sit at the right hand of God, (i. 6. at his right hand on his 
throne, comp, Rev. iii, 21,) enéil (WW) ἕως ἂν) his enemies should be 
utterly subdued. But what follows this period, when they shall have 
been thus subdued? The apostle has told us. It is the mediatorial 
throne to which the Messiah is exalted ; it is to him as constituted king, 
that his enemies are to be brought im subjection; and when this is 
accomplished, the mediatortal throne and reign, as such, are to cease. 
So 1 Cor. xv. 24—28, seems to assure us. 

Ver. 14. How different the station and employment of angels from 
that of the Messiah! He is σύνϑρονος with God, and commands the uni- 
verse; they are spirits employed merely as ministers to execute his will. 
Are they not all λειτουργαὰ weipara? Comp. 1 Kings xxii. 19; Zech. 
li, 5_7, Dan. vii. 10. Ie. vi. 1. Luke i. 19. By the Rabbins, the 
angels are frequently named ἐς ΡΥ YQNID, angeli minivterii, Eic 
διακονίαν, for ministering, oa order to serve, i.e. assist. Διακονέα means 
any kind of service or assistance whatever. It is here said to be per- 
formed, διὰ τοὺς βέλλοντας κληρονομεῖν σώτηρίαν, on account of those who 
are to obtain salvation, i. 6. on account of Christians who are the heirs 
of future glory or happiness, or, who will obtain it. 

U2 
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Whatever may be the opinion of some modern critics, in regard to the 
peal existence of angels as intelligent beings, it appears quite clear that 
the writer of our epistle regarded them as such. To have instituted a 
comperison between the Son of God, on the one hand, and mere abstract 
qualities or imaginary beings, on the other, would not seem to be very 
apposite, at least not apposite to any serious purpose. Andé if the wnter 
looked upon angels as only imaginary beings, or personifications of 
qualities, with what propriety or consistency could he represent them as 
worshipping the Son of God, or as ministering to the saints? But Ps. 
cii. 3, ms first erroneously translated, He maketh the wind his angels, and 
flaming fire his servants, λειτουργοὺς αὑτοῦ, and it is then used as a proof 
that the elements themselves are called angels. Hence it is concluded, 
that it is unnecessary to suppose angels to be an order of real, intelligent 
beings. But as this translation is not well grounded, (see on ver. 7,) 
any such conclusion built upon it cannot be stable. That the sacred 
writers every where regard angels, and speak of them, as intelligent 
beings, having a real existence, appears so plain, that it would seem as 
if no one who is not strongly wedded to his own a priori and philo- 
sophical reasoning, could venture to deny it. 


CHAP. II. 


Ver. 1. Διὰ τοῦτο on this account, therefore, i. 6. since Christ who is 
at the head of the new dispensation, is so much exalted above the angels 
who were the mediators of the old (see ver. 2,) it becomes us, ἄς. 
"Hyde, us by κοίνωσις, i. 6. a method of speaking in which the writer 
includes himself with those whom he addresses. See Heb.i. 1; i. 3; 
iit. 1, 14; iv. 2, ἄς. See also similar cases in 1 Cor. x. 8, 9. 2 Cor. 
vii. 1. Acts vi. 17, et alibi. 

Προσέχειν is elliptical, (προσέχειν τὸν νοῦν is the full expression,) and 
means, attendere, to give heed to. Abresch thinks it is here equivalent tv 
ἀντέχεσθαι, retinere, tenaciter adhaerere ; which Dindorf also favours. 
But evidently this is unnecessary, inasmuch as περισσοτέρως is connected 
with it, and designates the intensity of mind, with which attention should 
be paid to the things that the Son of God reveals. '᾿Ακουσϑεῖσι, things 
heard, are the truths and doctrines of the Christian religion, which had 
been declared to them, see ver. 3, 4. 

Παραῤῥνῶμεν, a long-contested and difficult word. Two senses have 
been principally contended for; (1.) to fall, to stumble, or to perish. 
This latter sense Chrysostom and Theophylact give it; παραῤῥνῶμενι 
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rovréort, ἀπολώμεϑα, ἐκπέσωμεν. Both illustrate it by the proverbial 
saying, addressed to a child, vie, μὴ παραῤῥνῇς, Prov. iii. 21, in order to 
guard him against stumbling. In like manner, Theodoret represents the 
word as spoken here, ἕνα μὴ τινα ὄλισϑον ὑπομείνωμεν, so that we may not 
suffer a lapse, or may not stumble, fall. So Suidas explains it by rapa- 
τέσωμεν ; Hesych. by ἐκπέσωμεν ; Lex. Cyrilli, μὴ παραῤῥυῇς, μὴ ἐκπέσης, 
μὴ παρασύρῃς. The Syriac and Arabic interpreters have rendered it, 
that we may not fall. Alberti and Matthiae, with many modern critics, 
assign to it the same sense. The idea connected with stumbling, fallixg, 
by this class of commentators, is not that of transgression, but of punish- 
ment, of destruction, as is evident from the whole of their illustrations, 
when compared each with himeelf and with the others. 

But, although this view of the word has been often given, none of the 
passages adduced from the Greek writers, and alleged to justify it, seem 
adequate for this purpose. Wetstein has collected a large number of 
pissages, which contain the word in question. But most of them are 
only such as designate the well-known senses of the word παραῤῥύω, 
viz. to flow, to flow by ; as, τῳ παρὰ πόλιν παραῤῥέοντι ποταμῷ (Plutarch ;) 
πιεῖν ἀπὸ τοῦ παραῤῥέοντος ποταμοῦ (Xen.;) to flow into, as παραῤῥυεὶς 

-+.. de τὸ στὸμα ἱδρώς (Galen;) in all which cases the word is 
applied to the flowing of liquids ; to flow out, as εἴ τις ἀφροξίσιος λόγος 
παραῤῥνῇ (Elian.) In some cases the word is figuratively applied to 
locomotion in men ; 85 παραῤῥυεὶς yap ἄνϑρωπος εἷς τὸν νεὼν [ναὸν] τοῦ 
Ἀσκληπιοῦ (Plutarch.) None of these instances justify the sense of 
perishing, falling into ruin. 

2. The other sense contended for is, that of suffering to flow from the 
mind or memory, i.e. to forget. That παραῤῥνεῖν is frequently applied 
to thmgs that glide or pass away from the mind, is well established. 
E. g. “* Many, who seem to be believers, . . . . need, for the sake of 
remembering, . . . . examples drawn from objects of sense .... iva 
μὴ τέλεον παραῤῥυῇ, so that they will not entirely escape, i. 6. from the 
mind, Origen contra Celsum, p. 393.” ‘‘ That ra καλὰ may not be 
merely temporary, καὶ μὴ παραῤῥνῇ λήϑης βυϑοῖς apavpovpéva, and may 
not escape [flow away,] being obscured in the abysses of forgetfulness, 
Greg. Nazianz.” So Lucian, εἶ τι ἐν τῷ ποιήσεως δρόμῳ παραῤῥνὲν day, 
if any thing flowing away [escaping] in the poetic course is forgotten, 
Diss. cum Hesiod. 5. So in Latin, “ frustra docemur, si quidquid 
eudimus praeterfluat [xapappvei,} Quinctil. XI. 2.” “ It cannot enter 
into the mind of the judge, ante enim praeterlabitur quam percepta 
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est, for ἐξ glides away before it is apprehended,” Cicero de Orat 
IT. 26. 

But in all these cans, κιραῤῥνῶ is applied only to things, and not to 
persons. That a thing wnpapfvg, should escape from me, and thet 1 
should be said παραῤῥνεῖν in respect to that thing, are two very different 
expressions; and consequently, all the instances above, which have been 
adduced by learned critics, do mot meet the difficulty of the case. 
ΠΙαραῤῥνῶμεν is applied, in our text, to persons, not (as here) to thsxgs. 

In the classics, I have been able to find no example, which is in point 
for our case. The Septuagint have used the word but once, Prov. ii. 21, 
vid μὴ παραῤῥνῥς, τήρησον δὲ ἐμὴν βουλὴν καὶ ἔννοιαν, Son, do not pass by 
[neglect,] but keep my counsel and advice. This is the very proverb to 
which Chrysostom and Theophylact appeal, as an illustration of the ‘word 
in question ; but the true sense of this word, in Prov. ili. 21, they do not 
seem to have apprehended. Παραῤῥνῇς here plainly does not mean to 
perish, to fall, but it is the antithesis of τήρησον, keep, attend to, prac- 
tise, and consequently means, fo pass by, fo neglect, to transgress. In 
like manner, Clemens Alex., speaking of women, says, ‘“‘ They are bound 
by virtuous modesty, ἵνα μὴ παραῤῥνῶσι τῆς ἀληϑείας διὰ yavvornra, not 
to neglect [pass by, transgress] the truth on account of effeminate weak- 
ness, Pedagog.” III. p. 246. These two instances seem to meet the 
wants of our case, as παραῤῥυῶ is here applied to persons. 

The sense which our passage demands, is better made out by following 
these examples, than in any other way. The writer of our epistle does 
not design to say, in ch. ii. 1, Take heed, or you will perish: for he 
speaks of punishment immediately after, in ch. ii. 2, The explanation 
of Chrysostom, then, and of the great number of critics who have fol- 
lowed him, is rendered improbable by the nature of the context, and it i 
unsupported by any classic example in point. The other explanation, 
dest we should let them slip, lest we should not retain them, lest they 
should glide away, is an approximation to the right meaning of the word. 
Plainly, μὴ παραῤῥνῶμεν, here applied to persons, means, lest we should 
pass by, viz. the things which we have heard, lest we should reglec' 

them, lest we should tranagress, [pass beyond] them; for so the writer 
himself has explained it, in the context. For tf, says he, every παρά- 
βασις and sapaxoy received a due reward [under the law of Moses,} 
how shall we escape punishment, ἀμελήσαντες, having neglected so great 
salvation. That ἀμελήφαντες here refers to the same thing which is 
designated by παραῤῥνῷμεν, is quite clear; for, first, the writer exhorts 
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them “‘to attend diligently to what they had heard, lest they should 
pass by or neglect it;” and then he says, ‘If they do neglect it 
(ἀμελήσαντες,) punishment will be the certain consequence, a pun- 
ishment more severe than that inflicted on transgressors under 
the law.” 

The same sentiment is obtained, if we compare παραῤῥνῶμεν with the 
preceding περισσοτέρως . . . προσέχειν, of which it is plainly the op- 
posite or antithesis. Now as προσέχειν means, fo attend diligently, to 
give heed, 80 παραῤῥνῶμεν Must mean, (as its antithesis,) not to attend 
diligently, i. e. to treat with neglect, to be ἀμελήσαντες, a8 it is ex- 
pressed in the following verse. In a word, the sentiment is, “ diligent 
attentio to the truths of the gospel is necessary to guard us against 
neglect or transgressions ; which neglect is followed by certain and 
aggravated condemnation.” 

Ifan apology be due for dwelling so long on the verbal criticism of 
this word, it is, that the word has been so long contested, and so un- 
satisfactorily illustrated. 

Ver. 2. El yap ὁ δὲ ἀγγέλων λαληϑεὶς λόγος, if the communication 
[revelation] made by angels. The Jewish law is undoubtedly the λόγος 
δὲ ἀγγίλων λαμηϑεὶς, in this case. The meaning is, that angels were 
present, and assisted, at the giving of the law. See Excursvs VIII. 

Ἐγένετο βέβαιος, was ratified, was made firm and stable, i. e. its 
threatenings and promises were exactly fulfilled; nothing which the 
law declared was null, or failed of being carried into execution. Comp.- 
Rom. iv. 16. Heb. ix. 17. 2 Pet. i. 19. 

Kal κᾶσα παράβασις καὶ wapaxo), every transgression and act of 
disobedience. The words are nearly, or quite synonymous by usage, 
both of them being employed in a secondary or derived sense. Παρά- 
Bane, (from παραβαίνω,) literally, going beyond, passing by any thing, 
ishere applied to a moral action, So παρακοὴ comes from wapaxote 
which means, first, to hear in a careless or negligent manner; and 


secondly, to disobey, i.e. it is the opposite of ἀκούω, to hear, and to | 


obey. Παράβασις καὶ καρακοὴ taken together mean, every kind of trans. 
gression, or, every kind of offence, against the law. 

"Ἔνδικον μισϑαποδοσίαν, just retribution, or condign punishment. 
Μισϑαπσδοσία designates the reward of retributive justice, i, 6. punish- 
ment, as well as the reward for virtuous conduct; and this, in heathen 
as well as sacred writers, - ᾿ 


-- 
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Ver. 3. Πῶς ἡμεῖς ἐκφενξόμεϑα, how shall we escape? viz. escape the 
μισϑακοδοσίαν reserved for transgressors. Comp. Heb. xit. 26. So 
Rom. ii. 3, ἐκφεύγειν ro κρίμα τοῦ Θεοῦ. So Each. Eumen. v. 756, 
ἐκφεύγειν αἵματος δίκην. 

Τηλικαύτης σωτηρίας, i.e. the Christian religion; for so the word 
σωτηρίας sometimes signifies. Comp. Jude ver. 3, perhaps Rom. xi. I1, 
and Heb. vi. 9. The full phrase would seem to be ὁ λόγος τῆς σωτηρίας, 
which is found in Acts xiii. 26. It is, however, the Christian religion, 
with all its promised blessings and tremendous threats, which is here 
designated by σωτηρία. How can we escape with impunity, ἐγ we neglect 
(ἀμελήσαντες) them? ᾿Αμελήσαντες here means more than simple neg- 
lect ; it is plainly emphatic in this connexion, and means, to treat 
with utter disregard or contemp?, such, namely, as would be implied 
in apostacy. 

Ἥτις ἀρχὴν λαβοῦσα λαλεῖσϑαι, equivalent to ἐν ἀρχὴ λαληϑεῖσα, 
which was at first declared or published. The Greeks often use the 
phrase ἀρχὴν λαβὼν, for, at first, or taking its rise, commenciag its 
origin. Τοῦ Κυρίου, viz. Christ. 

Ὑπὸ τῶν ἀκουσάντων εἷς ἡμᾶς ἐβεβαιώϑη, was confirmed unto us by 
those who heard [him,] i. 6. the Lord, or, by those who heard [it,] i.e. 
the gospel, σωτηρίαν. ᾿Εβεβαιώϑη here means delivered or declared 
with confirmation to us, i. 6. Christians. So Theophylact, διεπορϑμεύϑη 
sic ἡμᾶς βεβαίωις καὶ πιστῶς, was propagated to us surely and faithfully. 
Because the writer here says εἰς ἡμᾶς, some critics draw the conclusion 
that Paul could not have been the author of this epistle, since he 
received the gospel immediately from Christ himself, Gal. i. 12, and 
not from those who heard the Saviour declare it. But who that reads 
his writings with care, can fail to observe how often he employs κοίγωσις, 
when addressing Christians? Cicero says, in one of his orations, Nos 
perdimus. rempublicam. Shall we conclude that he did not write the 
oration, because he did not himself destroy the republic ἢ See on ἡμᾶς, 
under ver. 1, and also Introduction, § 27, No. 17. 

Ver. 4. Συνεπιμαρτυροῦντος τοῦ ϑεοῦ σημείοις re καὶ τέρασι, God attest- 
tng, being co-witness, viz. to the truth of what was preached, by 
various wonderful events, Σημεῖον, as used often in the New Testa- 
ment and in the Septuagint, means, any extraordinary sign, or mira- 
culous event, designed to show the certainty that something which 
had been promised or predicted should take place, or that a prophet 
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was what he professed to be. Tépac, portentum, prodigzum, miracle, 
has nearly the same meaning, and is very commonly joined with σημεῖον, 
in the New Testament. Both connected, mean, various extraordinary 
events or prodigies, designed to confirm, establish, or render credible, 
any prediction or declaration of Christ, or of his messengers. Heathen 
writers sometimes employ both words in connexion; 6. g. lian, Var. 
Hist. XII. 57, The corresponding Hebrew phrase is, DYNDID MN, 
sins and wonders, i. e. wonderful signs or proofs of any thing. Such 
the people of God often required, and such were often given. See 
Gen. xv. 8—18; xxiv. 12—27. Judges vi. 17. 21. 36—40. 2 Kings, 
xix, 29. Isa. xxxviii. 7,8; vii. 14—16, et alibi. Comp. Matt. xii. 38. 
xvi. 1—3, 

Καὶ ποικίλαις δυνάμεσι, and various miraculous powers. Sometimes 
ζύναμις is put for miracle, as Matt. vii. 22; xi. 20, 21.23, et alibi. But 
a3 onpeinc και τερασι Cenote miraculous events, in our verse, I under- 
stand δυνάμεσι as referring here to the miraculous powers which were 
inparted to the primitive teachers of the Christian religion. In such 
a sense the word is employed, in Mark vi. 14. Acts vi. 8; x.38. The 
S-ptuagint do not employ this word to translate either MN or 
DNDN, but always use σημεῖον and τέρατα. 

What follows, is connected with the phrase just explained ; viz. cat 
τνεύματος ἁγίον μερισμοῖς, literally, and distributions of the Holy Spirit, 
1. 6. the imparting of divine influence ; which refers particularly to the 
snecies of this influence, which consisted in the power of working 
miracles. See 1 Cor. xii. 6—I11. Comp. also Jobn vii. 39. Acts i. δ. 8; 
li. 4. 17,18. 33; v.32; viii. 15—19; x. 44—47; xix. 1—6. 

Ποικίλαις δυνάμεσι . .. . καὶ μερισμοῖς, if considered as a Hen- 
dyadis (ἐν διὰ δνοῖν,) may be thus rendered, various miraculous powers, 
imparted by divine influence. But I rather prefer the rendering which 
I have given it in the version, as μερισμοὶς probably designates the addi- 
donal gifts of the Spirit, other than miraculous power. 

Κατὰ τὴν αὐτοῦ ϑέλησιν, as it seemed good in has [God's] sight, as 
he pleased ; or, as the Holy Spirit pleased, which last is favoured by 
1 Cor. xii, 6—11. 

The sum of the whole warning (ver. 1—4) is, “‘ Beware that ye do 
not slight the gospel, whose threatenings are more to be dreaded than 
those of the law; inasmuch as the gospel is a revelation of a higher 
nature, and has been confirmed by more striking and more » abundant 
miracles, wrought by divine power.” 
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The writer, after having thus stopped fur a moment to warn his readers against the 
consequences of defection from Christianity, returns to his subject, viz. the comparison 
of Christ with the angels. Having established, by appeals to the Old Testament 
(i. 5—14,) the superiority of the former over the latter, in several points of view; he 
now proceeds to show, that the new or Christian dispensation was not ordered or 
arranged (like the Mosaic one) by angels, but that the Son of Man, the Messiah, was, 
in his human nature, placed at the head of it. Now, as the Jews, one and all, con- 
ceded that the dispensation of the Messiah would be of a higher order than that of 
Moses, proof that Jesus was the sole mediator or head of the new dispensation, and 
that angels were not employed as mediators or infernuatii in it, would satisfy them 
that Jesus was superior to the angels; since the place which he holds in the sew 
economy, is higher than that which they had under the old, because the new economy 
itself is of a higher nature than the old. At the same time, an objection which a Jew, 
weak in Christian faith and strong in his attachment to the Mosaic institutions, would 
very naturally feel, is met, and tacitly answered by the apostle, in what follows. The 
unbelieving Jews, doubtless, urged upon those who professed an attachment to Chris. 
tianity, the seeming absurdity of renouncing their subjection to a dispensation of which 
angels were the mediators, and of acknowledging a subjection to one of which the professed 
head and mediator appeared in our nature. The history of the objections made by the 
unbelieving Jews, to the claims of Jesus as being the Son of God (John x. 30—39, εἰ 
alibi,) shows how very repulsive it was to their feelings, that one to all appesrance |e 
ἃ man, and made up of flesh and blood in the same manner as themselves, should 
advance a claim to the exalted honours of a superior and divine nature. The sects of 
the Nazarenes and Ebionites, which arose even in the apostolic age, from professed 
Jewish Christians in Palestine, show how prone the Jewish Christians were, to feel 
doubts and difficulties about the claims of Jesus to a nature higher than the human, 
and to which divine honours were due. 

No wonder, then, that the apostle found it necessary to meet, in our epistle, those 
doubts and difficulties with regard to the superior nature of the Christian dispensation, 
which were urged upon the minds of Jewish converts by the unbelieving Jews, who 
regarded Christ as a mere man. We shall see, however, that our author disposes of 
this difficulty, so as to further the great purpose of his general argument. 

He concedes the fact entirely, that Jesus had a nature truly and properly human, 
ver. 6—18. But instead of granting that this proves the new dispensation to be 
inferior to that of Moses, he proceeds to adduce evidence from the Old Testament 
Scriptures, to show that man, or the human nature in the person of the Messiah, should 
be made Lord of the universe. Consequently, in this nature, Jesus the Messish is 
superior to the angels. Of course, the possession by Jesus of a nature traly and pro- 
perly human, does not at all prove either his inferiority, or the inferiority of the dispev- 
sation of which he is the head (ver. 6—9;) which meets an objection strongly urged 
upon the Hebrew Christians by their unbelieving brethren. 

. Nay, more; it was becoming that God should exalt Jesus, in consequence of bis 
obedience unto death ; a death necessary for the salvation of Jew and Gentile, ver. 9, 10. 
To suffer this death, he must needs take on him a nature like ours; and, as his object 
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was the salvation of men (and not of angelic beings,) so he participated in the nature of 
men, in order that by experience he might know their sufferings, temptations, and 
trials, and thus be prepared, in a peculiar manner and in their own nature, to be com- 
passionate, faithful, and ready to succour them, ver. 11—18. 

The sum of the whole is: “ The possession of a human nature by Jesus, is far from 
being a reason, why the ancient dispensation (of which angels were the internuntii) is 
preferable to the new one; for (1.) This very nature is exalted far above the angels. 
(2.) Without participating in this nature, Jesus could not have made expiation for sin 
by his death. And (3.) The possession of such a nature did contribute, in a peculiar 
and endearing manner, to constitute him such a Saviour as men could approach with 
the greatest boldness and confidence, in all their wants and all their woes.” 

Soch appears to be the course of reasoning and thought, in Heb. ii. The words and 
phrases remain to be explained. 


Ver. 5. Τὴ» οἰκουμένην τὴν μέλλουσαν, equivalent to ὁ αἰὼν ὁ μέλλων, 
Le. the Christian dispensation, the world as it will be in future, ὁ μέλλων, 
Le. the world under the reign of Christ. See Wahl, on the word ald». 
The addition of the writer, περὶ ἧς λαλοῦμεν, shows that such is the sense 
of the phrase; for it is Christianity, to which he had just been urging 
the Hebrews to pay the strictest regard. 

Ver. 6. Διεμαρτύρατο δὲ πον τὶς, one in a certain place, i. e. passage 
of Scripture, bears this testimony. The writer speaks to those who were 
supposed to be familiar with the Jewish Scriptures, and who needed only 
"ἃ reference to them, by quoting some of the words which any passage 
contained, in order that they might be found. Fora Hebrew to acknow- 
ledge the authority of his own Scriptures, might be expected as a matter 
of course. The passage quoted here in Ps. viii. 4—6, exactly according 
to the version of the LXX. 

Tt ἐστιν ἄνθρωπος, ὅτι μιμνήσκῃ obrov; what is man, that thou 
shouldest kindly remember him? The secondary sense of μιμνήσκω is, 
fo remember with affection, to treat with kindness. So the Heb. 33; 
and 80 μιμνήσκεσϑε, in Heb xiii. 3. 

Ἢ υἱὸς ἀνθϑρώπον, ὅτι ixcoxéxrg αὑτὸν, or the son of man that thou 
shouldest regard him! The phrase υἱὸς ἀνθρώπου, is equivalent to 
ἄνϑρωπος : just as in Hebrew, OWN 13. is equivalent to DIN. The sub- 
ject is evidently the same as in the preceding clause, and υἱὸς ἀνϑρώπον 
is employed merely for the sake of giving variety to the mode of expres- 
Sion, Ἐπισκέπτομαι, to visit, is usually, to inspect, or look upon favour- 
ably, to watch over one for his good, to succour him, to ussist him. 
See Matt. xxv. 36. Luke i. 68. James i. 27. In the New Testament, it 
is used only in a sense which designates inspecting with an eye of favour. 
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But in the Septuagint it is also used for, visiting in order to penish; 89 
Ὁ the Hebrew “pb, e. g. Ex. xxxii. 34; xxxiv7, et alibi. Our English 
word regard (taken in a good sense,) answers well to excexéxropu. The 
classical use of the word sometimes, though rarely, accords with the 
sense in which it is here employed. 

Ver. 7. Ἠλάττωσας αὐτὸν βραχὺ re παῤ ἀγγέλους, thou hast made hin 
but little inferior to the angels. Παρὰ here means, in comparison with ; 
as in ch. i. 4, παῤ αὑτοὺς. Βραχὺ re may signify either a little time, or a 
little in respect to degree or rank : in which last case, it would be equi- 
valent here to our English word somewhat. In the Septuagint it ts 
employed in both these senses; as is also the Hebrew word QYD which, 
is here rendered by βραχὺ τι. In Ps. viii. 6, MY seems pretty plainly 
to refer to inferiority of rank or station, and not to time. But in our 
text, most recent commentators have maintained that it refers to time; 
and consequently, that the apostle has merely accommodated the passage 
in Ps. viii. to an expression of his own views. But such a mode of inter- 
pretation is, at least, unnecessary here. The object which the writer of 
our epistle has in view, is not to prove how little time Christ appeared i 
our nature; but that, although he did possess a nature truly humas, stil, 
in this nature he was exalted above the angels. "Ἡλάττωσας αὐτὸν βραχὶ 
rt παῤ ἀγγέλους, then, simply designates the condition of man, a8 being in 
itself but little inferior to that of the angels. Man is made in the image 
of God, Gen. i. 26, 27; ix.6. It is plainly the dignity of man which be 
Psalmist intends to describe, when he says, DY ND my STEN οὶ 
To such a view of his design, the context of ΠΝ passage in Ps. vill 
leads us. The Psalmist looks abroad, and surveys the heavens i all 
their splendour and glory, and then, with deep sensations of his owa 
comparative insignificance, he exclaims, “ What is man! that thou 
shouldest be mindful of him! or the son of man, that thou shouldest 
regard him! Yet, [1 but, yet] thou hast made him but little inferior 
(Oy WHET) to the angels, thou hast crowned him,” &c. The 
nature of the case, and the nature of poetic paralleliam, here requift 
such an interpretation of the passage in the original Psalm. 

But the very same interpretation of it is altogether apposite to t 
purpose of the writer, in Heb. ii. 1. What is his design? To por 
that Christ, in his human nature, is exalted above the angels. How does 
he undertake to prove this? First, by showing that this nature iteelf is 
made but little inferior to that of the angels, ἠλάττωσας αὐτὸν βραχὺ τι ταὶ 
ἀγγέλους ; and next, that it has been exalted to the empire of the world 
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“ Thou hast crowned him with glory and honour, and set him over the 
work of thy hands.” 

But suppose, now, that we should render βραχὺ τι, for a little while ; 
what object, which the writer designs to accomplish, is accomplished by 
such an assertion? It would not contain any proof of the dignity of 
Christ in his human nature, but merely of temporary inferiority, i. e. 
inferiority during the time of his incarnation. Clearly it is not the 
present object of the writer to prove this. Much more to the purpose 
does he appear to reason, when we understand him as using βραχὺ τι, 
in the same sense as OYD is used by the Psalmist. The passage thus 
understood, renders the vindications (attempted by many) of the 
liberties, which the writer is alleged to have taken with Ps. viii. 6, quite 
unnecessary. 

Παῤ ἀγγέλους, in the Hebrew DY} ND. On the subject of rendering 

t, ἀγγέλοι, see on ch. i. 6. if we insist that the usual meaning 
of the Hebrew word Elohim should be retained, the argument would be 
still stronger, to prove the dignity of the Messiah in his human nature. 
Thou hast made him but little inferior to Elohim, would represent him 
at least, as ἰσάγγελος, if not above, the angels. See Gen. i. 26, 27, from 
which the language here, and in the sequel, appears to be borrowed. 

Bat how could the apostle use wap dyyedouc, as conveying the sense 
of ὈΥΡΝΟΊ In answer to this, we may say, (1.) It conveys no mean- 
ing that is untrue. If man is but little below Elohim, surely he is not 
much inferior to the angels. (2.) As angels are here compared by the 
writer with man, or rather, the angelic with the human nature in the 
person of the Saviour, the passage, as it stands in the Septuagint, and 
as the apostle has quoted it, is apposite to his purpose; although it 
claims, in fact, less for the argument, than would be claimed, by 
insisting that the word ὉΤΌΝ should be interpreted. as usual. As the 
writer was addressing those who used the Septuagint version of the 
Scriptures, nothing could be more natural than to quote that version 
as it should, unless it conveyed an idea that was essentially erroneous. 
This is just what we do, every day, with our English version of the 
Scriptures, without suspecting that we are violating any rule of pro- 
prie 

Costes the LXX. the Chaldee has rendered Dri Nr by NIINDDD, 
ie. παῤ ἀγγέλου. With this rendering Aben Ezra agrees; as do 
Mendeleohn, Michaelis, Dathe, and others. But, as the writer seems 
to refer, in Ps, viii. 6—9, to Gen. i. 26—28, the probability that 
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Dv in Ps. vii. 6, means, God, i.e. that the author of the Psalm 
originally meant to convey this idea when he used it, is pretty strong. 
Still the apostle, by using the version of the LXX, παῤ ἀγγέλους, has, 
as I have already said, assumed less in the argument, than the original 
would have given him; and at the same time, he has taken a version, 
which in its present shape is exactly apposite to his purpose, 1. 6. to 
show, that if a comparison of Christ with the angels be made, it will 
be seen, that during his humiliation he was but little inferior to then, 
while in his exaltation in the human nature, he is far above them. 

Δόξῃ καὶ τιμῇ ἐστεφάνωσας αὑτὸν, thou hast crowred him with glory 
and honour, or, with exalted honour. Adkn καὶ τιμῇ are nearly equiva- 
lent or synonymous; and two synonymous nouns, thus constructed, 
are expressive of intensity, agreeably to the well-known usage of the 
Hebrew language, from which this idiom is borrowed. In the original, 
ἘΤΊΜΑ TW NAD, which is very literally rendered in the Greek. 

But what is the exalted honour conferred upon the human nature of 
Jesus? Kai κατέστησας αὑτὸν ἐπὶ ra ἔργα τῶν χειρῶν σου, thou hast set 
him over the works of thy hands,i.e. thou hast given him dominion 
over the creation. "Ἔργα τῶν χειρῶν cov means simply, the works which 
thou hast made, i.e. thy works. The form of expression is borrowed 
from the mode of human operations, in which hands are the most coz- 
spicuous instrument. Kaernu, sisto, colleco, statuo, It should be 
noted, however, that this clause is omitted in some Codices of good 
authority; such as B. D. and several others, 

Ver. 8. Πάντα ὑπέταξας ὑποκάτω τῶν ποδῶν αὐτοῦ, thou hast sub- 
jected all things to him, i. 6. given him universal dominion. The 
phrase, to put under one’s feet, denotes, to put in a state of complete, 
entire subjection. See Excursvus ΙΧ. 

The writer proceeds to comment on the quotation just made. Ἔν 
yap rp ὑποτάξαι abry τὰ πάντα, οὐδὲν ἀφῆκεν αὑτῷ dvunéraxror, i.e. the 
expression is one of universality, it makes no exception, but only Got 
himself; comp. 1 Cor. xv. 27. 

Νῦν δὲ οὕπω ὁρῶμεν αὑτῷ τὰ πάντα ὑποτεταγμένα, at present, indetd, 
we do not see all things yet subjected to him. “Ὑκοτεταγμένα, sb 
ject to his ordering, arrangement or disposal. In other words, ‘Tbs 
prophecy of the Psalmist is not, as yet, wholly fulfilled; but Ὁ 
much of it has been accomplished, that we may regard it 88 ἃ 
pledge, that a fulfilment of the rest will certainly follow.’ So the 

+ sequel, 
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Ver, 9. Τὸν dé βραχὺ ri . . . γεύσηται ϑανάτου, but we see Jesus, who 
was made but little inferior to the angels, crowned with glory and 
honour on acoount of the suffering of death, after that he had, by 
the grace of God, tasted of death for all, i.e. for Jew and Gentile. 
So I understand this much controverted and somewhat difficult pas- 
sage. Two objections against the superiority of Christ over angels, 
were very naturally urged by the unbelieving Jews upon the believing 
ones. (1.) Christ was aman. (2.) He suffered an ignominious death. 
To the first, the apostle replied in the quotation which precedes, and on 
which he is commenting. But in doing this, he also suggests the con- 
sideration, that the death of Jesus, so far from proving his condition to 
be inferior to that of the angels, was immediately connected with his 
exaltation to glory, and with the salvation of the world. 

It would be tedious to recount all the various interpretations which 
have been given fo particular parts of the ninth verse. I limit myself 
merely to stating the reasons of the interpretation which I have given. 

Aoky καὶ τιμῇ ἐτεφανωμένον, crowned with the highest honour, δια rd 
τάϑημα τοῦ θανάτου, on account of his suffering death. See the same 
sentiment in Phil. ii. 8—11; Heb. xii. 2. Compare John xvii. 4, 5; 
Heb. v. 7—9; Eph. i. 20-23; Rev. iii. 21. 

"Oxwc, the great mass of commentators have translated, ut, eum in 
Jinem ut, unde sequitur ut, ἄς. But bow was Christ crowned with glory 
and honour, that he might taste death? To avoid this difficulty, most 
of them transpose the clause, ὅπως χάρισι; x. r. X. 20 88 to connect it with 
the first clause of the verse, and translate thus, Jesus, made for a little 
time lower than the angels, in order that [ut, ut sic] he might taste of 
death, ἄς. But the apostle’s object here, is not to show simply that 
Jesus possessed a nature in which he might taste of death; but that the 
suffering of death in it, (a fact conceded by all,) is no reason why he 
should be deemed inferior to the angels. Consequently the turn given 
to the passage, by the above transposition and explanation, is inapposite 
to the purpose of the writer. 

That ὅπως generally means, that, so that, in order that, &c.; parti- 
cularly, that it has this meaning in most instances where it occurs in the 
New Testament, there can be no reasonable doubt. But Sxwe also 
means, cum, quando, postquam, when, after, after that. So it means, 
plainly, in Acts iii. 19, although Wahl bas overlooked the passage. So 
also in Herod. i. 17. Aristoph. Nub. 61. Soph. Cedip. Col. 1638. 
Homer, IL. x11. 208. Odys. τι. 373; xxu.22. Eurip. Phoenis. 1156. 
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1464. This sense also Hoogeveen, Zeunius, Ernesti, Schleusner, and 
Schneider, assign to it. “Oxwe is construed, more usually, with the 
future indicative, or with the subjunctive first or second aorist, in case 
these tenses are found in any verb, In the instances before us, it is 
followed by γεύσηται, in the subjunctive first aorist, middle voice. It may 
then be rendered by the pasf time, (as I have translated it ;) just as in 
the cases where the formula ὅχως πληρωθῇ occurs, it is often rendered, 
or should be rendered, so that there was an accomplishment. The only 
difference in the latter case is, that the voice is passive; which, how- 
ever, does not affect the question about the mode of rendering the 
tense. ) 

This method of interpreting the verse frees us from the very great 
embarrassments, which are presented by most of the others; and the 
sentiment becomes plain and apposite. ‘‘ Jesus did indeed take on him 
our nature, and suffer in it; but his sufferings were the means of 
advancing him to supreme dignity, after he had by them procured 
salvation for the human race, ὑπὲρ παντὸς. So long, then, as the highest 
glory was consequent upon the sufferings of Jesus, and the salvation 
of Jew and Gentile was accomplished by it, surely the death of Christ 
can never prove that he is inferior to the angels.” In this way, all the 
reasoning of the writer seems to be apposite to his purpose. 

Χάριτι Θεοῦ means, by the goodness, kindness, mercy of God. Ὑπὲρ 
wavrog means, ali men without distinction, i. 6. both Jew and Gentile. 
The same view is often given of the death of Christ. See John iii. 
14—17; iv. 42; xii. 32. 1 John ii. 2; iv. 14. 1 Tim. ii. 3, 4. Tit. ii. 
11. 2 Pet. iti. 7. Compare Rom. iii. 29, 30; x. 11—13. In all these 
and the like cases, the words all, and all men, evidently mean, Jew and 
Gentile. They are opposed to the Jewish idea, that the Messiah was 
connected appropriately and exclusively with the Jews, and that the 
blessings of the kingdom were appropriately, if not exclusively, theirs. 
The sacred writers mean to declare, by such expressions, that Christ died 
really and truly as well, and as much, for the Gentiles as for the Jews: 
that there is no difference at all in regard to the privileges of any one 
who may belong to his kingdom; and that all men, without exception, 
have equal and free access to it. But the considerate interpreter, who 
understands the nature of this idiom, will never think of seeking, in 
expressions of this kind, proof of the final salvation of every individual 
of the human race. Nor do they, when strictly scanned by the wsvs 
loquendi of the New Testament, decide directly against the views of those 
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who advocate what is called a particular redemption. The question, in 
all these phrases, evidently respects the offer of salvation, the opportunity 
_ to acquire it through a Redeemer; not the actual application of pro- 
mises, the fulfilment of which is connected only with repentance and 
faith. But whether such an offer can be made with sincerity to those 
who are reprobates, (and whom the Saviour knows are and will be such,) 
consistently with the grounds which the advocates for particular redemp- 
tion maintain, is a question for the theologian, rather than the com- 
mentator, to discuss. 

Γεύσηται Savdrov, taste of death, i. 6. experience death, suffer it. So 
the Hebrew writers use the word Oya for experience ; and classic Greek 
authors, the word yevoua: in the same sense. E.g. Ps. xxxiv. 9. Sibyll. 
Orac. 1. Ὁ. 164, ’Adap γευσάμενος Savarov. Eunapius de Porphyrio, 
‘* Porphyry praised the spell of purity, καὶ διὰ πείρας γευσάμενος, and 

first tried [tasted] it himself.” Philo (de vita Mosis, p. 632,) ἡ διάνοια 
τῶν γευσαμένων ὁσιότητος, the mind of those who have experienced [tasted] 
holiness. 

Ver. 10. "Ἔπρεπε yap αὑτῷ δὶ ὃν ra πάντα καὶ δὶ οὗ τὰ κάντά, it became 
him, for whom all things [were made,] and by whom all things [were 
made ;] i. 6. it became the supreme Lord and Creator of all things. The 
writer leaves his readers to feel and acknowledge the truth of this assertion, 
without stopping to offer proof of its correctness. The force of the 
appeal seems to lie in the tacit acknowledgment of all, that reward is 
properly consequent upon trial and approbation, and is not to be 
bestowed without them. Now, as Christ possessed a nature truly 
human, and as all men are, by the universal arrangement of a wise and 
overruling providence, subjected to trial; so it was proper or becoming 
in God, that Jesus should be subjected to trial in our nature, before he 
was advanced in it to glory. 

Πολλοὺς υἱοὺς ἀγαγόντα, κατ. Δ. This part of the verse contains an 
involved construction of the words, in respect to their order. The 
arrangement of the sense I take to be as follows: "Ἔπρεπε yap αὐτῷ .... 
διὰ παϑημάτων τελειῶσαι τὸν ἀρχηγὸν τῆς σωτηρίας αὐτῶν, ἀγαγόντα 
«ολλοὺς υἱοὺς εἰς δόξαν. It became him, τελειῶσαι τὸν ἀρχηγὸν. The word 
τέλειος means full grown, of mature age, either literally, or figuratively. 
In the latter sense it is employed in 1 Cor. ii. 6; however, we speak the 
doctrines of wisdom, ἐν τοῖς τελείοις. So Heb. v. 14, comprehending, 
as it were, both the above senses, where it is opposed to νήπιος. See 
also 1 Cor. xiv. 20. Eph. iv. 3, et alibi. Τέλειος also means mature in 
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a moral sense, i. 6. integer, ust, free from vices, perfect. ΠΤ" also, 
very naturally, used in a secondary sense, to denote ἃ consummation ΟΥ̓ 
maturity of our nature and happiness in a better world; 6. g. 1 Cor. 
xiii. 10. Hence the verb τελειόω, formed from the adjective τέλειος, is 
often used to designate, exaltation to a state of reward or happiness in 
a future world. Among the Greeks, this verb was employed to designate 
the condition of those who, having run in the stadium, and proved to be 
victorious in the contest, were proclaimed as successful ἀγωνιταὶ, and 
had the honours and rewards of victory bestowed upon them. (So τέλος 
is used by the Greeks for reward, i. 6. consummation ; see Schleusner on 
τελειόω.) Such persons were τεγελειωμένοι. Ina sense like this is τελειόω 
usually employed, with reference to Jesus, throughout the epistle to the 
Hebrews. E.¢. ch. v. 9, τελειωθεὶς, being advanced to a state of glory: 
vii. 28, τετελειωμένον, id. The same sense the word has, in the verse 
under examination. In ver. 9, the writer had said, that, on account of 
the suffering of death, Jesus was δόξῃ καὶ τιμῇ ἐτεφαγνωμένον. Here he 
says, διὰ παϑημάτῶν τελειῶσαι, on account of sufferings to exalt to glory, 
ot, to bestow the highest honours. As the writer evidently says this, in 
commenting on the preceding expression, it is plain that διὰ παϑημάτων 
τελειῶσαι is merely an equivalent for διὰ τὸ πάϑημα τοῦ ϑανάτον δοζῃ καὶ 
τιμῇ ἐξεφανωμένον. So Theophylact; “ τελείωσις here means, δόξαν ἣν 
ἐδοξάσϑη.᾽" 

Τὸν ἀρχηγὸν σωτηρίας αὑτῶν, auctor salutis, the author of salvation ; 
80 it is usually interpreted. So Chrysostom, αἵγιος, ὁ τὴν σωτηρίαν 
rexwy. Probably the phrase, ἀρχηγὸν σωτηρίας αὐτῶν, may mean here, 
the same as ἀρχηγὸν καὶ σωτῆρα in Acts v. 31, i.e. their Prince and 
Saviour. In Acts iii. 15, ἀρχηγὸν τῆς ζωῆς is applied to Jesus; and in 
Heb. xii. 2, ἀρχηγὸν τῆς πίστεως ; which would rather favour the first 
interpretation. The sense, however, seems to be substantially expressed, 
if we render, on account of sufferings, to exalt to a state of glory their 
Prince and Saviour. Thus understood, the passage contains admirable 
matter of exhortation to the Hebrew Christians, to persevere in their 
adherence to Christianity, amid all their trials and sufferings ; for Jesus 
their Prince and Saviour himself suffered, and was exalted to glory by 
his sufferings. If Jesus himself, then, exalted as he was, endured suf- 
fering, how could they expect to be exempt from it? Yet, if they per 
severed in their adherence to him, like him they would be τετελετωμένοι. 

Ver. 11. °O,re yap ἁγιάζων καὶ of ἁγιαζόμενοι ἐξ ἑνὸς πάντες. The 
word ἁγιάζω seems not to have been well understood here, by most 
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commentators, and requires, in order to explain the sense in which it is 
used in our epistle, a particular investigation. ᾿Ἠ᾿Αγιάζω corresponds to 
the Hebrew Wp W'Ipit, which often means, to consecrate to God as an 
offering ; 6. g. Lev. xxii. 2, Ἢ DWP, Sept. ἁγιάζονσὶ μοι; chap. 
xxi. 3, WT, Sept. ἁγιάζωσι ; Exod. xiii. 2, % wp, Sept. ἁγίασον 
pot, et alibi. The verb WIP also means, by a natural association of 
ideas, to expiate, to make atonement for; e.g. Job i. 5, DWP’ he 
made atonement for them, where, however, the Sept. has ἐκαϑάριζεν 
αὑτοὺς ; 80 Exod. xix. 10, 14, and Josh. vii. 13, according to Gesenius, 
where the Sept. has ἅγνισον, ἡγίασε, and ἁγίασον. Comp. also Ezek. 
xliv. 19. The verb ἁγιάζω also corresponds, in the Septuagint, to the 
Hebrew “IBD, which is the appropriate word to designate the making of 
ax atonement, to expiate ; 6. g. Exod. xxix. 33, they shall eat those 
things, D2 “BD “WR, with which expiation was made, Sept. ἐν οἷς 
ἡγιάσϑησαν ἐν avrote ; ; Exod. xxix. 36, and thou shalt purify the altar, 

YT B23, when thou makest an expiatory sacrifice upon tt, Sept. ἐν 
τῷ ἁγιάζειν σε éx’ αὐτῷ. From the usus ἰοφιεπαϊ of the Hebrew and 
the Sept. it is plain, then, that ἁγιάζω may mean to make expiation, 
fo atone. 

Our epistle presents some plain instances of the use of ἁγιάζω in this 
sense. Eg.ch. x. 10, according to which will ἡγιασμένοι ἐσμεν, we 
are atoned for, i. e. expiation is made for us. How? The writer 
immediately subjoins, διὰ τῆς προσφορᾶς τοῦ σώματος ᾿Ιησοῦ Χριστοῦ 
ἐφάπαξ; which necessarily refers ἡγιασμένοι to the propitiatory offering 
of Christ; and consequently it has the sense which I have given to it. 
So ch. xiii. 11, 12, ““ For the bodies of those animals, whose blood was 
carried into the sanctuary by the high priest, as a sin-offering, were 
barned without the camp; wherefore Jesus, ἵνα ἁγιάσῃ the people with 
his own blood, suffered without the gate ;” where dy:écy plainly meane, 
fo make expiation for, to atone for. Both of these passages compare 
well with that under consideration ; and all three predicate ἁγιασμὸς of 
the sufferings and death of Christ ; for in our context, in the very next 
preceding clause, the writer has spoken of Christ as τετελειωμέγον διὰ 
παϑημάτων ; and he had just declared, that “ Jesus, by the grace of 
God, had tasted of death for all men.” 

We may then render 8,re ἁγιάζων καὶ οἱ ἀἁγιαζόμενοι, both he who makes 
etytation for sin, and they for whom expiation is made, ὉΠ “BQ TR: 
The usus loguendé of the epistle seems not merely to justify, ‘pat to 
demand, this interpretation. 
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"EL ἑνὸς πάντες, i. 6. have God for their common father. So most 
commentators. Some say, ‘‘ Have Adam for their father ;” others, 
“Abraham.” The context leads me to doubt whether any of these 
interpretations is correct. Ver. 14, et seq. very plainly refers to a com- 
munity of nature, and states the grounds or reason why such a commu- 
nity existed. Ἔξ ἑνὸς then means, that Christ, and those for whom he 
atoned by his sufferings, were ἐξ ἑνὸς γενοῦς, i. e. possessed in common 
of the same nature, see ver. 14. The reasoning of the writer, when the 
words are thus understood, is altogether apposite. It seems to be this: 
‘‘ That Christ had a nature truly human, is no objection to regarding 
him as a Saviour exalted above the angels, and altogether adapted to the 
wants and woes of the human race. In the human nature he suffered, 
and was advanced to glory; in it he made atonement for men; in it he 
sustains a most endearing relation to those for whom he made expia- 
tion, he sympathizes with them, ver. 17, 18, and they are united to 
him as brethren having one common nature, ἐξ ἑνὸς πάντες, x. τ΄ ἃ. Ver 
11—13. 

Al ὃν αἰτίαν 2... iy, on account of which, i. 6. because he pos- 
sesses the same nature in common with them, he disdains not to call 
them his brethren. Οὐκ ἐπαισχύνεταὶ, Chrysostom says, is used with 
regard to a person of higher rank, who condescends to associate with 
those of a lower standing. But if Christ were merely a man, and no- 
thing more, where (we may ask with Abresch) would be either the great 
condescension, or particular kindness, manifested in calling men his 
brethren? If, however, he possessed a higher nature, if ἐκένωσε ἑαντὸν, 
μορφὴν δούλον λαβὼν, Phil. ii. 7; if ἐταπείνωσε ἑαυτὸν, Phil. ii. 8; then 
was it an act of peculiar kindness and condescension in him, to call men 
his brethren. It is this high privilege, to which men have attained, that 
the apostle is endeavouring to establish and illustrate; and all this 
affords additional reason not to think diminutively of Jesus, a3 pos- 
sessing a human nature. 

Having introduced the proposition, that “4 Christ, possessing a nature 
truly human, regards men as his brethren ; the writer appeals, as is 
usual with him, to the Old Testament, in confirmation of this sentiment, 
and to show the Hebrews, that it is no new doctrine respecting the Mes- 
siah which he inculcates. 

’ Ver. 12. Λέγων, saying, i. e. since he (Christ) says: ἀπαγγελῶ, x. τ΄ A. 
The passage is quoted from Ps. xxii. 22 [xxi. 22,] where, for the Hebrew 
iTIBON, the LXX. have διηγήσομαι ; instead of which, our text employs 
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its equivalent or synonyme, ἀπαγγελῶ. Such departures from the Sep- 
tuagint are very common, in the New Testament quotations. 

That the twenty-second Psalm relates to the Messiah, the Jews them- 
selves confess, (see Dindorf in loc.;) and the history of his death seems, 
indeed, to be a kind of practical commentary upon it. I can find no- 
thing in the Psalm which forbids the application of it to the Messiah ; 
although I can find enough to satisfy me that it is quite inapplicable to 
David. The general conversion of the nations to God (ver. 27—32) 
accords well with the gospel dispensation, but not with the Jewish; which 
from its very nature could not be a universal religion; for how could all 
nations, from the extremities of the earth, ever go up three times in a 
year to Jerusalem, to worship and to offer sacrifice there? And can it 
be rationally supposed, that David uttered such words as those to which 
I have just adverted, in reference merely to Judaism ? 

The whole object of the present quotation is merely to show, that 
Christ is exhibited in the Jewish Scriptures, as having recognized men 
as his brethren, ἀδελφοὺς. 

Ἐν μέσῳ ἐκκλησίας ὑμνήσω σε, among the assembly will I praise 
thee, i.e. in or among the assembly of my brethren, of men, will I 
celebrate thy praise. In the Hebrew, the words TIN? and ral?) nna 
correspond to each other, and are equivalent, as to “the subjects com- 
prised in them. The first part only of the apostle’s quotation, is 
directly to the point which he is labouring to illustrate and confirm; 
the second part, (as in many like cases,) is cited principally because 
of the intimate connexion which exists between it and the preceding 
parallelism, and because the memory of those whom he addressed 
would be assisted, by a quotation at large of the whole verse. 

Ver. 13. Καὶ πάλιν, again the Scripture says, ἐγὼ ἔσομαι πεκοιϑὼς ἐπ᾽ 
αὐτῷ, I confide in him, or, I will confide tn him. But whence is this 
quoted? In Ps. xviii. 3., the Hebsew has 13 FIDMIN which the LXX, 
tender, Amo αὑτῷ ; in 2 Sam. xxii. 3, the same “Hebrew words occur, 
which they render according to the phraseology of our text, πτεποιϑὼς 
ἔσομαι ἐπ’ airg. Some critics have defended the opinion, that the 
quotation of the apostle is from one of these passages. But as it 
is plain, not only that the Messiah is not described or alluded to in 
these passages, but also that the Jews have never been accustomed to 
interpret them as referring to him; so there is surely no need of de- 
fending this position, if another passage as apposite as these can be 
found, which is less exceptionable in regard to its application. Critics 
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are pretty generally agreed, therefore, that Isa. viii. 17, is quoted, the 
Hebrew of which is 19 ἸΓΗΡΊ, the Septuagint version of which is the 
same as our quotation. This, considered in connexion with the quo- 
tation immediately following, (which is taken from Isa. viii. 18,) rea- 
ders it altogether probable, that the writer had this place of scripture, 
rather than either of the others, in his mind, when he made the two 
quotations in question. The Hebrew ) SAP), may be rendered, J will 
wait for him, or, I will trust in him. The latter is adopted by the 
Septuagint, aud by the apostlo. 

Kal πάλὶν ἰδοὺ, κι τ. Δ. has been adduced as an argument that the 
paseage quoted here must be from a different part of scripture, and not 
from the same with that of the quotation immediately preceding. But 
this does not follow; for in this same epistle, ch. x. 30,-a quotation 
is made from Deut. xxxii. 35, and another from Deut. xxxii. 36, with 
καὶ πάλιν between them as here. In such a case, καὶ πάλιν is to be 
rendered, and further, or, and moreover. 

The argument in this case appears to be this. ‘ Men exercise trust 
or confidence in God. This is predicated of them as dependent, and 
possessing a feeble nature. The same thing is predicated of the Me- 
siah; and consequently he possesses a nature like theirs, and there- 
fore they are his brethren ; ἐξ ἑνὸς πάντες.᾽ See Excunsus X. 

Ver. 14. Κεκοινώνηκε σαρκὸς καὶ αἵματος, participated in flesh and 
blood, i.e. possessed a human nature, a body made up of flesh and 
blood. See 1 Cor. xv. 50. Eph. vi. 12; and comp. Matt, xvi. 17. 
Gal. i. 16. Sirach xiv. 18. The children, παιδία, here mentioned, ar 
the same that are described in the preceding verse, viz, the disciples, 
the spiritual children of the Messiah. 
᾿ Καὶ αὑτὸς παραπλησίως μετέσχε τῶν αὑτῶν. Here μετέσχε is ἃ sy2- 

onyme Οὗ κεκοινώνηκε, participated in. Παραπλησίως is equivalent to 
ὁμοίως, in the same manner as,as well as. The Docetee exchanged rape- 
πλησίως here for ὁμοίως, and then construed ὁμοίως as indicating only 
an appearance similar to flesh and blood; in opposition to whom the 
Christian fathers maintained that παραπλησίως signified ob δοκητῶς ἀλλ' 
ἀληϑινῶς, ob φανταστικῶς aX’ ὄντως. 

Τῶν αὐτῶν, i.e. σαρκὸς καὶ αἵματος. The meaning is, that Christ 
had a natural body, truly corporeal and mortal.’ With this he was 
endowed, in order that he might suffer death in it, and by that 


death vancuish the spiritual enemy of mankind, the great adversary 
of souls. 
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Ἵνα διὰ ϑανάτον . . . τὸν διάβολον, that by his death he might 
subdue him who has a deadly power, that is, the devil. Karapytw is 
scarcely used by Greek writers, and, when it is employed, it has the 
sense of delaying, rendering inactive, hindering, i. ᾳ. ἐμποδίζειν, which 
is used to explain it, by the Scholiast on Eurip. Phoeniss. 760. In 
this sense, it is often used in the Apocrypha. In the New Testament, 
the use of the word is not unfrequent; but with some latitude of 
signification, as may be seen by the lexicons. Here it means, fo 
render inefficacious, or, to subdue, viz. Satan, the spiritual enemy of 
man, who has a deadly power; comp. 1 Cor. xv. 24—26, 2 Tim. i. 10. 
I understand τὸ» τό κράτος τοῦ ϑανάτον ἔχοντα, in this plain and simple 
manner; which renders all the speculations, about the power of the 
devil to inflict the sentence of natural death upon men, unnecessary ; 
and equally so, all the efforts to show what the Rabbins have taught 
about Sammael, the angel of death, Nor jon: That a deadly 
power, i. 6. a power of leading men to sin, and consequently of bring- 
ing them under sentence of spiritual death, is ascribed to Satan in the 
New Testament, is sufficiently plain: see John xvi. 11; xii. 31; xiv. 
30. Eph. ii. 2 ; vi. 12. Col. 11. 16, 2 Cor. iv. 4; et alibi. In 1 John 
i. 8, is a passage altogether of the same tenour as ours. 70 render 
null the deadly power of Satan, is to prevent the effects of it as bring- 
ing men to incur the sentence of spiritual death, i. e. to redeem them 
from the effeets of such a sentence, or to redeem them from the curse 
of the law, Gal. iii. 13; comp. Rom. v. 9. seq. 1 Thess. i. 10. Even 
the temporal consequences of death are removed by Christ, 1 Cor. xv. 
26. 45. 52, seq. Thus interpreted, we have a plain sense of the pas- 
sage, and one analogous to numerous other parts of the Scriptures. 

Ver. 15. Kal ἀπαλλάξῃ rovrovg . . . δουλείας, and free those [from 
condemnation,] who, during their whole lives, though fear of con- 
demnation, had been exposed to a state of bondage. "“Απαλλάξῃ means 
primarily, to remove, to depel, to depart. But here, (as sometimes in 
classic authors,) it means, fo free, to liberate. So Theophylact, ἐλευ- 
θηρῶσαι. 11 may be questionable, whether it is connected with ϑάνατος 
understood, or with δουλεία. Either way of construing it would make 
good sense, and be apposite to the design of the writer. I have pre- 
ferred to connect it with Sdvaroc, because of the sentiment, in the pre- 
veding verse, which respects the ϑάνατον inflicted by Satan, i.e. the 
condemning sentance of the law incurred in consequence of sin, com- 
mitted through the wiles or temptation ot Satan. 
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Φόβῳ ϑανάτον, I understand as referring to the fear of that condem- 
nation or punishment, to which sin exposes men; not to the fear of 
natural death; an evil from which no precaution can deliver us, and 
which Christians as well as others must suffer, notwithstanding the 
death of Christ. But the death of Christ has freed them from suffer- 
ing that condemnation or punishment which they feared, in a future 
life. This seems to be the obvious meaning of the writer; although it 
has been generally overlooked. 

Διὰ παντὸς τοῦ ζῆν, 1. q. διὰ πάσης τῆς ζωῆς, the infinitive mode being 
here used, as it often is in the Greek classics, as a mere noun. But it is 
not the usage of the older Greek writers, to put the infinitive nominascens 
after an adjective, as here. We may, therefore, understand χρόνον as 
implied after παντὸς The later Greek, however, affords examples like 
ours; @. g. τὸ ἀδιάκριτον ζῆν, τὸ ἀληϑινὸν ζῆν, ἐκ τοῦ προκειμένον ζῆν, 
Ignat. Ep. ad. Trall. 

“Evoxot ἦσαν δουλείας, had been subjected, (obnoxious, exposed] to ser- 
vitude, i.e. subject to a depressed and miserable condition, like that of 
slaves under a tyrannical master. “Evoyoc comes from évéyopa, ad- 
stringor, and so means, adstrictus, alligatus. It usually governs the 
dative, as Matt. v. 21, 22, bis; and thus in classic writers. But it also 
governs the genitive, as here; e. g. Matt. xxvi. 66. Mark iii. 29; xiv. 
64. 1 Cor. xi. 27. James ii. 10. AovXeiag means, the servile and 
depressed condition of those who are exercised with the fear of death, 
i.e. of future misery. It is the death of Christ which delivers them from 
the condemnation, the anticipation or fear of which had often, dunng 
their lives, depressed them, or made them unhappy. Comp. John vil. 
32, 35, where, however, the δουλεία referred to is the servitude of sin. 
Here it is the condition, into which the fear of future condemnation casts 
Christians. 

The deliverance spoken of, is accomplished by anticipation here, Rom. 
viii. 14, 17; but fully and finally, in another world, where the pious are 
admitted to a state of confirmed happiness. Διὰ παντὸς τοῦ ζῆν ἔνοχοι 
ἦσαν δουλείας, does not necessarily imply, that the whole time of life had 
been actually occupied with a state of fear and depression, δουλείας ; but 
that during the whole of it, those who are delivered had been, more or 
less, exposed to agitation by fears of this nature. From the object of 
such fears Christ delivers, or will deliver, them; and this is the simple 
sentiment of the text. 

Ver. 16. Ov yap δήπον ἀγγέλων ἐπιλαμβάνεται, besides, he did not 
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extend aid at all to the angels ; another reason why he took on him a 
nature that was human. He came to the aid of man; he became like 
him, so as the »20re intimately to sympathize with him, and to help him. 
Δήκον, profecto, omnimodo, certe, strengthens the affirmation, i. 6. gives 
intensity to it. "ExvapBéverac, lit. to grasp, or, to take hold of with 
the hand. Hence, figuratively, (1.) To assert one’s right toa thing; to 
lay hold of ἐξ as one’s own; and (2.) To aid, help, succcur, to take hold 
of when falling, or in danger. In the Septuagint, it answers to the 
Hebrew Pitt, WIN; WHA. The Christian fathers have applied it to the 
assumption of an angelic nature, which they suppose the writer here 
denies, But the wsus loqguendi is against this; and the context also. 
For the apostle had just asserted above, that Jesus took on him a aature 
human ; and it would be mere repetition of the same sentiment here, if 
we construe ver. 16 as meaning thus: ‘‘ He did not assume the angelic 
nature, but that of the seed of Abraham.” But if the argument be, that 
“ Jesus assumed the human nature, because he was to aid men and not 
angels,” then the sixteenth verse contains a reason why the Saviour did 
and should take on him the nature of man; viz. that it was altogether 
accordant with the great object of his mission. 

Σκέρματος ᾿Αβραὰμ, progeny of Abraham. In such a sense, profane 
as well as sacred writers use σπέρμα. Is it the natural or spiritual seed 
of Abraham, which is here meant? Either will make good sense, and 
agree with the object of the writer. Believers are the children of 
Abraham, Gal. iii. 7; and Gentiles as well as Jews, Rom. iv. 12—18; 
ix. 7,8; iii, 29, 30. So, the assertion that Christ died, ὑπὲρ παντὸς, 
(ver. 9,) does not disagree with the assertion that he helped the seed of 
Abraham, who are both Jews and Gentiles. But, although this inter- 
pretation may be sufficiently justified to render it worthy of acceptation, 
1 am inclined to believe, that it does not give the original sense of the 
writer, He is addressing Jews. He says, ‘‘ Christ had a human nature ; 
this it behoved him to possess, for he came to help the seed of Abraham, 
i.e. those who, being descended from Abraham, possessed a nature that 
washuman.” His assertion extends merely to such as he was address- 
ing. But surely this would not imply a denial that he helped any 
others, who were possessed of the same nature. So far is it from this, 
that it implies the contrary; for the amount of the assertion is, “ He 
came to help those who possessed a nature such as that which he had 
assumed,” 
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Ver. 17. “OSer, an illative particle, whence, i.e. because he was to 
help the seed of Abraham. "“"Ὥφειλε.. . . .. ὁμοιωθῆναι, he must needs be 
made like unto his brethren, i.e. to men, ver. 10—12. Κατὰ πάντα, 
i. e. in all things requisite to constitute a nature truly human. The 
meaning is, that he should be wanting in none of the innocent infirmi- 
ties, and in none of the sympathies, of man’s nature. To deduce more 
than this from the expression now in question, would be to do what the 
writer plainly never designed should be done. 

But why? “Iva ἐλεήμων γένηται καὶ πιτὸς ἀρχιερεὺς, that he might be 
a compassionate and faithful high priest. ᾿Ἐλεήμων, merciful, sympe- 
thizing with those who are in distress. As those are beat adapted todo 
this, who have themselves been sufferers; so Jesus took on him our 
nature, in order that he might suffer in it. Πετὸς is either faithful, or, 
worthy of trust or confidence. In the former sense I take it here. Jesus 
assumed our nature, that he might qualify himself in a peculiar manner 
to exercise compassion toward us; and that he might discharge with 
fidelity the duty laid upon him as our high-priest. A priest to offer 
sacrifice for us, must be homogeneous with us. Such a priest was Jews, 
faithful in discharging the duties of his office. What were those daties? 
They were ra πρὸς τὸν Θεὸν, things which had respect to God, i.e. 
services of a religious nature. The phrase risdc...... τὰ πρὸς τὸν Θεὰν, 
is elliptical. In full, it would be thus: κατὰ τὰ πράγματα τὰ πρὸς ror 
Θεὸν, faithful as to things, &c. 

But what things were these? ἹἸλάσκεσϑαι rac ἁμαρτίας τοῦ λαοῦ. The 
common expression is, ἐξιλάσασϑαι περὶ τινὸς ; as in Lev. iv. 20. 26. 
31.35; or, ἐξιλάσασϑι περὶ τῆς ἁμαρτίας τινὸς, Lev. v. 13; iv. 35. But 
ἐξιλάσασϑαι ἁμαρτίας also occurs, Dan. ix. 24. 1 Sam. iii. 14. Sirach 
xxvill. 5. ἹἸλάσκομαι means, to render propitious, to appease. But 
this sense it can have directly only when the person appeased is 
expressed, or understood, after the verb. Hence ἱλάσκεσθαι ἁμαρτίας 
must mean the same as NNW! BD. to make appeasement for sin, to 
cover sin, to make atonement for tt. The Septuagint sometimes translate 
"DD by ἱλάσκομαι. Christ, then, as high-priest, was faithful to perform 
the peculiar duty of that office, which was, on the great day of atone- 
ment, to make a propitiatory sacrifice for the sins of the people. How 
he did this, is shewn in the sequel of the epistle. Here, only so much is 
asserted, as was requisite to enforce the considerations which the writer 
had immediately in view. 
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Ver. 18. Ἐν ᾧ yap, for since, i. q. ὅτε γὰρ, Hebrew TWN, because 
that, inasmuch as. ἩὩΠέκονϑεν αὐτὸς πειρασϑεὶς, he himself suffered 
when exercised with trials. Tetpagw means to try, to put to the proof, 
in order to ascertain the disposition purpose, capacity, &c. of any one. 
This trial may be, (1.) For a good purpose; by subjecting one to any 
evils or dangers, as God tried (7793) Abraham, Gen. xxii. 1; or, by 
placmg him in circumstances either prosperous or adverse, that are of a 
peculiar nature, as God did Israel, Exod. xvi. 4. Judg. ii; 22, Trial 
may be, (2.) For an evil purpose; as the Pharisees érelpacay Ἰησοῦν, 
by proposing to him ensnaring and subtile questions, Matt. xix. 3, seq. ; 
xxi. 18, 35, et seepe; or, by laying before any one inducements to sin, 
as Satan does before the minds of men, 1 Cor. vii. 5. 1 Thess. iii. 5; 
comp. James i. 13, 14. In both of these senses, Christ wastried. ‘ It 
pleased the Lord to bruise him, and to put him to grief,” Isa. liii. 10; 
and, “It became him, for whom and by whom are all things, to advance 
to glory our Prince and Saviour,” διὰ παϑημάτων, Heb. ii. 10. The 
same Saviour was solicited by Satan to sin, Matt. iv. 1,3. Marki. 13. 
Luke iv. 2. Understood in either way, then, the Saviour was tempted 
in like manner as we are, (cara πάντα, καὶ ὁμοιότητα, Heb. iv. 15,) 
though without sin. That he did not yield to any excitement to sin, 
was owing to the strength of his virtue and holiness, not to the weakness 
of the temptation in itself considered. Temptation, in the second semse, 
is that which is presented to the mind 88 an inducement to sin, and does 
not relate to the actual state of the mind or person to which it is pre- 
sented. Men tempt God; they tempt Christ; and so did Satan; but 
there never was any disposition in Christ to yield to it. 

There are two or three cases, however, in which the word πειράζω 
seems to denote yielding to sin, i. 6. having the effect of πειρασμὸς pro- 
duced upon one; 6. g. Gal. vi.1, perhaps James i. 14; comp. ἀπεί- 
pasroc, not induced to sin, in James i.13. But this is an unusual sense 
of the word πειράζω and altogether inapplicable to the Saviour, who 
was “separate from sinners,” Heb. vii. 26. Christ then, πειρασϑεὶς, 
being proved, both by sufferings and by solicitations to sin, δύναται τοῖς 
πειραζομένοις βοηϑῆσαι, is fitted in a peculiar manner to succour those 
who undergo either kind of trial. He is not only possessed of a mer- 
cifal regard for them, (ver. 17,) but he has direct and immediate sym- 
pathy with them, the result of his own personal feeling and experience. 
Wonderfal condescension of redeeming love! Here lies the great mys- 
lery of godliness, God made manifest in the flesh. And while Jesus 
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sits on the throne of the universe, Lord over all, the Christian is reminded, 
that he does this in his nature, as his brother, ver. 11. In the person of 
Jesus, man is exalted above the angels; yea, he himself is to attain a 
rank superior to theirs; for while Jesus passed them by, (ver. 16,) he 
laid down his life for us, in order to exalt us above them, 1 Cor. vi. 3. 
Deeper and deeper still becomes the mystery. The debt of gratitude 
appears boundless, when viewed in this light; the baseness of our ingra- 
titude and disobedience as boundless too; and all that we can do is to 
lie down in the dust, overwhelmed with a sense of them, exclaiming at 
the same time with the prophet, ‘“‘ Who is like unto thee? A God for- 
giving iniquity, and passing by the offences of thine heritage !’” 


Next to the consideration, that the “law was διαταγεὶς δι’ ἀγγέλων," the grounds 
of its pre-eminence in the estimation of the Jews were, the exalted character of Moses, 
and the dignity and offices of the high-priest, who was the instrument of reconciling 
the people to God, when they had lost his favour by sinning. In respect to both these 
points, the apostle undertakes to show that the gospel has a preference, because that 
Jesus is superior, If he be compared with Moses as mw, ἀπόστολος, curator eis 
sacra, (οἴκου, ver. 2, 3;) he will be found to excel him. If he be compared with 
the high priest, his superiority, in every respect, is equally visible. The first compa- 
rison is made in ch. iii. 2—6, and the warning against defection from the gospel that 
immediately follows it, is continued through ch. iii. 7—19, to iv. 13. The writer then 
proceeds with the comparison of Christ as high priest, and extends it through the 
remainder of the doctrinal part of the epistle. 


CHAPTER III. 


Ver. 1. “OSev, whence, i. 4. διὰ τούτο, by which Chrysostom expresses 
the sense of it. It refers to place, in common usage; but it is also 
tllative, particularly in our epistle. 

The manner in which the writer makes his transition here, from one 
topic to another, is deserving of notice. He had just been showing 
how and why Christ was a “ merciful and faithful high priest, and able 
to succour all who are tempted.” He now adds, ὅϑεν, i. e. allowing 
these things to be true, it follows, that we are under peculiar obli- 
gation to contemplate and well examine the Saviour’s character, 
before we venture to reject him, But in making this suggestion, the 
writer at the same moment introduces new topics for discussion, Υἱξ. 
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the comparison of Christ with Moses, and with the high-priest under 
the Jewish dispensation. The transition is almost insensible, as it 
is actually introduced under the form of a deduction from the preceding 
discussion. 

᾿Αδελφοὶ, as applied by Christians to each other, means, one of the 
same faith or profession, with the adjunct idea of possessing a friendly, 
brotherly feeling, Acts ix. 30; xi. 29. 1 Cor. v. 11, al. “Ayu, con- 
secrated, devoted, 1. 6. to Christ, set apart as Christians. So I under- 
stand this appellation. Holy, in the sense of possessing internal 
panty, the apostle did not mean to affirm that all were, whom he ad-. 
dressed; for surely, when the ancient prophets called the whole 
Jewish nation DWP (ἅγιοι), or WATP OY (λαὸς ἅγιος), they did not 
mean to assert that every individual among them was spiritually sanc- 
tified. But to remind his brethren, (brethren in a double sense here, 
as they were also the writer’s kindred according to the flesh), that they 
had been consecrated to Christ, and set apart as his disciples, was 
altogether adapted to prepare them for the exhortation to fidelity 
which ensues. Ina like sense, the ancient prophets called the whole 
body of the Jewish nation holy, WT). 

Κλήσεως ἐπουρανίου μέτοχοι, lit. partakers of the heavenly invitation. 
Κλῆσις is the invitation given on the part of God and Christ to men, 
to come and partake of the blessings proffered by the Christian 
religion. It does not appear, however, to designate the offers of the 
gospel, generally considered, and in reference to all men without dis- 
crimination; for it is applied in the New Testament only to those 
who by profession are Christians. Κλῆσις, then, is the proffer of bless- 
ings to such; the invitation given to all the professed friends of the 
Christian religion, to accept the favours which the Redeemer is ready 
to bestow, in case of their obedience. The epithet ἐπουρανίου may 
mean, in this case, that the blessings proffered are of a celestial nature. 
So Wahl and others, who compare the phrase with τῆς ἄνω κλήσεως, 
Phil. iii. 14. Thus interpreted, the implication of the passage would 
be, that the proffered blessings of the gospel were ἐπουράνια, in dis- 
tmetion from those offered under the law, i. 6. they are of a higher, 
more spiritual, more sublime nature. But érovpayiov may also mean, 
that the κλῆσις was given from heaven, i. 6. by one from heaven, viz. 
Christ; comp. ch. xii. 25, and ii. 3. Understood in either way, it is 
apposite to the purpose of the writer, and well adapted to urge upon 
his readers their obligation to adhere to the Christian religion. 
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Κατανοήσατε, observe well, consider attentively, perpendite, cd 
animum revocate ; and this, in order that they might not be tempted 
to swerve from their fidelity to Christ, out of excessive regard to the 
Mosaic institutes ; for Christ, as the writer proceeds to show, wasin εἶ 
respects superior to Moses. 

Τὸν ἀπόστολον . . . ἡμῶν, the apostle and high priest of our reli- 
gion. The appellation ἀπόστολον, (which is a ἅπαξ λεγόμενον 35 
applied to Christ,) has given rise to much philological and critical di- 
cussion. The word itself may convey two ideas, nearly related, but 
not identical. (1.) ᾿Απόστολος is equivalent to ὁ ἀπεταλμένος ; 83 
Thomas Magister explains it, quoting Demosthenes as employing it 
in this manner. It means, then, any messenger, any person commis- 
sioned or sent to perform duties of any kind for another, and pa 
ticularly to make known his will, desire, or command ; in which sens 
it is commonly employed by the New Testament writers. (2.) Th 
Jews applied the term Mow, (from rie mittere), to the minister of 
the synagogue, i. e. the person who presided over it, and directed #l 
its officers and affairs, the curator of all its concerns, edituns, negott! 
e@dis sacre curator. See Buxtorf Lex. Chald. verbum roe, and 
Vitringa de Vet. Synag. Lib. III. p. ti.c. 2. In either of these senses 
it may be understood, in the passage under consideration. Inte 
preted agreeably to the first sense of drdésodoc, the meaning would be, 
that Christ is the messenger of God to men, in order to communicate 
his will, and to accomplish the business to be done for the establish 
ment of the new dispensation. But the particular reason why he ὃ 
called ἀπότολος here, lies, probably, in the comparison which the wnt 
is about to make of Jesus, the head of the new dispensation, with 
Moses the head of the old. When Moses received a divine commission 
to become the leader and head of the Israelites, God says to him, 
PAW, I have sent thee ; which idea is frequently repeated, Esod. 
iii. 10. 12. 14, 15. Moses then was Pus, ἀπόςολος, in respect to ths 
important business. Jesus, in like manner, was sent on an errand of 
the like kind, but of still greater importance. He was sent by t 
Father for this purpose, John iii. 34; v. 36, 37; vi. 29; *: 36, a 
Now, as the writer was just about to make a comparison between Chest 
and Moses, it was very natural that he should call Christ ἀτότολον, Le 
one sent or commissioned of God, because Moses was thus sent; 8 the 
passages above cited prove. 

We might acquiesce in this explanation, as most interpreters have done 
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were it not that one still better may be found, in the supposition that 
ἀπόστολος is here employed in the second or Jewish sense, explained 
above. The apostle proceeds immediately to speak of Moses and of 
Christ as presiding over, and administering the affairs of, the οἴκος, com- 
mitted respectively to them (ver. 2—4;) i.e. each was a “WAN rou, 
ἄγγελος ἐκκλησίας, curator, edis sacra, ἀπόστολος in the Jewish sense. 
This certainly gives a meaning more apposite to the context, and, 
indeed, a sense which, in connexion with it, seems to be a necessary one. 
The general idea of being sent of God, or divinely commissioned, is 
retained ; inasmuch as Moses was thus sent and commissioned, and with 
him the comparison is made. The meaning then is, that if the curator 
edis sacra et nova be compared with the curator edis sacre et antique, 
the result will be such as the sequel discloses. 

Καὶ ἀρχιερέα, high priest. Two reasons may be given for this appel- 
lation: the one, that in Ps. cx. 4, the Messiah is so named; the other, 
that the writer means to compare him, in the sequel, as making atone- 
ment for men by the propitiatory sacrifice which he offered, with the high 
priest of the Jews who made expiation for the people. The latter I 
regard as the principal reason of the appellation here. 

Τῆς ὁμολογίας ἡμῶν, of our profession, or confession ; 1. 6. the apostle 
and high priest whom we have confessed or acknowledged as ours. This 
they had done, when they became Christians. ‘Oyodoylac is used here 
as an adjective or participle; and the phrase is equivalent to ἀπόστολον 
ἡμῶν καὶ ἀρχιερέα ὁμολογούμενον, i. 6. the apostle and high priest τῆς 
πιστεως ἡμῶν (as Chrysostom paraphrases it,) in whom we have believed, 
or whom we have acknowledged as ours. Comp. 2 Cor. ix. 13, ry 
ὑκοταγῇ τῇς ὁμολογίας ὑμῶν, your professed subjection; Heb. x. 23; 
v.14, | 

Others take ὁμολογέας in the sense of covenant, ΓΞ, which the word 
sometimes has in profane writers; see Schleus. Lex. in verbum. This 
sense of the word would not be inapposite here, inasmuch as it would 
convey the idea of an engagement or covenant made with Christ, by 
those whom the apostle is addressing. But as this use of the word is 
not found in the New Testament, it would hardly be proper to admit 
it here, 

The writer now proceeds to show the reason why the Hebrews ought 
attentively to regard Jesus, in respect to the two great points of com- 
parison which he had hinted at, by applying to him the epithets aréero- 


doc and ἀρχιερεὺς. 
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Ver. 2. Πιστὸν, faithful, i.e. he fully and truly performed the duties 
of his station. See ch. ii. 17, where, in like manner, he is called πιστὸς 
ἀρχιερεὺς. Others interpret πιστὸς, entrusted with, or, worthy of trust ; 
a sense, indeed, which the word sometimes has; but it is not so apposite 
here. Ty ποιήσαντι αὐτὸν, to him who constituted or appointed him, 
viz. ἀπόστολον ; to him who sent him, John x. 36; to him who made 
him rst, curator edis sacre. So ἐποίησε, Mark iii. 14. 

Τῷ οἴκῳ αὑτοῦ, his house, i. 6. family, meaning the Jewish nation, or, 
his worshipping people. Oixo, evidently does not mean temple here, 
for that was not built in the time of Moses; nor does it mean tabernacle, 
for over that Aaron presided, and not Moses. It means, then, the spi- 
ritual house committed to Moses, i. e. the Jewish nation who were to be 
guided, regulated, and instructed, in spiritual things, by the revelations 
which he gave them. So Chrysostom, who substitutes λαὸν as an expla- 
nation of οἶκον. So in English, we use house for family, and church 
(oixoc ϑεοῦ) for the worshippers in it. It is, moreover, only in this way, 
that a comparison can be made between Moses and Christ ; as the latter 
was not the minister of any /iteral house, but curator edis Det sacra 
et spiritualis. Comp. 1 Tim. iu. 15. 1 Pet. i. 5. οἶκος πνευματικὸς. 
Eph. ii. 20-22. Heb. iii. 6. 

The sentiment of ver. 2, is, that with regard to fidelity in discharging 
the duties of his office, as head of the new dispensation, Christ yields 
not in any respect to Moses, who (as the Scripture testifies, Num. xii. 7,) 
was faithful in respect to all his duties toward the people of God, that 
were committed to his care. In this respect there is no inferiority. In 
another respect, however, Christ may justly claim great superiority over 
Moses, as the writer now goes on to show. 

Ver. 3. Δόξης, honour, dignity, regard ; governed in the genitive by 
ἠξίωται. "Hilwrat, is worthy, deserves, ts counted worthy. ᾿Αξιόω also 
means, not unfrequently, fo obtain, to acquire ; e.g. of καταξιωϑέντες 
τῆς τοῦ πνεύματος χάριτος, those who have obtained the grace of the 
Spirit, Chrysostom, I. p. 730. Tic ἐπιγνώσεως τοῦ ὄντος μὴ καταξιού- 
μένος, not having obtained a knowledge of what ἐς real, Basil I. p. 515. 
In a similar way, it is also used in the classics; as τῶν μεγίστων ἀξιού- 
μενος, having obtained the greatest honours, Lys. Orat. p. 101. ed. 
Taylor. But still, this is not the usual sense of the word; nor does it 
so well fit the passage under consideration, as the other and usual mean- 
ing, although many commentators have preferred it. Adi παρὰ Μωῦσῆν, 
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glory in comparison with Moses, as in Hebrew ΠΟΘ NAD, See on 
ch. i. 4, 9, where παρὰ is employed in the same way. 

Καϑ' ὅσον may signify, in proportion as, as much as, and may have 
relation here to πλείονος in the first member of the verse. The usual 
Greek method of expression in such cases is τόσῳ... «ὅσῳ, ἃς. But I 
prefer the sense given in the version, because the nature of the proposi- 
tion seems to require it. So Schulz, Eng. Version, alii, 

Πλείονα τιμὴν, x. τ᾿ Δ. he who builds a house, has more honour than the 
house ; i.e. the difference between the honour due to Moses and that due 
to Christ, is as great as between the honour due to the founder of a house 
[family] and that which should be paid to the family which he founds ; 
or, between the honour due to the architect that framed a building, and 
that due to the building itself. It is difficult to say in which of these 
tenses the writer meant that the words should be taken. Either fits his 
purpose. Either is designed to show that Christ, at the same time that 
he is the head of the new spiritual house, is also the founder of it; while 
Moses, who was at the head of the ancient spiritual house, was himself 
only one of the household. As a steward or overseer of a house, while 
he is curator of all in the house, is still but a servant; so Moses, as is 
asserted in ver. 5, was but a servant; while Christ, who was curator, 
was also sow, and therefore ‘‘ heir and lord of all.” The point of com- 
parison between Moses and Christ, in which the latter appears to have a 
decided preference, is not the being at the head of God’s house or 
family, (for such an office Moses sustained ;) but it consists in this, viz. 
that while Moses was curator, he was also Sepdxwy; but while Christ 
was curator, he was at the same time υἱὸς, and κατασκευάστης οἴκου. 

Κατασκευάζω means, to furnish, to fit up, to make ready, i.e. for use ; 
also, to construct, prepare, build, condere, exstruere. In some cases it 
seems to combine the idea of constructing and furnishing, both of which 
indeed are included under the general idea of preparing or making ready 
for use; e. g. Heb. ix. 2—6. The LXX. sometimes used this word, in 
order to translate e. g. τῶν, in Prov. xxii. 5. 2 Chron. xxxii. 5: some- 
times they employed it as corresponding to NV, as in Isa. x]. 28; xliii. 7, 
So the book of Wisdom ix. 2, “" By thy wisdom κατασκεύασας τὸν ἄνϑρω- 
τον, thou hast created [formed] man.” In our text, κατασκευάσας αὑτὸν, 
tcil. οἵκον, is equivalent to the Latin, condere domum. But as οἴκος here 
means, family, household, 80 xaracxevdcac must be taken in a sense that 
will correspond to this, viz. that of establishing, instituting, founding ; 
which is evidently the meaning of the phrase. 
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Others render the last clanse of the verse thus: inasmuch as he who 
founded the household hath greater honour from the house, under- 
standing τιμὴν οἴκον to be the honour which the house renders, and thus 
making οἴκον dependent on τιμὴν instead of πλείονα. Storr translates the 
whole verse thus: For Christ hath a preference above Moses, the 
greater, in proportion as this house is more highly estimated by its 
founder. But these methods of rendering, (to say nothing of the impro- 
bable and forced construction which they give to the language of the 
verse,) would constrain us to lose sight of the apodosis, which the latter 
part of the verse evidently contains. ‘‘ Christ,” says the apostle, “ has 
more glory than Moses.” How? or, how much more? The answer is: 
‘« As much more as is due to the founder of a family, [or, to the architect 
of a building,] above that which is to be paid to the family itself, [or, to 
the edifice which is reared.”] In other words, Christ is to be honoured 
as the head and founder of the οἶκος which has been erected; Moses, 
only as the head; for he himself was still a part of the otxoc itself, ὡς 
ϑεράπων, ver. 5. Interpreted in any other way, the whole force of the 
comparison seems to vanish. In this way it is (to say the least) intel- 
ligible, if not quite simple. If the reader wishes to see the endless dis- 
crepancies among critics about this and the following verse, he may con- 
sult Wolfii Cure Philol., or Dindorf’s edition of Ernesti in Ep. ad 
Hebreos. 

Ver. 4. This verse has been a kind of offendiculum criticorum in past 
ages, and has never yet, in any commentary which I have seen, been 
satisfactorily illustrated. The difficulty lies, not in the simple sentiment 
of the verse by itself considered, (for there is none in this respect ;) πο 
in the words, which in themselves are not obscure; but in discovering 
and explaining the connexion in which this verse stands with the contest, 
and how it modifies or affects it. If the verse be entirely omitted, and 
the third verse be immediately connected with the fifth, there seems to be 
nothing wanting, nothing omitted that is at all requisite to finish the 
comparison which the writer is making. Nay, on account of the dif 
ficulty which adheres to the fourth verse, the mind is greatly relieved by 
the omission of it; and little is then presented, which raises doubts Οἵ 
scruples about the object of the writer. There is no evidence, however, 
that the verse in question is a mere gloss; at least, none from manu- 
scripts or versions that is of any value. We must receive it, then, as ἃ 
part of the text, the integrity of which (however difficult the passage 
may be) cannot be made to depend on our ability to explain it 
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Πᾶς yap οἴκος .... Sede, I translate thus: every house must have 
some buslder, or, is buslt by some one ; and he who formed ail things is 
God. But what are the all things (τὰ πάντα) which are formed or 
built? The universe? Or all οἶκοι; all dispensations, viz. both the 
Jewish and Christian? The context seems to demand the latter mean- 
ing. The former has common usage in its favour. Is it appropriate to 
construe it agreeably to this usage? It is directly to the writer’s pur- 
pose, if he can show, that every dispensation must of necessity have 
some founder, and that this founder was Christ. But how is this shown ? 
To say that God, simply considered, was the author of all things, would 
not be to show that Christ was the founder of the Jewish and Christian 
οἵἴκο. Indeed, I can see no possible connexion of this proposition with 
the object which the writer has in view. Nor can I see how Christ is 
shown by him to be a founder at all, unless I understand him to assert 
this to be the fact, because Christ is divine, or is Θεὸς. The argument 
would then stand thus: ““ God is the author of all things, (and, by con- 
sequence, of the Jewish and Christian οἴκοι ) Christ is God; of course he 
must be regarded as the original author or founder of these dispensa- 
tions.” The fact itself that Christ is Θεὸς, the writer surely could not 
hesitate to assert, after what he has said, ch. i. 8—12. John i. I, 
asserts the same thing; as Paul also does, in Rom. ix. 5, and in other 
places. I must regard the expression here, as predicated on what the 
writer had said in ch. i. respecting the Son. The amount, then, of the 
reasoning seems to be: ‘‘ Consider that Christ, as Θεὸς and the former 
of all things, must be the author too of the Jewish and Christian dis- 
pensations ; which shows that a glory belongs to him, not only in his 
mediatorial office, and as being at the head of the new dispensation, but 
also as the founder both of this and the Jewish dispensation, in his 
divine character; while Moses is to be honoured only as the head of the 
Jewish dispensation, in the quality of a commissioned superintendent, 
but not as author and founder.” 

All other methods of constructing this passage fail of making it con- 
tribute to the writer’s purpose; and this is, with me, an insuperable 
objection against them. To make Θεὸς, in ver. 4, refer simply to God 
the Father, is, at least, making the apostle say something very different 
from what contributes to his purpose, if it be not at variance with it. 
I propose this exegesis, however, only as being that which, after repeated 
investigations, I have felt myself constrained to adopt by the reasoning 
in the context, and the design of the writer; not as one 80 indubitably 
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clear as to admit of no specious objection. The whole passage 18 80 
obscure, that no one can reasonably expect, as yet, a very convincing 
interpretation of it. If probability can be attained, it is as much as can 
be fairly demanded, at present. 

Ver. 5. "Ev ὅλῳ τῷ οἴκῳ αὑτοῦ, in all his house ; not ἐπὶ τὸν οἶκον αὐτοῦ, 
over his house, as it is expressed in the following verse, where the writer 
speaks of Christ. I think the writer means here to make a distinction, 
by these different modes of expression, between the relation of Moses to 
the house in which he was ϑεράπων, and that of Christ to the house over 
which he was as υἱὸς. The former was ἐν ry οἴκῳ, in the house, i.e. he 
himself belonged to the family of God, was simply a member of it in the 
capacity of ϑεράπων; while the latter was ἐπὶ τὸν οἶκον, over the house, 
i. e. lord of the house, founder and proprietor of it. 

Αὐτοῦ, HIS, i. 6. God’s house, both in ver. 2, and here. God's 
household means, those who profess to be his worshippers, to belong 
to him. In both cases, αὐτοῦ might refer to Christ, were it not that 
in Numb. xii. 7, (from which the passage is quoted) the language is, 
my house, JY2; and it is God who says this. The sense, however, 
would not be materially changed, by referring αὐτοῦ to Christ. The 
scope of the sentence does not depend on this; for whether you say 
οἴκος αὑτοῦ is the family of God, or of Christ, the same persons are 
designated by the word οἴκος, in both cases. 

Θεράπων, according to general usage, differs from δοῦλος and oisérns, 
being a more honourable appellation. E. g. the correlate of δοῦλος 
and οἰκέτης is δεσπότης; but ϑεράπων is related to πατὴρ, κύριος» Οἵ 
βασιλεὺς. In English, we should call the former a servant, or a slave ; 
the latter, an assistant, an usher, a helper, &c. The Heb. Ty: 
however, means servants of every, or any rank. But mm “TAY, ser- 
vant of Jehovah, is always an appellation of honour. In the East, 
courtiers of the highest rank pride themselves in the appellation of 
king's servants. The word ϑεράπων is very happily applied by the 
LXX., and after them in the present case by our author, to Moses; 
who was a servant of Jehovah, in a highly honourable sense. Comp. 
Josh. i. 1,2. After all, the ϑεράπων is inferior to the πατὴρ or κύρως 
of a family. Moses, therefore, was inferior to Christ, who was κύριος 
οἵκον ϑεοῦ. 

Eig μαρτύριον τῶν λαληϑησομένων, for testimony to those things 
. which were to be declared, i. 6. to make disclosures to the Israelites 
of those things which were to be revealed, under the ancient dispen- 
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sation, or during the Mosaic period. The meaning is, that Moses was 
ἃ ϑεράπων of God, for delivering to the people the ancient oracles. 
Μαρτύριον may signify either instruction, or declaration, publication ; 
just a3 paprupéw signifies, in the New Testament, both docere, instituere, 
and declarare, notum facere ; a3 may be seen in the lexicons. Aadn- 
ϑησομένων may also mean, either things to be announced, published, 
or, things to be inculcated, taught. The sense will not be materially 
altered by either method of translation. The meaning will still be, 
simply, that Moses was to be the instrument of delivering to the 
people divine communications, or, he was to teach them in matters of 
religion. 

Ver. 6. Χριστὸς δὲ . . . ἐσμεν ἡμεῖς, but Christ as a Son, over his 
house, whose house we are, i, e. to whose family we belong, we who 
have made a Christian profession; meaning himself, and those whom. 
he addressed. This is as much as to say, ‘‘ We now belong not to the 
house over which Moses was placed ; but to that which Christ governs 
or administers.” Αὐτοῦ, his, i. 6. God’s, our English translators have 
rendered as if written αὑτοῦ, sc. ἑαυτοῦ, his own; 80 Beza, Vogel, 
Erasmus, Heinrichs, and others. But Stephens, Mill, Bengel, Wetstein, 
Griesbach, Knapp, and Tittmann read αὐτοῦ, as I have translated. 

The writer adds, however, that we really belong to the house which 
Christ governs, ἐάνπερ τὴν παῤῥησίαν . . . κατάσχωμεν, provided we 
hold fast unto the end our confidence and joyful hope. Παῤῥησία 
means originally, the liberty of speaking boldly, without fear or re- 
straint, and comes etymologically from παρὰ and ῥῆσις. The secondary 
sense is boldness, confidence. Kavynya primarily means, gloriatio, the 
act of glorying, or, that in which we glory or joy ; secondarily, it 
means, joy, glory, ἄς. I take the phrase as a Hendiadys. ᾿Ελπίδος 
is the subject, and καύχημα qualifies it; as is often the case with 
similar constructions, in many parts of the sacred writings; 6. g: 
1 Tim. vi. 17. Philem. 6. Rom. vi. 4. Col. ii. 5. 2 Cor. iv. 7. Gal. ii. 
14; where the genitive (as in the instance before us,) is the prin- 
cipal noun, and the other noun joined with it (whatever case it may 
be in,) serves only in the office of an adjective. More usually, indeed, 
the noun in the genttive serves the office of an adjective, both in 
Hebrew and in Hebrew Greek. But the above cases show, that the 
noun which precedes the genitive, not unfrequently serves the same 
end; and such too is the case in Hebrew, as may be seen in Heb. 
Gram. § 161. ὁ. 
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The confidence and joyful hope here mentioned, is that which the 
Christian religion inspires. This must be held βεβαίαν, firm, steadfast. 
BeBaiay here agrees, in respect to grammatical construction, with 
παῤῥησίαν, the remoter noun in the preceding phrase, (as is frequertly 
the fact in such cases,) but it is related to the whole phrase, in regard 
to its meaning. Ele τέλους, to the end, i. 6. of life; in other words, “ We 
must persevere, to the last, in maintaining our Christian profession; we 
must never abandon the confident and joyful hope which it inspires, if 
we mean to be considered as belonging to the family of Christ.” 

Ver. 7. Διὸ, wherefore, i.e. because Christ is superior to Moses, and 
has higher claims upon us, hearken, Christian brethren, to the admo- 
nitions which I give you, in the words with which the Israelites of old 
were warmed. 

Καϑὺὼς λέγει τὸ πνεῦμα τὸ ἅγιον, i. 6. 88 the divine word, given by the 
influence of the Holy Spirit, saith : compare Acts i. 16; xxviii. 256. This 
is one of the various ways of appealing to the scripture, which was usual 
in the time of the apostles; and which is still practised by our churches. 
It involves the idea, that the Holy Scriptures are given by divine inspira- 
tion—are ϑεόπνευστοι. \ . 

Σήμερον, to-day, now, at present, like the Hebrew O}%1, to which it 
corresponds. ᾿Ἐὰν τῆς φωνῆς αὐτοῦ ἀκούσητε, when or whilst ye hear his 
votce. Ἐὰν, when, like the Hebrew ON, to which it corresponds: com- 
pare John vi. 62; xii. 32; xiii. 20; xiv. 3. So Sept. for ON, Prov. 
iii. 24, Isa. xxiv. 13, et alibi. Τῆς φωνῆς αὐτοῦ, i.e. his waming 
voice, his admonition. 

Ver. 8. Μὴ σκληρύνητε rac καρδίας ὑμῶν. To harden the heart, is Ὁ 
make it insensible. In this case, to harden the heart, is to remain inset- 
sible to divine admonition, to neglect it, to act in a contumacious mannet. 
The form σκληρύνω is of the later Greek. The classical writers used 
σκληροῦν, and this in a physical sense only, not in a moral one. 

Παρακικρασμῷ corresponds here to the Hebrew MIN, strife, con- 
tention. It is not a classic word; but it is employed by the Septuagint. 
The meaning of it is exacerbation, provocation, embittering , from πικραίνν, 
to be bitter, to embitter. It is here applied to designate the act of the 
Israelites, who provoked the displeasure of God; in particular, to their 
unbelief and murmuring at Massah or Meribah, Exod. xvii. 7, and after- 
wards at other places. 

Κατὰ τὴν ἡμέραν τοῦ πειρασμοῦ ἐν τῇ ἐρήμῳ, when they tempted [God) 
tx the desert. Kara τὴν ἡμέραν, Hebrew DVD (for DYDD) as in the day 
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that, when. Πειρασμοῦ, of temptation, i.e. their unbelief and murmur- 
ing put the patience of God to a trial, (spealsing after the manner of 
men.) Πειράζω means, fo solicit to do evil, but also, to prove, to assay. 
When the scriptures speak of men as tempting God, the meaning is, 
that men do that which puts the divine patience, forbearance, goodness, 
&c. toa trial, i.e. make it difficult, as it were, to preserve a strict 
regard to these. Dindorf is mistaken, when he asserts, on this passage, 
that πειράζω ts never used by the Greek writers in the sense of enticing 
to stn; for πειρᾶν (i. q. περάζευ) γυναῖκα 18 a very common phrase, in 
the best Greek writers. 

Ver. 9. Ob, when, adverb, i. q. éxov, as CEcumenius remarks. Oi 

πατέρες ὑμῶν, 1. 6. the ancient Israelites. ᾿Επείρασὰν pe... ἐδοκίμασὰν 
pe, tried and proved me, 1. 6. put me to a thorough trial; the repetition 
of a synonymous word merely denoting intensity. 

Kai tidov, although they saw. So καὶ in John iii. 32; xiv. 32; 
xvii. 25. Rev. in. 1, et al. In the same manner the Hebrew }, Gen. 
xviii. 27. Mal. ii. 14, et al. Τεσσαράκοντα ἔτη is joined (in the Hebrew) 
with the following verse, forty years was I grieved, &c. But this 
depends on the punctuation system of the Masorites, which the apostle 
has not followed. In regard to the sense, it matters not with which 
verb it is joined. If they tempted God forty years, he was grieved 
by their conduct during the same time; and if he was grieved by them 
for that time, it was because they tempted him. 

Ver. 10. Διὸ, wherefore, i.e. because they tempted me, ἄς. This 
word is not in the Hebrew nor Septuagint. The writer has added 
it to the quotation, in order to render the sense of it more impressive 
or explicit. 

Προσώχϑισα, I was indignant, offended at. The word is Hellen- 
istic. The Greeks use ὀχϑέω and ὀχϑίζω. According to etymology, 
it consists of πρὸς, to, against, upon, and ὄχϑη, bank, shore. It is 
applied primarily to a ship infringing upon the shore, or, as we say, 
running aground. It answers to the Hebrew ἴδ, DND Pip, ὥς. 

Τῇ γενεᾷ ἐκείνῃ, the men of that age, or, a8 we say in English, the 
generation then upon the stage. 

᾿Αεὶ πλανῶνται τῇ καρδίᾳ, the corresponding Heb. is, Dit aa WR Oy 
a people of erring heart are they, the word ἀεὶ having nothing in 
the original which corresponds to it. Still, the sense of the Hebrew 
is tantamount to what the apostle (with the Septuagint) has expressed 
in the Greek. To err in heart may mean, either to err in judgment, 
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or in disposition, intention; for the Hebrew 33, 25, and after it the 
Greek καρδία, means, either, animus, judicium, or, mens, cogitatio, 
desiderium. 1 understand καρδία here, as used according to the 
Hebrew idiom (in which it is often pleonastic, at least it seems so to 
us,) 80 that the phrase imports simply, They always err, i.e. they are 
continually departing from the right way. 

Αὐτοὶ δὲ οὐκ ἔγνωσαν τὰς ὁδοὺς pov, neither (δὲ ove means, neither 
have they approved my doings. Γινώσκω (like the Hebrew YT, 
Ps. i. 6; xxxvi. 11,) means, fo approve, to like, to be pleased with, 
Matt. vii. 23. John x. 14, 15. 27. 2 Tim. ii. 19. Ὁ δὸς corresponds to 
the Hebrew 7171, which means, counsel, design, purpose, also operation, 
manner of conducting or acting towards any one. In this last sense 
I take the word to be employed here. The meaning is, the Israelites 
had been discontented with the manner in which God had dealt with 
them in the wilderness; they disapproved of his manner of treating 
them. See, for an illustration of this, Deut. viii. 2—5; iv. 32—37 ; 
and particularly xxix. 2—4. 

Ver. 11. Ὥς, so that, a conjunction; see Wahl on ὡς, II. 2. ‘Ev 
τῇ ὀργῇ μον, in my indignation, viz. that which their unbelief and con- 
tumacy had excited. Compare xapaxuog~ug in ver. 8, which means 
the provocation given by the Israelites. 

Ei εἰσελεύσονται, they shall not enter. Ei oorrows its negative mean- 
ing from the Hebrew DN, to which it corresponds. The Hebrews used 
DN, in the latter clause of an oath which ran thus: God do so to me, 
1F (DN) J do thus, &c. See the full form in 1 Sam. iii. 17. 2 Sam. 
iii. 35. 2 Kings vi. 31. The former part of this oath was sometimes 
omitted, and ON had then the force of a strong negative; see 2 Sam. 
xi. 11. 1 Sam. xiv. 45, alibi; vide Ges. Heb. Lex. under ON, No. 6. 
So in Ps xcv. 11, PN) ON contains ἃ strong negative ; which the Sep- 
tuagint (and our author after them) have rendered el εἰσελεύσονται. 

The passage exhibits God as speaking after the manner of men, and as 
affected, like them, with feelings of indignation. The idea conveyed by 
such expressions plainly is, that God, as a measure of justice to the 
Israelites for their wickedness, gave solemn assurance that they should 
not enter into his rest. 

Εἰς τὴν κατάπαυσὶν pov, Hebrew, AIO, my rest, means, such res? 
as I enjoy, or such as I have prepared or provided. See more on the 
subject of this rest in the commentary on Chap. IV. 

Ver. 12. Μήποτε ἔσται. . . . ἀπιστίας, lest there be in any of you an 
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evil and unbelieving heart. "Amoriac, of unbelief, is here used as an 
adjective to qualify καρδία, according to an idiom very common both in 
the Old and New Testament. 

"Ey τῷ ἀποστῃναι ἀπὸ Θεοῦ ζῶντος, in apostatizing from the living God ; 
or rather, so that he may apostatize, §c. ᾿Αποστῆναι is to revolt, to apos- 
tatize, to make defection from. Θεοῦ ζῶντος, living God, either in oppo- 
sition to idols, which had no life, as in Acts xiv. 15, 1 Thess. i. 9. 1 Tim. 
iv. 10; or, living may mean immortal, eternal, as probably it does in 
Heb. ix. 14; x. 31; xii. 22. 1 Pet. i. 23, and often in the Old Testa- 
ment. Thus perennial water is called ζῶν, John iv. 11; vii. 38. So 
the commentators and lexicographers. Perhaps, after all, ζῶν in such 
cases may mean, the author, or giver of life : compare John vi. 51, 57; 
ch. vii. 38. 

The sense of the passage taken together is, “‘ Beware, brethren, of an 
unbetieving and evil heart, such as the Israelites possessed, lest, like 
them, you apostatize from the living God,” i. e. lest you apostatize from 
the religion of Christ, which he has required you to receive and to main- 
tain, and thus perish like ancient Israel who revolted from God. 

Ver. 13. ᾿Αλλὰ παρακαλεῖτε Eavrovc, but admonish one another, ‘Eavrol, 
in the New Testament and in the classics, is often used as the equivalent 
of ἀλλήλοι; and so I understand it here. 

Ka ἑκάστην ἡμέραν, every day, i. 6. constantly, habitually, “Axpe¢ ov 
τὸ σήμερον καλεῖται, either [καιροῦ] οὗ, x. τ. Δ.» OF οὗ may be the adverb of 
time, as in ver. 9, Καλεῖται, like the Heb. NAP NP) is. See Wahl’s 
Lexicon, and Gesenius. The meaning is, daily, while you have oppor- 
tunity, admonish one another. In ro σήμερον, the article is joined, (as it 
often is,) with an adverb which expresses the sense of a noun; con- 
structio ad sensum. 

“Iva μὴ σκληρυνϑῇ τις « . .« . ἁμαρτίας, 80 that no one may be hard- 
ened by sinful delusion. ‘Andry τῆς ἁμαρτίας means, the sinful delu- 
sion which false teachers or Judaizing zealots might occasion ; or, that 
delusion into which they might be led, by their oppressive condition 
arising from persecution, or by any allurements of a worldly nature; so 
that they would become insensible to the warnings which they had 
received, and might abandon their Christian profession. This would be 
a delusion indeed, and be highly sinful. Mutual daily admonition, the 
apostle intimates, would tend to prevent this evil. 

Ver. 14. Μέτοχοι yap τοῦ Χριστοῦ γεγόναμεν, we are, or we shall be, 
partakers of the blessings which Christ bestows. That Χριστὸς is some- 
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times put for the Christian religion, and sometimes for the blessings which 
are proffered by it, may be seen in the lexicons. 

"Edywep τὴν ἀρχὴν. .. . κατάσχωμεν, tf we hold fast, unto the end, 
our former confidence. Τὴν ἀρχὴν τῆς ὑποστάσεως, 1. 4. τὴν πρώτην πίστιν, 
1 Tim. v. 12. The sentiment is, Continue, to the end of life, to exercise 
confidence in Christ, and you shall obtain the reward which he has pro- 
mised ; see μέχρι τέλους, in ver. 6, above. 

Ver. 15. Ἔν τῷ λέγσεϑαι ἐπ respect to what is said, or, tn regard to 
the declaration, viz. the declaration which follows, or the quotation of 
what had before been cited. "Ev τῶ λέγεσϑαι is equivalent to ἐν τῷ Aéyar, 
ch. viii. 13, or to κατὰ τὸ λεγόμενον. The design of this expression is, 
merely to remind the reader of what had just been cited from the Old 
Testament, a part only of which is now repeated, and the rest is left to 
be supplied by the reader's recollection. 

Σήμερον ἐὰν, x. τι dK. now, while (see edy, ver. 7,) you hear his 
voice, &c. 

Ver. 16. Τίνες yap ἀκούσαντες παρεπίκραιναν ; 80, with Greisbach, 
Knapp, Tittmann, and others, I prefer to accent and punctuate this 
clause. The common editions have τινὲς, (accented on the ultimate,) 
and meaning some, instead of τίνες, the tnterrogative, meaning who? 
They also omit the interrogation point after xapexixpa:vay. According 
to this last mode of exhibiting the text, it must be rendered, (as in our 
English version,) For some, when they had heard, did provoke: howbett, 
not all that came out of Egypt by Moses ; which is altogether inappo- 
site to the design of the apostle. The true rendering I take to be, Who 
now were they, that when they heard did provoke {the Lord?] Or, 
Who, let me ask, (see on yap, Wahl, no. 1, b. 8.) were they, &c. The 
design of this and the following questions is, to lead the minds of the 
readers to consider the specific sin, viz. unbelief, which occasioned 
the ruin of the ancient Israelites, and which would involve their posterity 
in the like condemnation. 

᾿Αλλ’ ob ravrec....Mwiictwe, rather, were they not all who came out 
of Egypt by Moses? ᾿Αλλὰ, rather, or, nay. The same form occurs in 
Luke xvii. 8: ‘‘ Who of you, having a servant ploughing, or tending 
sheep, will say to him when he returns from the field, Come and sit down 
immediately at the table? Well he not rather Say, or, nay, will he not 
say, to him, (ἀλλ᾽ οὐχῖ ἐρεῖ atrg,) prepare my supper?” &c. The force 
of ἀλλὰ, in our text, it is not difficult to perceive. The writer first asks, 
“‘ Who now were those, that when they had heard divine warnings still 
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provoked the Lord?” He then, as though the question in this form were 
almost superfluous, immediately adds, “ Might I not rather ask, or, 
nay, might I not ask, Did not all who came out of Egypt do this?” He 
means to intimate by this, that the number who embrace error cannot 
sanction it; nor can unanimity in unbelief render it any more excusable. 
Consequently, that the great body of the Jews rejected the Messiah at 
the time then present, and urged the Christian converts to do the same, 
would be no excuse for apostasy. Πάντες is not to be taken in the strict 
metaphysical or mathematical sense here, any more than in multitudes 
of other places; e.g. “ All Judea went out to John to be baptized, con- 
fessing their sins,”’ Matt. iii. 5,6; ‘‘ ald men came to Jesus to be baptized 
of him,” John iii. 26; and so οἴει. Of the adults, only Caleb and 
Joshua among the Israelites are excepted, as not having taken part in 
the murmurings against the Lord, Numb. xiv. 30. Of course, there 
could be no scruples in the apostle’s mind about applying the word 
πάντες in this case, just as it is applied in a multitude of others, viz. to 
designate great multitudes, or the great majority. 

Διὰ Mwiicewc, by Moses, means under his guidance, by his instru- 
mentality. 

Ver. 17. Τίσι δὲ... «ἔτη, and with whom was he indignant for forty 
years? Above, in the quotation, ver. 10, forty years is connected with 
εἶδον ra ἔργα pov. But the sense of the whole passage is not materially 
changed, by the manner of expression in ver. 17. It is true, that the 
Israelites saw the works of the Lord for forty years, and that he expressed 
his indignation against them during that time, until the generation who 
had rebelled were destroyed. 

Οὐχὲ τοῖς ᾿ἁμαρτήσασι; was tf not with those who had sinned? 
Ernesti and Dindorf labour to show, that ἁμαρτάνω means the same 
here as ἀπειϑέω. Doubtless, it includes the sin of undelief; but it is 
of itself more generic than ἀπειϑέω, and includes various sins of the 
Israelites, such as rebellion, murmurings, &c. the consequence of 
unbelief, 

Ta κῶλὰ, lit. members, such as arms, legs. It is here put, however, 

by synecdoche, for the whole body, and corresponds to the Hebrew D725, 
corpses, in Numb. xiv. 29, 32; to which passages the apostle here refers. 
“Exeoe τὰ Greek, and the corresponding Hebrew ὉΡ), are both used to 
designate the prostrate condition of dead bodies, or the falling down 
dead. The whole phrase may be thus paraphrased, “‘ Who perished in 
the desert.” 
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Ver. 18. Τίσι δὲ Spooe....xardwavary αὐτοῦ; to whom did he swear, 
(see Numb. xiv. 23. 28—30. Deut. 1. 34, 35,) that they should not 
enter into his rest, except to those who disbelieved ? 

In Numb. 1v. 23. 28—30, is an account of an vath, on the part of 
Jehovah, that the rebellious Israelites should not enter into the land, 
which he had sworn to their fathers should be given to them, i. e. in case 
they were obedient. In Deut. i. 34, 35, there is another mention of a 
like oath, viz, that they should not enter into the goodly land, pledged 
by oath to their fathers. But in neither case is the word rest employed. 
The reasoning of the apostle, however, in the chapter before us, would 
lead us to suppose, that the manner in which the unbelieving Jews were 
declared, in the above passages, to be excluded from the goodly land, and 
the reasons stated for that exclusion, necessarily implied exclusion from 
the heavenly Canaan also, or, from the rest of God. 

Ver. 19. Καὶ Bréxopev....dk ἀπιτίαν, we see, then, that they could 
not enter in, because of unbelief. Kat, then, in the apodosis of a sen- 
tence, or in a connected series of reasoning, as here. See Wahl on 
καὶ, 11. 2; and compare Gesen. Heb. Lex. on Ἷ, No. 5. 


The writer having thus appealed, for the sake of warning, to the example and con. 
sequences of unbelief among the Israelites of old in the wilderness, proceeds now 
further to confirm the application of what he had been saying to those whom he 
addressed, and to remove objections which might be raised against this application. 
Two objections, he seems to apprehend, might probably be raised against the use 
which he had made of the citation from the Old Testament: the one, that the rest there 
spoken of meant only, a rest tn the land of Canaan, or, the quiet possession of the 
promised earthly inheritance ; the other, that the ancient Israelites were excluded from 
the promised rest, on account of murmuring and rebellion, crimes not charged upon 
those whom the apostle addressed. The writer has deemed it expedient, and it was 
proper, that both of these objections to the use which he had made of the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures should be removed, before he proceeded further with his main design. 

In chap. iv. 1, he brings forward the assertion, that the promise of entering into the 
rest of God still remains, addressed to the Hebrew Christians, as it was to the Israelites 
of old. In ver. 2, he proceeds to repeat the idea, (for the sake of deeply impressing 
it,) that blessings are announced to us (to Christians) in like manner as to the ancient 
Hebrews ; and he now adds, that they failed to obtain the proffered blessings through 
unbelief. ‘These declarations involve two propositions; the first, that the blessings in 
question must be of a spiritual nature; the second, that unbelief is the great cause 
of that sin which excludes from the enjoyment of them. The last of these propositions 
he does not formally labour to establish, as he does the other: becauge the evidence 
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of ἃ is involved in the quotation which he had made in ch. ii. 7—11; for it is 
there affirmed, that after all which the Israelites had seen of the works of God for 
forty years in the desert, they still tempted and provoked him, i. e. they gave no 
credit to all the testimonies which he had set before them of his fidelity toward his 
promises, and of his love and pity for them; nor did they believe his commina- 
tons against the disobedient. Consequently, they were excluded, by this unbelief, 
from his rest. 

Bat what is the rest in question? Is it quiet possession of the land of Canaan? 
No, says the apostle. Believers now enter into the rest (ver. 3,) i. e. the same 
kind of rest as was anciently proffered. Moreover, God calls it cardxavoly μου, 
mY rest, i. e. (adds he) such rest as God enjoyed, after be had completed the cre- 
ation of the world ; consequently spiritual, heavenly rest. This is plain, (as he goes 
on to show in ver. 4,) from what the Scripture says, Gen. ii. 2, conceming the rest 
of God. Aguin, it is involved in the very form of expression, in Ps. xcv. 11, viz. 
MY rest, ver. 5. 

“ Now,” continues he, (ver. 6,) “as some must enter into the rest in question,” 
(for surely God would not provide and proffer a rest altogether in vain ; “and since 
they, to whom it was offered, lost it through wnbelief—[it follows that believers only 
can attain to it.”] But this last idea, the author has not expressed. He has left the 
reader to supply it; as he may do without any difficulty, from what the writer had 
already said in ver. 2,3. The illustration and confirmation of this truth, is plainly 
one of the objects which the writer has in view (as was stated above:) and while ver. 
3—5 show that the rest spoken of is of a heavenly nature ; the object of ver. 6. is, 
to intimate that unbelief was the sin which excluded from it. 

But lest there might be some doubt about the nature of the rest to which the 
ancient Scriptures refer, the writer resumes the argument respecting the nature of it, 
and adduces other considerations, to show that it must be spiritual and Leavenly. 

“ Moreover,” says he, (ver. 7,) “David himself, (who lived nearly five centuries 
after the land of promise had been occupied by the Israelites)—David speaks of a 
definite time, then present, in which he warns his cotemporaries against losing the 
rest which God had promised to the believing and obedient; (a rest of the same 
nature as that from which the Israelites of old had been excluded, as may be seen 
in Ps. xcv.)” “Now,” (adds he,) “If Joshua, who gave Israel possession of the 
land of Canaan, had given them the rest to which the scripture refers when it speaks 
of God's rest, then the Psalmist could not have spoken, so many centuries afterwards, 
of a rest that was still proffered to Israel, and from which the unbelieving would be 
excluded, ver, 9.” Hence,” he concludes, ‘“‘ it is evident, since the rest which is 
spoken of is not of a temporal nature, but of a spiritual enduring nature, that there 
remains a rest for the people of God, i. e. believers.” 

That the main object of the writer, in chap. iv. 1—9, is to prove the spiritual 
and abiding nature of the proffered rest, is stated so explicitly in ver. 10, that there 
can be no reasonable doubt left in respect to his intention; “For,” says he, “he 
who enters into his [God’s]} rest, rests from his own labours, as God did from bis,” 
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That is, he who attains to the rest proffered to Israel in the time of David, and to 
the more anciest Israclites in the willerness, attains to a rest like that of God 
(described in Gen. ii. 2;) i.e. he will rest from the toils, and trials, and sorrows 
of a probationary state, and enjoy a happiness heavenly and divine in a better world 
above. 

The writer then proceeds, in his usual manner, to close the topic by adding 
exhortations diligently to seek the rest in question, and awful warnings against incar- 
ring, by unbelief, the righteous indignation of that holy and omnipotent Judge, unto 
whom their account must be rendered, ver. 11—13. 

In regard to the views of our author, relative to the subject of the rest which 
is proffered in the Old Testament to all who are believing and obedient, they, 
doubtless, differ very much from many commentators and critics of the present day, 
who are distinguished for their literary attainments. But it will not follow from 
this, that they are erroneous. Certain it is, that all the writers of the New Testament 
had similar views, respecting the spiritual nature of some of the promises contained 
in the Jewish Scriptures. I cannot, therefore, regard the passage which we have 
just considered, as a mere accommodation (a somewhat forced one too) of promises 
and threatenings addressed to Israel of old, that had respect only to the land of 
Canaan; nor as a mere fanciful application of things ancient, to the Hebrews whom 
our author is addressing. I cannot help believing, at all events, that he regarded 
the rest spoken of in Ps. xcv. 11, and Gen. ii, 2, as gpiritual and heavenly rest. 
Consequently, an appeal to the examples contained in Old Testament, is more 
to the point, and more forcible, when thus understood, than it would be in any other 
mode of explaining the views and design of the writer. 

As tothe mode of reasoning, in order to establish the positions which the writer 
has in view, it is quite different, indeed, from that to which we now resort, who have 
the whole of the New Testament in our hands, in which “life and immortality are 
brought [20 fully] to light.” We need to take but very little pains, in order to prove 
that promises of rest in a future world, promises respecting a spiritual and heavenly 
country, are made to Christians. But we must remember, while we are labouring 
to understand the reasoning of Paul in the chapter before us, that the Hebrews whom 
he addressed had no New Testament; for some of it was not yet written, and none 
of it had acquired a general circulation among the Christian churches. This is the 
reason why Paul, in all his epistles, whenever be has occasion to quote scriptore, 
uniformly quotes the Old Testament only. How could he appeal to the New Tes- 
tament, which was, when he wrote our epistle, only in a forming state, and was not 
completed until after his death? Indeed, it was not embodied in its present forn, 
and geverally circulated among the Christian churches, until nearly a century after the 
death of Paul. 

This may suffice to show why Paul appeals to the Old Testament, and not to the 
New, when he designs to establish any thing from the sacred oracles. Every one, 
moreover, who believes with Paul that the “gospel has brought life and immortality 
to light,” will of course suppose it to be more difficult, to establish promises of rest 
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ma future world from the Old Testament than from the New. Hence, he may b: 
less forcibly struck with the argument of Paul, in Heb. iv. to prove a promise of 
fature happiness to believers, than he will with many an argument which his own 
mind will supply from the New Testament. And with good reason, The New Tes- 
tament does afford arguments far more explicit and convincing than the Old; and of 
course more powerful arguments than those which Paul deduces, in our chapter, from 
the Old. But this is no fault in the writer of our epistle. It is merely a result of the 
circumstances in which he, and those whom he addressed, were placed. He had 
asserted, in writing to them, that a promise uf the same nature was proffered to Chris- 
tians, as was proffered to the ancient Israelites, ch. iv. 1, 2. The consequence he 
deduces from this is, that as unbelief with respect to this promise occasioned their ruin, 
so the like unbelief would now produce the like consequences. Nothing could be 
better adapted to his purpose, when writing to the Hebrews, than to produce an 
example of the consequences of unbelief, that was taken from their own progenitors, 
and recorded in their own Scriptures, which they acknowledged as the word of God. 
To the New Testament he could not appeal, for it was not then in their hands. To 
the Old Testament Scriptures, then, he chooses (and for the best of reasons) to make 
the appeal, in establishing the assertion he had made, that a promise of entering into 
the rest of God was still left; that the proffered blessing was announced to Christians in 
the same manner as to God’s ancient people, ch. iv. 1, 2; and that it would be con- 
ferred only on those who remained firm in their belief. 

The whole argument is, indeed, in some sense, argumentum ad hominem. It is 
appropriate to the time, to the circumstances in which the apostle wrote, and to the 
people whom he addressed. But who can, with any propriety, make it a matter of 
accusation against the writer, that he consulted the good of those whom he addressed, 
by arguing with them in a manner that was most appropriate to their condition? 
Did not their Saviour constantly do the same? And ought we not to follow his 
example? 

It is indeed true, that the views of the apostle, in. respect to what is revealed in the 
Old Testament with regard to a future state, were plainly very different from those of 
many commentators and critics, who represent the Jews, God’s chosen people, and 
favoured with the light of revelation, as more profoundly ignorant of the doctrine of 
immortality, and of future rewards and punishments, than any of their heathen neigh- 
bours ; a thing as improbable in itself, as it is contrary to the reasoning of the apostle, 
oo which I have been commenting. Nor is it at all necessary to maintain, with most 
of the recent commentators, that Paul allegorizes the rest of Canaan here, in.such a 
way as to accommodate himself to the spirit of the age in which he lived, and the taste 
of the Jews who were his cotemporaries. So far am I from embracing this view of 
the sabject, that I am quite persuaded, he has designedly undertaken to show, that the 
interpretation his cotemporaries put upon the passage which respects exclusion from 
the rest of God, was an erroneous one. Plainly he labours to show, that rest in the 
land of Canaan could NOT possibly have been meant by the Psalmist. Where then 
is the ellegorizing of the apostle here, of which so much has been said ? Who can 
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say confidently, against the reasoning and the decision of Paul, that the rest of which 
David spake, was not spiritual? I content myself, whatever others may do, with the 
exegesis of the apostle; and do fully believe that he is in the right. 

If be is correct in his views, then it follows, that the future punistiment of the un- 
believing Israelites is clearly intimated, by the exclusion from spiritual, or heavenly 
rest which is threatened. This is a necessary inference from the ressoning and con- 
clusions of the apostle. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Ver. 1. Φωβηϑῶμεν, let us beware, lit. let us be afraid of. As fear, 
however, in its literal sense, is not applicable in this case, the exact 
shade of meaning is, caveamus, let us beware. 

Καταλειπομένης ἐπαγγελίας, a promise being still left. Karadsire, 
according to both sacred and classic usage, may mean, éo forsake, 
desert, neglect; 6. g. in Acts vi. 2. 2 Pet. ii. 15, et al. In this sense 
many critics have understood it, in the passage now in question. The 
sense then would be, “ Let us beware, lest by neglect of the promise 
made to us,” &c. But I much prefer the other sense of the word, |. ¢. 
to leave behind, and (passively) to be left behind, to remain, to be still 
extant; 6. g. in Acts xxiv. 27. Luke xx. 31. Mark xii. 19, al. and espe- 
cially comp. ver. 9, below. The meaning then is, that the promise, 
which was implicitly made to believers among the ancient people of God, 
is still in being, and is made to us, i. e. to Christians. This the next 
verse so directly asserts, as to render the interpretation just given neatly 
certain. 

'ExayyeXiac declaration, annunciation, promise, i. 6. annunciation 
of the reward offered to the believing, or faithful. 

Μήποτε . . .. δοκῇ τις ἐξ ὑμῶν ὑστερηκέναι, lest . .. . any one of 
you may fail of obtaining it. By sacred and classical usage, δοκέω is 
frequently joined with other verbs, without making any essential addition 
to the sense of them; i.e. it is said to be used pleonastically ; by which, 
however, can be meant only, that it is incapable of being precisely ren- 
dered into our own language, and apparently adds nothing to the sense 
of a phrase. But this is not exactly true of δοκέω. In many cases, it is 
plainly designed to soften the expression to which it is attached; 6. §- 
1 Cor. vil. 40, Paul says, δοκῶ δὲ κἀγὼ πνεῦμα Θεοῦ ἔχειν, I seem to 
myself to possess the Spirit of God ; a modest way of asserting the fact, 
instead of speaking categorically. In a similar way δοκέω is employed, 
in 1 Car. xiv. 37; x. 12, ὁ δοκῶν ἑστάναι, he who seems to himself te 
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stand; ch. iii. 18; iv. 9. In a few cases, it is difficult to distinguish 
what addition is made to the phrase, by the use of δοκέω : 6. g. Luke 
xxi. 24, τὶς αὐτῶν δοκεῖ εἶναι μείζων, i. ᾳ. τὶς εἴη. So Luke viii. 18, 
ὁ δοκεῖ ἔχειν 18 expressed, in Luke xix. 25, by ὁ ἔχει. 1 Cor. xi. 16, εἰ 
δὲ τις δοκεῖ φιλόνεικος εἶναι. There can scarcely be a doubt, however, 
that in all cases, the Greeks designed to give some colouring to a sen- 
tence, by employing it. It would often seem to be something near to 
our may, might, can, could, &c. when used to soften forms of expres- 
sion that might have been categorical. So Theophylact understood it, 
in our phrase. The words δοκεῖ ric dsepnxévac, he thus explains: rov- 
τέτι, μητὼς ὑτερήσῃ, lest he may come short—and fail to enter into the 
promised rest. The writer uses a mild and gentle address, not say- 
ing μὴ ὑτερήσῃ, but μὴ δοκῇ ὑτερηκέναι. Theophylact in loc.” This, 
I apprehend, is hitting the exact force of the phrase here; an imper- 
fect view of which is given in the lexicons. 

"EE ὑμῶν, in some manuscripts and fathers, ἡμῶν ; which would better 
accord with the usual κοένωσις of the writer; e.g. ch.i. 1; ii. 1.3; 
mi. 1.6.19, al. But it is not an unusual thing for Paul to change or 
intermingle different persons, in the same passage; 6. g. Rom. xiv. 13. 
Heb. x. 24, 25. 

Ὑστερέω lit. means, to come afterwards, to come late. In the 
secondary sense it means, to fail, to come short of ; as he must fail of 
obtaining a thing, who comes too late for it. If the exhortation here 
be regarded as having a special reference to the time (σήμερον) when 
the offers of rest are made, μήποτε. . . ὑστερηκέναι may be rendered 
happily, as in Wahl, lest . . . yea come too late, i.e. after σήμερον. 
But I prefer the more simple method; lest . . . ye fail of obtaining 
the promised blessing. 

Ver. 2. Kal γάρ ἐσμεν εὐαγγελισμένοι, for to us also are blessings 
announced, or, we are evangelized, i. e. the promise of blessings is 
declared or made known to us, as well as to them. EvayyeXilw is 
used classically in the same sense, i. 6. to announce joyful tidings, to 
proclaim proffered good. The proffered blessing, implied in the text, 
is the rest of which the writer had been speaking, and of which he con- 
nues to speak. 

᾿Αλλ᾽ οὐκ ὠφέλησεν ὁ λόγος τῆς ἀκοῆς, the promise or declaration which 
they heard, [or which was proclaimed,| was of no benefit to them. 
Ὁ λόγος τῆς ἀκοῆς may be equivalent to ὁ ἀκουσϑεὶς λόγος. i. 6. the 
word heard by them; or it may be like the Hebrew MADW 37 
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word of annunciation or report, i. e. word announced or reported. 
The sense is not materially changed, whichever of these interpretations 
is adopted. 

Σνγκεκραμένος . . . ἀκούσασι, not being joined with faith iw them. 
that heard tt, or, not being united to faith, i. e. faith not accom- 
panying it, or associating with it. Zwyxexpapévec is explained, by many 
commentators, as being tropically employed here; and the metaphor, 
they allege, is taken from food, which, when digested, unites with the 
corporeal system, and becomes aliment to it. So here, the word, if 
duly received, would have incorporated itself, so to speak, with the 
internal, spiritual man; but as it was not received, it did not so in- 
corporate itself. But this is not so simple and easy a mode of explana- 
tion, as that given in the above translation. 

Many manuscripts and editions read συγκεκραμένους and some συγ- 
κεκερασμένονυς ; which some critics and interpreters prefer. But it is 
difficult, if not impossible, to make any tolerable sense of these read- 
ings. The common one is much preferable. 

Τοῖς dxoteaee —equivalent here to the genitive τῶν ἀκουσάντων. The 
meaning is, that the λόγος was not associated with the faith of those 
who heard it. The Hebrews usually designate possession, by the 
dative with 5; 6. g. the Song of songs, TDW? VON which is Solo- 
mon’s. So, frequently, in Greek; e. g. οἱ πατὴρ ‘his Sather, Pind. 
Olymp. i. 91. Neither do thy children [col τέκνα] see the light, 
Eurip. Phoeniss. 1563. Men are one κτημάτων τοῖς θεοῖς, of the pos- 
sessions of the gods, Plato, Pheed. See Matt. Gr. Gram. § 392. g. 1. 
et seq. In all such cases, there is an ellipsis of a pronoun relating to 
the object possessed, and of the verb of existence, which governs the 
dative when it signifies possession or property; 6. g. κτημάτων [ἃ ἔτι) 
τοῖς θεοῖς. 

The sense of the whole verse is simply this; ‘‘a promise of rest is 
made to Christians now, as well as to God’s ancient people. But 
_they received no advantage from it, because of unbelief;” the implica- 
tion is φοβηθῶμεν, (as he had just said,) μὴ τις δοκῇ, x. r. A, that is, guard 
well, then, against unbelief. 

Ver. 3. Εἰσερχόμεθα yap . . . πιτεύσαντες, but we who believe do 
enter into the rest, viz. God’s rest. Tap, but ; for plainly εἰσερχόμεθα 
γὰρ is put in distinction from the preceding ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ ὠφέλησε, to which 
the writer subjoins, but (yap) we who do belicve, are profited by ιι, 
ὥς. It may also be rendered, nearly to the same purpose, séél, or, 
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yet (yap,) we who do believe, Sc. provided the preceding ἀλλ᾽ be trans. 
lated, although. The sentiment of the two clauses is either this; “ Be 
it that the unbelievers reaped no advantage from the rest proffered to 
them, yet we who are believers do enter into that rest ;” which the writer 
then proceeds to prove: or it may be stated in another form, thus, “ An 
offer of rest is made to us, as well as to them; but (ἀλλ᾽ unbelief 
excluded them from that rest; we, then (yap,) who believe shall be 
admitted to it.” That is, if our character be the opposite of theirs, then 
will our lot be the opposite also. 

Εἰσερχόμεθα in the present tense, appears to have created difficulty in 
the minds of some critics, who have changed it into εἰσελευσόμεθα (future 
tense.) But how needless this change is, every one conversant with the 
idiom of the bible may easily judge; in which the presené tense is very 
often used as a wriversal tense, embracing time past, present, and future. 
In Hebrew, it is very common to use the present participle, for the same 
purposes as the Latins use their future in rus. 

Καθὼς εἴρηκεν", x. τ΄ ΧΑ. that is, a solemn asseveration that unbelievers 
should not enter into his rest, implies, of course, that belzevers should 
enter into it. See on ch. iti. 11. 

Kaira: τῶν ἔργων . . . . γενηϑέντων, namely [rest from] the works 
that were done after the world was founded. Kairo is a particle, the 
meaning of which has been much controverted here. There is no doubt, 
that it sometimes has the meaning of although, which our English version 
has here given to it. But I am unable to make any sense of the pas- 
sage, under consideration, if καέτοι be thus translated. Nor does καίτοι 
seem originally to mean, although. Its principal signification is, δέ 
quidem, et sane. So Xenophon (Cyrop. III.,) καίτοι, εἴτι ἐκείνους μὲν 
φοβερωτέρους ποιήσομεν, x. τ᾿ X. and truly, if we shall make them some- 
what more timid, §c. Thucyd. IV. 60, καίτοι, γνῶναι χρὴ, x. τ. A. and 
truly, we ought to know. Aristoph. Plut. 1179, καίτοι τότε, ὅτι εἶχον 
οὐδέν, and indeed then, when they possessed nothing. ““ Adhibetur,” 
says Hoogevern, “‘ cum sequitur aliquid nova attentione dignum;” and 
again, “ Quartus usus est, si dictum exemplo confirmatur,” (Hoogev, 
Doctrina Part. Greec. ed Schiitz. vocab. καίτοι ;) which is the very case 
in question. For here the writer gives the example of God's rest after 
the creation, in order to explain what is the meaning of My rest. 1 have 
given the sense, by rendering καίτοι, namely, which is equivalent in many 
cases to ef quidem et sane. So Devarius (de Partic. Ling. Grec.) 
explains καίτοι; and after him Carpzoff, (Comm. in loc. nostrum.) The 
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Jatter says, ‘“‘ Devarius evicit, eam (καέτοι) simpliciter ad exponendam 
-aliquam sententiam poni.” The sense will be substantially the same, if 
καίτοι be rendered, and truly, and indeed ; but the other mode of trans- 
lating is more explicit, and makes the connexion more facile. 

Τῶν ἔργων [rest from] the works. That κατάπαυσιν is to be under- 
etood, before ἔρχων is clear from ver. 4 and 10, where the same sentiment 
is repeated. The ellipsis may be either [κατάπαυσιν] τῶν ἔργων, or, 
[xardxavew ἀπὸ] τῶν ἔργων ; more probably the latter, for ἀπὸ is sup- 
plied after the verb κατέπαυσε, both in ver. 4 and 10. ‘Axo, however, is 
not absolutely necessary here, as nothing is more common than the geni- 
tive case, without any preposition, to mean in respect to,in regard to; 
e.g. ἐγγύτατα αὑτῷ εἶμι γένους, I am very nearly allied to him, IN 
REGARD TO descent ; ἅκαὶς ἀῤῥένων παίδων, childless IN REGARD TO 
males ; see Buttman’s Gram. ἢ 119. 6. 1. Matthie, § 315. 

"Axo καταβολῆς κόσμου γενηθέντων, done, i. 6. completed or performed, 
when the world was founded. ᾿Απὸ καταβολῆς, at or after the founda- 
tion, i. e. beginning ; in a sense, like ἀπὸ ἀρχῆς, at first, in Matt. xix. 
4; and in Luke xiii. 25, ἀφ᾽ ob means when. Josephus uses καταβολὴ 
for beginning ; 6. g. Lib. 11. 17, Bell. Jud. he says, ‘“‘ This was καταβολὴ 
πολέμου, the beginning of the war,” viz. with the Romans. 

By rendering ἀπὸ, after, I follow the more usual sense of the word. 
The nature of the image I take to be this. The foundation (καταβολὴ) 
of a building is merely its commencement, a state or condition prepara- 
tory to the completion of the superstructure. So here, the καταβολὴ 
founding of the earth, was the act described in Gen. i. 1. The comple- 
tion of the building (so to speak) followed, during the work of the six 
-days which succeeded. These were the ἔργων yeveSévrwy which our 
author mentions here, and these were the works from which God rested, 
after they were completed. That ἀπὸ, joined with nouns designating 
time, may mean after, since, every lexicon will show. 

Ver. 4. The writer now proceeds to cite a passage of scripture, in 
order to show that God did enjoy such a rest as he had spoken οἵ. 
Etpnxe yap, for [the scripture] says, or, [the Holy Ghost] says; the 
usual mode of appealing to the Old Testament. - 

Ποὺ in a certain place or passage. Chapter and verse are no where 
cited in the New Testament; and very rarely is any particular book 
named, unless, indeed, it bears the same name as its author. An appeal to 
Scripture, by merely saying ποὺ, shows that the writer must have sup- 
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posed his readers to be familiar with the contents of the Jewish Scrip- 
tures. The passage cited may be found in Gen. ii. 2. 

Κατέπαυσεν ὁ Θεὸς. The rest here spoken of, is of course to be con- 
sidered as described ἀνθρωποπαϑῶς, i. 6. in accommodation to the capa- 
cities of men. It surely does not imply, that God was wearied by his 
work of creation : but that he simply ceased from it, and enjoyed a holy 
and delightful quiet, in the pleasing contemplation of the works which: 
had been accomplished. Compare Gen. i. 4. 10. 18. 25. 31. 

Ver. 5. Such, then, was the rest of God, of which the scripture 
speaks. To such rest, the apostle says, the writer of the ninety-fifth 
Psalm refers. Καὶ ἐν τούτῳ πάλιν, again in this passage also, viz. in the 
passage which he had already quoted from Ps. xcv. 11, i. 6. the passage 
which he is now going to mention, the Scripture represents God as say- 
ing, My rest, i.e. such rest as I have, or, such as I enjoy. In other 
words, both Gen. ii. 2, and Ps. xev. 11, speak of a holy, spiritual rest, 
since they speak of a rest which God himself enjoys. 

Ver. 6. ᾿Επεὶ οὖν ἀπολείπεται .... δὶ ἀπείϑειαν, since then it remains, 
that some must enter into that [rest], and [since] they to whom the pro- 
muse was formerly announced, did not enter in, because of unbelief ; [it 
follows that believers only can enter in], compare ver. 3; or, [it follows, 
that a rest remains for believers], compare ver. 9. 

This seems to be a continuation of the subject in ver. 3. There the 
wnter says, ‘‘ Believers enter into the rest of God.” How. is this 
proved? “« Because he has sworn, that unbelievers shall not enter into 
it;” which necessarily implies that believers shall enter into it. Then, 
after delaying a moment, in order to show what the nature of the rest in 
question is, viz. that it is God's rest, i. e. such rest as God enjoyed after 
the work of creation was completed, (ver. 3—5,) the author resumes the 
consideration of the proposition advanced in the first part of ver. 3, and 
avers, that, as some must enter God's rest, (for God could not be sup- 
posed to have provided one in vain;) and as unbekevers cannot enter 
in; 80 it is necessarily implied, that believers, and they only, will enjoy 
the rest in question. See the illustration of the reasoning prefixed to 
ch. iv. in the preceding pages. 

Others construe the verse in this manner: “Since, then, some must 
enter into his rest, and unbelievers of former days did not enter in; 
therefore he defines again (πάλιν) a particular day,” &c. constructing 
ver.6 and 7 as one connected sentence. But this makes the sentence 
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very much involved, and obscures the design of the writer. His object 
certainly is, to show that the rest proffered in ancient times, in the 
ninety-fifth Psalm, still remains for the people of God ; see ver. 9, 10. 
But how can this be proved by merely showing that David speaks of a 
definite time, when he wrote the ninety-fifth-Pealm, in which the offer of 
rest was ther made? On the other hand, I understand it to be the par- 
ticular object of the writer, in ver. 7, seq. to exhibit further proof, that 
the proffered rest is of a spiritual nature, and therefore not to be limited 
by assigning to it a merely temporal sense. See the preceding illustra- 
tion, referred to above. 

Ver. 7. Πάλιν τινὰ ὁρίζει ἡμέραν .... καρδίας ὑμῶν, again he specifies 
a particular day, TO-DAY, when speaking by David, so long a time 
afterwards ; as ἐξ ἐς said, ““ To-day, whilst ye hear his voice, harden 
not your hearts.” See above, on ch. iit. 7, 8, particularly ver. 18. 
The reasoning stands thus : ‘‘ In David’s time, nearly five hundred years 
after unbelievers in thewilderness were threatened with exclusion from 
the promised inheritance, the Psalmist- makes use of the commination 
which has been quoted, in order to deter those whom he addressed, from 
hardening their hearts as the ancient Israelites did, and so losing the rest 
as they did, which God had proffered to the obedient and believing.” 
This rest, then, could not be merely the land of Canaan, (as the Jews 
of Paul’s time understood it to be,) for this both believers and unbe- 
lievers, living m the time of the Psalmist, already enjoyed. Consequently, 
the rest spoken of by the Psalmist was of a spiritual nature, pertaining 
only to believers. All this is plainly implied in— 

Ver. 8. El yap αὐτοὺς ᾿[ησοὺς .... ἡμέρας, now, if Joshua had given 
them rest, i. 6. the rest of God, of which the Scripture speaks, then he 
[David] would not have spoken of another time, viz. when rest was to 
be given, or to be obtained. That is, “If the rest of God be only the 
rest of Israel in Canaan, or the quiet possession of the promised land, 
then the Psalmist could not have spoken of it as still proffered, in his 
time, after it had been in fact given to Israel by Joshua, nearly five cen- 
turies before. The other time, here spoken of, is the same which is 
designated by the word σήμερον in the quotation ; which implies a time 
different from that, and subsequent to that, in which the Israelites 
obtained the rest of Canaan. . * 

That Ἰησοῦς means Joshua here, there can be no doubt; for the 
object of the writer is to prove, that Jesus does bestow the rest spoken 
of, viz. that which the Ἰησοῦς here named did not bestow. Karéravee, 
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caused to rest, exactly as the Hiphil conj. in Hebrew is used; e. g. 
PST (from ΓΙ) Deut xii. 10, in the same sense as κατέπαυσε here. 

Ver. 9. “Apa ἀπολείπεταε . . . τοῦ Θεοῦ, consequently, there remain- 
etharest for the people of God, i. e. for believers see ver. 3. Here 
the object of the preceding argument is plainly developed; so plainly, 
that we are not left at liberty to doubt concerning it. Here is fully 
expressed, what is plainly implied in ver. 6, although in an elliptical 
manner, as has been already noticed. Such a manner is not unfre- 
quent with Paul. Compare Rom. v. 12 with v. 18, 19. See Intr 
§ 22. 3. 

Σαββατισμὸς, (Heb. NAW, naw rest, sabbatism,) holy, religious, 
spiritual rest. Σαββατισμὸς is a mere Hebrew word with a Greek 
ending; and it is here employed as equivalent to κατάπαυσις, but with 
special reference to the Hebrew expression naw (from FW) in Gen. 
ii. 2, which there describes the rest of God. The Hebrew nae is a 
kind of intensive noun, formed from AQ, and means, sabbath by way 
of eminence. δΣαββατισμὸς, which stands for Wiaw, seems to be a 

" word coined by the writer purposely for the occasion, and is very ap- 
propriate to his design. 

That believers do enter into the rest of God, i. e. a rest like his, is 
farther shewn by— 

Ver. 10. Ὁ yap εἰσελθὼν . . . ὁ Θεὸς, he who enters into his [God's] 
rest, he will also cease from his own labours, as God did from his. 
As God ceased. from his work on the seventh day, and enjoyed holy 
delight in the contemplation of what he had done, (see on ver. 4. 
above,) so the believer, in a future world, will cease from alt his toils 
and sufferings here, and look back with holy delight on the struggles 
through which he has past and the labours which he has performed, 
for the sake of the Christian cause. Or, as God enjoys a most pure 
and perfect rest or happiness in heaven; so the believer will enjoy a 
similar happiness there. 

There surely is no more difficulty in calling that rest, which 1s pro- 
mised to believers, the rest of God, than there is in saying, that man 
‘‘ was formed in his image ; that Christians ‘‘ are made partakers of 
the divine nature;” or that “‘we shall be like him, when we shall 
see him as he is.” The rest of God, is rest like that which God 
enjoys. And it deserves to be noticed, that the writer, in order to 
illustrate the nature of this rest, has chosen the description of it, as 
following the work of creation, in ‘order to make a comparison between 
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it and that rest which believers will have, when all their toils and 
sufferings are ended. This was well adapted to take hold of the minds 
of those to whom he was writing, and who were exposed to many bard- 
ships and trials. 

Having now shown that there is a promise of spiritual rest to be- 
lievers, implied in what the Jewish Scriptures say, the apostle repeats 
the caution, which lay so near his heart, against unbelief in the Saviour, 
and the consequences of it. 

Ver. 11. Σπουδάσωμεν οὖν... ἀπειϑείας, let us earnestly endea- 
vour then, to enter into that rest, [the rest of God,] lest any one 
should perish, in like munner, through unbelief. "Ev τῷ ἀντῷ ὑκοδείγ- 
part, after the same example, after the like manner, viz. as they 
(the Israelites) perished. πΠέσῃ is often used in this way, in an txfran- 
sitive sense. ᾿Απειϑείας | take to be the genitive (as grammarians say) 
of means, tnstrument, &c. 

The awful nature of the commination, that unbelievers should not 
enter into the rest of God, the writer now describes, in order to leave 
a deep impression on the minds of his readers, and to guard them more 
effectually against unbelief and apostacy. 

Ver. 12. Ζῶν yap . . . ἐνεργὴς, for the declaration of God has an 
active and mighty power, or, is enduring and powerful, i. 6. has an 
efficiency that never ceases. The meaning according to the latter inter- 
pretation is, that the commination, uttered in ancient days, against 
unbelievers, (and which had been repeated above by the writer) has 
abated nothing from its force or efficacy, down to the present time; 
it still lives; unbelievers are still subject to its power. In defence of 
this interpretation, it miglit be said that ζῶν is applied here to the 
divine word, i. 6. commination, in a manner like that in which it ts 
applied to God in the phrase TT ON, Θεὸς ζῶν, often used in the Scrip- 
tures, which designates him as eternal, immortal, never dying, endowed 
with unfailing life, in opposition to idols destitute of a living principle, 
and made of perishable materiais. It is evident, too, that the sense 
of perpetual of perennial, may be considered as appropriate to the 
passage before us. 

But others interpret ζῶν as meaning active, a sense which is common 
to this word, and to the Hebrew 17. I understand both terms as con- 
veying the idea of active and mighty energy; which is altogether apprv- 
priate to the writer's purpose, whose object it isto persuade his hearers, 
that the commination uttered against the unbelievers of former days, and 
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which is still in force, has a dreadful power, at which they. ought to 
shudder, 

Καὶ τομώτερος . . . . διστομον, and sharper than any two-edged sword, 
i. 6. it has a more effective power to inflict wounds, than a sword with 
two edges. The efficacy of divine commination is often compared to a 
sharp sword. EE. g. the Son of man is represented by John, as having, 
vhen he appeared to him in vision, a sharp two-edged sword issuing from 
dis mouth, i. 6. his words cut as it were like a sharp sword, or his 
reproof, commination, wounded deeply, Rev. i. 16; ii. 12, 16; xix. 
15, 21. Compare also Isa. xlix. 2; xi. 4, in which last passage the 
expression is, with the rod of his mouth, and in the parallel στίχος, with 
the breath of his lips, [with his words] shall he slay the wicked. Lan- 
guage then of reproof, of severe threats or commination, or of condem- 
nation, is by the sacred writers called the sword or rod of the mouth. 
So in our verse, the divine commination is represented as terribly effica- 
cious, by resorting to the same species of imagery in order to make a 
comparison. 

Καὶ δικνούμενος . . . . πνεύματος. The writer continues the descrip- 
tion of the efficacy of the divine threatening, by carrying on still further 
the description of the effects produced by a sharp sword upon the 
natural body. Piercing even so as to separate life and spirit. Ψυχὴ, 
when used as here, in distinction from πνεῦμα, means the animal soul or 
principle of animal life in man; as πνεῦμα in such a case means, the 
rational or intellectual soul, the immaterial Principle within man. See 
1 Thess. v. 23, where σῶμα is added, in order to designate the merely 
physical or corporeal part of the human system. In the phrase under 
consideration, piercing soas to divide [or separate] life and spirit, 
plainly means inflicting a wound so deep as shall prove deadly; for that 
which separates the soul from the system endowed with animal life, is of 
course deadly. We may paraphrase both expressions thus; a sharp 
sword that inflicts deadly wounds. 

‘Appoy re καὶ μνελῶν, [piercing so as to divide] joints and marrow, 
i. 6. 80 as to divide the joints or limbs from the body, (which was often 
done in the severer kinds of punishment ;) and so as to pierce through 
the very bone to the marrow, or to separate the marrow from the bone, 
by perforating it; a tremendous image of the sharpness of the sword and 
the effects it produces. The sense is, that the divine commination is of 
most deadiy punitive efficacy. 

Kal κριτικὸς. -. . καρδίας, he also judges [takes cognizance of] the 
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destres and purposes of the heart, i. ε. Θεὸς κριτικὸς ἐστι. That κριγικὸς, 
aptus ad judicandum, here applies to God, and not to Aéyor, seems evi- 
dent. That there is a transition to Θεὸς is quite evident from ver. 13, 

where ἐνώπιον αὐτοῦ, ὀφθαλμοῖς αὐτοῦ, and πρὸς ὅν, one cannot well 
doubt, are to be applied to God. There is, then, a transition somewhere 
to Θεὸς ; and the nature of the case shows, that the appropriate place 
for it is at καὶ κριτικὸςς In the preceding part of the verse, λόγος Θεοῦ, 
divine comsmination, is represented (very forcibly and properly) as puzi- 
tive. This idea is consummated by the phrase which ends with μυελῶν ; 
and as Θεὸς comes in as the subject of discourse, in the sequel, (at least 
in ver. 13,) I see no place so apposite for its introduction, as at καὶ κρι- 
τικὸς. Indeed, there can be no other; for, unless it comes in here, we 
must carry λόγος Θεοῦ, as the subject, through the whole paragraph; 
which does not seem to me to be the design of the writer. 

God is here represented as one who scans the whole of man’s internal 
character, and sits in judgment upon it. Consequently, as the writer 
intimates, no ‘secret act or purposes of unbelief, or defection from the 
Christian cause, will remain unnoticed or unpunished. Ἔ»ϑύμησις and 
ἔννοια are nearly allied in meaning. They are both employed here, 
merely for the purpose of designating universality, i.e. the whole of 
men’s interna] thoughts and purposes. 

Ver. 13. Καὶ οὐκ ἔστε .... αὐτοῦ, yea, nothing is concealed from the 
view of him [i. 6. of God.] Kriow means any created thing ; literally, 
act of creation, but it follows the Hebrew TINY). Οὐ κτίσις means, 
no thing, 95 N = οὐδὲν, or TNA ND. 

Πάντα oo.» τετραχηλισμένα, but all things are naked and exposed to 
the view of him, to whom we are accountable. Τραχηλίζω is best ex- 
plained here, in the sense which the Greek classical writers attach to it. 
It means, (1.) To lay bare and bend back the neck, so as to expose the 
throat, in order to its being cut open or dissevered. Hence, (2.) To 
expose, to lay open ; which is the idea of the word in the phrase before 
us; as it is given in the translation above. Ὀφϑαλμοῖς, eyes, i. e. sight, 
view, cognizance ; for it is often used in this way. 

Πρὸς ὃν ἡμῖν ὁ λόγος, literally, with whom, [before whom, in whose 
power, or, at whose disposal,| ts our account. The sense of account, 
λόγος Often has. The common way of rendvring λόγος here, is, concern, 
dealing, business. This sense the word will bear; but it is less in con- 
formity with the usus loquendi, and less apposite to the design of the 
writer. Chrysostom understands it as I have translated it. And so the 
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preceding clause requires it to be rendered ; for this speaks of God, (or’ 
λόγος, if you please) as κριτικὸς, i. 6. aptus ad judicandum ; the clause, 
now under consideration, represents men as actually accountable to him 
who is the omniscient Judge. 


View of the Contents of HEB. iv. 14.—x. 18. 


The writer now proceeds to the consideration of a subject, at which he had merely 
hinted in ch. iii. 1.; where he calls Christ the ἀρχεερέα of the Christian religion. 
As ἀπόστολος (ayn r’vv,) prefectus domo Dei, he had already compared him with 
Moses, ch. iii. 2—6; and then built upon the result of this comparison, the very 
solemn and affectionate warning against unbelief which follows, ch. iii. 7—19. For 
the encouragement of the Hebrew Christians, he had also taken occasion, (after having 
spoken of unbelievers as excluded from the rest of God,) to represent the promises 
still held out to believers, of enjoying that rest. Such was the case, under the ancient 
dispensation, and such, he argues, is still the case; “there remains a σαββατισμὸς 
for the people of God.” He then, as we have seen, concludes the subject, as usual 
with an exhortation ; in which he calls on them not to fail of this rest, ch. iv. 11; nor 
to incar the awful penalty attached to unbelief, ch. iv. 11—13. 

Having thus completed the comparison of Christ as ἀπόστολος with Moses, and 
drawn from the result of it those practical deductions at which our epist!e everywhere 
aims; the writer now proceeds to compare Christ, as ἀρχεερεὺς, with the Levitical 
order of priesthood ; which comparison, with its various subordinate parts, and the 
occasional warnings and comminations that now and then are intermixed, extends to 
ch. x, 18,; which is the end of what may be called the doctrinal part of our epistle. 

The mind of the writer plainly appears to have been more intensely engaged with 
comparing Christ’s priesthood to that of Aaron and the Levites, than with any other 
ssbject in his epistle. The comparison, for example, of Christ with the angela, in 
ch.i. is short; the comparison of him with Moses, in ch. iii. still shorter. But the 
comparison of the Aaronical priesthood, as to dignity, duties, offices, and utility, 
with that of Christ, and of their functions with his, makes up, in fact, the body 
of our epistle. It is natural to inquire, why this should be so; and the obvious 
answer seems to be, “ Because the writer regarded: this part of the Saviour’s office 
and work, as being, in a comparative sense, by far the most important. As a priest 
he made atonement for sin by the sacrifice of himself; in regard to which, no angel, 
5Ὸ prophet, no teacher, no Aaronical priest, could bear a comparison with him. The 
most prominent part of all his character, as a Saviour of sinners, is, that he is “ the 
Lamb of God, which taketh away the sins of the world.” 
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Nothing could be more inappropriate, than the division of chapters made, m some 
cases, in our epistle. Ch. iii, most plainly ought to be united with ch. iv..1—13; 
thus comprising all that properly belongs to one and the same subject. Ch. iv. 
ought to begin at ch. iv. 14, and to terminate with the end of ch. v. where there is a 
transition from doctrine to exhortation. 

In regard to the course and method’ of argument, pursued through this leading 
portion of our epistle, (viz. from ch. iv. 14, to ch. x. 18,) in which a comparison 
between the Aaronical priesthood and that of Christ is made, and where all that is 
connected with the office, and person, and duty of priests is also drawn into the 
comparison ; 1 have been able to find no satisfactory elucidation of it, in any com- 
inentator or critic whom I have perused. Afler attentive study of this whole passage, 
often repeated, it seems to me that the method of the writer is capable of being intel. 
ligibly stated ; and I shall now venture upon the experiment. 

The apostle introduces the topic, (to which he had adverted in ch. iii, 1, by calling 
Christ the ἀρχιερέα τῆς ὁμολογίας ἡμῶν,) by calling Jesus dpyupia μέγαν, and 
exhorting the Hebrews to hold fast the profession (ὁμολογίας) which they had made, 
ch. iv. 14. He agaim hints, very briefly, an encouragement to persevere, although 
subjected to trials and afflictions, because of the sympathy that the Saviour would 
feel for them, as having possessed a nature like theirs, exposed to trial and suffering, 
oh. iv. 15, 16. But as he had already dwelt at large on this topic (ch. ii. 16—18,) 
he merely adverts to it here, and passes on to suggest the points of comparison between 
the Levitical priesthood and that of Christ. 

(1.) Every priest is appointed in behalf of men, in order that he may superiotend 
and direct the concerns which men have with God, and may present their oblations 
and sacrifices before him, ch. v. 1. 

(2.) Every priest, being himself “compassed with infirmity,” is prepared by his 
own experience to sympathize with others in like condition; and because of his own 
sins and imperfections, it becomes his duty to offer expiatory sacrifices for himself 
as well as for them, ch. v. 2, 3. 

(3.) No priest appoints himself to the sacred office ; his appointment is by divine 
direction, ch. v. 4. 

In making a comparison of Christ, as high-priest, with the Aaronical priests, in 
regard to the points here stated, the apostle inverts the order in which they are 
brought forward, and shows : 

(1.) That Christ was constituted high priest by Divine appointment. This he 
proves in ver. 5,6, by quotations from the second Psalm, and also from Ps, cx. 4. 

(2.) He then passes to the second topic of comparison, viz. the infirmity of the 
nature which Christ, our great high priest, possessed; and which qualified him, in a 
peculiar manner, to sympathize with the infirmities of his people. He represeate 
Christ as having, during his incarnate state, uttered vehement supplications on account 
of his trials and distresses, and as experiencing, like other men, deliverance from 
them, ch. v. 7. Even though he was clothed with the dignity of the Son of God, he 
acquired a practical knowledge of what it is to obey in the midst of sufferings, 
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ch. ν. 8. Thus was he fitted μετριοπαϑεῖν τοῖς ἀγνοοῦσι; and having thus obeyed 
and suffered, in consequence thereof, he was exalted to glory (τελειωθεὶς,) where, as 
kingly bigh priest, afler the order of Melchisedek, he is an all-sufficient Saviour to 
those who believe and obey him, ch. v. 9, 10. 

As one of the proofs that Christ was exalted to be an all-sufficient Saviour, the 
writer has again,-ver. 10, produced the passage, which asserts him to be a priest for 
ever, after the order of Melchisedek, i. e. a kingly priest, whose office is not of limited 
extent, or temporary duration. But having thus introduced a topic attended with dif- 
fculty, and demanding an enlightened knowledge of the Scriptures and of the nature of 
Christianity, in order to be rightly and fully comprehended, the apostle stops short in 
the prosecution of his subject, in order to admonish those whom he was addressing, 
with regard to the little progress which they had made, in such knowledge as would 
render them adequate fully to comprehend the discussion concerning the topic in 
question, in which he was about to engage. His reproof for their comparative igno- 
rance, he pursnes through ch. v. 11—14. In ch. vi. 1—38, he warns them against the 
awful danger which would result from stopping short or turning back in their course, 
in order that he might thus excite them to more diligence and exertion, respecting reli- 
gious improvement. Notwithstanding the seeming severity of his remarks in regard to 
his topic, he assures them that he has an affectionate confidence in their good estate, 
ch. vi. 9; and this, because God will have regard to the benevolent character which 
they had before exhibited, ch. vi. 10. He then exhorts them to press forward in their 
Christian course, ch, vi. 11; and assures them, that the promise and oath of God are 
pledged, that believers who persevere shall attain to salvation, ch. vi. 13—19. 

After this digression, (if that may be called digression which is so directly con- 
cemed with the main object of the writer,) he proceeds to descant upon the topic or 
Christ's priesthood, as instituted by God, and compared with that of Melchisedek, 
which had been brought to view by the text of scripture cited in ch. v. 6, 10. 

In order to do this so as to make a strong impression, he begins by giving an 
account of the dignity of Melchisedek. He was king of Salem, and priest of the most 
high God; his superiority was acknowledged by Abraham, when he paid him a tithe 
of the spoils which he had taken, ch. vii. 1, 2. The same Melchisedek was not 
descended from priests, (and therefore his office did not fall to him by the mere right of 
succession, but was the special appointment of God;) he has no genealogy assigned 
him in the sacred writings, nor any limited term mentioned in which his priesthood 
began or expired; like Christ's priesthood, his is unlimited, ch. vii, 3. Abraham 
himself, exalted as this patriarch was, acknowledged the superiority of Melchisedek ; 
and the Levitical priests, descended from him, did, as it were, acknowledge the same by 
their progenitor who paid this homage, and to whom they must be counted inferior, 
ch. vii. 4—7. Besides, the Levitical priests, who receive tithes, hold their office only 
for a limited duration ; while Melchisedek is a priest for an unlimited time, ch. vii. 8. 
Indeed, (if one may venture so to express himself,) the Levites themselves paid tithes 
to Melchisedek, through Abraham their progenitor, ch. vii. 9, 10. 

Thus much for the superiority of Melchisedek over the Levitical priests. The con- 
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clusion, in this case, is left to be supplied by the reader's mind, after the manner ἢ 
which Paul often writes. The reasoning is thus: “ Christ is a priest, after tne order of 
Melchisedek ; Meichisedek is superior to the Aaronical priests; consequently, Chris, 
as a priest, is superior to them.” 

The writer next proceeds to another topic of great importance, and which very natu- 
rally connected itself with the consideration of Christ's priesthood, as compared with 
that of Melchisedek. If, says, he, the Levitical priesthood was adequate for all the 
purposes of atonement, and for the purification of the consciences of sinners, then, what 
necessity that the appointment of another priest should be made, as is predicted in 
Ps. cx. 4. Heb. vii. 11. Now, another order of priesthood necessarily demands ἃ 
change of former institations, ch. vii. 12; and that another order is necessary, follows 
from the fact, that Christ (the priest after the new order) was to spring from the tribe 
of Judah, ch. vii. 13. Still more evident must it be, that the order would be different, 
because the new priestly office is to be perpetual, ch. vii. 15—17. Consequently, the 
old order of things gives place to a new and better one, ch. vii. 18, 19. 

Besides, the new priest is appointed by the solemnity of an oath, while the 
Aaronical priests were not, ch.vii.20,21; consequently, we must suppose the new order 
of things to be superior, ch. vii. 22. This superiority appears specially in the fact, that 
the priesthood of Christ is perpetual, while that of the Levites was constantly changing 
by succession, ch. vii. 23, 24. Christ, therefore, is an adequate and never-failing 
helper, to all who come unto God through him, ch. vii. 25. 

It is thus that the apostle illustrates, enlarges, and confirms his views, respecting the 
subject introduced in ch. v. 6, 10, by a quotation from Ps. cx. 4, respecting the priest- 
hood of Christ. The amount of the argument is, that by the oath of God, Christ was 
appointed to his priesthood, while the Aaronical priests were appointed without such a 
solemnity; that the priesthood itself, being of the order of Melchisedek, i. e. not by 
descent, not limited, not temporary, and of higher dignity than that of Aaron, Christ 
must be regarded as altogether superior to the order of Jewish priests. The inference 
of course is, that the Hebrews ought not to forsake him who was a superior priest, in 
order to attach themselves to those who were inferior ones. 

Having thus completed what he had to say, respecting the comparison of Christ and 
Melchisedek as priests, (all of which is employed to the advantage of the cause which 
he is advocating) the writer resumes the topic which he had begun in ch. v. 7, 8, vz. 
that of Christ’s sympathy with those ‘‘ who are compassed with infirmity.” He had 
already suggested there, that Christ possessed all the common sympathies and inno- 
cent infirmities of our nature, in common with other priests. But not to leave it 
uncertain, whether in al/ respects Jesus was “ compassed with such infirmities” as the 
Jewish priests, he now proceeds to point out one important difference, viz. that the 
high priest of the new dispensation is altogether superior to the priests of the old, in 
regard to the moral purity and perfection of his character. He is holy, and altogether 
sinless, ch. vit. 26; and therefore needs not, like them, to offer any sacrifice on his own 
account, ver. 27; forhe has no such infirmity as renders this at all necessary, since he 
is priest in a state of perfection and glorious exaltation, ver. 28. 
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Hgvieg thus shown the superiority of Christ over the Levitical priests, in respect to 
the second particular, viz, the qualifications for sympathizing with erring men, the 
writer next proceeds to the most important topic of all, viz. the office of Christ, as a 
priest, in directing the concerns of men with God, and in presenting a propitiatory 
sacrifice for them. 

He begins by averring, that the principal thing, (κεφάλαιον,) in respect to the mat- 
tea which be is discussing, is the priesthood of Christ in the heavenly sanctuary, ch. 
rie 1,2. He then re-introduces the topic, which he had before stated in ch. v. 1 
Taking for granted the truth of the sentiment there stated, he now draws the inference 
from it, that Christ (being a priest) must also have an offering to present, ch. viii. 1—3, 
But if Christ were on earth, be could not be a priest ; for priests, whose office it is to 
perform daty in the earthly sanctuary, are already constituted by divine appointment, 
ver. 4; and these perform their office in a temple that is merely a copy or resemblance 
of the heavenly one, ver. 5. Christ’s ministry is as much superior to theirs, as the new 
covenant is to the old one, ver. 6; and the Scripture itself predicts, that the old cove- 
nant should be abolished, antl the new one introduced in its stead, ver. 7-13. Of 
course, the new covenant must be superior ; and Christ, who ministers in the heavenly 
temple, must be superior to those who serve merely in the earthly one. 

Next, the writer proceeds to consider the manner and design of the sacerdotal service, 
and the ends which could be accomplished by it. 

‘Tee earthly temple consisted of various apartments, and contained a variety of 
utenwils, ch. ix. 1i—5. The priests performed daily service in the outer temple, ver. 6 ; 
while the high priest entered the inner one (where God dwelt) only once in each 
year, when he presented the blood of the great atoning sacrifice, ver. 7. A permission 
to enter only so seldom into the inner sanctuary, showed that free access to God, at all 
times and places, was not yet disclosed, while the first dispensation lasted, ver. 8. In- 
deed, these rites, with all their appurtenances, were merely a symbol of what was to 
be effected under the gospel, ver. 9, 10. 

Christ, on the other hand, the heavenly high priest, entered the eternal sanctuary 
with his own blood, procuring everlasting redemption for sinners, ver. 11, 12. The 
blood of bulls and goats, presented by the Jewish high priest, effected nothing more 
than ceremonial, external purification, ver. 13; while the blood of Christ purifies the 
conscience, and renders the worshipper truly acceptable to God, ver. 14. 

Sach is the efficacy of the propitiatory sacrifice made by the death of Christ, that it 
extends back to the sins of former ages ; so that all who are called of God to partake 
of the blessings of the gospel, attain, through Ais death, to a heavenly inheritance, 
ver. 16. 

The mention of Christ's death here, in connexicn with the assurance effected by it 
of a heavenly inheritance for believers, affords occasion to the writer to compare the 
pew διαϑήκη Talified by the death of Christ, with the διαϑήκαι which are ratified by 
the death of testators. The Greek word διαϑόκη not only answers to rms, but also 
means such an arrangement as is made by a man’s lust will or testament, and is 
employed, not unfrequently, in this latter sense. Hence, our author, afier a-werting 
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(ver. 15) that Christ's death made sure an inheritance to believers, falls very naturally 
upon comparing the διαϑήκη thus ratified by the death of Jesus, with the διαϑήεαι ratified 
by the death of their respective testators, Such, says he, is the custom among men, in 
regard to testaments, that the death of the testators must supervene, in order to give 
them full effect and confirmation, ver. 16,17. Even the first διαϑήκῃ, (rea,) although 
it could not be so appropriately called a testament, was sanctioned in a manner not 
unlike that in which the new διαθήκη is sanctioned ; for blood (the emblem of death) 
was applied to almost every thing which pertained to the ancient covenant or ῥιαϑήκη, 
in order either to ratify, or to consecrate it, ver. 18---22. Now, since this was so 
extensively done in regard to things here, which are mere resemblances or types of 
heavenly things, these heavenly things themselves, being of a nature 80 much more 
exalted, must be consecrated by a corresponding sacrifice, of a higher nature than any 
offered in the earthly temple, ver. 23. For it is in the heavenly temple that Christ 
discharges the functions of his priestly office, ver. 24 ; yet not, like the Jewish pnests, 
repeating expiatory offerings frequently but once for all performing this sacred nie, 
ver, 25,26. As men die but once, and Christ in his human nature, and by dying in 
it, made an expiatory offering, so he could make this but once; therefore, when he 
shall make his second appearance, it will not be to repeat his sin-offering, but for the 
deliverance of all who wait for his coming, ver. 27, 28. 

Having thus compared various particulars, which have respect to the priesthood of 
the descendants of Aaron, to those which relate to the priesthood of Jesus; the @ritet 
comes, last of all, to treat more fully of the inefficacy of the Jewish sacrifices, and of the 
perfect and everlasting efficacy of that propitiatory offering which was made by the 
high priest of the heavenly sanctuary. He had, indeed, already hinted at this, several 
times, in the preceding parts of his epistle, e. g. ch. vii. 11, 19; ch. viii. 7, 13; ch. 
ix. 8—-10; ch. ix. 13, 14; but as it was the most important topic of all, and the most 
difficult to be urged on the minds of Jews, he reserved it until the last, in order that be 
might give it a more ample discussion. 

He begins by declaring, that the rites of the law were designed to be typical, and 
that the yearly sacrifices which were offered under it, never could quiet and purify the 
consciences of men, ch. x. 1; otherwise, the offerings need not have been continually 
repeated, ver. 2. The remembrance of sin is constantly renewed by them, ver.3. Indeed, 
it is plainly impossible that the blood of bulls and goats should take away sin, |. ¢. 
remove the penalty of it, or lessen its power, ver. 4. In accordance with this senti- 
ment, the Scripture (Ps. xl.) represents the Saviour, when entering upon his work, 25 
saying, that sacrifices and offerings are of no value in the sight of God, ver. 5, 6 
The Messiah represents himself as doing what God requires, viz. what God requires 
in order that he may exercise his clemency, ver, 7. Of course (so our author reasovs) 
sacrifices and offerings are rejected, in respect to making real propitiation, while the 
“obedience of Christ unto death” is accepted instead of them, ver. 8, 9. This sacti- 
fice is truly efficacious for moral purposes, ver. 10, The Jewish priests repeated cor 
tinually their sacrifices ; bat the offering of Christ, once made, is of everlasting efficacy, 
ver. 11, 12. Having once made this, he may expect the cause, on account of which 
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it was made, victorious, ver, 13; for one offering, once made by Jesus, is all-sufficient ; 
its effects are never to cease, ver. 14. To such an eflicacy of Christ’s offering, the 
Holy Spirit has testified in the Scriptures, by declaring, that under the new covenant 
sm should be forgiven, and iniquity po more remembered, ver. 15—17. Consequently, 
offering for sin needs not to be repeated, after pardon is actually obtained, ver. 
18, 

With this consideration, the author closes the comparison of Jesus, as a priest, with 
the Jewish priests under the Levitical dispensation. This comparison in all its parts, 
however, occupies the greater portion of his epistle, viz. from ch, iv. 14, to ch. x. 18. 
He then proceeds to exhortations, warnings, and various arguments drawn from differ- 
ent sources, in order to urge upon his Hebrew brethren the importance of persevering 
in the Christian faith. 

The writer of our epistle has sometimes been charged with being discursive, and 
with having very little connexion in the series of his reasoning. If the charge of 
dscursiveness means, that he often stops short in his course of argument, in order to 
wam those whom he was addressing, against danger, and to expostulate with them, 
this is certainly true in a remarkable degree. But this is the ultimate and highest 
end, which the writer himself had in view. If he has practised digression, it is digres- 
sion exceedingly to his purpose, and altogether consonant with the unconstrained nature 
of epistolary address. 

In respect to an alleged want of connexion in the author’s reasoning, the analysis 
already presented is the best answer which I can give to this charge. The method of 
reasoning seems, indeed, to have been too commonly overlooked, or to have been 
only partially discerned, in the commentaries to which I have had access; but I 
cannot help thinking that there is a connexion, which can be clearly and satisfactorily 
traced, throughout the whole, If I have succeeded in attempting to trace it, then 
the student will be aided in forming his views, with respect to the relation that 
one part of our epistle bears to another, in that portion of it which has now been 
analysed. . 

Vf the question be asked, why the apostle should resort to comparisons of this 
natare, in order to illustrate the office of Christ, or, rather, the virtue and efficacy of 
his mediation and redemption; the answer plainly is, A regard to the condition and 
feelings of those whom he addressed, led him to do so. The Jews of that day 
regarded the office of high priest as the most honourable of all offices then sustained. 
The authority and dignity of this office were very great, in earlier times, under the 
Jewish kings. Bat after the captivity, the offices of king and high priest were 
frequently united in the same person.. This, of course, would tend to elevate the 
esteem in which the Jews held the rank of high priest. When the Romans reduced 
Judea to ἃ tributary province, the civil power was transferred to the procurator sent 
there by them ; but the ecclesiastical power still remained in the hands of the high 
Priest, who wag supreme judge of the land, and president of the Sanhedrim. The 
high priest, was, moreover, the only person who could enter the mosf holy place, on 
the great day of national expiation, and make atonement for the people. On all 
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these accounts, the Jews cherished the greatest degree of reverence for this office. 
They looked upon it as their glory, and expected from the functions of it, pardon 
for sin, and acceptance with God. How difficult it was to wean them from these 
views, even those of them whe had embraced Christianity, the Acts of the Apostles, 
and almost all the apostolic epistles, abundantly testify. But this must necessarily 
be done, however difficult, if Christianity was to be fully admitted and practised by 
them. 

There can be no doubt, that the unbelieving Jews would urge with all their power, 
wpon the new converts to Christianity, the views and feelings which the latter bad 
once possessed in common with them, with regard to this subject. It entered into 
the very essence of Judaism, that such views and feelings should be cherished; and 
this was a trait which distinguished the Jews, in a peculiar manner, from other 
nations. The apostle, in addressing the Hebrew Christians, had to contend with such 
arguments as the adversaries of Christianity among the Jews would bring, io order to 
shake the constancy of the new converts. The splendour and the supposed impor- 
tance of the Jewish high-priesthood, however, was, after all, a thing which Jewish 
Christians must be brought to renounce. How could they, educated as they had 
been, do this? To satisfy their minds on this subject, the apostle presents ἃ com- 
parison of this office in all its various respects, with the office of high priest, as su- 
tained by Christ; and he shows that, instead of giving up any thing, by embracing 
the new religion, they would only exchange a high priest who was imperfect, who 
offered sacrifices that effected a putification only extemal, and of mere temponry 
efficacy, who officiated in a temple made with hands—all the mere type or symbol of 
something that was of a spiritual and more exalted nature—all this they would er- 
change, by embracing and adhering to the Christian religion, for a high priest without 
sin, whose sacrifice “purged the conscience from dead works,” and had an “erer- 
lasting efficacy ;”” which was offered too in a temple not made with hands, of which 
the Jewish temple, with all its splendour and solemn pomp, was only a mere image. 
Could any thing, now, be better adapted to fortify the minds of those to whom he 
wrote, in their Christian professidn, and to wean them from their old prejudices! 
And is it not allowable, that an apostle should reason in a manner best adapted to 
the condition and feelings of those whom he addresses ? 

I am aware that much has been said by recent commentators, on arguing nar’ 
ἄνϑρωπον, or in a way of accommodation, in our epistle; and that all the com- 
parisons made in it, between things and persons, under the law and under the gospel 
have been ranked with this class of reasoning or argument. For those who do τοὶ 
acknowledge the divine origin of the Jewish religion, nor that any of its rites, sacrifices 
or persons, were symbolical of anything belonging to Christianity, such a mode of 
explanation may be necessary. But for those who believe, with the writer of oar 
epistle, that the Jewish religion was of God, and that the ancient Scriptores bave 
revealed a Messiah; very little, if any, of arguing merely in the way of accommodalioe, 
in our epistlesneeds to be admitted. Does not the one hundred-and-tenth Psalm 
eall Christ a high priest? And did not the Jews of Paul’s day admit (ss well Μ' 
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Paul himself) that this Psalm had respect to the Messiah? Undoubtedly they did. 
Where then is the eccommodation of the writer to the mere prejudices of those whom he 
addressed, when it is evident that both he and they entertained an opinion in common, 
with regard to the exegesis of the one hundred-and-tenth Psalm? Of course, both 
admitted that Christ was to be a high priest. But how? Why? Not of the ordinary 
lind; for he did not descend from Aaron. Not to make an expiation which should 
merely pertain to external purification; but to make an expiation which should purge 
“ the conscience from dead works,” and which should procure the pardon of sin with 
God, and “ bring in everlasting redemption for his people.” 

It is not, then, merely to satisfy the Jew, that he need relinquish nothing of his regard 
for the excellence and importance of the office of high priest, by embracing Chris- 
tanity, and that he has exchanged a less splendid office of priest under Judaism, for 
a more splendid one under Christianity, that Paul dwells so long on the virtues and 
dignity of Christ’s office as high priest. No doubt, he had this object in his eye, as I 
have already stated, when he entered upon the consideration of this topic. But why 
does he dwell on it so much longer than he does on the comparison of Christ with 
Mosest Not because the Jews exalted the high priest above Moses, for this surely 
they did not. It was because Christ, in the office of high priest, performed that pecu- 
liar duty, which, of all others, made him what he was, the SAVIOUR of sinners, the 
REDEEMER. of lost men; because, as priest, he offered an expiatory sacrifice, 
which takes away the sins of the world, and makes him the propitiation for their 
offences, I am entirely unable to explain the copiousness of our epistle on this point, 
f this be not the reason of it. And if this be admitted, then there is reason enough 
why the apostle should dwell so long upon it. 

I know of no part of the Scriptures which explains the nature and object of the 
Jewish ritual in a manner so spiritual, so satisfactory, so clear, so worthily of God, and 
80 profitably to us, as ch. v—x. of the epistle to the Hebrews. As a key to the Old 
Testament, these chapters deserve the most attentive and thorough study of all who 
wish to understand the Bible. As a statement and vindication of the great work of 
Christ, and the atonement which be made by his blood for sin, they stand in the very 
lest rank of all the scripture writings. As adapted to the wants and condition of those 
whom the apostle addressed, they are a consummate specimen of skilful argument, and 
of pewerful persuasion and remonstrance. 


Ver. 14, "Ἔχοντες οὖν ἀρχιερέα μέγαν ; moreover, since we have a great 
High-priest. So the words, literally construed, seem to mean. But it 
is doubtful whether this translation conveys the exact shade of meaning 
which should be attached to the original. In the apostle’s day, ἀρχιερεὺς 
no longer designated merely one man, the single head of the whole 
Priesthood, but it was applied also to his deputy (120;) to those who 
had quitted the office of the high-priesthood (exauctorati;) and also to 
the priests, at the head of each of the twenty-four classes of the priest- 
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hood. The word ἀρχιερεὺς, of itself, then, without any adjunct, did not 
in the time of Paul, designate the high-priest by way of eminence, who 
was the only person that could enter the most holy place, and make 
atonement for sin. Hence the apostle says, not simply ἀρχιερεὺς, but 
ἀρχιερεὺς μέγας ; which designates a specific individual. This corre- 
sponds exactly to the idea conveyed by the Hebrew Pan? TTD, which was 
applied only to him who was actually Pontifex Maximus. 

Διεληλυϑότα τοὺς οὐρανοὺς, passed through the heavens. Wahl ani 
others, passed into the heavens ; interpreting διεληλυθότα as equivalent 
to εἰσερχόμενον, entered into. But they seem to me plainly to have 
mistaken the force of the writer’s expression here: According to the 
Hebrew idiom, God dwells above the visible firmament, Dw, οὗρανόι. 
Through this Jesus passed, when he ascended to take his “ seat at the 
right hand of the majesty on high,” ch. i. 3. There is a plain allusion, 
too, to the high-priest of the Jews, who, once in a year, went into the 
most holy place, passing through the veil, which screened the residence 
of divine majesty from the view of men, ch. ix. 7, 8. So, our great 
high-priest has passed through the heavens, into the immediate presence 
of God, into the ‘holy of holies” in the upper world. This explana- 
tion, which Bengel and Owen defend, I must think to be the mght one; 
although Ernesti ventures to call it stulta animadversio. 

Ἰησοῦν τὸν νἱὸν τοῦ ϑεοῦ is added, to show whom he means by ἀρχιερέα. 
Κρατῶμεν τῆς ὁμολογίας let us firmly hold [tenaciously adhere to] the 
religion which we have professed, viz. Christianity. Kparéw takes either 
the accusative or genitive after it. 

To encourage them to follow this advice, the writer sets before them 
the assistance which they may expect, in their efforts so to do. 

Ver. 15. Ob yap... . ἀσϑενείαις ἡμῶν, for we have not a high priest 
who is incapable of sympathizing with our weaknesses. The form of 
the expression is negative; a mode of expression frequently employed by 
the sacred writers. When the negative form is thus employed, itis of 
the same meaning as an affirmative assertion would be, i.e. it is the same 
in this case, as if the author had said, “‘ We have a high priest, who will 
sympathize with our weaknesses.” So, “John confessed, and denied 
not, but confessed,” &c. John i. 20. In most cases, however, there Is 
some intensity of colouring designed to be given, when this negative 
form of expression is chosen, in preference to simple affirmation. 

Πέπειρασμένον, see on ch. ii. 18. Κατὰ πάντα, in all respects; not to 
be metaphysically or mathematically taken. The meaning 3s, that he, 
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like us, was subjected to trial by suffering on account of the truth; 
be, like us, was solicited to sin, e. g. when Satan.tempted him, and often 
when the Scribes and Pharisees tempted him. 

KaY ὁμοιότητα, scil. ἡμῶν, i.e. who was tempted like us ; παραπλησίως 
ἡμῶν, says Theophylact; ὁμοίως ἡμῖν, Origen. This surely does not 
imply, that temptations had, in all respects, the same influence upon him 
a3 upon us; but only, that he was exposed to be attacked by them, in 
like manner as we are. He possessed a nature truly human, ch. ii. 14.17; 
he wag, therefore, susceptible of being excited by the power of tempta- 
tions, although he never yielded to them. So the writer : 

Χωρὶς ἁμαρτέας, without sin; i.e. although assailed by temptations 
of every kind, he never yielded, in any case, to their influence. He 
remained sinless. But why is this here asserted? Principally, I appre- 
hend, to guard against any mistake, in respect to what the writer had 
just said. To show the Hebrews, that they might depend on the sym- 
pathy and compassion of their high priest, (compare ch. ii. 17, 18,) to 
help them, in all the trials and difficulties to which an unshaken adhe- 
rence to Christianity would subject them, he declares that Jesus was 
himself subject to the like trials, in all respects. But when he had su 
said, as if fearing they might draw the conclusion, that in in some cases, 
at least, he was (like others) overcome by them, the author immediately 
adds, χωρὶς ἁμαρτίας. It may be, that the expression implies an exhorta- 
tion thus, viz. ““ Jesus when tried did not sin; Christian brethren, follow 
his example.” I prefer, however, the former explanation. 

Ver. 16. Let us, then, approach the throne of grace, pera παῤῥησίας, 
with freedom of speech ; i.e. since we have such a sympathizing, com- 
passionate high priest, to offer our supplication to God, and to help us, 
let us go to God with confidence that we shall receive the aid that we 
need. ‘* Ask, and ye shall receive.” Τῷ ϑρόνῳ τῆς χάριτος has reference 
to the mercy-seat, in the temple, on which God is represented as sitting 
enthroned. There he heard the supplications of his people, presented 
by the high priest; there he accepted their oblations; and from thence 
he dispensed to them the blessings which they needed. Christians may 
bow approach the mercy-seat in heaven, by their high priest, and may 
come, μετὰ παῤῥησίας, with confidence. 

“Iva λάβωμεν Edeov, that we may obtain mercy, i.e. that compassion 
may be exercised towards Christians, in their afflictions and trials. 
' Kal χάριν εὕρωμεν .. «. βοήϑειαν, and find favour in respect to timely. 
assistance. Χάριν does not differ much here, from ἔλεον, except that it 
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is a word of a more generic nature. The sentiment is, be helped oppor- 
tunely ; i.e. now, when we are persecuted and sorely pressed by trials, 
we may obtain that aid which such seasons require. This is exactly the 
idea conveyed, by εὔκαιρον βοήϑειαν, auxilium opportunum. Literally 
the Greek runs thus, And find grace, with respect to opportune 
asststance. 


CHAPTER V. 


Ver. 1. "EZ ἀνϑρώπων λαμβανόμενος, selected, taken from men. So 
λαβεῖν, in Acts xv. 14. In a similar sense, mp? is often used ἴδ 
Hebrew; and λαμβάνω, not unfrequently, in the classics. The meaning 
is, that priests, appointed according to the usages of the Levitical law, are 
appointed to have the oversight of the religious concerns of the people, 
specially to make their oblations and sacrifices. 

Ὑπὲρ ἀνθρώπων καϑίταται τὰ πρὸς τὸν Θεὸν, ts constituted for the 
benefit of men, in relation to thetr concerns with God. Ka%sarat is 
often employed to designate an appointment to office of any kind; e. g. 
Matt. xxiv. 45. Luke xii. 14, et al. So, also, it is used by heathen 
writers. Ὑπὲρ, for the benefit of, for the sake of, on account of; ἃ 
frequent use of the word. Ta πρὸς τὸν Θεὸν, for κατὰ τὰ, x. τ΄. d. there 
being an ellipsis of the preposition, which is very common in such cases. 
The idea is, ‘ In respect to their religious concerns ; in regard to business 
which they have to transact with God ;” particularly, 

“Iva προσφέρῃ... . . ἁμαρτιῶν, that he may offer (to God] both oblatons 
and sacrifices for sin. Δῶρα I take here to mean, the various kinds 
of thank-offerings, &c. that were to be presented to God, agreeably to 
the ritual established by Moses; and ϑυσίας, the various sin and tres- 
pass offerings, that were made with slain beasts. To the act of slayieg 
ϑυσίας refers, as it is derived from ϑύω, to Rill. In all these, and the 
like concerns, the high priest was to act the part of an internuntins, ἃ 
mediator, between God and men; i.e. he was to aid men in regard to 
their spiritual or religious concerns. It should be remarked, however, 
that δῶρα sometimes includes the idea of sacrifices, e. g. ch. viii. 4, com- 
pare ch. viii. 3. Yet, where both δῶρα and ϑυσία are employed, they 
are not to be regarded as synonymes. Both are employed to designate 
the universality of the idea intended, i.e. (in this case) offerings of 
every kind. 
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Ver. 2. Μετριοπαϑεῖν dvvapevoc, one who can exercise gentleness or mo- 
deration. This classic or philosophic use of the word psrpuoraSeiy may be 
briefly explained. The Stoics maintained that a man should be ἀπαϑὴς, 
i. 6. not subject to passions, such as anger, fear, hope, joy, ἄς. The 
Platonists, on the other hand, averred, that a wise man should be 
μετριοπαϑὴς, moderate in his affections, and not ἀπαϑὴς. The leading 
sense, then, of the word μετριοπαϑεῖν, is to be moderate in our feelings or 
passions. In our text, the connexion shows us, that this moderation 
or gentleness was to be exercised by the high priest, τοῖς ἀγνοοῦσι καὶ 

"πλανωμένοις, toward those who were ignorant and erring. In other 

words, he was to be lenient towards offenders, to treat them with gentle- 
ness and moderation, with kindness, and not with severity. The com- 
perison of Christ as a priest, in respect to this point, is presented in 
ch. v. 7-—9, and ch. vu. 26—28. 

᾿Αγνοοῦσι καὶ πλανωμένοις some have construed as a Hendiadys, and 
rendered the phrase thus: those who ignorantly offend, or, who offend 
through ignorance. But surely the indulgence of the high priest on 
earth was not limited merely to this class of offenders, much less is the 
clemency of our great high priest in the heavens so limited. ᾿Αγνοέω is 
repeatedly used by the LXX. as a translation of the Hebrew M12W, Αγ, DWN, 
which signify, to err, to commit sin, to render one’s self guilty. So Sirac. 
ch. v.18, in a great or little thing, μὴ ἀγνόει, sin not. So Polyb. V. 11. δ, 
πολεμεῖν τοῖς ἀγνοήσασι, to make war on those who have been faulty. 
But if any should think it preferable, in our verse, to retain the common 
sense of ignorance, then plainly it must be construed of voluntary 
criminal ignorance; and, in such a case, πλανωμένοις designates those 
who commit offences in consequence of such ignorance. But I prefer 
the other rendering, which makes ἀγνοουσι καὶ πλανωμένοις to be an accu- 
mulation of descriptive words, in order to designate offenders of various 
kinds. This comports better too with fact, either in relation to the office 
of the Levitical priest in the earthly sanctuary, or to that of Jesus in the 
heavenly one. 

Ἐσεὶ καὶ... ἀσϑένειαν, since he himself is compassed wich infirmity, 
i.e. he is himself an offender, or, he is exposed by his weaknesses to 
commit the like sins with those whose offerings he is called to present 
to God. Περίκειται, in the passive, is construed with an accusative 
after it. ‘AoSévea means here, moral infirmity, or weakness, not 
natural frailty of the physical system. The meaning is, that the high 
priest, ““ haud ignarus mali, miseris succurrere discit.” 
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Ver. 3. Καὶ ζιὰ ταύτην... ἁμαρτιῶν, and on this account, [viz. 
because he is himeelf a sinner,} he must present sin-offerings, as well 
fer himself as for the people. Llpocgepeir, 1. 6. πρόσφοραν vel θυσίαν, 
Hebrew Pal WT. Προσφέρω is the common word employed to 
denote the presentation of an offering, gift, or sacrifice to God, and cor- 
respoads to the Hebrew Ty, or rather, 712971 in Hiphil. See the 
saperiority of Christ represented, in respect to the point here suggested, 
m ch. va. 26—28. 

Ver. 4. Καὶ σὰς ἑαντῷ . . . ᾿Ααρὼν, moreover, no one can assume the 
honour ‘of the high priesthood] fo himself, but he is appointed by God, 
even as Agron was. Καλούμενος, i. 6. dei καλούμενος εἶναι. 

Ver. 5. Οὕτω καὶ. . . ἀρχιερέα, accordingly, Christ did not claim 
for himself the honour of being high priest, or, Christ did not exalt 
himself to the honour of being high priest. δΔοξάζειν, to exalt, to 
claim henour for, John vii. 54. Rom. xi. 13. 

“AMX” ὁ λαλῆσας . .. γεγέννηκὰ σε, but he who said to him, Thos 
ert my son, this day have I begotten thee, ἐδόξασεν αὑτὸν, exalted 
him.} So the ellipsis must be supplied. The meaning is, exalted him 
to the office of high priest; i. e. the Father bestowed this honour upon 
the Sua, see on ch. i. 5; or, in other words, he was divinely appointed. 

Ver. 6. Καϑὼς καὶ ἐν ἑτέρῳ λέγει, so also he declares in another pas- 
sage [of scripture.] The declaration is, that the Father constituted 
the Son a priest; for the writer had affirmed, in ver. 4, that a priest 
must be divinely constituted. The quotation is from Ps. cx. 4; ἃ 
Psalm which, as I have before remarked, not only the apostle and most 
Christian commentators, but even the Jewish rabbies in general, agree, 
has relation to the Messiah. 

Σὺ ispeve . . . Μελχισεδὲκ, thou art a priest for ever, after the 
order of Melchisedek. ‘lepeve designates here a priest generically con- 
sidered. The Psalmist, and after him the apostle, does not say, ἀρχι- 
epevc, because the sequel shows that the personage referred to must be 
of the highest order of priests, viz. of the same order with that of Mel- 
chisedek. 

Kara τὴν τάξιν, Hebrew IT Y, i. e. ΤΊΣ DY, for  ἰβ paragosic 
here. This Hebrew phrase commonly means, on account oft for the 
sake of; but such ἃ meaning would be wholly inapposite in Ps. cx. 4 
The sense of it, as there employed, plainly is similar to that of 137 
in Deut. xv. 9; xix. 4. 1 Kings ix. 15, viz. manner, order, arrange- 
ment, kind. So the classic sense of γάξις is, order, arrangement, place, 
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ofice, rank. The simple meaning is, ‘‘ Thou art a priest, of an order or 
rank like that of Melchisedek.”’ 

When in ver. 10, the writer repeats the quotation here made, he uses 
ἀρχιερεῦς instead of ἱερεὺς, the word employed in his first quotation. 
The object of the quotation in ver. 6, is simply to prove, that the office 
of high priest was conferred on Christ by Divine appointment; comp. 
ver, 4. and 6. The particulars of the comparison, in respect to the 
priesthood of Christ and Melchisedek, are not immediately brought into 
view, but suspended until the writer has introduced other considerations 
relative to Christ as & priest, ch. v. 7—9. and given vent to his feelings 
of concern for those whom he was addressing, by suggesting various 
considerations, adapted to reprove, ch. v. 11—14; to warn, ch. vi. 
1—9; as well as to excite and animate them, ch. vi. 10—20. 

In regard to xara τὸν αἰῶνα, it is to be taken in a qualified sense 
here, as often elsewhere, e. g. compare Luke i. 33, with 1 Cor. xv. 
24—28. The priesthood of Christ will doubtless continue no longer 
than his mediatorial reign; for when his reign as mediator ceases, his 
whole work both as mediator and as priest will have been accomplished. 

In respect to the application of Ps. cx. to the Messiah, see Matt. 
ux, 41—45. certain it is, from this passage, that Jesus considered 
and treated this Psalm as applying to himself. 

The three following verses I take to be a comment on ch. v. 2; or, 
to express my meaning more fully, a comparison of Christ, as a priest, 
which the Jewish priests, who being themselves compassed with infirmity, 
were taught by experience μετριοπαϑεῖν τοῖς ἀγνοοῦσι καὶ πλανωμένοις. 
It is, however, only the infirmities of one exposed to suffering, that are 
brought to view here. These Christ possessed in full, so that he could, 
like other priests, sympathize with those who are tempted, and tried by 
suffering. None of his disciples are tried more severely than he was. 

The writer, however, does not complete this topic here. He breaks 
off, in order to pursue the course of thought to which the introduction 
of Melchisedek's priesthood led him, and for the sake of inserting prac- 
ucal warning, reproof, and exhortation, ch. v. 11.—vil.55; and in ch. 
vil. 26, he resumes the consideration of the topic thus interrupted, and 
shows, that as to sinful infirmities, Christ was not to be compared 
with the Jewish priests; for he had none of them. Thus, while, 

like other priests, he was fitted to exercise compassion on those who 
are suffering and are tempted, he was altogether superior to them in 
the moral perfection of his own character. He needed no sin-offering 
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for himself, (compare ch. v. 4;) but was high priest in a state, where 
he was εἰς τὸν αἰῶνα τετελειωμένον, ch. vii. 26 —28. 

Ver. 7. Ὃς ἐν ταῖς ἡμέραις τῆς σαρκὸς αὑτοῦ, who, during the time of 
his incarnation. Ἡμέραι, like the Hebrew Ὁ", means, time, season. 
Τῆς σαρκὸς I understand, as designating the condition of the Locos 
incarnate, or ἐν σαρκὶ; compare John i. 1. 14. 1 Tim. iii. 16. The 
whole expression designates the period of the Saviour’s humiliation, 
when “‘ he was tempted in all points as we are,” ch. iv. 15. 

Δεήσεις καὶ ἱκετηρίας... προσενέγκας, offered up prayers and sup- 
plications. These two words are often joined, by profane writers; 6. §. 
ἱκετηρίας πολλὰς καὶ δεήσεις ποιούμενοι, δος. de Pace. Χωρὶς δὲ ἱκετη- 
ρίας καὶ δεήσεως, Philo de Cherub. p. 116. So also Lucian and Plo- 
tarch. Some critics have referred δεήσεις to prayers proceeding from ἃ 
sense of need ; and ἱκετηρίας to submissive intercession. But although, 
in some cases, the words may be thus employed, they are generally 
used as synonymous, or nearly so. The conjunction of both these 
synonymes denotes intensive supplication or intercession; a mode of 
expressing intensity, which is very frequent in the sacred writings. 

Πρὸς roy δυνάμενον σώζειν αὑτὸν ἐκ Savdrov, i. 6. to the sovereign 
Lord of life and death, the ““ God in whose hands our breath is, and 
whose are all our ways :” a periphrasis, in this case, which means, God 
who is possessed of supreme power, or, the sovereign Lord of life and 
death. 

Mera κραυγῆς ἰσχυρᾶς καὶ δακρύων, voce altd et lacrymis, with loud 
cries, and with tears or weeping. See Luke xxii. 41—44. Matt. xvi 
38, 39; xxvii. 46. Mark xv. 34—36. Compare Luke xii. 50. John 
xii. 27, 28. Kpavyiic ἰσχυρᾶς denotes the intensity of the voice, 85 
raised high by agonizing supplication, Luke xxii. 44. The evangelists 
do not mention the weeping of the Saviour; but who can doubt that 
he did weep, when he prayed in such an agony, that he sweat as it were 
drops of blood? Luke xxii. 14. 

Kai εἰσακουσϑεὶς ἀπὸ τῆς εὐλαβείας, and was heard in respect to that 
which he feared, or was delivered from that which he feared. The 
classic sense of εὐλάβεια is, fear, dread ; and this is the sense in which 
it is commonly employed in the Septuagint. But as the Hebrew words 
TINT and NV mean, reverence and to revere, as well as fear, and (0 

Sear, or fo dread, so the Greek εὐλάβεια, εὐλαβὴς, evAaBew, are some- 
times employed to designate the idea of reverence, and consequently 
(like AM NNW) of piety, devotion, religion. But the usual classic 
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sense of the word is to be preferred, in our verse, viz. fear, or object of 
dread, like the Hebrew ND, Εἰσακούω and ἐπακούω are frequently 
employed, in the Septuagint, in order to translate the Hebrew verb PY 
and ΓᾺΡ) very often means, fo answer a prayer or request. To answer 
a request for deliverance, is to deliver or save from. This sense the verb 
NY sometimes has; e. g. Ps. xxii. 22, from the horns of the wild bull 
"UV, deliver me, (the preceding parallelism has "ΡΝ save me ;) 
Job xxxv. 12, from the pride of the wicked MY" ND, he [God] will 
not deliver. So Ps. cxviii. 5 etal. We may render εἰσακουσϑεὶς, then, 
was delivered. Still, this is not absolutely necessary, inasmuch as he 
was heard in respect to the object of fear, gives the same sense, viz. 
from that which he dreaded Christ was delivered, or, his entreaties were 
listened to in respect to that which he dreaded. ᾿Απὸ, like the Hebrew 
ΤΆ Ὁ, is sometimes employed in the sense of, quod attinet ad, so that it 
accords with the general meaning of wept; 6. g. in Acts xvii. 2. See 
Schleusner Lex. ἀπὸ, No. 18, Gesen. Heb. Lex. ἸΏ No. 4. If εἰσακουσ- 
Stig be translated (as the Hebrew IXY in some cases should be ren- 
dered,) was delivered, then the usual sense of ἀπὸ is perfectly appro- 
priate; and, on this account, I have thought such a translation to be 
preferable, and made it accordingly. See Excursus XI. 

Ver. 8. Καέπερ ὧν νἱὸς .... ὑπακοὴν, although a Son, yet did he learn 
obedience by suffering ; i. 6. although he was God’s only and well- — 
beloved Son, a personage of such exalted dignity, yet was he put to the 
trial of obedience in the midst of sufferings; or, he was subjected to 
learn experimentally, what it is to obey in the midst of sufferings. So 
Ϊ interpret this somewhat difficult and much agitated verse. I cannot 
suppose the object of the writer to be, an assertion that Christ did not 
understand the nature of obedience or recognize the duty of it, before 
he suffered ; but that it pleased God to exalt him to glory, in the way 
of obedience rendered by suffering as well as by action. Such is the 
sentiment in ch. ii. 10. Of such an obedience our epistle speaks, in 
ch. x. 7, quoted from Ps. xl. 8, 9; and such is that mentioned in Phil. 
ll. 8, obedience unto death, even the death of the cross, which, in the 
sequel, is asserted to be the special ground of Christ’s exaltation to the 
throne of the universe. To mention such an obedience here, is altoge- 
ther apposite to the apostle’s design ; which was, fully to impress on the 
Hebrews the sympathizing and compassionate nature of the Saviour, and 
his fitness to succour those who were under sufferings and trials ; com- 
pare ii. 17,18; iv. 15, 16. The same is implied in ch, v. 1, 2. 
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Ver. 9. Kai τελειωθεὶς .... aiwviov, then, when exalted to glory, he 
became the author of eternal salvation [he procured salvation] for all 
those who obey him. For τελειωθεὶς, see on ch. ii. 10, where is the same 
sentiment as here; and where Christ, who is here said to be αἵτιος σωτη- 
ρίας, is called τὸν ἀρχηγὸν τῆς σωτηρίας, which has the same meaning. 
As to ch. ii. 10, the whole of the preceding context there, is occupied 
with showing the exaltation or kingly dignity of Christ ; and to this state 
of exaltation τελειωθεὶς undoubtedly refers here. There is also conveyed, 
by ver. 9, an intimation that Christ’s very sufferings stand in an intimate 
and necessary connexion with his exaltation to the kingly office, 80 that 
he is a hingly priest, as Melchisedek also was. There is evidently no 
necessity, however, of including ver. 7—9 in parenthesis, as many com- 
mentators have done; nor of regarding them as an interruption of the 
apostie’s discourse. The fact is, as we have seen in the illustration 
above, that a new topic or head is introduced by them, which is broken 
off in the manner of Paul, in ch. v. 11, and resumed in ch. vii. 26. 

Ver. 10. Προσαγορενϑεὶς ... . Μελχιζεδὲκ, being called by God, [as | 
was saying,] a high priest, after the order of Melchisedek. Uposayopevw 
means, to name, to salute by calling a name, to greet. The meaning 8, 
that Christ is greeted, or saluted, by the name or appellation, apyuper, 
YD. In the Septuagint, Ps. cix. 4, [cx. 4,1 and above, in ver. 6, it 
is ἑερεὺς. But the Hebrew 1D means either ἀρχιερεὺς, or ἱερεὺς; 568 
Lev. iv. 16, et al.; so that the apostle might render the original, in 
Ps. cx. 4, by either Greek word, as he has done. 

Having thus introduced the subject of Christ’s exaltation as priest, the 
nature of the comparison introduced, viz. the comparison of Christ's 
priesthood with that of Melchisedek, occasions the writer to stop short, 
in order to comment on this, and also to give utterance, in the fint 
place, to his emotions of concern for those whom he addressed. The 
difficulty and obscurity of the subject which he is about to discuss, arc, 
in his view, occasioned principally by the low state of religious knowledy¢ 
in those whom he addresses. This he tells them very plainly, in order 
to reprove them for the little progress they had made in Christian know- 
ledge, as well as to guard them against objecting to what he is about 
to advance. 

Ver. 11. Περὶ οὗ πολὺς ἡμῖν ὁ λόγος .... λέγειν, respecting whom we 
have much to say. So Lysias in Panoc. πολὺς ἃ» εἴη μοι λόγος διηγεῖσϑαι. 
Dionys. Harlicar. [. 23. περὶ ὧν πολὺς ἃ» εἴη λόγος. 

Καὶ δυσερμήνευτος, and difficult of explanation, from δὺς and éppareve 
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Critics frequently couple the word λέγειν, which follows, with δυσερμή- 
vevroc; but the example above, from Lysias, shows that it should be 
associated with the former clause of the verse. The grammatical con- 
struction, or arrangement, I take to be this: wept οὗ [ro] λέγειν, πολὺς 
ἡμῖν, [εἴ] ὁ λόγος ; the infinitive λέγειν being used as a noun in the 
nominative, or as the subject of the sentence, according to a common 
usage. 

"Exel νωϑροὶ γεγόνατε ταῖς ἀκοαῖς, since ye are dull of apprehension, 
or, slow tn understanding. Ταῖς ἀκοαῖς, lit. in hearing. But ἀκούω, to 
hear, means often to perceive, to understand, like the Hebrew YOU. 

The reason why they are so dull in respect to understanding religious 
subjects, is next suggested by the writer; doubtless with the design 
of reproving those whom he addresses, for their neglect to make a 
suitable progress in Christian knowledge. 

Ver. 12. Kat yap ὀφείλοντες . ... χρόνον, for when ye ought to be even 
capable of teaching, as it respects the length of time, viz. since ye made 
ἃ profession of the Christian religion. The writer, doubtless, does not 
mean to say, that the whole church whom he addressed should actually 
be teachers; but that they ought to have made advances enough in the 
knowledge of spiritual subjects, to be able to teach in them; or, in other 
words, ought to have made very considerable acquisitions in religious 
knowledge, considering the length of time that had elapsed since they 
professed to be Christians. Διὰ, after, so before words signifying time ; 
e.g. Matt. xxvi. 61. Mark xiv. 48; ii. 1. Acts xxiv. 17. Gal. ii. 1. 

Πάλιν χρείαν ἔχετε . . . - τοῦ Θεοῦ, ye have need that one should 
aga teach you the very rudiments of divine doctrine. Στοιχεῖα, ele- 
ments or rudiments of any science. Στοιχεῖα τῆς ἀρχῆς, the rudiments of 
the beginning, is the same as Horace’s elementa prima, Serm. I. The 
idea is expressed by the phrase, very rudiments or jirst elements, ele- 
menta prima. Τῶν λογίων τοῦ Θεοῦ, I should refer particularly to those 
parts of the Old Testament, which have a respect to the Christian 
religion, and especially to the Messiah, were it not that in ch. vi. |—3, 
the writer has shown that he means the rudiments of Christian doctrine 
in its appropriate sense. λογίων Θεοῦ then must mean here, doctrines or 
communications ef God, viz. which God has revealed under the gospel, 
i.e. divine doctrine, or doctrines of divine original. 

This feeble, imperfect, spiritual condition, the writer now describes 
by a very appropriate figure, taken from the aliment and condition of 
young children. | 


Ἂν 
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Kai γεγόνατε χρείαν. . . . τροφῆς, and ye have become [like] those 
who need milk, and not solid nourishment ; literally, ye have become 
those who need, &c. But the particle of similitude is, in such cases, 
very often omitted in the Old Testament and in the New. The meaning 
is, ““ Ye have in spmitual things become as children are in regard to 
food, i. e. unable to bear or to digest any thing but the most light 
and simple nourishment; ye cannot understand or bear the higher and 
more difficult doctrines, ye cannot properly apprehend them when they 
are proposed to γου.᾿ Τροφὴ, nourishment, any kind of food, not meat 
only. 

Ver. 13. Πᾶς yap ὁ μετέχων . . . . νήπιος yap ἔστι, now, every one 
who partakes of milk, is unskilled in the doctrine of salvation, for he is 
a child. “Απειρος, inexpers, tneptus ad aliquam rem, that is, one who 
has not that skill or experience in regard to any thing, which is requisite 
to a due apprehension and consideration of it. The sentiment is, “ As 
he, who must be fed with milk, is yet a child; so ye, who can bear only 
the lighter kinds of spiritual nourishment, are yet νήπιοι in religion.” 
Δόγον δικαιοσύνης, doctrine of salvation, i. 6. the gospel, or the Christian 
religion, The Hebrew PT¥ and TS are often equivalent to MBWD, 
statute, ordinance, rule of life. It is evident, here, that δικαιοσόνης 
means, what the Christian reltgton sanctions or ordains. See Schleusner 
on δικαιοσύνη, No. 9. Or, δικαιοσύνη may be here rendered, grace, 
favour, i. 6. the gospel which reveals grace, favour, pardon. 

Ver. 14. Τελείων δὲ ἐστιν ἡ στερεὰ τροφὴ, but solid food is for those of 
mature age. Tedelwy, adult, grown up, having attained completion in a 
physical respect. See on ch. ii. 10; v. 9. 

Τῶν διὰ τὴν tev . . . . κακοῦ, who possess organs of sense, exercised 
by practice, for distinguishiug between good and evil. The metaphor 
here, 85 in the preceding verse, is of a mixed nature; the latter clause 
being appropriate to moral τέλειοι. The meaning is, that solid food, 
which is an image of the more difficult part of gospel doctrines, is appro- 
priate to full-grown men, i. e. to Christians who have eome to a maturer 
state, and who by experience in matters of religion, and frequent reflec- 
tion upon them, have made advances so as to be able to distinguish 
what is right and what is wrong respecting them. ᾿Αἰσϑητήρια here 
means the internal senses of Christians, their moral powers or faculties 
of distinguishing and judging; although the term itself, in its diteral 
acceptation, designates the external organs of sense. Διάκρισιν καλοῦ 


, καὶ κακοῦ is borrowed from the Hebrew YN) JW YI, See Gen. ii. 17; 
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Weut. 1. 39; and compare Isa. vii. 15,16; Jonah iv. 11. It is applied, 
by the Hebrews, to designate a more mature and advanced state of 
knowledge in respect to any thing, and not simply to the mere perceiv- 
ing of a difference between the moral nature of good and evil. So in 
the verse before us; we cannot suppose the write, to mean, that the 
Hebrews were not yet τέλειοι in such a sense as to be able to discern 
the difference between good and evil, simply considered. He evidently 
means, that they were in such a state, as not readily to discern what 
was true or false, in respect to the more difficult doctrines of the Chris- 
tian religion; they were not as yet capable of rightly understanding 
and estimating them. From this state, it was- their duty speedily to 
extricate themselves ; as the writer proceeds to exhort them to do. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Ver. 1. Διὸ ἀφέντες ..... φερώμεϑα, wherefore, leaving the first rudi- 
ments of Christian doctrine, let us proceed to a more advanced state, 
[οἵ knowledge.] cd I interpret here in the usual sense. I understand 
the reasoning of the apostle thus: ‘‘ Wherefore, i. e. since τέλειοι only 
are capable of στερεὰ τροφὴ, solid food, viz. of receiving, digesting, and 
duly appropriating the higher and more difficult doctrines of Christi- 
anity, and since ye are yet but νήπιοι, although ye ought to be advanced 
m Christian knowledge, if regard be had to the long time that ye have 
professed the Christian religion, ch. v. 12—14; διὸ, therefore, it 
becomes you to quit this state of immaturity, this νηπιότητα, and 
advance to a maturer state, to a τελειότητα. The reasoning is plain, 
when thus understood, and the connexion palpable. The word ἀφέντες 
is capable of the signification given to it by this method of interpreta- 
tion. ᾿Αφίημε signifies, among other things, relinguo, abeo, discedo, 
relinguo post me, Sc. and is frequently applied to quitting a thing, for 
the sake of going to some different place, or of engaging in a different 
employment; 6. g. Matt. iv. 20, 22; v.24; xvii. 12; xix. 27; John 
x.12. The meaning here, I take to be this, ‘‘ Quitting the mere initial 
stage of pupillage, advance forward to a maturer state of instruction 
and knowledge ;”” or, ‘‘ Make such advances, that it shall be unneces- 
sary torepeat elementary instruction in the principles of Christianity,” 
ver. 2,3 
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Others (and most commentators) understand ἀφέντες here in the sense 
of omitting, and apply it to the apostle in the following way: “ Omit- 
ting now to insist on the first elements of Christian doctrine, let me 
proceed to the consideration of the more difficult principles of religion, 
not discussing, at present, the subject of repentance, baptism, &c.; 
which I will do, (i.e. I will discuss the higher principles,) if God per- 
mit ;” or, (as some interpret this last clause,) “Ἅ Which [first rudiments] 
I shall discuss by and by, Deo volente ;” referring καὶ τοῦτο ποιήσομεν 
to the discussion of the doctrines just mentioned. 

But a difficulty in admitting this interpretation, lies in the context 
which follows. According to the method of interpretation just proposod, 
the reasoning would be thus: ‘‘ Omitting now all discussion respecting 
the first rudiments of Christian doctrine, I will proceed to disclose the 
more abstruse principles of the same; for it is impossible (ἀδύνατον 
yap) that apostates should be again renewed to repentance.” Is there 
any coherence in such reasoning? If there be, it is, at least, very dif- 
ficult to see it. But does the other method proposed, relieve the diff- 
culty? Let us see. It stands thus: “Christian brethren, who ought 
by this time to be qualified, by your knowledge of religion, to become 
teachers of it, quit the state of ignorance in which you are. - Let it not 
be necessary any more to teach you the first rudiments of Christian doc- 
trine. Such progress we must make, Deo volente. Stationary we can- 
not remain; we must either advance or recede. But guard well, | 
beseech you, against receding ; ἀδύνατον yap, &c. ver. 4—8.” 

Two things, at least, must be admitted. The one, that the apostle 
taxes them with negligence in regard to an enlarged acquaintance with 
religious doctrine; the other, that he cautions them against the awful 
consequences of apostacy. Now, does it not follow, that he considers 
the state of comparative ignorance in which they were, as exposing them 
in a peculiar manner to apostatize ; and consequently, that he connects 
the danger of apostacy with reproof in regard to religious ignorance, 80 
as to rouse them to more effort, in order to acquire a better acquaintance 
with the grounds and principles of Christianity? And is not all this 
founded in the nature of things, as they have always existed? Are not 
the ignorant most easily led away by impostors and heretical teachers ’ 
The men who have prohibited the use of the Scriptures by the people at 
large, and who labour to suppress the diffusion of general knowledge, 
in order that the mass of the people may be kept in ignorance, and # 
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be moulded by them at their will, have well understood the principle to 
which I have alluded. 

The caution of the apostle, then, I consider as amounting to this : 
“ Guard well against ignorance of Christian doctrines, for lapse is easy 
to the ignorant, and recovery exceedingly difficult, or impossible.” | 
cannot, therefore, follow the usual method of expounding either the 
verse before us, or the subsequent context. 

Φερώμεϑα, the middle voice of φέρω, of signifies to go, to come, to 
travel, to move in any manner, or in any direction. Here φερώμεϑα 
means, to advance, to go forward. 

Μὴ πάλιν ϑεμέλιον καταβαλλόμενοι μετανοίας, not again laying the 
foundation with respect to repentance ; not again commencing, (as we 
once have done,) with the first elements of Christian doctrine, e. g. the 
subject of repentance, ὥς, Meravolac here means the subject or doc- 
trine of μετάνοια, see ver. 2. The genitive βαπτισμῶν διδαχῆς, desig- 
nates, in this case, the relation signified by in respect to; which is a 
very common use of the genitive; see Buttmann’s Grammar, § 119. 6. 1. 
It is plain, that the writer does not here speak of repentance as an act, 
but as a doctrine or subject of consideration; and so of the other sub- 
jects mentioned in the sequel. That repentance was inculcated as an 
initial doctrine and duty of Christianity, may be seen by consulting the 
following passages, Matt. iv. 17. Mark i. 15. Acts ii. 38, xvii. 30, and 
others of the same kind. 

"Aro νεκρῶν ἔργων, from deadly works, i. 6. in respect to works which 
cause death, misery, or condemnation. Compare ch. ix. 14, and τοῦ 
Sardrov in ch. ii. 14. . Or νεκρὸς may be interpreted as meaning sinful, 
vicious: as in Eph. v. 14. Rom. vi. 13; ch. xi. 15. Rev. iii. 1. It 
is not important which of these senses is adopted. The one implies 
the other. 

Kal πίστεως ἐπὶ Θεὸν, faith in God, or, in respect to him. That this 
is an elementary principle of Christianity, is evident from the nature of 
the thing, as well as from Mark xi. 22. John xiv. 1. Heb. xi. 6, and 
many other passages of the New Testament. Here, however, by faith 
in God, is to be understood, faith in the declarations which God has 
made to men respecting his Son, the Saviour of the world. Compare 
Acts xvi. 31. 

Ver. 2. Βαπτισμῶν διδαχῆς, the doctrine of baptisms. Here the word 
διδαχῆς is supplied by the writer; and I regard it as implied before the 
preceding μετανοίας and πίστεως. Some interpreters, however, point the 
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text thus, βαπτισμῶν, διδαχῆς, i.e. of baptisms, of [elementary] instruc- 
fion ; which is too improbable to need discussion. The only difficulty 
lies in the plural word βαπτισμῶν ; since we know of only one Christian 
baptiam. Hence, Schleasner, and many other critics, refer βαπτισμὸς 
only to the ceremonial washings of the Jews, in all the cases where it 
occurs; and they suppose that βάττισμα is the only appropriate term, 
with which the rite of Christian baptism is designated. But what has 
the apostle to do here with Jewish ceremonial rites, as the first elements 
of Christian doctrine? Plainly nothing; so that this exegesis cannot 
be admitted. 

Another and better explanation is, that βαπτισμῶν does not differ, in 
any important respect, from βαπτισμοῦ. So, in John 1. 13, stands the 
plural αἱμάτων ; in 1 Cor. vii. 2, τὰς πορνεῖας ; in 2 Cor. vil. 3, καρδίαις ; 
all instead of the singular, in each case. See many like cases, in Glass. 
Philol. Sac. I. p. 62, seq. So the plural number of verbs is often 
employed when the subject is indefinite, and of the singular number ; 
e.g. Mark v. 35; compere Luke viii: 49. Compare also Heb. ix. 17, 
ἐπὶ νεκροῖς. Storr supposes βαπτισμῶν to be used here in a kind of dis- 
tributive sense, as the Hebrew plural often is; so that the sentiment is, 
‘‘ the doctrine that every believer must be baptized.” But however this 
may be, it is clear that no stress can be laid upon the use of the plural, 
as there are so many examples where it means no more than the singular 
would do. Moreover, the Syriac version has the singular here. In regard 
to the doctrine of baptism being an elementary doctrine, there can be 
no difficulty. The rite itself was an inttiatory one, for all who pro- 
fessed to be Christians. ᾿ 

᾿Επιθέσεως τε χειρῶν imposition of hands. It is a very palpable mis- 
take, mto which many Christians fall, who are not well acquainted with 
the rites of the primitive church, to suppose that imposition of hands 
was practised only in the case of ordaining persons to the holy ministry. 
It was common for the apostles to bestow extraordinary gifts upon con- 
verts to Christianity, immediately after their baptism, by the imposition 
of hands. See Acte li. 38, λήψεσθε τὴν δωρεὰν τοῦ ἁγίον πνεύματος; 
compare Acts viii. 14—19; xix. 1—6. Hence, ἐπιϑέσεως χειρῶν is 
reckoned as one of the things, the knowledge of which was communicated 
at an early stage of the Christian profession. 

Αναστάσεως re νεκρῶν, of the resurrection of the dead. Storr, and 
others, understand this here only of the resurrection of the pious. But 
I apprehend the sense is general; as in John v. 28, 29. Compare Matt. 
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xr. 31; Acts iv. 2. A general resurrection of the bodies of men, is a 
doctrine which, if not left undecided by the Old Testament, is at least 
left in obscurity. The Jews, of the apostle’s time, were divided in their 
opinion respecting it, Hence, it was insisted on with great earnestness 
by Christian preachers, as belonging to the peculiar and elementary 
doctrines of Christianity. It was connected, by them, with the account 
which every man is to render of himself to God; and such an accounta- 
bility is a fundamental doctrine of the Christian religion. 

Kal κρίματος αἰωνίου, and of a judgment, the consequences of which 
ere eternal, In such a sense is λύτρωσις said to be αἰωνία, in ch. ix. 12; 
and διαϑήκη to be αἰωνία in ch. xiii. 20. Both the resurrection and the 
judgment, in this case, pertain to the righteous and to the wicked. It is 
the general doctrine of a resurrection, and of responsibility and reward 
at the tribunal of God, which the writer means to describe. These 
doctrines were among those that were first preached, when men were to 
be instructed in the elements of Christianity. Sée Acts xvii. 31; x. 42. 
Rom. ii. 16. Matt. xxv. 31, seq. In regard to the eternal consequences 
of judgment, see Matt. xxv. 46. John v. 29. Dan. xii. 2. 2 Thess. i. 9. 
Matt. xviii. 8. Mark ix. 45. 48. 

Ver. 3. Καὶ τοῦτο . «.. ὁ Θεὸς, and this will we do, tf God permit ; 
Le, we will advance in Christian knowledge, go on, ἐπὶ τελειότητα, should 
God be pleased to spare our lives, and afford us continued opportunity 
of so doing. The frequency with which the writer of this epistle uses the 
frst person plural (κοένωσις) is worthy of remark. It gives a more 
delicate cast to his reproofs, and to his comminations. 

Ver. 4. ᾿Αδύνατον γὰρ, for it is impossible, i.e. we will go forward in 
the attainment of what belongs to Christians, and not recede; for it is 
unpossible, viz. that those who recede and apostatize, should be recovered 
rom their lapse; as the sequel avers. But does ἀδύνατον here imply 
abtolute impossibility, or only great difficulty? The latter, Storr and 
many other critics reply. To vindicate this sentiment, they appeal to 
Mark x. 25.27, and to the parallel passages in the other evangelists. But 
this appeal is not satisfactery. In Matt. xix. 23, seq.; Mark x. 23, seq.; 
and Luke xviii. 24, seq., (all relating to the same occurrence,) Jesus is 
represented as saying, ‘‘ πῶς δυσκόλως, shall a rich man enter into the 
kingdom of God!’ He then adds, “It is easier for a camel to go 
through the eye of a needle, than for a rich man to enter into the king- 
dom of God!’ His disciples are astonished at this, and ask, “ How is 
it possible that any one {any rich man] can be saved?” τὶς dpa δύγαται 
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σωθῆναι; Jesus replies, ““ With men this is ἀδύνατον; but with God all 
things are dvvara.” Surely he does not mean merely, that this is very 
dificult with men, but, that it is beyond thetr power to accomplish it. 

The other examples of the use of this word in the New Testament, are 
not at all adapted to favour the exegesis of Storr; e.g. Acts xiv. 8. 
Rom. viii. 3; xv. 1, where the word, however, is figuratively employed. 
But, if the writer of the epistle to the Hebrews is to be compared with 
himself, then is it quite certain, that ἀδύνατον will not bear the qualified 
sense which Storr puts upon it. Compare Heb. vi. 18; x. 4; xi. 6; 
all clear cases of absolute impossibility, not of mere relative difficulty. 
These are all the instances in which the word is found in the New 
Testament. Nor will a resort to classic usage any better defend the 
interpretation of Storr. 

Besides, if it could be shown, that such a qualified sense were agree- 
able to the usus loqguendi in some cases, and therefore possible, a com- 
parison with Heb. x. 26—31, would destroy all appearance of probability 
that such a sense is to be admitted here. If there ‘‘ remains no more 
sacrifice for sin,” (Heb. x. 26,) for those who have apostatized, then 9 
there no hope of salvation for them; as is clear from Heb. x. 28—3l. 
Moreover, to say merely, that it is very difficult to recover the lapsed 
Christians of whom the apostle is going to speak, would be at variance 
with the imagery employed to describe them, and the fate that awaits 
them, in ver. 7,8. For all these reasons, such an explanation of 
ἀδύνατον cannot be admitted. 

Tove ἅπαξ φωτισϑέντας, those who have been once enlightened, i. 6. 
instructed in the principles of Christianity. So gwriZw, in John i. 9. 
Eph. ii. 9. Heb. x. 32. In all the other passages of the New Tes- 
tament where this word occurs, it is employed in the sense of shining 
upon, throwing light upon, disclosing. It does not, in itself considered, 
imply saving illumination, but illumination or instruction simply, as to 
the principles of the Christian religion. 

Γευσαμένους re τῆς δωρεᾶς ἐπουρανίου, and have tasted of the heavenly 
gift.  Tevoapévovc, tasted, does not mean, extremis labits leviter 
degustare, merely to sip, or simply to apply for once to the palate, 80 
as just to perceive the taste of a thing ; but it means, the full enjoy- 
ment, perception, or experience of a thing. When the Greek wnters 
wish to communicate the former idea, they add χείλεσιν ἄκροις to the 
phrase; e. g. ‘They are witnesses, of μὴ χείλεσιν ἄκροις γευσάμενοι 
τῆς φιλοσοφίας ἀλλὰ... estaSévrec, who have not only tasted with 
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the extreme part of the lips [sipped] philosophy, but . . . feasted 
upon it, Philo. Lib. I. de Monarchia, p. 816. So Chrysostom, ἄκροις 
τοῖς χείλεσιν γεύσασϑαι, Hom. on Johan. v. 19. But when a full 
experience or perception of any thing is meant, γεύομαι is used simply ; 
ὃ. δ. οἱ γευσάμενοι τῆς ἀρετῆς, Philo de Abraham. Oper. I. p. 14. So 
τοῦ ἀϑανάτον γνώσεως γεύσασϑαι, Clem. Rom. I. 38. 

In the New Testament, ϑανάτον γεύεσϑαι is, to experience death ; 6. g. 
Matt. xvi. 28. Mark ix. 1. Luke ix. 27. John viii. 52. Heb. ii. 9. 
Compare also Luke xiv. 24. 1 Pet. ii. 3. So Herod. VI. 5, γεύεσϑαι 
ἰλενϑερίας, to experience [to enjoy] freedom. Pindar. Nem. Od. V. 
596, πόνων yeveoSa:, to undergo toils. Soph. Trach. 1108, ἄλλων re 
μόχϑων μυρίων ἐγευσάμην, I have suffered a thousand other evils. So 
the Hebrew Dy Prov. xxxi. 18. Ps. xxxiv. 9. 

But what is the heavenly gift, which they have enjoyed, or the bene- 
fits of which they have experienced ? Some have explained it as being 
Christ himself, by comparing it with John iv. 10. But it is doubtful 
whether δωρεὰ» here means Christ. It is more probable, that it means 
benefictum, i. 6. the kindness or favour which God bestowed, in vouch- 
safing an opportunity to the Samaritan woman, to converse with the 
Saviour. 

Others have represented δωρεὰν as being the extraordinary gift of 
the Holy Spirit to Christians, in the primitive age of Christianity; and 
they have compared the phrase here with πνεῦμα ἅγιον in Acts viii. 19, 
which means the special gifts of the Spirit, and which in ch. viii. 20, is 
called τὴν δωρεὰν τοῦ Θεοῦ. But the objection to this is, that the sequel 
of our text contains a repetition of the same idea, once at least, if not 
twice, 

For these reasons, I prefer the interpretation which makes δωρεὰς 
érovpavloy the same here a8 κλήσεως ἐπουρανίον in ch. iii. 1, i.e. the 
proffered blessings or privileges of the gospel. The sense is then plain 
and facile : (1.) They had been instructed in the elementary doctrines 
of Christianity, φωτισϑέντας. (2.) They had enjoyed the privileges or 
benefits of living under a Christian dispensation, i.e. the means of 
grace which the gospel afforded ; and this is truly δωρεὰ ἐπουρανιὸς. I 
much prefer this mode of interpretation to any of the others. 

Kai μετόχους γενηϑέντας πνεύματος dylov, and have been made partakers 
of the Holy Spirit. 1 understand this of the extraordinary gifts and 
influences of the Spirit, which the primitive Christians enjoyed, and which 
were often bestowed by the imposition of the apostles’ hands. See 
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above, on ἐπιϑέσεως re χειρῶν, in ver 2. Γενηϑέντας is a more unusual 
word, in such a connexion as the present, than γενομένους ; but still, 
there are sufficient examples to show, that occasional custom sanctions 
the use of it in such cases as the present. 

Ver δ. Καὶ καλὸν γενσαμένους Θεοῦ ῥῆμα, and have tasted the good 
word of God, i.e. enjoyed the consolations administered, or the hopes 
excited, by the divine promises which the gospel proffers. Teveapivonc 
(as above) experienced, known by experience. Above, it is construed 
with the genitive after it; here with the accusative ; both according to 
Greek usage, although the former method predominates, 

Καλὸν... . . θεοῦ ῥῆμα, the divine promise, i.e. of good. So ΣΙ 137 
means, in Jer. xxix. 10; xxxiii. 14; also in Joshua xxi. 45; xxiii. 14, 15, 
in which last verse it is opposed to 7) “AT, promiee of evil, commina- 
tion. Kadoy ῥῆμα means, the word which respects good, i.e. the pro- 
mise of blessings or favours. So Paul calls the gospel, ἐπαγγελίαν Θεοῦ 
ἐν Χριστῷ, 2 Cor. i. 20. I prefer this simple method of explanation to 
all others. The gradation, mofeover, of the discourse is more percepti- 
ble, than if ῥῇμα be here construed as indicating merely εὐαγγέλιο», 
which would make the whole clause to signify nearly, if not exactly, the 
same as ἅπαξ φωτισϑέντας. 

Δυνάμεις re μέλλοντος αἰῶνος, and the miracles of the gospet dispensa- 
tion. The sense here given to duvdyetc is frequently in the New Testa- 
ment; see Matt. vii. 22; xi. 20, 21,23; xiii. 58. Mark vi. 5. Luke x. 13. 
Acts ii. 22, al. I apprehend that the writer refers here to those extra- 
ordinary, miraculous occurrences, which took place in confirmation of 
Christianity; viz. such as are adverted to in ch. ii. 4. The phrase, 
δυνάμεις μέλλοντος αἰῶνος, differs from the preceding μετόχους . .- - 
πνεύματος ἁγίον, in this respect, viz. that the latter relates to the spectal 
gifts and influences of the Spirit, bestowed ἐπ general upon the primitive 
disciples; while the former refers particularly to miracles of the highest 
order, which afforded peculiar proof that Christianity was a divine 
religion, and which are appealed to as such in ch.ii.4. In regard to 
μέλλοντος αἰῶνος, see On οἰκουμένην μέλλουσαν, in ch. it. 5. 

Thus interpreted, there is a regular gradation in the whole passage. 
(1.) They had been taught the principles or doctrines of Christianity. 
(2.) They had enjoyed the privileges or means of grace, which the new 
religion afforded. (3.) They had experienced, in general, vartous 
gifts and graces bestowed by the Spirit. (4.) They had cherished the 
hopes which the promises of the gospel inspire. (5.‘ They had witnessed, 
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(aud perhaps he means to say, that some of them had experienced,) those 
special miraculous powers, by which the gospel was fully shown to be a 
religion from God; compare ch, it. 4. Thus they had the fullest evidence, 
internal and external, of the divine origin and nature of the Christian 
religion. Consequently, if they apostatized from it, there remained no. 
hope of their recovery. 

Ver. 6. Kai παραπεσόντας, and have fallen away, have made defection 
from, viz. from the gospel, or from all the experience and evidence 
before mentioned ; παραπίπτω governing the genitive. The connexion. 
stands thus, ᾿Αδύνατον yap τοὺς ἅπαξ φωτισϑέντας .. . . γευσαμένους re 

. καὶ yernSévrac.... καὶ yevouptvove . .. . καὶ παραπεσόντας. In 
compound verbs, παρὰ is often taken to denote deterioration; 6. g. 
καραφρωνεῖν, desipere ; παραλογίζεσθϑαι, male ratiocinari; παραρνϑμίξειν, 
deformare; 80 παρατίπτειν, deficere ab. The falling away or defection, 
which is here meant, is a renunciation of Christianity, and a return to 
Judaism. This implies, of course, a return to a state of active enmity 
and hostility to the Christian religion. 

Πάλιν ἀνακαινΐίζειν εἰς μετάνοιαν, again to be renewed by repentance. 
Πάλιν belongs to ἀνακαινίζειν, not only by common usage in respect to 
the position of the adverb when placed immediately before the verb. 
which it qualifies, but the sense here requires it. The writer does not 
mean to say, ‘‘ Those who have a second time fallen away; but, that 
those who fall away cannot be again, or a second time, brought to repent- 
ance. Drusius, Cappell, Abresch, and others, take ἀνακαινίζειν here in 
the passive sense, 88 equivalent to ανακαινίζεσϑαι; and construe it, in 
connexion with what precedes, in this manner ; “ It is impossible for those 
who have been once instructed, &c. to be renewed to repentance.” The 
simple grammatical construction of ἀνακαινίζειν, as it now stands in the 
active voice, is thus; “ It is impossible again to renew by repentance 
those who have been once instructed,” &c. If the latter method of con- 
strueing the sentence be adopted, who is the subject of the verb ἀνακαι- 
γίζειν Ὁ i.e. who is the agent that is to produce this renovation? [8 it 
God, i. e. the Holy Spirit, or Paul, or others? Brettschneider (Lex.) 
understands the word in an active sense, and supposes that Christian 
teachers are the agents to whom the writer refers. Storr renders it inde- 
finitely, ““ Man kann unmdglich wieder bessern,” one cannot possibly 
produce another amendment. But, instead of saying one cannot, in this 
case, I ehould prefer understanding ἀνακαινίζειν in an impersonal sense, 
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and rendering it in English by our passive verb: since many verbs used 
impersonally convey a passive sense. See Heb. Gram. ἃ 190. 2. note 1, 2. 

There is still another construction which may be made of the passage, 
and which is a very common Greek one; viz. πάλε» ἀνακαινίζειν rove ἅταξ 
φωτισϑέντας . . - . καὶ παραπεσόντας, ἀδύνατον, to renew, OF, the renewal 
of, persons once instructed ... . and who have apostatized, is impossible. 
In this case, the infinitive ἀνακαινέζειν is used as a noun, and makes the 
subject of the proposition. This would afford the same sense as that 
which was last suggested above. 

Εἰς μετάνοιαν, by repentance ; so Chrysostom, Erasmus, and others. 
Eic, with the accusative, often signifies the instrument or means. If it 
be construed otherwise, (as in the version which I have made,) the sense 
will be “ To renew them, so that they will repent.” See Excursvs XII. 

᾿Ανασταυροῦντας ἑαυτοῖς τὸν νἱὸν τοῦ Θεοῦ, since they have crucified for 
themselves the Son of God. Chrysostom construes ἀνασταυροῦντας 83 
meaning πάλιν στανροῦντας ; and so our English translators, and many 
others. But this is not conformable to common Greek usage. ‘Ava, 0 
composition, merely augments the intensity of a verb, if, indeed, it pro- 
duces any effect upon its signification ; for oftentimes it does not, e. δ’ 
ἀναζητεῖν, dvaxpivay, ἀναϑεωρεῖν, ἀναπληρόειν, &c. That the word in 
question is to be figuratively taken, is plain from the nature of the case. 
Actual physical crucifixion is out of the question. It means, then, (0 
treat with the greatest tynominy and contempt. 

But what does ἑαντοῖς mean? It is susceptible of two interpretations. 
(1.) As dativus incommodi, i. 6. to their own hurt, shame, §c. So Storr. 
See Winer’s New. Test. Gram. § 24.2.5. (2.) It may be constructed 
as Hebrew pronouns in the dative frequently are, viz. as pleonastic ; 8. δ. 
72°72, go for thyself, 1. e. go; Ὁ ὍΣ, he has fled for himself, i. e. he 
has fled; Heb. Gram. § 210. 3. I incline to the latter mode of exple- 
nation. Perhaps the shade of idea is, ‘‘ Crucifying, so far as they are 
concerned,” or, ““ Themselves being concerned in the transaction of 
crucifying.” ; 

Kai xapadecypariZovrac, and exposed him to public shame ; compare 
Matt. i. 19. By renouncing their adherence to Christianity, they would 
openly declare their belief that Christ was only an impostor, and, of 
course, that he suffered justly as a malefactor. By returning again to 
Judaism, they would approve of what the Jews had done; and thus they 
would, as it were, crucify Christ, and expose him to be treated by unbe- 
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levers with scorn and contumely. Every one knows, that an apostate 
from a good cause gives new occasion, by the act of apostacy, for the 
enemies of that cause to utter all the malignity of their hearts against it. 
In this sense, apostates expose the Saviour to public infamy, when they 
renounce all regard for him, and join with those who view him as an 
impostor and a malefactor. 

The two participles, ἀναταυροῦντας .... καὶ παραδειγματίζοντας, I 
regard, as grammatically connected with the preceding ones thus: rove 
ἅκαξ φωτισϑέντας .... καὶ παραπεσόντας .... ἀναφξαυροῦντας .... καὶ 
παραδειγματίζοντας ; the two latter words being in apposition with the 
preceding participles, and added for the sake of giving intensity to the 
whole description. On this account, καὶ is omitted before ἀναφαυροῦντας. 

Ver. 7. Γῆ yap .... ὑετὸν, now the earth, which drinketh in the rain 
that frequently comes upon it. Τῆ is used for land cultivated or uncul- 
tivated. Here it designates the former, as is evident from the sequel of 
the sentence. The image of the earth being thirsty, and drinking in 
the showers, is common in many languages. 

Kai τίκτουσα βοτάνην, and produceth fruits. Tixrovoa is often 
applied, by classical writers, to the production of fruits. Bordyny, like 
the Hebrew δ» means, any kind of grain, any produce of vegetation, 
which is fitted for the service of man. But this use is Hebraistic. By 
classic usage, βοτάνη means, herbage, or vegetation, not including 
bread-corn, | 

“EvSerov ἐκείνοις δὶ duc γεωργεῖται, useful to those on account of whom 
tt is cultivated. “EvSeroy means, in its primary sense, well situated, 
well located ; e. g. it is applied to a convenient harbour for ships, &c. 
Useful, appropriate, &c. are secondary meanings, which the word 
frequently has. Al οὖς, on account of whom. That this is the usual 
signification of διὰ with the accusative, all will acknowledge; and as the 
sense demands no departure here from the usual construction, it is better 
to retain it, than to translate by whom. 

Μεταλαμβάνει εὐλογίας ἀπὸ τοῦ Θεοῦ, literally, recetveth blessings from 
God. But what is the meaning of this? Is it, that the earth is, when 
thus fruitful, contemplated with satisfaction or complacency by its 
Creator? Or, does it mean, ‘ The earth which thus produces useful 
fruits, is rendered still more fruitful by Divine beneficence?” The latter 
seems better to accord with the Hebrew idiom. E.g. when Jacob 
approaches Isaac, clad in Esau’s perfumed garments, Isaac says, The 
odour of my son, is like the odour of a field which God has blessed, 
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i.e. of a fruitful field, with blossoming herbage. So, on the contrary 
the curse of the earth, in Gen. iii. 17, is explained in ver. 18, by adding, 
‘‘ Thorns and thistles shall it bring forth unto thee.” In Mark xi. 14, 
our Saviour says of the barren fig-tree, “ Let no one ever henceforth eat 
any fruit of thee ;” to which Peter afterwards alluding, says, “ Lo! the 
fig-tree which thou didst curse,”” Mark xi. 21. In 2 Cor. ix. 6, Paul 
says, “" He who soweth, ἐπ' εὐλογίαις, bountifully, shall reap, ἐπ᾽ εὐλογίαις, 
bountifally.” Agreeably to this idiom, the phrase in question might be 
explained, is rendered still more fertile, or productive, by God. But, 
although most commentators of note have adopted such an interpre. 
tation, I hesitate to receive it; and this, because the metaphor thus 
explained does not seem well adapted to the object for which it is used. 
The image of the fruitful earth is designed to signify, ‘‘ Christians who 
bring forth fruits under divine cultivation.” Supposing, then, that such 
Christians are here designated, (as plainly is the case,) does the writer 
mean merely to say, in addition, that they will be rendered still more 
fruitful in good works? Or does he mean to say, that when they thrive 
under the cultivation which they enjoy, they will obtain divine approba- 
tion and complacency? 1 incline to the latter interpretation, as tending 
more directly to exhibit the object which the apostle has in view. 

Moreover, the antithesis, in ver. 8, presents the image of displeasure, 
of punishment. Consequently, the image of complacency, of reward, it 
presented in ver. 7. I should, then, rather interpret the phrase, receiveth 
blessings from God, as referring to the complacency or approbation with 
which God regards the fruitful earth. The sense is similar to that in 
which he is said, in Gen. i., to have regarded all the works of his hands, 
and considered them as good. The increased fruitfulness of the earth 
would, indeed, be the consequence of the divine blessing; and may, by 
metonymy, be taken for the blessing itself. But the other method of 
exegesis seems more simple. I might say, perhaps, that it is rendered 
almost certain by ver. 8, where the earth, which brings forth thorns and 
thistles, is considered merely as κατάρας ἐγγὺς, nigh to a curse, i.e. in 
danger of one. Yet, if commentators have rightly construed, εὐλογίας, 
in ver. 7, as meaning fruttfulness, then κατάρα, in ver. 8, must mean 
barrenness. But the land is already barren, which produces only thorns 
and briars ; consequently it is not merely nigh to barrenness as a curse to 
come. As then the antithesis of εὐλογίας (vit. κατάρα) does not mean 
barrenness, 80 εὐλογίας does not mean fruitfulness. 

Ver. 8. ᾿Εκφέρουσα δὲ [sc. ἡ γῆ] .... ἐγγὺς, but the earth, which 
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dringeth forth thorns and briars, ts useless, and near to utter rejection, 
which will end in burning. Kardpa, exsecratio, maledictio, extrema 
atgue dirissima devotio. Such barren ground, producing nothing but 
thorns and briars, is not only useless to the owners, but is given up or 
devoted by them to be overrun with fire, and to have all its worthless 
productions consumed. The explanation of this phrase in our lexicons, 
and im most of the commentaries, seems to me plainly incongruous, as I 
have just hinted above. Is not the earth which produces nothing but 
thos and briars, already barren? How then can this earth be merely 
κατάρας ἐγγὺς, i. 6. (as they explain it) only near to barrenness? The 
method of interpretation above proposed, avoids this incongruity, and 
adopts a more easy and natural explanation, Such earth is (1.) Use- 
less, ἀδόκιμος, deserving reprobation. (2.) An object of execration, or 
nigh to be given up to the flames, which at last will consume all its 
worthless productions ; i. e. when the owner of such barren ground has 
made the experiment long enough to see what its qualities are, (éoxi- 
pace,) and finds it to be barren, then he considers it as ἀδόκιμος, proved 
to be worthless after trial, to be condemned, and determines speedily 
to abandon it (κατάρας ἐγγὺς,) and to subject it to the flames. ‘He τὸ 
τέλος εἰς καῦσιν, which [κατάρα] will end in [will be accomplished or 
completed by] burning. Ele καῦσιν is a Hebraism, corresponding to the 
use of the infinitive nominascens, with the prefix », Heb. Gram. sec. 
200.3. So Isa. xliv. 15, WI) ...... MM, LXX. ἵνα ἦ ..... ale καῦ- 
σιν' and it shall be burned. This mode of interpretation represents the 
execration of barren land, (κατάρα,) as ending in καῦσις ; which agrees 
with fact. 

Others refer $c to γῇ, i. 6. the end of which land is burning. But I 
prefer the grammatical antecedent, κατάρα. 

Thus construed, the whole affords a very striking image of the condition 
of the Hebrews. ‘‘ You,” the writer says, “" are enjoying abundant 
Means of spiritaal improvement. If you act in a manner worthy of 
such privileges, God will approve and bless. But if you disobey the 
gospel, and become wholly unfruitful in respect to Christian graces, then 
you are exposed to final rejection and endless punishment. The doom 
of all apostates is near, and the sequel will be tremendous.” 

But lest what he had now said might wear the appearance of too much 
severity, and seem to imply a great degree of distrust, or want of confi- 
dence, in respect to those whom he addressed, the writer proceeds to 
thow what is the real state of his feelings towards them, end that he 
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has, out of affection for them, and solicitude for their highest welfare, 
so plaiily and fully set before them the danger to which they were 
exposed. 

Ver. 9. HeweiopeBa δὲ. . . λαλοῦμεν, but we confidently hope for 
better things respecting you, beloved, even those connected with sal- 
vation, although we thus speak. Kpeirrova [i. 6. πράγματα] I under- 
stand as referring to what had just been said, in which the conduct and 
the doom of apostates had been represented. πΠεκείσμεθα cpetrrova 
then means, “I confidently hope that you will neither imitate the con- 
duct, nor undergo the doom, of apostates, whose end is εἰς καῦσιν." 

"Exépeva σωτηρίας, literally, near to, conjoined with, salvation. The 
form of expression appears as if it were designed to correspond with 
the preceding κατάρας ἐγγὺς ; i. 6. a8 apostates are κατάρας éyyvec, 80 
those who persevere in maintaining the true religion are ἐχόμενοι ewrq- 
ρίας ; i.e. their salvation is at hand, their time of deliverance from 
trials, and their season of reward is certain, and will not be long pro- 
tracted. To refer σωτηρίας here merely to the temporal safety of be- 
lieving Hebrews, seems to me very foreign to the object of the wniter; 
although some critics of note have done this. 

Ver. 10. Οὐ γὰρ ἄδικος ὁ Θεὸς, for God is not unkind, or, God ts 
kind. The apposite of ἄδικος, is δικαιος, which, among other meanings, 
not unfrequently bears that of kind, benevolent, indulgent, merciful ; 
see Matt. i. 19. John xvii. 25. 1 John i. 9. 80 in Hebrew, P'S 
and ΠΣ often mean, kind, kindness, merciful, mercy, &c. "Acuo, 
therefore, may mean unkind, unmerciful, &c.; and this sense of the 
word is most appropriate to the passage. 

Τοῦ ἔργου ὑμῶν, καὶ τῆς ἀγάπης. Many codices, and most editions, 
read τοῦ ἔργον ὑμῶν καὶ τοῦ κόπου τῆς ἀγάπης. But Griesbach, Knapp, 
and Tittmann, omit τοῦ κόπου; which, however, is defended and re- 
ceived by many critics of good reputation. "Ἔργον and κόκος are not 
unfrequently joined by the sacred writers; e.g. 1 Thess. i. 3. Rev i 2. 
xiv. 13, But the weight of authority appears to be against the genuine- 
ness of κόπον here. 

Instead of putting a comma after ὑμῶν, we may point the phrase 
thus, τοῦ ἔργον ὑμῶν καὶ τῆς ἀγάπης : regarding τῆς ἀγάπης as sustain- 
ing the place of an adjective in respect to ἔργου. Such constructions 
are very common in the sacred writings, i. e. Hendiadys. The transla- 
tion would then be, your benevolent labour ; or (if this be more agree 
able) your labour and benevolence, which ye have exhibited. But, on 
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the whole, I rather prefer making ἔργον refer to the efforts which the 
Hebrew Christians had made, and ἀγάπη to the state of mind toward 
God which they had cherished. 1 have translated accordingly. 

Εἰς τὸ ὄνομα αὐτοῦ, toward him, i. e. toward God, or toward Christ. 
So ὄνομα is often used for person; e.g. Matt. vi. 9. John xvii. 26. 
Acts x. 43. John xx. 31. Acts iv. 10. So DW name in Hebrew, Exod. 
11. 21. 1 Kings viii. 29; iii. 2. Ps. xx. 1, et. al. seepe. 

Ainkovhoavrec . . . διακονοῦντες, having performed kind offices to 
Christians, and in still performing them. δΔιακονέω signifies, not 
merely ta supply the wants of others by pecuniary aid, and by alms, 
but also to assist them in any way by offices of humanity and kindness. 
In this enlarged sense, it seems natural to understand it here. ‘Ayiotc, 
Christians, i.e. those who were consecrated to God, or to Christ ; 
compare ch. 111, 1. : 

Ver. 11. Τὴν αὐτῆν ἐνδείκνυσθαι σπουδὴν . . . τέλους, may exhibit 
the same diligence, for the sake of a full assurance of hope even to 
the end, i.e. the end of life, or the end of their probationary state ; 
compare ch. iii. 6. Σπουδὴν, strenuous endeavour, diligent exertion, 
sedulity. The meaning is, ‘‘I wish you to continue active and benevo- 
lent efforts, such as you have already made, even to the end of your 
Christian course, so as to acquire, or to preserve, the full assurance of 
Christian hope. Πληροφορία and xAnpopopéw are New Testament and 
ecclesiastical words, not employed by the classics. Πληροφορία is a 
full burden or lading. If applied to a fruit tree, it would designate 
the filness or large burden of the fruit; applied to the lading of a 
vessel, it would denote the fulness of the cargo. Phavorinus explains 
tAnpogépnooy by πλήρωσον : and, in like manner, πληροφορίαν here does 
not appear to differ from πλήρωμα or πλήρωσιν. The meaning of the 
writer is, “41 desire that your diligence in good works should be per- 
severed in, so that you may continue to cherish a full or confident hope, 
viz. of salvation even to the end of life.” In this way, they would be 
most effectually guarded against apostacy ; for he who, on true grounds, 
cherishes the hope, which the Christian religion encourages, of future 
glory and reward, will hardly be tempted to abandon his religion, and 
exchange it for another. 

Ver. 12. “Iva μὴ νωϑροὶ yévnoSe, that ye may not be remiss, viz. in 
the discharge of your Christian duties. Νωθροὶ, tardi, segnes, is ap- 
plied either to body or mind, to external actions or internal concep- 
tions, 
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Μιμηταὶ δὲ τῶν διὰ πίστεως . . . ἐπαγγελίας, bul imitators of those, 
who through faith and patient expectation have entered on the posses- 
ston of promised blessings, i. e. who, after continued belief (sisewc) 
in the existence of those blessings, and patient waiting (μακροθυμίας) 
until the time of trial is finished for the possession of them, have at 
last realized the object of all their faith and patient expectation. Πίστις 
means here, belief in the reality of proffered future bleasedness, (see 
Heb. xi. 1, 2, seq.;) and μακροθνμέα the patient waiting for it, amid all 
the troubles and trials of life. Some make a Hendiadys of the two 
words πίστεως and μακροθυμίας, and render them patient faith. | 
prefer the other method of explanation, as communicating a fuller 
meaning of the apostle’s words. 

Κληρονομούντων τὰς ἐπάγγελίάς. Ἐληρονομέω, to acquire, to οδίαϊκ 
possession of, see on ch.i.4. ᾿Ἐπαγγελίας in the plural, in order to 
indicate promises of various kinds, both mn respect to temporal and 
spiritual good, the proffered blessings which the ancient worthies did 
at last enjoy. 

How directly it was to the writer’s purpose, to exhort the Hebrews 
to persevering faith, and patient waiting for future blessings proffered 
by the Christian religion, is too evident to need any illustration. Such 
a course would be directly opposite to that abandonment of faith and 
discouragement of mind, which led directly to apostacy. 

Ver. 13. Τῷ yap ᾿Αβραὰμ . . . Θεὸς, when, for example God had 
made a promise to Abraham. Tap, introduced in such a connexion, 
i. 6. between the proposal of a doctrine or encouragement, and the rela- 
tion of a fact which is to illustrate it, may well be explained by the 
phrase, for example; as it conveys the same idea in Greek, which 
these words do in English. 

Ἐπεὶ κατ᾽ οὐδενὸς . . . ἑαντοῦ, seeing he could swear by no greater, 
he sware by himself. Elye, could, poterat. Compare Mark xiv. 8. 
Luke vii. 42; xii. 4; xiv. 14; John xiv. 30; Lucian, Dial. Mort. 
21. 2, “ Concerning all these things, εἰπεῖν ἂν Exoun, 7 could speak." 
Elian. Var. Hist. I. 25, “1 honour thee ὅπητε καὶ ὅχτως ἔχω, in whatever 
way, and whenever 7 can.” 

Kar’ οὐδενὸς. The genitive, with κατὰ before it, usually follows the 
verb ὄμνυμι, when the object is designated by which a person swears. 
So sop. Fab. 68, ἡ μὲν otc ὥμυνε κατὰ τῆς ᾿Αφροδίτης, swore by 
Venus. The accusative with κατὰ, or the dative with ἐν. may also be 


-- 


used, 
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"Ὥμοσε καθ᾽ ἑαυτοῦ, Hebrew ἌΣ 12, Gen. xxii. 16. The formula 
of an oath of this kind, is found in Num. xiv. 21, 8 ΤΠ. So in Num. 
xiv. 28, mn ON) ὯΝ TJ; and in Deut. xxxii. 40, τον» ὍΝ Π, 
I live for ever. 

Ver. 14. Λέγων ἦ μὴν . . . πληθυνῶ σε, saying, I will greatly bless 
thee, and exceedingly multiply thee, i.e. I will give thee a numerous 
oispring. In Gen. xxii. 17, which is quoted here, instead of simply 
πληθυνῶ oe, the Hebrew runs thus, nay) py AW ADIN, [will greatly 
multiply thy seed; but in Gen. xvii. 2, it is THD ἽΝΟΞ FAR TQ 
I will multiply thee. The apostle appears to unite both expressions, in 
the quotation before us. The obvious idea of both passages is, “ I will 
give thee a very numerous posterity.” 

Miy, certo, profecto, i. q. ὄντως. Ἑῤλογῶν εὐλογήσω. . . πληϑύνων 
πληθυνῶ. Such a re-duplication is very common in Hebrew, where, for 
the most part, it denotes intensify, Heb. Gram .§ 199. 2. The fre- 
quency of it, in the Hellenistic writers, is Hebraism; but the formula 
itself is not without many examples in the Greek writers. E.g. Lucian. 
Dial. Menel. sub fine, ἰδῶν εἶδον. Xen. Cyrop. V. πείθων ἔπεισε. VIII. 
ὑπακούων ὑπήκουσα. Polyb. εὐχόμενος ἤνξατο τοῖς θεοῖς. Herod. IV. 23, 
καταφεύγως καταφεύγῃ. Diod. Sic. tom. I. p. 717, καταπέμψας ἔπεμψε. 
That intensity is designed in our text, is clear from consulting the con- 
text in Gen. xxii. and xvii. 

Πληθυνῶ is found in what is usually called the second future cir- 
cumflex, But verbs in A, μ, ν, ρ, have no other future; see Buttmann, 
Gram. § 86. 8. 

Ver. 15. Kal οὕτω μακροθνμήσας . . . . ἐκαγγελίας, and so having 
patiently watted, he obtained the promised blessing. Kai οὕτω, may be 
constrned as equivalent to καὶ τότε, vel καὶ ἔπειτα, and then, and after- 
wards. So ofrw in Acts vii. 8; xx. 11. Rom. xi. 26. Thess. iv. 17. 
Rev. xi. 5. Schneider (Lex.,) οὕτω, folglich, sonach. Schleusner 
(Lex.,) οὕτω, sic tandem tum demum, deinceps etiam. But I rather pre- 
fer the sense of so here, which means, tn accordance with the promises 
just recited. ’Exérvye τῆς ἐπαγγελίας, the noun being in the genitive ; 
for ἐπιτυγχάνω governs either the genitive or accusative; see Matt. Gr. 
Gram. ἃ 363. 5. 

But what was the promised blessing which he obtained? The same, 
I reply, which the preceding context designates, viz. the blessing of a 
posterity, which should become numerous. When Abraham was called 
by God out of Haran, and the promise of ἃ numerous posterity made to 
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him, he was seventy-five years old, Gen. xii. 1—4. Twenty-four years 
elapsed after this, while he was a sojurner in a strange land without any 
fixed place of abode, before the manner in which this promise would be 
fulfilled was revealed to him, Gen. xvii. 1—16. It was only when he 
was an hundred years old, that the promised blessing of a son, from 
whom should spring a great nation, was obtained, Gen. xxi. 1—5. The 
preternatural birth of such a son, was deemed by Abraham a sufficient 
pledge, on the part of God, that all which he had promised respecting 
him would be fulfilled, Gen. xxii. 15—18. Heb. xi. 8—12, 17-19. 
Rom. iv, 17—22. Other blessings, besides that of a numerous posterity, 
were connected with the birth of Isaac and the faith of Abraham, Gen. 
xxii. latter part of ver. 17, with ver. 18. These blessings Abraham 
did not obtain, indeed, by actual possession; but by anticipation, οὐπῇ- 
dent hope, and unwavering faith in the promises of God; compare 
John viii. 56. In our text, however, the apostle refers to the promised 
blessing of a son, which, after long waiting, Araham obtained. 

Ver. 16. "AvSpwror μὲν γὰρ . . . ὀμνύουσι, now men swear by one 
who is superior, i. e. men appeal to God, when taking an oath, as a wit- 
ness of their sincerity, and as an avenger of falsehood and perjury. 

Καὶ πάσης αὑτοῖς . . . ὁ ὅρκος, and the oath for confirmation makes 
an end of all dispute among them; i. e. an oath, that contesting parties 
will abide by terms of amity and concord agreed upon, puts an end to 
the disputes which had existed, the parties relying upon an engagement 
of a nature so solemn. An oath, then, is the highest pledge of fidelity 
which men can give. Αὐτοὶς is the dative after ἀντιλογίας, Viz. ἀντιλογίας 
[ἢ ἐστι] αὐτοὶς. 

Such is the custom of men, when ἀντιλογία, contradsction, questton, 
calling in question, dispute, is to be quieted. God has condescended 
to act in a similar way, for our encouragement, and to confirm our belief 
in his promises. 

Ver. 17. Ἐν ᾧ περισσότερον ...+ τῆς ἐπαγγελίας, on account of which. 
(i. e. because an oath removes all dispute or doubt,) God, desirous of 
showing those to whom the promises are made. Ἔν ᾧ, on account of 
this, see Wahl on ἐν, No. 5. Περισσότερον, abundantly, modo, eximid, 
insigniter. ᾿Ἐπιδεῖξαι, to demonstrate, to exhibit so as to prove. Kr 
ρονόμοις, 1. 6. Christians ; compare ch. iv. 1, 3, and 9, 

Τὸ ἀμετάϑετον τῆς βουλῆς αὑτοῦ, the immutability of his purpose, % 
of his decree ; for the will of God is the decree of God. 

"Epeolrevoey ὅρκῳ, interposed by an oath. Meowrebw means, according 
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to classical usage, fo act the part of a mediator, to be an internuntius. 
conciliator, between two parties. But here, this sense is impossible. 
God is not a mediator between himself and the heirs of the promise. 
The sense of interposing, then, becomes a necessary one. So the Vul- 
gate, interposutt yusyurandum. He made a μεσίτην (80 to speak) by an 
oath, interposed between himself and the heirs of promise ; i. e. he 
made an oath the means of removing all doubt or question, on their’ 
part, whether he would faithfully perform what he had promised. 

Ver. 18. Ἵνα διὰ δύο πραγμάτων .... Θεὸν, so that by two immutable 
things, in regard to which it is impossible that God should prove faith-' 
less; i. 6. since men’s doubts are: removed by appeal to an oath, God, in 
condescension to their weakness, has also made confirmation of his pro- 
mises by an oath, so that there might be no possible ground of doubt. 
But what are the two tmmutable things? His promise and his oath, 
answer almost all the commentators and critics. But there is room to 
doubt the correctness of this interpretation. The apostle in the preced-. 
ing context has mentioned two oaths of God, which have respect to the 
salvation of believers. The one is in the context immediately preceding, 
ver.13; which, in Gen xxii. 15—18, stands connected with the promise’ 
of a blessing to all nations, (ver. 18,) through the seed of Abraham, 
le. through the Messiah. The other is implied in Heb. iii. 11; where 
the oath that unbelievers shal! be excluded from the rest of God, implies, 
of course, an assurance of the same nature, that believers shall be ad- 
mitted to it; compare ch. iv. 5,6. Perhaps, however, the second oath 
is that by which the Messiah is constituted a High-priest, after the order 
of Melchisedek, Ps. cx. 4; and which had been twice adverted to by 
the writer, in the preceding part of his epistle, ch. v. 6, 10. This would 
best, agree with the sequel, in ch. vi. 20, where the writer recurs to the 
order of Christ's high-priesthood, and thus shows that it was at that 
time in his mind. Here, then, are the two immutable things, in which 
believers may confide ; viz. First, The oath that Abraham should have 
a Son, (the Messiah,) in whom all nations should be blessed, Gen. 
xxii. 18. Secondly, The oath that this Son should be High-priest for 
ever, after the order of Melchisedek, Ps. cx. 4. These two oaths it is 
impossible God should disregard ; and the salvation of believers, there- 
fore, is adequately and surely provided for. 

In this opinion, J find that Storr, for substance, agrees. 

On the other hand, to represent the promise and the oath to confirm 
the same, as the two immutable things, seems to be inapposite ; for th 
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writer here states, that what is sworn to, even among men, must be 
regarded as fixed or established. The more surely, what God has once 
solemnly declared can never be annulled. The éwo things, then, which 
are immutable, are the two different oaths, viz. that in Gen, xxii. 15—18, 
and that in Ps. cx. 4; to which the writer had repeatedly adverted. 

"loyvpay παράκλησιν . . . éhxicoc, we, who have sought a refuge, 
might have strong persuasion to hold fast the hope which is set before 
us. That is, God has made adequate provision for the salvation of all 
who prove faithful to the cause of Christ; and he has secured it by 
oaths, made at different times, and on diverse occasions. The certainty, 
then, of obtaining the reward promised to fidelity, constitutes a pow- 
erful motive to persevere, for all those who have sought a refuge from 
the power and penalty of sin, in the religion of Jesus. Παράκλησιν, 
in the sense of comfort, consolation, is common in the New Testament: 
but, according to the classical use of the word, it means, excitement, 
exhortation, persuasion, &c. This latter use of the word is common 
- also to the New Testament writers; and in this sense I understand it, 
in the verse before us. Consolation is not so appropriate to the writer's 
object here, as excitement, (Anregung, Schneider.) persuasion. 

᾿Ισχυρὰν means powerful, i.e. having great force, proffering strong 
motives. 

Oi καταφυγόντες, we, who seek a refuge. Καταφεύγω means, to flee 
toward, to flee to, to flee under, viz. a place of refuge, an asylum; 
which latter is generally designated after the verb. But here, of caragv- 
γόντες seems to be employed as a periphrasis, in order to designate 
Christians who are seeking a refuge from sin and sorrow. In like man- 
ner, σωζομένους is employed in Acts ii. 47. 

Kparijoat, to hold fast, to take firm hold of, to grasp with tenacity, 
Hebrews pttt. "Edwidoc, hope, here means the objects of hope, i. e. 
the objects of Christian hope, for which Christians hope, or which they 
expect; just as ἐπαγγελία, above, means, the objects promised, the 
things promised ; and so, often, in respect to many other words of a 
similar nature. Προκειμένης, proposed, set forth, is a word which was 
employed in respect to the ἄϑλον or prize of victory, in the Grecian 
games. This was said προκεῖσϑαι, to be proposed or set before the com- 
petitors. So, in our text, the object of hope, viz. future happiness 
and glory, deliverance from sin and sorrow, is seé before all Chris- 
tians, who are καταφυγόντες, seeking a refuge from their guilt and 
miseries. And the repeated oath of God assures them, that such ἃ 
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refuge is to be found, and also affords a powerful excitement to 
seek it. 

Ver. 19. Ἣν ὡς ἄγκυραν. . . βεβαίαν, which we have as an anchor 
of the soul unfailing and firmly fixed; i. e. which hope we are in 
possession of, ἔχομεν, and it will prove to us, in our troubles and dis- 
tresses, what an anchor of sound materials and firmly fixed will be to 
a ship in a tempest; i. 6. it will keep us from ‘‘ making shipwreck of 
the faith.” Many commentators refer ἣν to παράκλησιν ; but it seems 
to me quite contrary to the manifest object of the passage. Hope is 
often represented under the emblem of an anchor, among the heathen 
writers. ᾿Ασφαλῇ means, that which will not fail, i. e. like an anchor 
of good materials, which will not give way. Βεβαίαν means firmly 
fized, i. e. having a tenacious hold, which cannot be slipped. 

Καὶ εἰσερχομένην . . . καταπετάσματος, and which enters into that 
within the veil, i.e. which hope enters into the inner sanctuary, the 
sanctum sanctorum, where God dwells. Others refer εἰσερχομένην, to 
ἄγκυραν. The meaning, as I explain the passage, is, that the objects 
of hope are in heaven, where God dwells. The apartment within the 
veil of the temple at Jerusalem, was that in which the ark of the cove- 
nant was placed, and also the cherubim that shadowed the mercy-seat. 
There the glory of God appeared. This inner sanctuary was an emblem 
ofheaven; see Heb. ix. 1—I11.23; x. 1. The phrase ἐσώτερον του 
καταπετάσματος, here designates an image of heaven. 

The sentiment of the writer, then, is as follows: ‘‘ Hold fast the 
objects of your Christian hope. These will keep you steady in adher- 
ence to your holy religion, and preserve you, like an anchor, from 
making shipwreck of the faith. These objects of hope are heavenly in 
their nature, ἡ ἐλπὶς .... εἰσερχομένη εἰς τὸ ἐσώτερον τοῦ καταπετάσματος. 
Consequently, these objects are immutable, and so ἀσφαλεῖς καὶ βέβαιοι, 
like a good anchor.” 

Ὅπον πρόδρομος .... Ἰησοῦς, whither Jesus our precursor has gone, 
on our account. Πρόδρομος .... εἰσῆλθεν, 1 take to mean simply, that — 
Jesus has first led the way into the heavenly sanctuary. So Hschylus, 
Her. ad Theb. v. 217, πρόδρομος ἦλϑε, i. q. προῆλϑε. Theodoret makes 
an appropriate remark on this passage. ‘‘ The writer designs to increase 
their confidence by calling Jesus πρόδρομος ; for if he is their precursor, 
and has gone thither on their account, then ought Christians to follow 
after him, so as to attain the end of their courap, Theod. in loc.” 

The expression in the latter part of ver. 19, εἰσερχομένη cic τὸ ἐσώτερον 
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τοῦ καταπετάσματος, seems to have been purposely chosen as a periphra- 
sis of the heavenly sanctuary, in order to direct the minds of the 
Hebrews to the priesthood of Christ; of which the writer now proceeds 
to treat, after having suspended the consideration of it from ch. v. 1], 
to ch. vi. 19, in order to introduce matter of warning and encourage- 
ment. It was lawful for the high priest only to enter, through the veil, 
into the inner sanctuary. So Jests, as high-priest of the new dispen- 
sation, entered the eternal sanctuary above, making expiation of per- 
petual efficacy for sinners, Heb. ix. 11, 12, 22—26. 


Having just reproved them for the little progress which they had made in Christian 
knowledge, ch. v. 11.—ch. vi. 3; warned them against the dreadful consequences of 
abandoning the Christian religion, ch. vi. 4—8: and encouraged them to hold fast 
their faith and hope even to the end, as they had the example of Abraham, and the 
oath of God +o assure them of an adequate reward, ch. vi. 9—19; the writer now 
seturns to make the comparison of Christ as high-priest, with Melchisedek, whose 
name, in connexion with that.of Christ, had been already more than once introduced, 
ch. v. G, and 10. This subject he pursues to the end of ch. vii. 25; where he resumes 
the topic broken off at ch. v. 10, and completes what he had to say conceming it 
ch. vii. 26—28. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Ver. 1. Οὗτος γὰρ ὁ Μελχιζεδὲκ, now this Melchisedeh, i. e. the Melchi- 
sedek whom I have already named. 

Βασιλεὺς Σαλὴμ. Nearly all the Greek and Latin fathers held this 
place to be the same as Jerusalem. So Ps. Ixxvi. 2, [3.] ‘In Salem 
is his tabernacle.” Compare Gen. xiv. 18. The Zadelp, mentioned in 
John iii. 23, was probably a different place from that which our text 
names; if, indeed, Σαλὴμ is meant by our author to designate a place at 
all. Is it not rather an appellative? See the writer's own interpre- 
tation, ver. 2. 

Ἱερεὺς τοῦ Θεοῦ τοῦ ὑψίστον, Hebrew wy ON? 17d, Gen. xiv. 18. 
It was common, among the ancients, for a king to be priest also; thus 
uniting the two highest honours among men, in his own person. The 
Jewish kings did not do thus, so long as the race of David was upon the 
throne ; because the priesthood was confined to the tribe of Levi. But 
the Maccabees did it; Joseph. Antiq. XIII. 19, compare Mace. in the 
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Apocrypha. Among foreign nations, this was very common. In refer- 
ence to this double honour, Peter calls Christians βασίλειον ἱεράτευμα, 
1 Pet. ii. 9; and John, in Rev. i. 6, says, that Christ has made for nis 
followers a βασιλείαν, and constituted them ἱερεῖς τῷ Θεῷ. 

How highly the Jews of the apostle’s day estimated the honour of 
priesthood, may be seen from Philo; who says, ‘‘ The law of kingly 
office applies to priests εἰς σεμνότητα καὶ τιμὴν, ἐπ regard to dignity 
and honour, de Legat. ad Caium, p. 832.” In the same book, he 
represents the Jewish people as regarding ‘‘ the high priesthood to be 
as much above the kingly office, as God is more exalted than men.” 
All this serves to show, that the apostle, by exhibiting and proving the 
priesthood of Christ, not only pointed out the way in which pardon of 
sin had been effected, but also contributed much towards causing the 
Messiah to be honoured, in the view of the Hebrews. 

In calling Melchisedek a priest of the most high God, the scrip- 
ture designs to exhibit him as a true priest of the true God, maker and 
lord of heaven and earth, Gen. xiv. 19, 22. 

Ὁ συναντήσας . . . εὐλογήσας αὑτὸν, who met Abraham returnmg 
Srom the slaughter of the [confederate] kings, and blessed him; see 
Gen. xiv. 17—20. 

Ver. 2. ὯΙ καὶ δεκάτην . . . ᾿Αβραὰμ, to whom also Abraham gave 
a tenth part of all, viz. ἃ tenth ἀπὸ πάντων τῶν ἀκροϑινίων, of all 
the spoils (see ver. 4,) which he Had taken from the confederate kings 
whom he had discomfited, Gen. xiv. 14—16.20. Aexarn» agrees with 
μοῖραν understood. 

Πρῶτον μὲν ἑρμενευόμενος, βασιλεὺς δικαιοσύνης, by interpretation, 
[his name] means, first, righteous king. Βασιλεὺς δικαιοσύνης resem- 
bles the formulas, God of mercy, God of glory, §c. instead of merciful 
God, glorious God, &c. which are common indeed in all languages, 
but more especially in the Hebrew. In fact, the sense-put upon βασι- 
λεὺς δικαιοσύνης, in the translation, is the only one that can be put upon 
it; for what is a king of righteousness, in any other sense? The 
phrase, king of a nation or people, or of livmg beings, we understand ; 
but what a king of an abstract existence is, which belongs solely to 
menial conception, it would be difficult to understand. 

Ἔπειτα δὲ καὶ βασιλεὺς . . . εἰρήνης, and then he is a king of Salem, 
which means, king of peace. 

Ver. 3. "Axdrwp, ἀμήτωρ, having neither father nor mother, i. 6. re- 
corded in the sacred genealogies ; or, perhaps, whos¢ father and mother 
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were not of kingly rank. These words were applied literally, by the 
Greeks, to some of their gods; then figuratively, to those who were 
orphans, and to those whose parents were obscure and of low origin. 
Thus Livy, IV. 3, nullo patre natus,” respecting a person of ignoble 
descent. So Horace, Serm. I. 6. 10, ‘‘ nullis majoribus natos.”” Philo 
calls Sarah, &pfropa, probably, because her mother is not mentioned 
in the sacred records. And in sucha sense, the apostle appears to 
call Melchisedek, ἀπάτωρ and ἀμήτωρ. The explanation of these terms 
is to be found, (as one will easily believe,) in the word ἀγενεαλόγητος, 
without any genealogy, viz. of whose genealogy no mention is made in 
scripture. 

The Arabians say of a man, who has by his own efforts procured 
an exalted place of honour, and who is descended from ignoble 
parents, αἱ LI ι,. he has no father, i. 6. he is not named from his 
father, or derives not his titles and honours from his father. Michaelis 
prefers the explanation which this idiom would afford, in respect to the 
passage under examination. But the other seems preferable, on account: 
of the explanation which the writer himself has made, by adding, ἀγενε- 
αλόγητος. See Schleusner and Wahl, on ἀπάτωρ and ἀμήτωρ. 

Μήτε ἀρχὴν . . . ἔχων, having neither beginning of days, nor end 
of life, i.e. either, ‘‘ Whose time of birth or death is not related ;” or 
rather, ‘‘ Who, as a high priest, has no limited time assigned for the 
commencement and expiration of his office :” for so the Levitical clause 
leads us to interpret this expression. The Levitical priests were limited 
in their service; see Numb. iv. 3. 23. 35. 43. 47. (compare Numb. viii. 
24,25.) Ζωῆς, according to the latter mode of interpretation, refers 
to the life of Melchisedek as priest, i. e. the time of his priesthood. 
Ζωὴ is often equivalent in sense to καιρὸς ζωῆς, the season or time 
which one lives. The meaning of the writer then is, that Melchisedek’s 
priesthood was limited to no definite time, i. e. he was sacerdos per- 
petuus, a priest without limitation of office. So the Latins say, Dicéa- 
tor perpetuus, &c. 

᾿Αφωμοιωμένος δὲ 2... διηνεκὲς, being like to the Son of God, remain- 
eth a priest perpetually. The sacred writer, in Ps. cx. 4, says of the 
Messiah, that he is diy 15, Septuagint, ἱερεὺς εἰς τὸν αἰῶνα, 1. 4. 
εἷς τὸ διηνεκὲς ; and “then adds, ““ after the order of Melchisedek.”’ 
First, then, Christ is asserted by the Psalmist to be a perpetual priest ; 
and next, to confirm or explain this assertion, it is added, that he is so, 
according to the order of Melchisedek. The implication is, of course, 
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that Melchisedek is perpetual priest ; for this is a special point of the 
comparison. The apostle means to say, in our text, that inasmuch as 
Melchisedek is understood to have a perpetual priesthood, and since the 
priesthood of the Son of God is affirmed, in the hundred-and-tenth 
Psalm, to be like his; so it follows, of course, that the priesthood of 
Christ is understood to be perpetual, or that Melchisedek, in regard to 
his priesthood, was like to, or could be compared with, the Son of God. 

In respect to the object of this assertion, I apprehend nothing more 
is intended, than that the priesthood of Christ and Melchisedek was not, 
like that of the sons of Aaron, limited to any definite period. In the 
absolute sense, εἰς τὸ διηνεκὲς clearly is not to be understood. Melchise- 
dek’s priesthood terminated with his life ; so Christ's priestly and kingly 
office both will cease, when the work of redemption i fully accomplished, 
1 Cor. xv. 24—28. But in neither case is there any statute, which 
limits the specific time of accession to office, and of egress from it. Of 
course, the order of Christ’s priesthood, and that of Melchisedek, dif- 
fered greatly in this respect from that of the sons of Aaron, and was, 
as the writer goes on to declare, greatly superior to it. Dictator per- 
petuns among the Romans, for example, was surely a higher, or at least, 
ἃ more honorable office, than that of ordinary dictator ! 

Our English version of ἀφωμοιωμένος, made like to, does not seem to 
give the true sense of the passage. The apostle is not labouring to show 
that Melchisedek, in respect to his priesthood, was made like to Christ ; 
but vice versa. He is seeking to illustrate and establish the perpetuity 
of Christ’s priesthood, by comparing it with the well-known priesthood 
of Melchisedek. Hence, to say that Melchisedek was made like to the 
Son of God, is a ὕστερον πρότερον ; for Ps. xc. 4, compares the Son of 
God as priest, to Melchisedek. This, too, is the order of nature and 
propnety ; for the priesthood of Melchisedek preceded that of Christ ; 
it was something with which the Hebrews were already acquainted, inas- 
much as their Scriptures had repeatedly spoken of it. Of course, the 
apostle, in aiming to illustrate and establish the priesthood of Christ, 
(a priesthood that was recent, and not well understood by the Hebrews, ) 
would very naturally pursue the method of comparison offered to his 
view in Ps. cx. 4, i. e. a comparison of Christ’s priesthood to that of 
Melchisedek. ᾿Αφωμοιωμένος means then, not made like to, but like to, 
possibly, likened to, i. 6. heiny compared to. 

The whole passage, from ὁ συναντήσας in ver. 1, to τῷ vig τοῦ Θεοῦ, in 
ver 3, is plainly a parenthetic explanation, (a very common occurrence 
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in the writings of Paul,) thrown in for the sake of suggesting to the 
reader’s mind some considerations respecting the character and dignity 
of Melchisedek, which would be very very useful, in regard to a right 
understanding of the comparison that was to be made out in the sequel. 
Οὗτος yap ὁ Μελχιζεδὲκ, ὅς. in ver, 1, is the immediate nominative to 
μένει ἱερεὺς εἰς τὸ διηνεκὲς, in ver. 3. The construction of the whole 
sentence is thus; ““ This Melchisedek, king of Salem, priest . . . (who 
met Abraham ... and blessed him... whose name means, first, 
righteous king, and secondly, peaceful king . . . of a descent no 
where recorded, having a priestly office not limited, and being in respect 
to his priesthood like to the Son of God,) is a perpetual priest.” If it 
be objected, that the participles ἑρμενενόμενος, ἔχων and ἀφωμοιωμένος 
have not, like συναντήσας, the article before them, and therefore cannot 
be arranged in such a construction; the answer is, that nouns, parti- 
ciples, and adjectives, put in apposition, either take or omit the article, 
at the pleasure of the writer. E.g. ὁ Μελχισεδὲκ---βασιλεύς .. .. 
ἱερεὺς, in apposition. Then ὁ συναντήσας . . . εὑλογῆσας . . . ἕρμε- 
νευόμενος . . . ἀπάτωρ, ἀμήτωρ ἀγενεαλόγητος . . . ἔχων . . . ἀφωμοιω- 
pévoc—all in apposition with ὁ συναντήσας ; a mode of using adjectives 
and participles by no means unusual. See Gersdorf, Beitrige, &c. 
Th. V. Ueber die Stellung der Adjectiven, &c. In the translation, I 
have, for the sake of perspicuity, broken up the involved construction of 
the original, and made several simple sentences. See Excursus XIII. 

Ver. 4. Θεωρεῖτε δὲ . . . πατριάρχης, consider now how great a per- 
sonage this must be, to whom the patriarch Abraham gave a tithe of 
the spoils. Oé€wpeire, see, perceive, consider. Ἐηλίκος, of what exalted 
rank. ᾿Ακροϑινίων, in its literal sense,.means, summitas acervi frumenti, 
the top part of a heap of grain. It was usual to offer the primitie 
or first fruits to God. But as offerings were made to their gods, by 
the Greeks, from spoils taken in war, ἀκροθίνια came at last to signify 
in the Greek language, any kind of spoils, from which an offering for | 
the gods was taken. The Latins called such offerings, manubie. The 
word ἀκροϑινίων has the general sense of spoils here, and evidently 
refers to the spoils which Abraham had taken from the confederate 
kins, Gen. xiv. 16. 

The objeet of the apostle, in mentioning the circumstance here ad- 
verted to, plainly is, to exalt the dignity of Melchisedek. The high reve- 
rence which the Jews had for Abraham is well known. If now it could 
be shown to the Hebrews, that Melchisedek was superior to Abraham, 
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then the superiority of Christ, who is like to Melchisedek, is also ᾿ 
shown. Moreover, since the patriarch or head of a nation was reck- 
oned in the East as excelling in dignity all his descendants; 20, if 
Melchisedek’s dignity exceeded that of Abraham; it would follow, 
that it exceeded that of all his descendants—among whom were the 
levitical priests. It is for the sake of establishing this last point, that 
the comparison of Melchisedek with Abraham is introduced in ver. 4; 
as the sequel plainly shows. This being established, it would follow, 
that Christ’s priesthood, (which was like that of Melchisedek,) was 
superior to the Aaronical priesthood; which is the point that the writer 
designs to illustrate and establish. 

Ver 5. Kal οἱ μὲν͵, . . λαμβάνοντες, moreover, the sons of Levi, 
who obtain the office of the priesthood, i. e. who are constituted priests. 
All the sons of Levi were not properly priests; but only the descend- 
ants of Aaron. Hence, the writer adds, τὴν ἱερατείαν λαμβάνοντες. It 
was true, indeed, that the whole tribe of Levi had a right to tithes; 
Numb. xviii. 28—30; Deut. xiv. 22.27—29. But it is not material 
to the writer’s object here, to mention this. He is concerned merely 
with the pricsts; who, as descendants of Levi, were of course entitled 
to tithes. If he could show that the priests, the most honoured part 
of the Levites, who were legally entitled to receive tithes from the other 
descendants of Abraham, were still inferior to Melchisedek ; then would 
he show that the priesthood of Christ was of an order superior to theirs. 
The payment of tithes is an acknowledgment of superiority, in regard to 
the rank of the person who receives them. If Abraham, then, paid tithes 
to Melchisedek, he acknowledged him as superior in respect to rank. 

᾿Εντολὴν ἔχουσιν 2... νόμον, have, by the law, a commission to tithe 
the people. See the passages of the law just referred to. ᾿Εντολὴν, 
direction, mandate, a precept that gives liberty or confers a right to do 
any thing. 

Τοῦτ᾽ ἔστι .... ᾿Αβραὰμ, that is, their own brethren, although descend- 
ants from Abraham. ᾿Ἐξεληλυϑότας ἐκ τῆς ὀσφύος, a Hebraistic mode 
of expression ; 6. g. Gen. xxxv. 11, kings INY ὙΎΠΙΟ; Gen. xlvi. 26, 
ay NS, Ex. i. δ, et al. The Greeks used γεννᾶσϑαι ὑπὸ τινος, in 
such cases. The meaning of the passage is, the priests of the tribe of 
Levi, although descended in common with the other tribes from Abra- 
ham, yet have been elevated to a rank above them, and receive the 
tnbute of acknowledged elevation, in the tithes which are paid them by 
the others. 
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But why should the elevation of the priests above their brethren be 
introduced here? I answer, in order to show that the most honored 
part of the sons of Levi, the most honored tribe, were of a rank inferior 
to Melchisedek ; consequently, their priesthood was of an order inferior 
to that of Christ. 

Ver. 6, Ὁ δὲ μὴ γενεαλογούμενος ἐξ αὐτῶν, but he whose descent ts not 
reckoncd from them ; a periphrasis, by which Melchisedek is described, 
and, at the same time, additional intimation is given, that he was of an 
order of priests different from that of the Levites. 

Δεδεκάτωκε .... εὐλόγηκε, tithed [received tithes from] Abraham, 
and blessed him to whom the promises were made. Δεδεκάτωκε ἰδ ἃ 
Hellenistic word, being found only in the Septuagint and New Testa- 
ment. The meaning is, that Melchisedek received from Abraham ἃ tenth 
of the spoils; which was the same ratio with the tithes received by the 
Levitical priesthood. Καὶ τὸν ἔχοντα τὰς ἐπαγγελίας εὐλόγηκε, ἃ pen- 
phrasis designating Abraham, to whom God had made promises of great 
blessings : compare Heb. vi. 12—15. 

Ver. 7. Χωρὶς δὲ πάσης «.... εὐλογεῖται, and beyond all controversy, 
the inferior was blessed by the superior. ᾿Αντιλογίας, gainsaying, dis- 
pute, doubt, compare ch. vi. 16. “EAarroy here means merely tnfert- 
-ority in point of rank, office, or station ; not inferiority in regard to 
moral or religious character, which it is not the writer's object to bring 
into view, as it is not to his present purpose. Melchisedek was both 
king and priest: Abraham was neither; at least he is not called by 
either appellation. He was, indeed, an Emir, i.e. the head of ἃ com- 
pany of migratory shepherds, (Nomades,) and had a large number of 
dependants ; as may be seen in Gen. xiv. 14. Abraham is also called 
N'3), prophet, Gen. xx. 7; but he is not called 173, although he 
repeatedly offered sacrifices ; nor do the Scriptures call him 700, 
king. 

Kpeirrovog is the antithesis or correlate of ἔλαττον, and therefore 
means superior. Both adjectives are of the neuter gender, as is manl- 
fest from ἔλαττον ; but this gender in adjectives is employed to denote 
abstract quality, i.e. it is used in the same way as abstract nouns, 
which are very frequently employed, by the sacred writers, instead of 
concrete ones. E. g. Christ is the way, the truth, and life, i-e. he is 
the guide, the instructor, and the author of life, to men. So here, the 
literal rendering would be, inferiority is blessed by superiority, |. δ the 
inferior person is blessed by the superior one. 
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The apostle takes this as a position which will be granted by the 
Hebrews, from the simple consideration, that Abraham, by paying tithes 
to Melchisedek, of course acknowledged his own inferior rank. 

Ver. 8. Kai ὧδε μὲν . . . λαμβάνουσι, here, also, men receive tithes 
who die; but there, one of whom it is testified that he lives. A very 
difficult verse, about which there has been no small controversy. The 
literal sense of the words would make nothing for the writer's purpose. 
Of the natural life of men he is not speaking ; but of the duration of the 
priestly office. ὮΩδε means, tn respect to the Levites ; ἐκεῖ, in regard to 
Melchisedek. ‘Ode and ἐκεῖ may also be literally rendered, in this place, 
and, in that place ; which gives the meaning just proposed. But what 
is ἀποϑνήσκοντες 7 Is it the natural death of the body? But, in this 
respect, the Levites differed not from the king of Salem; both were 
mortals. In another world, too, they live as well as he, i. e. both are 
immortal also. Ζῆ, therefore, cannot refer simply to living in another 
world. Nor is there any ground for supposing the apostle means to 
assert, that Melchisedek’s high priesthood continues in heaven; as some 
have imagined. There is no intimation in Scripture of any such thing, 
in regard to any one but Jesus. I must therefore understand ἀποϑνήσ- 
kovreg a8 being used figuratively here, in order to denote the brief and 
mutable condition of the Levitical priesthood. The figurative use of 
ϑνήσκω and ἀποϑνήσκω, in the New Testament, is very common; although 
ho instance occurs, perhaps, where it has the same shade of meaning 
which it appears to have here. Schleusner, however, gives to ϑνήσκω, in 
1 Tim. v. 6, the same sense, viz. qui officio suo non fungitur. But in 
the verse before us, he construes ἀποϑνήσκοντες as meaning, mortales, and 
ζῇ a8 applying to Christ, not to Melchisedek ; most plainly against the 
context that follows. 

The word ζῇ seems to me, plainly, not to mean here, either natural 
life, or future immortality, but an enduring, unlimited time of priest- 
hood; and to designate the same idea as μένει ἱερεὺς εἰς τὸ διηνεκὲς, in 
ver, 3. A sense like this, viz. that of duration, perennitas, the word Jaw 
often has. If this be correct, then its correlate, ἀποθνήσκοντες must of 
course have the sense of short-lived, or deceasing, viz. as to office, or the 
priesthood. In this way, and in this only, can I make out any tolerable 
sense of the passage, consistently with the context. Nothing can be 
plainer, than that the object of the writer is to show the perpetuity of 
Melchisedek’s priesthood, and not that of his natural life; and by con- 
sequence, he would also make out the perpetuity of Christ’s priesthood. 
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To construe ἀποθνήσκοντες, then, as referring to physical mortality, and 
ζῇ as having respect to physical or natural life, is to quit the subject 
under the consideration of the writer, and resort to one which is alto- 
gether inapposite to his purpose. That (aw and ζωή, moreover, often 
denote perpetuity, perennitas, the reader may readily see by consulting 
Wahl's Lex. Jaw, No. 2, B, and ζωὴ, Nol, y. The word ἀποθνήσκοντες, 
then, by the force of antithesis, denotes, the reverse of this; and peren- 
nity, here, is not ascribed to xatural life, but to the priesthood. 

Ver. 9. Kal, ὡς ἔπος εἰπεῖν . . . δεδεκάτωται, yea, even Levi, who 
received tithes, was (if I may be allowed the expression) himself tithed, 
through Abraham. Ὥς ἔπος εἰπεῖν is very common, in the best Greek 
writers. It is a μείλιγμα, softening down, of an expression, which a 
writer supposes his readers may deem to be too strong, or which may 
have the appearance of excess or severity. It amounts to an indirect 
apology, for employing an unusual or unexpected assertion or phrase. 
It is very happily introduced here; as the subject itself is one which 
the writer did not intend to urge as capable of being scanned with 
metaphysical exactness, but only as bearing a popular mode of expla- 
nation. 

Kai, verily truly, imo, vero, profecto; See Wahl, Lex. καὶ, 2. b. β. 
Brettschneider, Lex. καὶ. 5, 6. 

Ver. 10. “Ἔτι yap ἐν τῇ copie . . . Μελχισεδὲκ, for he was then in the 
loins of his father, when Melchisedek met him. “Er: etiam, nunc, even 
NOW, Wlready, or, etiam tunc, even then, then. The meaning of the 
writer is, that at the time then present, viz. when Melchisedek met 
Abraham, Levi was ἐν τῇ ὀσφύϊ πατρὸς. Our English version, ‘“ He 
was yet in the loins of his father, gives a sense quite different from that 
of the writer; for the meaning of this must be, ‘ he was yet to be 
begotten,” i.e. he was not yet born. But the apostle designs to say, 
and it is appropriate to his object to say, that even then, when Melchi- 
sedek met Abraham, Levi already (in a certain sense) existed, and, 
through Abraham, paid tithes to the king of Salem, i. e. acknowledged 
inferiority compared with him. This is the very point which the writer 
1s labouring to illustrate. See Excursus XIV. 

Ver. 11. Ei μὲν οὖν τελείωσις oo... ἦν, further, if perfection were 
{attainable} by the Levitical priesthood Méy οὖν, or, μενοῦν, moreover: 
JSurther. Mev οὖν are often used as a continuative particle, merely indi- 
cating that the writer is advancing to another topic or paragraph. Οὖν 
is illative, in a general way; but when joined with μὲν, it should not, 
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usually, be separately translated. That a new topic is begun here, will 
be plain to every considerate reader. 

Τελείωσις, ἃ word very variously understood and translated. Some 
render it, accomplishment, viz. of the design of the priesthood ; others, 
sanctification ; others, consummate happiness; others, moral rectitude 
or perfection. It is best explained by a reference to corresponding pas- 
sages in the sequel. In ch. ix. 9, it is said, that “‘ the Levitical sacrifices 
could not τελειῶσαι the person who offered them ;” which (if we compare 
ch. ix. 14) appears plainly to mean, ‘‘ to take away the burden of guilt, 
and to render pure or holy the minds of the worshippers.” © Again, in ch. 
x. 1, it is affirmed of the sacrifices, that ‘‘ they could not τελειῶσαε those 
who approached the altar,” i. e. those who offered them; and by com- 
paring ch. x. 2—4 with this, it is plain the writer means to say, that 
“the sacrifices could not bestow peace of conscience—could not take 
away the burden of sin from the mind of the worshipper ; but they left 
him filled with apprehensions, that the penalty of the divine law might 
still be executed upon him.” Here, then, is plainly the τελείωσις, which 
the Levitical priesthood could not effect. It could neither purify the 
mind or soul of the worshipper, nor free him from the burden of his sins, 
or from the apprehension that they might be punished. Christ did both ; 
and this is the τελείωσις here spoken of, which he accomplished, and 
which the law could not accomplish. Chap. x. 3. 14. is very direct to 
this purpose. The writer, then, has explained τελείωσις, by the sequel 
of his epistle ; and in a manner altogether accordant with the object of 
his reasoning here. 

Ὁ λαὸς γὰρ ex’ αὑτῇ νενομοϑέτητο, (for the people received the law in 
connexion with this.) This circumstance is evidently to be placed in a 
parenthesis. Nevopodérnro, were subjected to the law, were put under 
the law. Such a construction in the passive voice is peculiar ; compare 
Rom. iii. 4. Ex’ αὐτῇ, on this condition, connected with this, or, under 
these circumstances ; compare Wahl on ἐπὶ II. 4, Ὁ. The meaning 18, 
that the Levitical priesthood and the Mosaic law are closely and insepa- 
rably linked together, so that if one is changed, the other must of neces- 
sity be; as the writer proceeds to show in the sequel. 

Tig tre χρεία . - « . «. λέγεσϑαι, what need was there, any more, that 
another priest should arise after the order of Melchisedek, and not be 
called after the order of Aaron? That is, ‘if the Levitical priesthood, 
and the law connected with it, accomplished all, in respect to purification 
from sin, and the giving of quiet to the conscience, which was needed 
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then why should the Psalmist speak of a priest, who was of an order 
different from that of Aaron, and who was yet to arise?” This would 
be unnecessary, if the priesthood of Aaron were adequate to the great 
purposes of salvation. “Er: any more, any longer. 

Ver. 12. Μεγατιϑεμένης yap ...- γίνεται, but in case the priesthood 
ts changed, there must needs be also a change of the law. Μετατίϑημι 
means, fo transfer, to translate. This sense corresponds sufficiently 
well with the intention of the writer, whose design is to show, that the 
priesthood of the ancient dispensation had been transferred to Christ, 
although on conditions very different from those formerly attached to it; 
and that Christ not only was a priest in fact, but that his priesthood, 
coming in the place of the other ancient priesthood, superseded it. 
Νόμον here means, the Jewish dispensation, the Mosaic law. The 
change spoken of in respect to this, has reference to the fact, that all 
its ritual observances and its priesthood, (which were inseparably con- 
nected,) must be laid aside together, under the new dispensation. As 
Christ’s priesthood differed from that of the Levites, so must the law, by 
which it is regulated, differ from that which regulated the Aaronical 
priesthood. 

This conclusion is in itself so obvious, that the writer does not deem 
it necessary to produce any formal arguments here to establish it. He 
proceeds to show, that the priesthood itself is changed, by adducing 
facts and declarations recorded in the Old Testament. (1.) Christ 
sprang from the tribe of Judah, ver. 13, 14. (2.) He was to be a priest 
of the order of Melchisedek, ver. 15—17. Consequently, the law, which 
was necessarily connected with the Levitical priesthood, must also be 
changed. 

Ver. 13. ἘΦ ὃν yap ...... ϑυσιαστηρίῳ, now he, concerning whom 
these things are said, belonged to a different tribe, none of whom served 
at the ultar. Tap here connects the illustration or proof with the pro- 
position in ver. 12. It may, however, be translated but, with nearly the 
same effect. The reasoning, then, would stand thus: ‘ If the priest- 
hood be changed, the law must also be changed ; but the priesthood is 
changed, [i. 6. Christ, who is appointed to the priesthood, sprung from 
the tribe of Judah ;] therefore, the law is laid aside :’” compare ver. 18. 
and seq. 

Προσέσχηκε. Προσέχω means, to give heed, to apply the mind to, τὸν 
νοῦν being understood ; also, to give one's care to, to serve. 

Ver. 14. Πρόδηλον γὰρ ...... ἐλάλησε, for it is quite manifest ‘ha! 
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our Lord sprang from Judah, in respect to which tribe, Moses said 
nothing concerning the priesthood, 1. e. he gave the priest’s office to the 
sons of Levi, Numb. xviii. 6, and not to the tribe of Judah. The reader 
is left to supply, at the end of the verse, the conclusion of the syllogism, 
(which Paul very frequently omits,) viz. perariSerae οὖν ἡ ἱερωσύνη, con- 
sequently the priesthood ts changed; i. e. since Christ is high-priest, 
who was of the tribe of Judah, it follows, of course, that there must be 
a change in the priesthood; for none but Levites, under the ancient 
dispensation, could be priests. 

Ver. 15, Kai περισσότερον ἔτι ...... ἕτερος, and still more evident is 
it, (viz. that the priesthood must be changed]: if another priest has 
arisen, like to Melchisedek. Between δῆλον, πρόδηλον, and κατάδηλον, 
there is no important difference of signification. The two latter seem 
naturally to render the word somewhat more intensive. ᾿Ανίσταται, 7s 
risen up, viz. the high-priest in question, has already arisen or made 
his appearance, ἐς already extant. 

Kad" ὁμοιότητα, according to the likeness, in the similitude, i. e. like, 
resembling : ina sense like that of xara τάξιν, in ch. v. 6. 10; vi. 20; 
vi. 11, Hebrew, ‘137 y, Ps. cx. 4. Compare ἀφωμοιωμένος in 
ch. vii. 3. 

Ver. 16. “Oc ob κατὰ νόμον ........ ἀκαταλύτον, who was not made [a 
priest] by an ordinance of temporary obligation, but by an authority 
of endless duration ; i. e. he was not made a priest under the Mosaic 
law, which was ‘to be set aside, ver. 12. 18, seq. ; but by the oath of God, 
which is immutable ; compare ver. 20—24, and 28. 

Σαρκικῆς, fleshkly; hence, secondarily, frail, infirm, short-lived, 
temporary, quicquid caducum. So the Hebrew Wa, Gen. vi. 3. 
Ps. lvi. 5; Ixxviii. 39. Job x. 4. Isa. xxxi.3; compare also ἀσϑενὲς and 
ἀνωφελὲς, in ver. 18. ᾿Εντολῆς means here, the precept or command 
respecting the appointment of priests, contained in the νόμος, 1. e. 
Mosaic law. ᾿Εν»τολῆς σαρκικῆς is, then, preceptum caducum, a tempo- 
rary command, an obligation of a temporary, perishable nature. So 
ver. 12 and 18 require us to interpret the passage. 

Δύναμιν, authority, authoritative appointment. So Acts iv. 7, ἐν ποίᾳ 
wrdue; by what authority? see also 1 Cor. v. 4. Ζωῆς, perennitas, 
perpetuity ; see on ver. 8, above. ᾿Ακατγαλύτον, quod destrui nequtt, 
tndissoluble, hence immutable, imperishable, perpetual. As it is the 
antithesis of σαρκικῆς, the meaning of σαρκικῆς must be that which is 
given above. 
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That this interpretation of the whole verse is well grounded, follows 
plainly from the succeeding verse, (ver. 17,) which is adduced simply to 
prove the perpetuity of Christ's priesthood. 

Ver. 17. Μαρτυρεῖ yap, viz. ἡ γραφὴ, or τὸ πνεῦμα τὸ ἅγιον. The 
nominative, in such cases, would of course be supplied by the readers 
of the epistle. In the writings of the Mishnical doctors, the usual mode 
of appeal to the Scriptures is, WON3IW, i. e. guod dicitur, or, λέγεται yap, 
μαρτυρεῖται. The writer makes the ‘appeal to Scripture, in this case, to 
confirm and enforce what he had just asseried. 

The conclusion is now left for the reader to supply. In ver. 11, the 
writer had said, that the Levitical priesthood, and the system of law 
under which the people of Israel had been placed, were connected 
together. In ver. 12, he intimates that the connexion was 80 intimate, 
that whatever affected one would affect the other; and, consequently, 
that if the priesthood be changed, the law itself must@e. ‘“ But the 
priesthood is changed,” is the next proposition which he establishes, 
ver. 13—17. It follows, therefore, (and this is the conclusion which the 
reader is now to supply,) that the law is also changed. 

The writer proceeds to give another reason why the ancient law must 
be repealed, or rather be superseded. One reason just given above 
is, that the priesthood is changed, which demands ἃ corresponding 
change of the law. Another reason now to be given, is the inefficacy 
of the whole legal institution, in respect to spiritual pardon and sanctifi- 
cation. 

Ver. 18. ᾿Αϑέτγησις μὲν yap... . ἀνωφελὲς. There is, moreover, a δεῖ" 
ting aside of the preceding law, because it was inefficient and unavailing. 
Μὲν yap, continuative, (as often,) further, also, moreover, besides ; the 
transition being made to another argument, and μὲν yap showing that 
the subject is continued, and something more added to it. ᾿Αϑέγησις, 
rejection, setting aside, abrogation; a stronger word than ἀναλλαγὴ: 
Προαγούσης, literally, preceding, i.e. going before the Christian dis- 
pensation, i.q. the ancient law. ᾿Ασϑενὲς καὶ ἀνωφελὲς are words of 
nearly the same import here. Ασϑενὲς is said of that which has not 
power to accomplish any particular end proposed; and ἀνωφελὲς Is said 
of that which proves to be neither useful nor availing, for the purpose 
to which it has been applied. The meaning here is, that the ancient 
law, with all its ritual, had proved to be altogether incompetent to effect 
the τελείωσιν mentioned in ver. 11, i.e. the purification of the sinner, 
and that peace of conscience which is inspired by the well-grounded 
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hope of pardon for sin: compare ver. 19; and ch. ix. 9, 14; οἷ. x. 
1—4. The two words ἀσϑενὲς and ἀνωφελὲς increase the intensity 
of the affirmation. The epithet σαρκικῆς, in ver. 16, is of a similar 
nature. 


Ver. 19. Οὐδὲν yap ἐτελείωσεν ὁ νόμος, for the law perfected nothing. 
Οὐδὲν, neuter gender, is used here for οὐδένα, masculine, i. 6. no one; 
just as ro ἔλαττον, in ver. 2, means the superior person, i. 6. Mel- 
chisedek. To πὰν and πάντα are repeatedly used, by John, for πὰς 
and πάντες, and so of other adjectives. ‘Erehelwoe means, did not 
effect a τελείωσις, did not purify and pacify the consciences and 
minds of sinners. We have no one English word, which corresponds 
at all with the force of the Greek original; and we must therefore con- 
tent ourselves, either with a kind of literal rendering of it, or with a 
periphrasis, leaving the explanation for notes. 

᾿Ἐπεισαγωγὴ δὲ .... τῷ Θεῷ, but the introduction of a better hope 
[does].. "EreNelwoe is implied after ἐλπίδος, by the laws of grammar. 
The introduction of a better hope does perfect men, i.e. it inspires 
them with well-grounded hope of pardon, and “ purifies their con- 
sciences from dead works, so that they may serve the living God.” 
ch. ix. 14. ᾿Επεισαγωγὴ, superinduction, is said of one thing which is 
introduced in the place of another; e. g. in this case, of the gospel, 
which was superinduced upon the Mosaic law. "Ἐλπὶς κρείττων means 
a better source or ground of hope, viz, the gospel was a better ground 
of hope to the siriner than the law, Av ἧς, by which, by means of which, 
through which, i.e. in the way disclosed by the gospel, ἐγγίζομεν rp 
Θεῷ, we draw nigh to God, we have access to God. Under the ancient 
law, the high priest only entered the holy of holies, to procure pardon 
for the people. Under the gospel, the way is opened by Jesus, for all 
penitent sinners to ‘‘ come boldly to the throne of grace,” ch. iv. 16, 
in order to obtain the blessings which they need. ᾿ἘΕγγίζω is frequently 
construed with the dative, in Hellenistic Greek; see Winer’s Gram. 
§ 24. 4. Septuagint, Gen. xxvii. 21; Exod. xix. 22. 

Ver. 20. Καὶ καϑ' ὅσον ov χωρὶς ὁρκωμοσίας, further, since not wtth- 
out an oath, supply ἱερεὺς γέγονεν ᾿Ιησοῦς from the latter part of the 
following phrase, which is the antithesis of this. Ka’ ὅσον, in this 
case refers to κατὰ τοσοῦτον in ver. 22; and the intervening phrases are 
added by the writer, only by way of explanation and comparison. It 
difficult, if not impossible, to give the exact features of the original 
here, in any copy. The argument of the writer stands thus: ‘The 
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gospel is a better source of hope; for, as much (ca ὅσον) as the 
appointment of a priest, by an oath, exceeds, in solemnity and impor- 
tance, an arrangement to take the office merely by descent, so much 
(κατὰ τοσοῦτον, ver. 22) does the new covenant, of which Jesus is the 
sponsor, exceed the old.” ‘Opxwpocia does not differ in meaning from 
ὅρκος, unless it be, that the former applies rather to the act of taking an 
eath, being derived from ὅρκος and ὄμνυμι. 

Ver. 21. Oi μὲν . . . γεγονότες for they, i. e, the Levites became 
priests without an oath. Μὲν γὰρ often means, txdeed, in fact, verily; 
but here μὲν is only the sign of protasss. The Levites were priests in 
consequence of being the descendants of Aeron; Jesus became a pest 
only by special appointment, sanctioned by an oath, as follows. 

Ὃ δὲ pera ὁρκωμοσίας . . . Μελχιζεδὲκ, but Ae [Jesus, became ἃ 
priest] with an oath, by him who said to him, “‘ The Lord hath sworn, 
and will not repent; Thou art a priest for ever, of the order of 
Meichisedek,” Ps. cx. 4. Μετγαμεληϑήσεται signifies, fo regret, to alter 
one’s mind or purpose through regret ; and simply, to change or alter 
one’s purpose. 

Ver, 22. Kara τοσοῦτον . . . ᾿ἰησοῦς, Jesus ts the surety of a cove- 
want so much the better. On κατὰ τοφοῦτον, see above. διαθήκη 
(ΠΥ) means, covenant, promise, disposition, arrangement, testament; 
consequently, when applied to the ancient Jewish law, or to Cbris- 
tianity, it means, dispensation, economy. Kopeirrovog means, better than 
the ancient διαϑήκῃ ; i. 6. the hope inspired by the new διαϑήκῃ is 28 
much better than the ancient διαϑήκη could inspire, as the new éu- 
ϑήκη is superior to the old. “Eyyvoc, sponsor, pledge, surety. Many 
critics have supposed, that this word is chosen here, on account of its 
likeness to ἐγγέζομεν in the nineteenth verse; so that it constitutes ἃ 
kind of παρονομασία with it. However this may be, the word is alto- 
gether appropriate to the writer’s purpose. He had spoken of a betfer 
hope, in ver. 19. It was natural to ask, What is the ground, or secu- 
rity, that this hope would be realized? This is answered by the sssu- 
rance, that Jesus is ἔγγνος for the dispensation which supports it. 

The writer now proceeds to add another reason why the Levitical 
priesthood must be considered as far inferior to that of Jesus. As men 
in a frail and dying state are constituted priests, under the Levitical law, 
the consequence is, that the priesthood is liable to continual change, and 
must necessarily pass from the hands of one to another, in a short time. 
Not s0, in the case of Christ ; who, being exalted above the heavens, and 
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constituted high priest in the temple not made with hands, hath an 
immutable priesthood ; subject to no succession. . 

Ver. 23. Καὶ οἱ μὲν πλείονες . . .. παραμένειν, agatn, those priests, viz. 
descendants of Aaron, are many, since by reason of death they cannot 
be permanent. Asiovec refers to numbers consituted by repeated suc- 
cession ; not to the number of priests existing at any one time. Oarary 
is put in the dative, as signifying the means. The writer, doubtless, 
intends, that the comparison here shall be referred to the high priest’s 
office in particular; for he is all along considering Jesus as ἀρχιερεὺς. 
The number of priests, in general, is stated by Josephus to have been 
fifteen hundred. Contra Apion. I. 22. 

Ver. 24. Ὁ δὲ, διὰ τὸ pévery... . ἱερωσύνην, but he, because he con- 
tinues [ἃ priest] for ever, has a priesthood without succession. That 
μένειν here refers to priesthood, and not to simple duration of life, seems 
to me quite clear, from comparing ver. 3, (ad finem,) 17, and 21. The 
very object of the writer is, to show the difference between the order of 
Christ’s priesthood and that of the Levites. To say that Christ lives for 
ever, m the world above, is to say no more than what is equally true 
of the sons of Aaron, who surely are immortal beings. But to say that 
he continues ἃ perpetual priest, and that his office is therefore subject 
t no transfer and succession like theirs, is saying what is altogether 
adapted to the writer’s purpose, and perfectly accords with the assertions 
in the verses to which a reference has just been made. The reasoning 
stands thus: Jehovah has, by an oath, constituted the Messiah ἱερέα 
tic τὸν αἰῶνα; and because he is thus constituted perpetual 
priest, his priesthood has not, like that of Aaron, any succession in 
office. 

᾿Αχκαράβατον is altogether an appropriate word here, and more signifi- 
cant than αἰώνιον or ἀτέλευτον would be. The writer had just said, 
“The Levitical priesthood admits or demands many (πλείονες) priests in 
succession, because death is: continually removing them from office,” 
On the contrary, Christ being appointed to a perpetual priesthood, his 
office is here declared to be ἀπαράβατος, i.e. it demands or admits no 
transition to another, no successor in his place. Παραβαίνω means, fo 
pass over, to pass on; and, when spoken of an office, it signifies, to pass 
into the hands of another person. "᾿Απαράβατος is, therefore, incapable 
of transition ; which is the very shade of meaning that the writer’s argu- 
ment demands. So Theophylact and CEcumenius: ἀπαράβατον, αδιά- 
toyev, without succession. 
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Ver. 25. “OSer καὶ σώζειν. ... Θεῷ, hence, also, he is able always to 
save those who draw nigh to God through kim, 1. 6. approach the 
throne of grace (ch. iv. 16) in his name, or on his account, trusting in 
him as their priest and intercessor. Ὅϑεν, whence, i. 6. because he is a 
perpetual priest. Zee», to save, means here, to deliver from con- 
demnation and punishment. This the high priest did, in regard to God's 
external government over the Jews, when he went into the most holy 
place, and made expiation for the sins of the people. Christ, as a priest 
in the heavenly world, is able to do this; and to do it, εἰς τὸ παντελὲς, 
unceasingly, always, 20 long as there are any who need pardon, and 
who can obtain it. 

Hdvrore ζῶν, ever living, i.e. always abiding or continuing a priest; 
compare ver. 3. 8.17. 21.24. Ζάω, to live, to endure, to be perennial ; 
as frequently before. The mere continual existence of Christ is not at 
all the question here, but the perpetuity of his priesthood ; so that ζῶν 
plainly refers to his ever livg or continuing as a priest, in which capa- 
city ἐντυγχάνειν ὑπὲρ ἡμῶν, as follows. 

Ele τὸ ἐντυγχάνέιν ὑπὲρ αὐτῶν, to intercede for them, or rather to 
interpose tn their behalf. The proper meaning of ἐντυγχάνω 1s, to 40 
to any one, to approach him, to meet him, for the sake of accusing, 
defending, convicting, or delivering any person, or of transacting any 
business which has respect to him. Here, it is plainly in the sense of 
aiding, defending, or delivering ; as the preceding σώζειν clearly indi- 
cates. It means here, also, to do something, or to interpose, in such ἃ 
way as is appropriate to the priest’s office. But to intercede, in the 
sense of making supplication, is not appropriate to any part of the 
priests’ office under the Levitical law; at least, not to any which 
the Scriptures have presented to our view. The reader will search in 
vain for any direction to the priests, under the Jewish economy, to 
perform such a duty as priests; and all the testimony we have to show 
us that the priests did make intercession, is what Philo says of their 
duties, Legat. ad Caium. II. 77, p. 591, (edit. Mangey ;) see on ver. 27. 
Even the passage in Luke i. 9, 10, seems to indicate nothing that solves 
the question. We must, therefore, understand ἐντυγχάνειν here, in ἃ 
more generai sense, and refer it to any aid which Christ as high priest 
extends to those who approach God, confiding in him, ch. iv. 16. He 
is able, σώζειν αὐτοὺς, because he is a perpetual priest, ἐνγυγχάνευ" ὑπὲρ 
αὐγῶν, i.e. to interpose in their behalf, to procure for them such aid 83 
they may need. So the priests, under the Levitical dispensation, were 
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the internuntis between God and the people, and procured blessings for 
them, not only by presenting the offerings which they brought, but by 
inquiring of the Lord for them, or consulting his holy oracle. I acquiesce, 
therefore, in the general idea of ἐντυγχάνειν here, viz. interposing in our 
behalf, assisting ; and I believe, that all attempts to draw from the 
word any thing more than this, is substituting imagination for well- 
grounded reasoning. 


The writer, having now commented on the priesthood of Christ as compared with 
that of Meichisedek, and having also made some deductions from the nature of Christ’s 
priestly office as thus exhibited, which are much to his purpose, resumes the subject 
which he had dropped at ch. v. 10, and which he had first proposed in ch. v. 2,3. In 
ch.v.7—9, he had shown the similarity between Christ and the Jewish priests, in 
tegard to the power of sympathizing with the suffering, inasmuch as both he and they 
were sufferers themselves. But be did not intend that the doSivea of the Jewish 
priests should be predicated of Jesus in all respects. To guard against this, our author 
again introduces the topic here, and shows how far superior the priest of the new 

* corenant is,.in a moral respect, te the priests of the old. 


Ver. 26. Τοιοῦτος γὰρ ἡμῖν ἔπρεπεν ἀρχιερεὺς, moreover, such a high 
priest was needful for us. Ulpéww signifies, ordinarily, that which is 
becoming, proper, fit. But here ἔπρεπε seems plainly to be equivalent to 
τὸ ἀναγκαῖον ; as in Matt. iii. 16. Se Luther, sollten wir haben, we 
must have. So Ernesti, Calovius. 

Ὅσιος, holy, not merely WYTP here, but PTX, TOM, ODA); for moral, 
internal holiness or purity of nature is intended. “Axaxoc, harmless, 
qui malum non fecit, whose external conduct towards others correspond; 
With internal, ὁσιότης. 

᾿Αμίαντος, undefiled, has reference to the ceremonial purity which wa: 
peculiarly required of the Jewish high priests. ᾿Αμίαντος has here, how- 
ever, a moral sense, and expresses, simmarily and with intensity, the 
ideas conveyed by ὅσιος and ἄκακος. Κεχωρισμένος ἀπὸ τῶν ἁμαρτωλῶν, 
separated from sinners, i. 6. removed from all that could contaminate or 
render impure; diverse from sinners; unlike to them. It is. nearly 
synonymous in its meaning with ἀμίαντος, and is added (as is usual in 
such cases with the sacred writers) for the sake of intensity. 

Ὑψήλοτερος τῶν οὐρανῶν γενόμενος, exalted above the heavens, i. e. 
seated at the right hand of the majesty on high, ch. i. 3. Compare Phil. 
i. 9. Colos. i. 18. Heb. ii. 9; viii. 1. Rev. v.12. Matt. xxv. 31. 
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By these assertions, the writer designs to show his Hebrew readers, 
that Christ was, in all personal respects. exalted above the Jewish high 
priests. They were ‘“‘ compassed with infirmities,” but he was spotless; 
if they were ceremonially undefiled, he was morally so; if they were 
placed in an exalted station, he was infinitely above them, being like 
Melchisedek, king as well as priest, inasmuch as he was raised to the 
throne of God above the heavens, ch. i. 3. To finish the comparwon, 
he goes on to say, that, in consequence of his perfect purity, he needed 
no expiatory offering for himself, as the Jewish high priest did. 

Ver. 27. “Og οὖκ ἔχει .... λαοῦ, who has not, like the high priests, any 
daily necessity of offering sacrifices, first for his own sins, and then for 
those of the people. Many doubts have been raised by critics, about the 
meaning of καϑ᾽ ἡμέραν here, because they have supposed that the high 
priest officiated in person, only on the great day of atonement. But 
that these doubs are without any good ground, may be seen by consult- 
ing Lev. vi. 19—22. Numb. xxviii. 3,4. Philo, who was contemporary 
with the apostles, says, ἀρχιερεὺς, κατὰ τοὺς νόμους, ἐνχὰς δὲ καὶ ϑυσίας 
τελῶν καϑ' ἑκάτην ἡμέραν, the high priest, agreeably to the laws, makes " 
daily supplications and sacrifices, see on ver. 25. It happens im this 
case, as in all others of a like nature which occur in our epistle, that the 
deep and accurate knowledge of the writer, in respect to every thing 
which concerned the Jewish dispensation, becomes apparent, just in 
proportion to our knowledge of the usages which really existed under 
that dispensation. 

Τοῦτο γὰρ ...+ ἀνενέγκας, for this he did, once for all, when he offered 
up himself. ᾿Αναφέρω is like the Heb. ΓΙΌ. Προσφέρω is alto 
used in a similar sense. 

᾿Εφάπαξ, literally for once, einmal ; but, according to usage, it denies 
a repetition of the act or thing to which it relates, and so means once 
for all. 

Ver. 28. Ὁ νόμος γὰρ... . ἀσϑένειαν, now the law constitutes men 
high priests, who. have infirmity. Tap may here mean truly, indeed; 
but ‘the connexion is better kept up by the version which 1 have 
given it. 

“Exovrac ἀσϑένειαν, here means, those who have infirmity of 8 moral 
nature, i.e, who commit sin, who are sinners; so algo in ver. 2. 

Ὁ λόγος δὲ ὁρκωμοσίας . . . τετελειωμένον, but the word of the eath, 
which was subsequent to the law, {constitutes as high priest] the Son, 
who is for ever exalted to glory. Ὁ λόγος τῆς ὁρκωμοσίας is the seme 88 
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ὅρεος, OF ὁρκωμοσία in ver. 20. The writer refers to Ps. cx. 4. The 
word of the oath, i. q. the oath that was uttered. 

Υἱὸν εἰς τὸν αἰῶνα τετελειωμένον. On τελειὸδω, see ch. ii. 10, τελειῶσαι. 
I regard the expression as designed kere to convey, for substance, the 
idea of a state of the highest perfection and exaltation, which forbids the 
supposition that he can have such déo9évaay as the Jewish priests. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Ver. 1. Κεφάλαιον δὲ ἐπὶ τοὶς λεγομένοις, the most tmportant thing, 
however, in regard to what we are now treating of, ts. That κεφάλαιον 
has such a meaning as is here assigned to it, is beyond any reasonable 
doubt. So Suidas, referring to this passage, says, Κεφάλαιον, ἐκεῖ, τὸ 
μέγιστον. So Theophylact, on this verse, ἵνα εἴπω τὸ μέγιστον καὶ σννεκ- 
τικώτερον, that I may say the greatest thing and the most comprehensive. 
So Theodoret understood κεφάλαιον ; for he says, τὴν μεγίστην τιμὴν 
τελευταίαν κατέλιπε, he reserved the greatest honour until the last. Se 
Philo, τὸ κεφάλαιον τῶν ἀνδρῶν τῶν πολεμιστῶν, the head of the warriors. 
So the classic authors also, as may be seen in Schneider, and in any 
good Greek Lexicon; to which may be added, many of the most dis- 
tinguished among late critics on our epistle, such as Zacharice, Michaélis, 
Heinrichs, Storr, Dindorf, Schulz, Iaspis, and others. The context, 
also, renders it quite plain, that such must be the meaning, and that 
κεφάλαιον does not here mean, sum, or summary, in the sense of recapi- 
tulation or contents: for what follows is no recapitulation of what pre- 
cedes, but a new topic, exhibiting a different attitude or view of Christ’s 
priesthood. In the preceding chapter, the apostle has treated of the 
superiority of Christ’s priesthood, in respect to duration and succession. 
He has shown, also, that Christ was made priest by the solemnity of an 
oath, while the Levites were not introduced to their office by such a 
solemnity. The priesthood of the latter was liable to continual inter- 
ruption and vicissitude, from.the frail and dying state of those who were 
lavested with the office of priest; while the perpetuity of Christ’s priestly 
office was never exposed to interruption from causes of this nature. 
Finally, the Jewish priests were themselves not only peccable, but 
peccant men, and needed to offer sacrifices on their own account, as well 
as for the sake of others; while Christ was holy, and perfectly free from 
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all sin and exalted to a glorious state in which he was placed for ever 
beyond the reach of it, so that his sacrifice would endure solely to the 
benefit of sinful men. 

Thus much the writer has already said, respecting the nature of the 
office conferred on Christ, and his qualifications to discharge the duties 
of it. He now comes, in ch. viti.—x., to the consideration of the duties 
themselves, viz. the nature of the sacrifice which Jesus offers; the place 
where it is offered ; the efficacy which it has, to atone for sin; and the 
difference, in regard to all these points, between the sacrifice offered 
by Christ, and that which was presented by the Jewish priests. This 
topic, then, differs from those which were discussed in ch. vi. Kegé- 
λαιον, therefore, does not mean recapitulation here, although there can 
be no doubt that the word itself is capable of conveying such a sense, 
if the nature of the case demanded it. 

Moreover, from the circumstances just presented, it is evident that 
what follows is the Κεφάλαιον, principal thing, which belongs to the 
topic of the writer. The dignity of an office, and the particular quali- 
fications of the person who is to be invested with it, are thiegs which 
in their own nature are subordinate to the great end which is to be 
accomplished by the office itself. They are only subordinate means 
of bringing about the end of the office; while this end or design 
itself, must, from its own nature, be regarded as the principal thing, 
κεφάλαιον. 

᾿Επὶ τοῖς λεγομένοις, in respect to, ἄς. That ἐπὶ often has this sense, 
may be seen in the lexicons. λεγομένοις, present participle passive, 
means, the subjects now spoken upon or discussed. Τοιοῦτον ἀρχιερεὰ. 
such a priest, viz. as had been described in the preceding chapter ; see 
ch. vii. 26. 

Ὃς ἐκάϑισεν ἐν δεξιᾷ, x. τ᾿ A., see on ch. i. 3. ult. It is quite possible, 
that the writer, in using ἐκάϑισε here, may intend tacitly to introduce a 
comparison between Christ as a priest, performing the duties of his 
office, seated on a throne of majesty, and the high priest of the Jews, 
who, in the discharge of all the duties of his function, steod before the 
Lord. But 1 do not think the point clear enough to be insisted on. 
Thus much is clear, viz. that the writer means to show the very great 
difference between Christ and the Jewish high priest, by adverting to 
the fact, that the one is seated on the throne of God in the heavens, 
while the other only ministers on earth, in a temple reared by the hands 
ofmen. This last idea he proceeds more fully to develop in— 
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Ver. 2. Τῶν ἀγίων λειτουργὸς, a minister of the sanctuary, i. 6. of 
the adytum, sanctum sanctorum wp; ; in other words, the high 
priest of the temple above, having access to ὉΠ, the holy, or most 
holy place. ‘Aylwy may also mean, of holy things, i. e. ἀγίων ἀληϑι- 
γῶν, of the truly sacred or holy things in heaven. But 1 prefer the 
former sense; as the comparison thus becomes more direct with the 
Jewish high priest. Astrovpyog means, a public minister, qui publicis 
ofictis preest, vel. munera publica prestat. Says Ulpian, the Scho- 
liast upon Demosth. contra Septin., λεῖτον, ἐκάλουν οἱ παλαιοὶ τὸ δημό- 
σιν, what was public, the ancients called λεῖτον. The ending -ουργὸς 
comes from the verb ἔργειν, opero, officto fungor. 

Kal τῆς σκηνῆς τῆς ἀληϑινῆς, the true tabernacle, means, that which 
is spiritual, immutable, and eternal in the heavens; and which there- 
fore is called ¢rue or real, in distinction from the earthly tabernacle 
that was made by the hands of men, and was of materials earthly 
and perishable. The tabernacle in heaven is the substance; that on 
earth, the image or type. Hence the former is, by way of distinction, 
properly named ἀληϑινῆς, 1. 6. real, or that which truly aad perma- 
rently exists. 

What is intimated by this appellation, i is now more fully expressed. 
Ἣν ἔπηξεν ὁ Κύρως, καὶ οὐκ ἄνϑρωπος, which the Lord constructed or 
reared, and not man; i. 6. the true or heavenly tabernacle is not 
material, was not formed by human architects, but reared by the im- 
mediate power of God. Whether the writer means here to speak of an 
actual heavenly structure, having physical form and location, is a ques- 
tion which will be brought up by ver. 5, below. 

Ver. 3. Πᾶς yap ἀρχιερεὺς ...... καϑίσταται, now every high priest 
ts appointed to present oblations and sacrifices ; i.e. it enters into the 
very nature of such an office, that duties of this kind must be performed 
by him who sustains it; see the original proposition of this subject, in 
ch. v. 1. Δῶρα, oblations or gifts that were without blood; such as 
the first-fruits of grain, vegetables, &c. θυσίας, annals slain for 
sacrifice. Both were presented to God by the priest, who acted as the 
txfernuntius between Jehovah and the offerer. 

Ὅϑεν ἀναγκαῖον ...... προσενέγκῃ, whence, tt is necessary that this 
[high priest] also have some offering to present; i.e. if Christ be high 
priest, and if such an office is necessarily connected with the duty of 
presenting some offering, then Christ, of course, must present one 
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What the oblation made by Christ is, he tells us more fully in ch. ix. 
11---14, 26. 26. 

Ver. 4. The apostle proceeds to show the reason, why Christ is a 
priest in the tabernacle above, and not in that on earth. El μὲν γὰρ 
ἦν ...... δῶρα, but if he were on earth, then he could not be a priest, 
because there are priests appointed by law, who present oblations 
according to the law. The argument is thus: “ The Scripture calls 
Christ, ἱερεὺς εἰς τὸν αἰῶνα ; but this Βα could not be on earth, inas- 
much as there are already ἑερεῖς there, by divine appointment ; conse- 
quently, he is ἱερεὺς in the temple above, and must present his offering 
there. δῶρα means here oblations of every hind, comprehending the 
same things as dépa re cai ϑυσίας in ver. 3. 

Ver. 5. Otreveg ὑποδείγματι ...... ἐπουρανίων, the same who perform 
service in [that tabernacle which is] a mere copy of the heavenly [sanc- 
tuary.] Compare ver. 2, and ch. ix. 24. ‘Yxddecypa means, tage, 
effigy, copy, resemblance, imitation ; all designating the idea, that the 
earthly temple stands related to the heavenly one, only as a painting oF 
picture of avy thing does to the object itself. The heavenly oxi 
ἀληϑινὸς ; the earthly one, exapa. 

Σκιὰ, shadow, slight and imperfect image, sketch ; distinct from 
εἰκῶν, a picture completed, an accurate resemblance. It is also the cot- 
relate antithesis of σῶμα, body ; see Col. ii. 17. Σκιὰ I have construed 
as qualifying ὑποδείγματι, and rendered both words, mere copy, i. ¢. ! 
have construed them as a Hendiadys. The meaning is, that it is only 
resemblance, i. e. the earthly tabernacle is but a shadow, a mere tmper- 
fect effigy, of the heavenly one. Consequently, the office of priest D 
the latter, is far more elevated than the like office in the former. 

Τῶν ἐπουρανίων, i. e. ἁγίων, sanctuary. So in ver. 2, ἁγίων λειτουρ- 
yoc, i.e. ἁγίων [τόπων] λειτουργὸς, α minister of the holy of holies, 
or, of the most holy place. 

Καϑὼς χρημάτισται ...... ὄρει, for Moses, when about to build the 
tabernacle, was divinely admonished ; “‘ See now,” said he, “ that thow 
make all things according to the pattern showed thee in the mount.” 

Χρηματίζω means, to give oracular responses, or, to make communtor- 
tions to men in any supernatural way. It is spoken, actively, of God, 
and not of men. So Phavorinus, χρηματίζειν, λέγεται ἐπὶ Θθεῶν' τὸ ἃ 
διαλέγεσϑαι, ἐπὶ ἀνϑρώπων. In the passive voice (as here) it means, (0 
receive divine responses or communications, of any kind. 
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"Excredeiy, to complete, finish, perform, do, make. Φησὶ, viz. God 
saith, in Exod. xxv. 40: compare Exod. xxv. 9; xxvi. 30; xxvii. 8. 
Namb. viii. 4. 1 Chron. xxviii. 11.19. Acts vii. 44. The Hebrew word, 
to which τύπον here corresponds, is IVI, model, sketch, delineation, 
form. Τύκος means, model or form here; as it often does. “Ope: refers 
to Mount Sinai; for it was during the theophany there, that commu- 
nications were made to Moses on the subject of building the tabernacle ; 
see Exod. xxiv. 18: compare ch. xxv. 9. 40; xxxi. 18; xxxii. 1. See 
Excursus XV. 

Ver. 6. Nuvi δὲ διαφορωτέρας τέτευχε λειτονργίας, but now has he 
obtained a service of a more excellent nature; i.e. since he is not a 
pnest in the earthly temple, but in the heavenly one, he has an office 
[τόσῳ] διαφορωτέρα, [80 much] more exalted, viz. than that of the Levi- 
tical priests. 

Ὅσῳ καὶ. . . μεσίτης, as much more, as the covenant, of which he 
ts the mediator, ts superior [to the ancient one,] being sanctioned with 
better promises. doy must be understood in the clause preceding this, 
Viz. πόσῷ ξιαφορωτέρας, in order to make out the comparison which its 
correlate ὅσῳ implies, in the latter. Νενομοϑέτηται, ts sanctioned, i. 6. is 
promulgated and established with all the solemnity and stability of a 
law. The better promises follow, viz. in ver. 8—13. The imperfection 
of the first covenant, and the perfection of the second, is disclosed 
further, in ch. ix. 9—14; x. 1—22; xiii. 9—14. From these passages 
it appears, that the first covenant promised only external purification, 
and the civil or ecclesiastical pardon of an offender who complied with 
the rites which it enjoined; but under the new covenant, real pardon of 
sin by God is to be obtained, with purification and peace of conscience, 
the hope of eternal life, and union at last with the assembly of the 
redeemed in a better world. 

The sentiment of the apostle, then, in our verse, stands thus: ‘‘ The 
office with which Christ is invested as a priest, or his priestly function, 
is as much superior to that of the Levitical priests, as the covenant 
under which he holds his office excels, in the blessings which it pro- 
mises, the covenant introduced by Moses.” . 

Ver. 7. Ei γὰρ ἡ πρώτη . . . τότος, moreover, tf that frst [covenant] 
had been faultless, then no place for the second would have been 
sought. Ἢ πρώτη, sc. διαϑήκη, means here, the Jewish dispensation or 
economy. “Apeunroc, without ,ault, free from defect. The meaning is, 
not that the Mosaic economy had positive faults, viz. such things as were 
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palpably wrong or erroneous; but that it did not contain in itself all the 
provision necessary for pardon of sin, and the rendering of the con- 
science ul and pure; which the gospel does effect. See on ch. 
vii. 19, and compare ch. ix. 9—14. 23.24; x. 1—3. 10—14. The law, 
then, was not τέλειος, i. 6. ἄμεμπτος ; nor was it designed to be any 
thing more than a dispensation preparatory to the gospel. 

Ἔζητεῖτο τόπος, πὸ room had been sought, or, xo provision had been 
made, for a second, i. e. for a new covenant, or, the gospel dispensation. 

Ver. 8. Μεμφόμενος yap αὑτοῖς λέγει, but, finding fault [with the first 
covenant,] Ae says to them, i. 6. the Jews. The passage is capable of 
another construction, viz. finding fault with them, i.e. the Jews; in 
which way a majority of the commentators, with Chrysostom, have 
understood it, Μέμφομαι can undoubtedly govern αὐτοῖς in the dative; 
but still I prefer the other construction. The apostle says, “" The former 
covenant was not ἄμεμπτος." He goes on to prove this: but how? by 
quoting a passage from Jer. xxxi. 31—34. But what does this passage 
contain? Μέμφεται, says the apostle, i. 4. μεμφόμενος ἔστι, i. e. it 
affirms that the law is not ἄμεμπτος; for these two words are plainly 
connected as antitheses, by the writer. If so, then μεμφόμενος applies 
to διαϑήκῃ, and not to αὑτοῖς ; and so I understand it. If the ellipsis be 
supplied, it will read, μεμφόμενος αὐτῇ sc. διαϑήκῃ. In such a case, 
αὑτοῖς is governed by λέγει. 

In addition to the argument thus drawn from the writer’s purpose, I 
would also suggest, that the whole of Jer. xxxi., which precedes the 
passage quoted, is made up of consolation and promise, instead of 
reproof or finding fault. The imputation of defect, then, must be such 
an imputation, in this case, as is implied in the passage quoted. But in 
this, the declaration that a new covenant should supersede the old one, 
implies, of course, that the old one had failed to accomplish all the 
objects to be desired, i. e. it was defective. 

The apostle evidently understands the passage quoted, as originally 
having respect to the gospel dispensation ; nor can I perceive any good 
reason why it should not be so understood. There is the same objec- 
tion, that any prophecy whatever should be understood as having regard 
to this dispensation, as there would be to this being so understood ; 
consequently, there is sufficient reason why this should be understood 
as the apostle has explained it, unless we reject altogether the idea, 
that any truly prophetic declarations of such a nature can and do 
oxist. ᾿ 
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"Iéov ἡμέραι ...... καινὴν, behold the days are coming, saith the 
Lord, when I will make a new covenant with the house of Israel and 
with the house of Judah. ᾿Ιδοὺ corresponds to the Hebrew MT, and 
is used to excite the particular attention of the persons who are addressed, 
to any thing or subject. It is Hebraism, and not of classic usage; at 
least not in any measure so frequently employed in the classics, as by 
the writers of the New Testament. Ἰδοὺ is accented on the ultimate, 
to mark it as an adverb, and to distinguish it from ἴδον 2. aor, imp. of 
the verb εἴδω. 

Ἡμέραι ἔρχονται is equivalent to the Hebrew O'N2 OD’, which is 
used indefinitely for any future period, whether near or remote. The 
simple meaning of the expression is, ‘“‘ At some future period I will 

make,” &c. . 

Ἐαὶ τὸν οἶκον ᾿Ισραὴλ καὶ ἐπὶ τὸν οἶκον Ἰούδα, i. q. in Hebrew 
oe TW? Va, 1. 6. house, family, tribe, or nation of Judah 
and Israel. The meaning is, with all the twelve tribes, i. e. the whole 
of the Hebrew nation. Ἐπὶ τὸν οἶκον, i. 4. ext τῷ οἴκῳ, see Wahl's 
lexicon on éxi, No. 8. a. In the Septuagint, the passage reads, καὶ 
διαϑήσομαι τῷ οἴκῳ ᾿Ισραὴλ καὶ τῷ οἴκῳ Ἰούδα διαϑήκην καινὴν. 

Διαϑήκην is commonly employed by the LXX., in order to translate 
ΓΞ, The general idea of διαϑήκη is, disposition or arrangement of 
any kind, or in regard to any matter; from the verb διατέϑημι, to dis- 
pose of, to arrange. Hence, it is sometimes employed by classic writers, 
in the sense of fadus, compact, or covenant between two parties; but 
not so in the New Testament. Like the Hebrew J, (to which, 
according to the xsus loqguendi of the New Testament, it generally cor- 
responds,) it often means law, precept; even particular precept, as in 
Acts vii. 8, the precept of circumcision ; in Rom. ix. 4, ai διαϑῆκαι, the 
tables of the law, i. e. the ten commandments ; compare Deut. iv. 13, 
where FVD is explained by DDT MWY, the ten commandments ; 
compare also Deut. ix. 9. 1]. So. Heb. ix. 4, κιβωτὸν τῆς διαϑήκης, the 
ark which contained the διαϑήκην, i. 6. the two tables of the ten com- 
mandments, (i. q. TT" ma TY, Numb. x, 33;) and afterward, in 
the same verse, ai χλάκες τῆς διαϑήκης, the [stone] tablets containing 
the ten commandments. The general idea of law, precept, statute, is 
very commonly annexed to 2 in Hebrew, where the Septuagint 
renders it by διαϑήκη; 6. g. Exod. xix. 5, et al. sepe. Both in classic 
authors, and in the New Testament, it has also the meaning of last will, 
festament ; 6. g. Gal. iii. 15. Heb. ix. 16, 17. 
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Most frequently of all, is (2 in the Old Testament, and δεαϑήεη 
ia the New, employed to designate a promise, compact, or agreement 
on the part of God with his people, that, on condition of doing thus 
and so, blessings of such and such a nature shall be bestowed upon 
them. It comes, in this way, very commonly to designate the whole 
Jewish economy, (a8 we call it,) with its conditions and promises; and 
by the writers of the New Testament it is employed, m a similar way, to 
designate the new economy or dispensation of Christ, with all its con- 
ditions and promised blessings. Thus, ἡ παλαιὰ or πρώτη δειαϑήκη 
means, the Jewish dispensation ; and ἡ καινὴ διαϑήκη means, the Chris- 
tian dispensation. The idea often annexed by readers to the word cove- 
nant, viz. seutual compact, and ἃ quid pro quo in respect to each of the 
parties, is not the scriptural one. The meaning altogether predominant 
is an arrangement on the part of God in respect to men, in consequence 
of which certain blessings are secured to them by his promise, on con- 
dition that they comply with the demands which he makes, i. e. obey his 
precepts. Διαϑήκη, then, embraces both precept and promise ; and may 
be used for either, or for both at the same time, pro re natd ; and it 
often is so used in the Old Testament, and also in the New. 

In our text, διαϑήκην καινὴν means, a new arrangement or disposition 
made by Christ, i. e. one which has, in some respects, new conditions 
and new promises. 

Ver. 9. Οὐ κατὰ τὴν διαϑήκην, κι τ. Χλ. This clause is explanatory of 
the word καινὴν in the preceding verse. The meaning is, ‘‘ The covenant 
which I will make, at a future period, with the Jewish nation, (i. 6. the 
dispensation under which I will place them,) shall be different from that 
which I made, when I brought them out of Egypt.” 

Ἐν ἡμέρᾳ ἐπιλαβομένον pov τῆς χειρὸς αὐτῶν, Heb. 13 od ond. 
Χειρὸς, in the genitive, is governed by the force of éxi in composition 
with λαβομένου ; 80 ἐπιλαμβάνειν τῆς χειρὸς, to take by the hand, to 
lead, §c. ᾿Ἐξαγαγεῖν, to bring or lead out, εἰς τὸ being understood 
before the infinitive here. Both words together mean, assisted or helped 
to come out. This clause is added by the writer, in order to show 
plainly, that he means the διαϑήκην, which was made when Moses led 
the Israelites out of Egypt, through the wilderness, toward Canaan. 

“Ore αὑτοὶ οὖκ ἐνέμειναν ἐν τῇ διαϑήκῃ μον, because they did not keep 
my covenant. The Hebrew is, ᾿Ξ NN ISI ΠΡΌΣ “TWN, because 
they violated my covenant, i. e. failed to perform the conditions on which 
I promised to bestow blessings upon them. The Greek οὖκ ἐνέμειναν B 
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ἃ version ad sensum, but not ad literam. Mévw or ἐμμένω means, 
among other things, fo persevere, to be constant, to continue firm, or 
stedfast in any thing. The Greek expression, οὐκ ἐνέμειναν is softer 
than TIFT; and as οὔκ ἐμειναν conveys, for substance, the same idea 
as TDF, we may well suppose it was preferred to a stronger expression 
by the writer of our epistle, while he was addressing himself to his Jew- 
ish brethren. “Ore οὖκ ἐνέμειναν assigns a reason why a new covenant 
was to be made, viz. because the old one is broken, and because it has 
not been kept on the part of the Jews, and will not be kept, therefore a 
new one, on different conditions and with better promises, shal] be made. 
Κἀγὼ ἠμέλησα αὑτῶν, Hebrew DQ NVI *22N), (English Version) 
although I was an husband to them : Gesenius, ‘although Iwas their 
Lord; both according to a sense of bya, which is a usual one. But 
that the Septuagint have given a correct version here, and the apostle 


properly adopted it in our text, is very probable. The Arabic "τ; Sy 
(3 Y2) means, to loath, to reject with loathing ; see Castell Lex. on 


fag 


dx, In this sense, it is probable, 3 wa is used in Jer. xxxi. 32, and, 
as some think, in Jer. iii. 14. So Abul Walid, Joseph Kimchi, and 
Rabbi Tanchum, understood the word in ch. xxxi. 32; and in like 
manner many modern critics. The Greek ἠμέλησα means, to neglect, 
to disregard, to treat with neglect, and is, (like otc ἐνέμειναν) a 
softer expression than the corresponding Hebrew one, while it conveys 
for substance the same idea. The Septuagint, in their rendering of 
3 "n2y3 appear to have preserved an ancient meaning of the word 

, the correctness of which the Arabic is a pledge for, at the present 
time. 

The disregarding, or treating with neglect (ἠμέλεσα,) here spoken 
of, has reference to the various punishments inflicted upon Israel for 
their wickedness, instead of the blessings which they would have re- 
ceived, had they been obedient. 

Ver. 10. “Ort αὕτη ἡ διαϑήκη . . . κύριος, but this ἐς the covenant 
which I will make with the house of Israel, after those days, saith 
the Lord. “Ore but, so the Hebrew 13, Ps. xliv. 23; cxxx. 4. Job 
xiv. 16, al, The Lexicons are imperfect in regard to this word, Oty 
‘Iopajd, house of Israel in this verse means, the Jews in general, the 
Israelitish nation, for so the whole nation is often named, in the Old 
Testament and in the New. 

Διδοὺς νόμους μου ele τὴν διάνοιαν αὑτῶν, I will put my laws upon their 
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mind, Hebrew O32. For διδοὺς, the Septuagint has διδοὺς δώσω, 
meaning, I suppose, deeply infiz. This sense of δίδωμι comes from the 
Hebrew Wi}; see Wahl on δίδωμι, No. 8. Διδοὺς, like the present 
participle in Hebrew, is used for the future δώσω. To place or put 
laws upon their minds, of course means to inscribe or engrave them, 
as it were, i. 6. deeply to infix them. Kal éwi καρδίας αὑτῶν ixcypalw 
αὐτοὺς, and I will enyrave them upon their hearts, or, inscribe them 
upon their hearts ; an expression parallel to the preceding, and of the 
same import. The meaning of both is, I will give them a lasting spint 
of obedience to my laws, so that they will no more violate them as they 
have done; i. 6. the new covenant shall be distinguished from the old, 
by a higher and more permanent spirit of obedience in those who live 
under it. 

Kal ἔσομαι αὑτοῖς . . . λαὸν, and I will be their God, and they 
shall be my people; i.e. I will grant them peculiar protection and 
blessings, and they shall be peculiarly obedient and devoted to me. 
Compare Rev. xxi. 3, 4.7. Zech. viii. 8. For the meaning of the 
Hebrew idiom, εἰς Θεὸν and εἰς λαὸν, see on Heb. i. 5. 

Ver. 11, Kal ob μὴ διδάξουσιν .... κύριον, no one shall teach his own 
fellow-citizen, nor any one his brother, saying, Know the Lord. Fot 
τὸν πολίτην, various manuscripts and editions have τὸν πλησίον. The 
original Hebrew is, UN Ty WI NH TT WN ITT AN which, 
interpreted agreeably to a well-known Hebrew idiom, means ‘simply, 
one shall not teach another ; for WN and J) as well as WN and WIN 
simply denote each other, or one another, when thus coupled together. 
Τὸν πολίτην, in our text, corresponds to the Hebrew 1; and this 
word the Septuagint almost always render by πλησίον. This is the 
ground, probably, why the reading πλησίον has been preferred by Ber- 
gel, Carpzoff, and some other critics. But πολίτην is in the best manu- 
scripts; and Wetstein, Griesbach, Matthie, Rosenmiiller, Knapp, Hein- 
richs, Tittmann, and others, prefer it. The Septuagint, moreover, rer 
der J") by πολίτης, in Prov. xi.9; xxiv. 28. Whether, however πλε- 


σίον or πολίτην be adopted, the sense is not changed. The meaving : 
of the whole phrase, is simply what the Hebrew idiom allows it to 


signify, viz. “ One shall have no need to teach another.” The rept 
tition of the sentiment, by τὸν πολίτην αὑτοῦ and τὸν αδελφὸν αὐτοῦ, 
belongs merely to the poetic parallelism of the original Hebrew, which 
expresses the same thought in two different ways, as is constantly done 
by the synonymous parallelisms of the Old Testament, 
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“Ore πάντες . . . μεγάλον αὐτῶν, for all shall know me, from tie 
least to the greatest, i.e. all of whatever rank or condition, high or 
low, rich or poor—all classes of people, shal have a knowledge of Gad. 
Μικροῦ and μεγάλον here refer to condition, rather than age. 

The writer does not mean that religious instruction will be altogether 
superseded, when the happy period arrives of which he speaks; but 
that, inasmuch as the laws of God will be infixed upon the hearts of 
his people, and engraven upon their minds, none will be ignorant, as 
in former times, of his true character and the requirements of his law. 
The words are not to be urged to a literal explanation. The meaning 
of the whole plainly is, that the knowledge of true religion, or of God, 
should become universal, under the new covenant, so that no one might 
be found, who could properly be addressed as knowing nothing of the 
true God. The implication, moreover, contained in this, is, that under 
the οἷά covenant many had been thus ignorant; a fact highly credible, 
considering the frequent lapses of the Jews into a state of idolatry. 

Ver. 12. “Ore ἵλεως Evopar ... ἔτι, for I will be merciful in respect to 
their iniquities, and their sins and thetr transgressions will I remember 
mo more. “IXewc, propitious, mild, clement, governs the dative ταῖς 
ἀδικίαις, and (like ΠΝ to which it corresponds) designates the idea of 
readeness to pardon, or, to deal mildly with offenders. 

Τῶν ἀνομιῶν αὑτῶν is not in the Hebrew, nor in the common Septuagint, 
nor Vulgate, Syriac, Coptic, Ethiopic. The Hebrew has only ONNVIT? 
to which τῶν ἁμαρτιῶν αὑτῶν answers, in our text. It is difficult, or rather 
impossible, now to determine whether τῶν ἀνομιῶν αὐτῶν was originally 
inserted by the writer of our epistle, or crept in afterwards from some 
edition of the Septuagint which contained it. But whether it be 
admitted or excluded, it makes no difference in the sentiment of the 
passage ; the first clause of which is the first member of a poetic parallel- 
ism, to which the second clause corresponds, echoing the same senti- 
ment. “ἵλεως εἶναι ταῖς ἀδικιαῖς means, to be forgrving, ready to pardon ; 
and οὗ μνησθῆναι τῶν ἀνομιῶν means, to pass sins by unpunished, to treat 
offenders as though their sins were forgotten. The expression applied to 
God, is altogether anthropopathic ; but so are most other expressions 
which speak of him as acting in relation to such subjects. 

Thus far the quotation from Jeremiah, in order to prove that a new 
covenant, better than the Mosaic one, was to be made with the people of 
God. The writer now adds, as a comment on what he had quoted: - 

' 25 
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Ver. 13. Ἐν τῷ λέγειν..... πρώτην, tn saying a new [covenant,] he 
represents the first [covenant] as old. Of course, if a new one is to 
take the place of the former one, the former is considered as obsolete. 
Πεπαλαίέωκε, like the Hebrew Piel and Hiphil, means to represent a thing 
as old, or, a8 superannuated ; for in no other sense did the words just 
quoted make the former covenant old. 

Now follows the deduction of the apostle from this. To δὲ παλαιού- 
μενον... . ἀφανισμοῦ, now that which has become old, and is advancing 
in age, is near to dissolution. ἸΙαλαιόω is more usually applied to things, 
and γηράσκω to persons. The use of two synonymous words here, serves 
merely to strengthen the representation, and is equivalent to saying, 
‘‘ That which is very old.” 

᾿Αφανισμοῦ, literally, disappearing, vanishing. Applied to a law or 
dispensation, it means abolition or abrogation. The argument of the 
writer is thus: ‘‘ What is very old is near dissolution ;” but the prophet 
Jeremiah has represented the former covenant a8 πεπαλαιουμένην ; 
therefore it is near dissolution, or, it is about to be dissolved or 
abrogated. 


CHAPTER IX. 


For an illustration of the course of thought and reasoning in this 
chapter, see above, p. 351, seq. 

Ver. 1. Εἶχε μὲν οὗκ καὶ i} πρώτη. . . κοσμικὸν, moreover, the first 
{covenant] also had ordinances of service and a sanctuary of a worldly 
nature. Ody, a sign of transition here, for a new subject is introduced. 
The force of καὶ here, is not easily described. I join it with εἶχε thus, 
‘¢ Besides what I have said about the first covenant, let me add, that 
εἶχε καὶ, ἐξ also had ordinances,” &c. All three particles, μὲν οὖν 
καὶ, might be rendered, and besides, and further, and I may add, &c. ; 
but I prefer the manner in which I have rendered them. As to μὲν, it 
is the mere sign of protasis ; see below, on ver. 11. 

Ἡ πρώτη, i. 6. διαϑήκη, compare ch. viii. 6, 7,13; not ἡ πρώτη σκηνὴ, 
as some critics have supposed. 

Δικαιώματα λατρείας means, a service arranged, conducted, by rules 
ot ordinances. Λατρεία designates the public service of the temple & 
tabernacle; and δικαιώματα, the rules or precepts which regulated it 
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Aywoy usually means sanctuary or holy place, in a general sense, and 
10 it may be taken here, viz. for the whole temple. But it may also 
be understood, as referring to that spacious apartment of the temple, 
in which the various articles of sacred furniture were placed that are 
immediately mentioned, which, however, is called by the writer, ἅγια, 
in ver. 2. If it be the same as ἅγια, it is distinguished from ἅγια 
iywy, in the third verse; which means the apartment behind the veil, 
where the ark, &c. were deposited. Κοσμικὸν (from κόσμος) means, 
pertaining to this world, of a terrestial nature, i. e. material, the 
opposite of οὗ χειροποίητον in ch. ix. 11, 24, and i. 4. χειροποίητον ; the 
opposite also, of “ἱερουσαλὴμ ἐπουράνιος, ch. xii, 22; compare Rev. 
xxi.2. Some critics have explained κοσμικὸν by formosum, illustre, 
because κόσμος sometimes signifies ornatus,elegantia. But the adjective 
which designates the meaning correspondent with these significations, 
iS κόσμιος, and not κοσμικὸς. 

Ver.2. Σκηνὴ yap ... πρώτη, for an outer tabernacle was con- 
structed. env) evidently means here, only one apartment of the ἵερον 
or sacred building ; compare ver. 3, where another σκηνὴ is described. 
Ἡ πρώτη means, that which first presents itself, viz. to the worship- 
per as he enters the outer court of the building; therefore outer σκηνὴ 
or apartment, the most holy place being the inner one. We might 
expect, according to the rules Jaid down by grammarians concerning 
the Greek article, that either σκηνὴ would have the article, or πρώτη 
would omit it. Constructions, however, of the same kind as σκηνὴ ἡ 
τρώτη are frequent in the New Testament; 6. g. Rom. ii. 9. ἀνϑρώπον 
τοῦ ἐργαζομένον ; ch. il. 14, ἔϑνη τὰ .... μὴ ἔχοντα ; ch. v. 5, πνεύμα- 
τος ἁγίου τοῦ δοϑέντος. See Rom. viii. 33, 84. 1 Cor. ii. 7. Gal. iii. 21. 
1 Thess. i. 10. 1 Tim. vi. 13. 2 Tim. i. 8, 9. 14. Heb. vi. 7, &c. See 
Gersdorf’s Beitrage, p. 355, seq. It happens in this case, (as in regard 
to most of the definite rules laid down about the use of the Greek 
article,) that investigation shows the principle assumed to be by no 
means uniform, and that the Greek writers were less regular in regard 
to this matter, than the grammarians would fain have us believe. For 
the dimensions, &c. of the various σκηναὶ, or apartments of the temple, 
see 1 Kings vi. 

Ἐν 9 ἤ re λυχνία .... ἄρτων, in which [apartment] was the candle- 
stick, and the table, and the show-bread. For a description of the 
candlestick, see Exod. xxv. 31—39; xxxvii. 17—24. The Hebrew 
word answering to λυχνία, is ΠῚ. The τράπεζα is described in 

2B2 
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Exod. xxv. 23—39. The design of the table was, that the bread which 
was consecrated to the Lord might be placed upon it. Πρόϑησις τῶν 
ἅρτων, the exhibition of the bread, viz. before Jehovah, is described 
in Exod. xxv. 30, and Lev. xxiv. 5—9. The earlier Hebrew name 
was D°257) DIT?, presence-bread. It is also called or? TY, and 
AMDYAN 1 On), the arrangement of bread, or, the bread ‘arranged, in 
reference to the manner in which it was exhibited upon the table; sce 
Lev. xxiv. 5, 6. 

The altar of incense is omitted in this catalogue of sacred utensils; 
as it is omitted in the draft for building the tabernacle by Moses, in 
Exod. xxv. But it is mentioned in Exod. xxx. 1, and xxxvii. 25—28; 
xxxy. 15. So also the altar of burnt-offering is omitted, in Exod. xxv. 
although it is mentioned in Exod. xxxv. 16; xxxviti. 1; and many 
other utensils of the tabernacle also are omitted in Exod xxv. which are 
mentioned in Exod. xxxv. Our author expressly says (ch. ix. 5,) thit 
he shall not attempt to mention all the particulars of the sacred 
apparatus for the temple service. 

“Hrig λέγεται ἅγια, which is called ἅγια, 1. 6. wp, wTpd, the 
holy place, the sanctuary ; a different apartment in the ἵερον or sacred 
enclosure, from the ἅγια dyfwy mentioned in ver. 3. “Ayca in our text, 
is plural ; for the singular feminine is written dyia, (with the accent on 
the penult.,) not ἅγια. The writer means to say that ἡ σκηνὴ πρώτη; 
the outer apartment, of the temple, was called ἅγια. The plural is 
used here in order to designate one apartment in the temple, just as 
itis in ἅγια ἁγίων (not ἁγία dyiwy,) ver. 3; and both are conformed 
to a usage that is common in Hebrew, which not unfrequently employs 
the plural to designate the sanctuary. E.g. Ps. Ixxiii. 17, ON WP, 
i.e. ἅγια Θεοῦ. Ps. Ixviii. 36, TWIP, ἅγια cov. Lev. xxi, 23, 
WPD, ἅγιὰ pov, ἄς. 

Ver. 3. Mera δὲ τὸ δεύτερον καταπέτασμα, and behind the second veil. 
A description of this veil is given, in Exod. xxvi. 31—33; xxxvi. 35, 
36. As the inner veil is here called δεύτερον, the necessary implication 
is, that there was a πρῶτον also, and accordingly we find it described 
in Exod. xxvi. 36, 37; and Exod. xxxvi. 37, 38. The Hebrew name 
of the inner veil (which separated the most holy place from the ἅγια 
or common sanctuary,) is n2"p, as given in Exod. XXvi. 31—33, διὰ 
in the corresponding Exod. xxxvi. 35, 36; also Lev. xvi.2. The Hebrew 
name of the outer veil, which served as a door for the tabernacle, i. e. 
which covered the entrance passage to the first ἅγιον, is ἽΡ. The former 
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is called καταπέτασμα by the Septuagint, (as the apostle calls it in our 
text.) in Exod. xxvi. 31. 33. Lev. xvi. 2. Exod. xxxvi. 35, and alse 
by the evangelists, Matt. xxvii. 58. Mark xv. 38. The latter, both 
καταπέτασμα and éxloxacrpoy, in the passages connected with those just 
cited. There was a third external covering or curtain for the taber- 
nacle, (called JY), my, in Exod. xxvi. 1, 2. seq.,) which Dindorf 
says was a third veil ; ‘put "which, manifestly, Paul does not reckon 
tobe such; nor Moses, in the passages above cited. 

Σκηνὴ ἡ λεγομένη ἅγια ἁγίων, the apartment which ts called the holy 
of holies, i.e. the most holy place, i. q. OWIPN WP, ἃ common 
form of expression in Hebrew, in order to denote 1 intensity. In regard 
t6 ἡ λεγομένη, after oxny}’without the article, see on ἡ πρώτη above. 
Κατεσκεύασϑη is understood after σκηνὴ; see in ver. 2, where it is 
expressed. The inner sanctuary was called most holy, because there 
was the ark of the covenant, the mercy seat, &c.; and there the pre- 
sence of Jehovah, (which the Jews in later times called ΣΙ, 
was peculiarly manifested, so that this was regarded as his particular 
dwelling place, TWO, 

Ver. 4. Χρυσοῦν ἔχουτα ϑυμιατήριον, containing the golden censer. 
See Excursus XVI. 

Καὶ τὴν κιβωτὸν .... χρυσίῳ, and the ark of the covenant, covered 
onevery part with gold. ἘΚιβωτὸς was a coffer or chest, made of 
wood, and covered with lamin of gold; a description of which is 
given in Exod. xxv. 1O—16; xxxvi. 1—5. It is called the ark of 
the covenant, because in‘it were deposited the two tables of the cove- 
nant, (ΠΣ, see on διαϑήκην in ch. viii. 8. and compare Deut. iv. 13; 
ix.9.11;) which tables are also called the two tables of testimony | 
Le. of statutes, mB nn? IW, Exod. xxxi. 18. Both the terms 
AM and ΠΝ plainly - mean, δ laws, statutes, or precepts, in this case, 
and both refer principally to the ten commandments; see 1 Kings 
viii. 9, and Deut. x. 1—5. 2 Chron. v. 10; vi. 11. 

Ἐν ἧ στάμνος χρυσῆ ἔχονσα τὸ μάννα, in which [ark] was a golden 
pot containing the manra. The fact to which this alludes, is described 
in Exod. xvi. 32—34; where the στάμνος is called simply ΠΩΣ. 
that is, pot, urn, vessel for safe keeping. Nothing is said, in- 
deed, of its being golden in the Hebrew; but the Septuagint render 

AMY, by στάμνον χρυσοῦν. Of the fact that it was so, no one will be 
disposed to doubt, who reads a description of the furniture of the 
most holy place, and finds that almost every thing within it was either 
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pure gold, or was overlaid with gold: e.g. the ark, Exod. xxv. 1]; 
the mercy-seat, ch. xxv. 17; the cherubim, ch. xxv. 18; the pillars 
and hooks for the veil that separated the inner sanctuary from the 
other, ch. xxxvi. 31, 32. Who now can rationally suppose, that the 
um containing manna, and the censer used on the great day of atone- 
ment, were not also golden? See Excursus XVII. 

Μάννα ; see on this word, Rosenmiiller, on Exod. xvi. 15; where the 
various derivations of the word are considered ; the various species of 
manna described; and the fact shown, that the supply of this food 
for the Israelites in the wilderness, was understood, by the writer of 
the narration in Exodus, to be miraculous. 

Kal ἢ ῥάβδος ᾿Ααρὼν & βλαστήσασα, and “the rod of Aaron which 
budded. See Numb. xvii. 1—10, and what is said respecting this rod 
and the pot of manna, in Excursus XVII. 

Kal ai πλάκες τῆς διαϑήκης, the tables of the covenant, means the 
stone tablets on which the ten commandments were inscribed, and 
which were deposited in the ark, Exod. xxxi. 88; xxxii. 16; xxxiv. 28, 
where the words of the covenant are expressly said to be the ten 
commandments ; Deut. x. 1, 2. 1 Kings viii. 9. 2 Chron. νυ. 10. The 
writer asserts, therefore, that the pot of manna, the rod of Aaron, and 
the two stone tablets on which the ten commandments were inscrised, 
were all laid up originally in the κιβωτὸς. 

Ver. 5. Ὑπεράνω δὲ αὑτῆς χερουβὶμ .... τὸ ἱλαστήριον, and over it 
[the ark] were splendid cherubim, which overshadowed the covering 
of the ark. See the description of the cherubfin in Exod. xxv. 18—20. 
1 Kings viii. 6, 7. 1 Chron. xxviii. 18. That cherubim were symbo- 
lical images or representations, is quite plain from comparing the 
various descriptions given of them in different passages of scripture; 
e. g. Exod. xxv. 18—20; xxvi. 31. 1 Kings vi. 23—39. 32; and 
Ezek. i. and x. particularly ch. x. 20—22. I understand the word 
δόξης as referring to the splendour of these symbolical figures, which 
were covered with gold throughout, Exod. xxv. 18—20. 1 Kings vi. 28. 
Some understand δόξης of the glory which was displayed under and 
around them; to which they suppose a reference to be made in Ps. 
ixxx. I, [2.] 

Κατασκιάζοντα refers to the outstretched wings of the cherubim over 
the ἱλαστήριον, as described in the passages above quoted. Ἱλαστήριον 
here means, the did or covering of the κιβωτὸς, which was pure gold, 
Exod. xxv. 17,21. In Hebrew it is called 183, which the LXX. 
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have rendered ἱλαστήριον in Exod. xxv. 17, 21. As “BD means, ἐδ 
over sin, i. 6. to make atonement for it, 80 np may very naturally 
be rendered ἱλαστήριον, since it was by sprinkling blood upon this ἱλασ- 
τήριον, by the high priest, that atonement was made, Lev. xvi. 14. 
Ἰλαστήριον, understood in reference to this, might be translated, the 
place or instrument of propitiation, or (with our English translators) 
mercy-seat. It was over this that the divine glory was seen, i.e. a 
supernatural, excessive brightness ; and hence God was supposed to be 
seated on it, as his throne, and from it to digpense his mercy, when 
atonement was made for the sins of the people, by sprinkling it with 
blood. Hence our appellation, mercy-seat. 

Περὶ ὧν ..... μέρος, respecting which things, it is not my present 
design to speak with particularity. ‘Ov here refers to the various 
articles of sacred furniture, which he had just been mentioning. He 
means to say, that a particular description of these, and of all the 
various utensils of the sanctuary, is not what he intends to give; i.e. 
he shall content himself with merely having suggested those which were 
already named. 

Ver. 6. Τούτων δὲ οὕτω κατασκενασμένων, now these things being thus 
prepared. Karacxevalw is also, to build or construct. But in our 
phrase it means more. It designates not only the fabrication of the 
various utensils above named, but the adaptation of them to their respect~ 
ive purposes, and the arrangement of them in the order which the rites 
of the sanctuary required. 

Eig μὲν τὴν πρώτην . . . ἐπιτελοῦντες, the priests, performing the 
services, entered continually into the outer tabernacle. Πρώτην, that 
which is first approached, i. 6. outer, as in ver. 2 above. λατρείας, 
pubtic religious services; see on ver. 1, above. διαπαντὸς, every 
day, without intermission, constantly and often. This the priest did, 
to make the morning and evening oblations and sacrifices; and also to 
present the private offerings of individuals, Me» is the usual sign of 
the protasis of a sentence here; to which δὲ, in the apodosis, ver. 7, 
corresponds. Mey, in such a case, is incapable of a translation that 
corresponds with its use in the original. It is easy to see, that there 
is not only a correspondence between the two parts of the sentence 
above mentioned, but also an antithesis between them. 

Ver. 7. Eig δὲ τὴν devrépay .... ὁ ἀρχιερεὺς, but into the second [viz 
σκηνὴν, tabernacle, apartment, the high priest only [entered,] once wn 
a year; compare Lev. xvi. 2. δευτέραν» implies oxnrijy. “Aral means 
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either simply once, as ἅπαξ καὶ dic, once and again; or it means once 
only, once for all; which is the meaning of it here, and in several 
other passages of this epistle. Tov ἐνιαυτοῦ is the genitive of time: 
the genitive being commonly used in order to designate the time wher 
or how often. On the great day of atonement, it appears that the 
high priest went thrice into the inner sanctuary, Lev. xvi. 12. 14, 15; 
to which may be added once more, in order to bring out the golden 
censer; which accords well with the Jewish tradition, viz. that the 
high priest entered the sanctuary four times, on the great day of 
expiation. 

Οὐ χωρὶς αἵματος, not without blood. See Lev. xvi. 14, 15, by which 
it appears, that the blood of a young bullock, Lev. xvi. 3, and of a 
goat, was brought into the most holy place, by the high priest, on the 
great day of atonement, and there sprinkled seven times upon the 
mercy-seat and before it. 

Ὃ προσφέρει .... ἀγνοημάτων, which he presented for his own sins, 
and for those of the people. See Lev. xvi. 6. 11. 14—16. Προσφέρει 
designates the act of presenting the blood before the Lord, as indi- 
cated in Lev. xvi. 14—16. That the priest was to make atonement 
for himself, as well as for the pecple, is expressly declared in the verses 
above referred to. ᾿Αγνοημάτων Wahl renders, sins of ignorance. But 
plainly it is not necessarily limited to this confined sense. It means, 
fault, error, sin, generally considered. So in Judith v. 20. Sirach 
xxi, 2; li. 19. Tobit iii. 3. 1 Macc. xm. 39. The LXX. have some- 
times used it to express the Hebrew ΓΝ, from MW, to err. In 
Lev. iv. 2. 13, 22. 27, sins ΓΞ, through precipitancy, are men- 
tioned, and atonement is directed to be made for them, by sprinkling 
blood before the mercy-seat, Lev. iv. 6. 17. But this mode of making 
atonement, and this limitation of the kind of offences for which it was 
to be made in this peculiar way, seem to have been afterwards changed, 
and limited in a different way, on the occasion of the death of the 
sons of Aaron, Lev. x. 1,2; xvi. 1,2. It would seem, from Lev. wv., 
as if the sins ΓΔ) had a special atonement made for them, in the 
inner sanctuary, “without limitation as to the number of times that the 
high priest might go there. But Lev. xvi. 2, restricted this custom; 80 
that atonement for sin of any kind was made, before the mercy-seat, 
only once in a year, agreeably to Exod. xxx. 10. 

Ver. 8. Τοῦτο δηλοῦντος . . . ὁδὸν, the Holy Spirit signifying by 
this, that the way to the most holy place was not yet laid open. The 
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Holy Spirit here mentioned, is that Spirit which guided the ancient 
prophets; which taught Moses what arrangements to make for the 
service of God; and which signified, by these arrangements, what the 
apostle here affirms. Τοῦτο I construe with διὰ understood, viz. by 
this; so Ernesti and Dindorf, his rebus ; Storr, wodurch, whereby. 

Τὴν τῶν ἁγίων ὁδὸν means, the way to the heavenly or upper sanctu 
ary. Through Jesus only, Jews and Gentiles have free access, at all 
times, to the mercy-seat of heaven: compare Eph. ii. 18. Heb. iv. 16 
This way was before obstructed by numerous ceremonial rites, and 
limited as to times and persons. Of necessity such was the case. 

"Ert τῆς πρώτης σκηνῆς ἐχούσης στάσιν, while the first tabernacle had 
a standing; i. 6. so long as the Jewish dispensation lasted. Πρώτης 
σκη ἧς is here used, in the general or unlimited sense, for the tabernacle 
or temple, with its services. 

Ver. 9. Ἥτις παραβὺλὴ .... τὸν éveornxéra, which [has been] a 
type down to the present time. ἸΠαραβολὴ means, symbol, similitude, 
image, i.e. symbolical representation of qny thing; which is also the 
meaning of τύπος. But in the English language, type is used not for 
similitude merely, but for something, under the ancient covenant, which 
was specially designed, on the part of God, to be a symbol of some 
person or event that was to exist or take place under the new one. 
Here, the preceding verse shows that the ancient tabernacle or temple 
was designed by the Holy Spirit to be a symbol, expressive of some 
important truths that had relation to the New Testament dispensation. 
Of course, the rendering of παῤαβολὴ by type, is appropriate to ex- 
press the idea intended to be conveyed by the writer. Ἑἰς τὸν éveornxdra 
down to the present time; εἷς, ad, usque ad: see Wahl on εἷς, 2. a. 

Καϑ' ὃν δῶρα .... Aarpebovra, in which both oblations and sacri- 

ices are presented, that cannot fully accomplish what is needed for 
the worshipper, in respect to his conscience. Ka’ ὃν, in which, during 
which, viz. time ; see Wahl on κατὰ, No. 2. Adpa re καὶ ϑυσίαι means, 
offerings of every kind, which were presented to God. For τελειῶσαι, 
see On τελεέωσις, ch. vii. 11. The meaning is, “ΤῸ render the mind of 
the worshipper secure of pardon for sin, and to produce that quiet 
which was connected with a well-grounded persuasion of this, and that 
moral purification which must accompany it.” We have no one word 
to expreas all this in English. I have come as near to it as I am able 
to do, in the version which I have given. 

The whole verse shows very plainly, that our epistle was written while 


e 
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the temple rites were still practised ; consequently, before A. D. 70. 
But by the phrase, τὸν καιρὸν τὸν éveornxéra, the writer particularly 
alludes to the age then present, in which the new or Christian dispen- 
sation had begun. The whole sentence is as much as to say, “ The 
Jewish ritual, from the commencement of it down to the present 
moment, has never been, and still is not, any thing more than a type 
of the Christian dispensation, which has already commenced. All its 
oblations and sacrifices were ineffectual, as to removing the penalty due 
to sin in the sight of heaven, or procuring real peace of conscience. 

Ver. 10. Μόνον ἐπὶ βρώμασι . . . ἐπικείμενα, the ordinances of an 
external nature had respect only to meats, and drinks, and divers 
ablutions, enjoined until the time of reformation. A passage very 
difficult in respect to its grammatical construction. Many wniters have 
referred δικαιώματα to the δῶρα καὶ ϑυσίαι, mentioned in the preceding 
verse; and then have found difficulty enough, (as well they might,) 
in accounting for it, how oblations and sacrifices could consist in meats, 
and drinks, and various ablutions. To me it seems quite evident, 
that ver. 10 is designed to signify something additional to that which 
is mentioned in ver. 9; although the construction is asyndic, i. 6. cai 
is omitted before μόνον. ‘Ext βρώμασι .... βαπτισμοῖς, I understand 
as a Clause qualifying δικαιώματα, i. e, itstands in the place of an 
adjective designating wherein the δικαιώματα consisted; while capxis 
supplies the place of another adjective, denoting to what the δικαιώματα 
had relation, viz. to the flesh or external part of man. Meats and 
drinks have respect to that which was clean and unclean, under the 
Jewish dispensation ; and not (as some critics interpret the words) to 
the meats and drinks offered to the Lord. Most evidently, βαπτισμοῖς 
refers to the ceremonial ablutions of the Jews, which had respect to 
external purification; and βρώμασι καὶ πόμασι seem plainly to respect 
the same kind of purity. Besides, all this agrees perfectly with the 
scope of the writer. He had denied that the penalty, due to sin in 
the sight of God, could be removed by any of the temple offerings, 
ver. 9; and in this verse he denies that the moral expiation required 
could be effected by any or all of the rites pertaining to external 
purification. Consequently, there was, according to him, nothing in 
the Jewish ritual, which could effect an atonement such as the sinnef 
needed. 

Μέχρι καιροῦ διορϑώσεως ἐπικείμενα, sc. ἦσαν. This clause, many 
interpreters have placed first in order in the verse, in the translations 
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which they have made; but this is unnecessary. It must be admitted, 
that the construction in this case is very difficult, and far from being 
clear. The intention of the writer seems to be the best guide; for, 
interpret as you please, the grammatical difficulties are about the same. 
1 regard the whole in this simple light. Ver. 8 and 9 mention the 
tabernacle, (which of course includes the temple, for the latter was 
only a substitute of the former,) and declare that the same, with all its 
apparatus and rites connected with it, was only a παραβολὴ, i. 6. a 


fymbol of something real and ultimate, under the new dispensation. — 


Two particulars, or rather, two classes of things, belonging to the 
ancient ritual, now seem to strike the writer’s mind. First, the δῶρα 
καὶ ϑυσίαι offered to God, ver.9; and secondly, the various meats 
and drinks, clistinguished into clean and unclean, to which men under 
the Levitical Jaw must have respect, and the divers ablutiong which they 
must practise. ‘‘ The ordinances pertaining to the flesh,” says he, 
“which respect only meats and drinks, and divers ablutions, are im- 
posed until the time of reformation,” i. e. they are all of a temporary 
nature, and therefore are plainly to be abolished. I regard the last 
part of this affirmation, viz. that which asserts the temporary nature, 
(and therefore inadequate) nature of meats and drinks and ablutions, 
as corresponding with the μὴ δυνάμεναι κατὰ συνείδησιν τελειῶσαι τὸν 
Aurptvovra of the ninth verse. Thus, both together declare the inade- 
quacy and temporary nature of the ancient ritual, and lead the mind of 
the reader to expect a new one; which the writer goes on immediately 
to propose, in ver. 11. 

Those who have referred δικαιώματα επικείμενα to δώρα καὶ ϑυσίαι, have 
been greatly perplexed in adjusting the reading of the word ἐπικείμενα ; 
for in ver. 9, we have δυνάμεναι (feminine) referring to ϑυσίαι. They pro- 
pose that we should either read δυνάμεναι---ἐπικείμεναι, OF else Curdpeva— 
éxuce(peva, 80 a8 to make them agree. But all this difficulty arises from 
connecting δικαιώματα with that to which it does not belong; as we 
have seen above. 

Most Codices and Versions read δικαιώμασι, instead of δικαιώματα ; 
but the latter is preferred by Knapp and others, and admitted to be of 
equal, or nearly equal, authority by Griesbach ; and it seems to me to 
make better sense, and to afford a more easy construction, than δικαιώμεισι. 

Καιροῦ διορθώσεως plainly means, the time of the gospel dispensation, 
called χρόνων ἀποκατάστασεως, in Acts iii. 21. Compare Mal. iii. 1; 
w. 5, 6. Isa, Ixvi, 22; Ixv. 17; li. 16. 
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Thus much for the description of the earthly tabernacle and its sacred utensils, .oge- 
ther with an exhibition of the inefficacy of the whole in respect to meeting the wants of sin- 
ners, and also an avowal of their temporary nature. They were intended only as the 
introduction to a new and better dispensation. Miéy, in ver.11,is the sign of protusis, 
and is the correlate of δὲ in ver. 10, where the apodosis begins. All that follows ver. 1, 
on to ver. 10, is only a particular description of what is mentioned in general terms 
in ver. 1, and is subjoined for the sake of illustration and impression. Ver. 10 is 
plainly the sequel to ver. 1, and nearly related to it. 

The writer now proceeds to shew, that the tabernacle in which Christ officiates, Β 
οὗ χειροποίητος not κοσμικὸς, like that of the Jews. The antithesis between the old 
and new tabernacles, their services, and the respective efficacy of them, is carried on, 
by the apostle, through the remainder of chap. ix. and down to chap. x. 19. 


Ver. 11]. Χριστὸς δὲ παραγενόμενος . . . ἀγαϑῶν, but Christ being 
come, the high priest of future blessings. Χριστὸς . . . παραγενόμενος 
is nominative to the verb εἰσῆλϑε in ver. 12. 

᾿Αρχιερεὺς τῶν μελλόντων ἀγαϑῶν, literally, a high priest of good 
things future, i.e. of future blessings. The meaning is, plainly, “ The 
high priest, who procures future blessings.”” The principle of interpre- 
tation is the same that is adopted in such phrases as the following: viz. 
the God of peace, i. e. who procures or bestows peace; the God of cor- 
so/ation, i. 6. who bestows consolation; the God of grace, i.e. who 
bestows grace; ἄρτος τῆς ζωῆς, 1. 4. ἄρτος τὴν ζωὴν διδοὺς, ἄς. Christ is 
here called, the high priest who procures future blessings, by way of 
comparison with the Jewish high priest, who was μεσίτης (ch. viii. 6,) oF 
ἔγγνος (ch. vii. 22,) between God and the people, and was the medium 
ti: rough which blessings were procured from God. 

Διὰ τῆς μείζονος . . . τῆς κτίσεως, through a greater and more perfect 
temple, not made with hands, that is, not of this [material] creatton. 
Σκηνὴ here, as in ver. 2, most probablv means, the outer apartment oF 
court only of the heavenly temple. So we must understand it, if we 
render διὰ through, as the best commentators and lexicographers do, in 
this case. But to give it material form and shape, would be nothing 
Icss than to make it χειροποίητος ; although the writer of our epistle 
expressly says, ‘ it is ob χειροποίητος." It is unnecessary, then, t0 
inquire precisely what there is, in the heavenly world, which constituted, 
materialiter, this greater and more perfect outer sanctuary, through 
which Jesus passed, when εἰσῆλϑεν ἐφάπαξ cig ra ἅγια, ver. 12. The 
comparison is made with the hizh priest of the Jews, who passed through 
the outer sanctuary, when he entered into the inner one, upon the great 
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day of atonement. The probability is, that the writer compared, in hie 
own mind, the visible heavens, (through which Jesus passed in his ascen-- 
sion on high, (ch. iv. 14; vi. 20; viii. 1, 2,) with the veil which sepa- 
rated the oufer sanctuary of the Jewish temple from the inner one; the 
clouds or sky, (which conceal the temple above from our view,) being 
resembled to the veil of the inner temple. Be this as it may, he expli- 
citly declares that he does not mean a material sanctuary, visible to the 
nitural eye, and corresponding in this respect to that upon the earth; 
for he says, it was ob χειροποίητος. And lest this should not be suffi- 
cient to prevent misapprehension, he adds, οὗ ταύτης τῆς κτίσεως, i. 6. not 
of the visible material creation, or, not (like this creation) visible and 
material ; which is plainly implied by ταύτης. 

The version of διὰ by Dr. Schulz, (vermige, by virtue of,) I am not 
able to comprehend. In what sense can it be said, that Christ, εἰσῆλθεν 
ἐφάκαξ εἰς τὰ ἅγια, αἰωνίαν λύτρωσιν εὑράμενος, BY VIRTUE OF a greater 
and more perfect tabernacle, that was not material? which is the same 
as to say, ““ He entered into the adytum of the tabernacle above, by 
virtue of the same tabernacle.” Ido not aver that this has no mean- 
ing; but I readily confess my inability to discover what the meaning is. 
It would be well for Dr. Schulz, who has appended so many interroga- 
tion and exclamation points, to extracts made by him from Storr’s 
version of our epistle, and from his notes upon it, to defend, or at least 
explain, such a version as that which gives occasion to these remarks. 

There is, indeed, another construction of διὰ, in this case, which, if it 
might be applied, would give a meaning that is tolerable. Διὰ is often 
put before the genitive of a noun which indicates the manner, or the 
circumstances, in which any thing exists, or takes place, or is effected ; 
as all the lexicons will show. In 2 Cor. νυ. 10, the apostle says, “" We 
must all appear before the judgment-seat of Christ, in order that every 
one may receive, ra διὰ σώματος, [according to] the things done IN the 
body.” But, strictly considered, διὰ does not signify place here; for 
διὰ σώματος means, in a corporeal condition. Now, if we render the 
phrase in Heb. ix. 11, thus, in a greater and more perfect temple, we 
make διὰ indicate the place where simply. To render it thus, I find no 
sufficient authority ; for διὰ is used only to denote the place through 
which, or by which one passes. See Wahl, διὰ 1.1. Δ. And besides, 
the circumstinces which attended Christ’s going into the most holy 
Place, are noted in ver. 12; so that it is hardly to be expected that they 
are to be found here. There, διὰ is used in a way that is not at al 
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uncommon ; e. g. ‘‘ Christ entered the eternal sanctuary, ov δὶ αἵματος 
τράγων cai μύσχων, but διὰ τοῦ idlov αἵματος." J cannot see, therefore, 
how διὰ μεέζονος καὶ τελειοτέρας σκηνῆς can be construed in the way of 
indicating the circumstances in which, or the means by which, Christ 
entered the eternal sanctuary. Of course, διὰ, in the case under con- 
sideration, must, after all, be construed through ; and be understood as 
having reference to the passage through the πρῶτη σκηνὴ, in order to 
enter the devrépa σκηνὴ. 

Ver. 12. Οὐδὲ δὲ αἵματος .. . . τα ἅγια, not with the blood of goats and 
of bullocks, but with his own blood, he entered once for all into the 
sanctuary. The Jewish high priest, on the great day of atonement, 
carried with him into the inner sanctuary, first, the blood of a bullock. 
and sprinkled it upon the mercy-seat, Lev. xvi. 14; then the blood of a 
goat, which he also sprinkled upon the mercy-scat, Lev. xvi. 15. Christ 
did not carry with him the blood of bullocks and goats, into the heavenly 
sanctuary, in order to make atonement; but he presented his own blooa 
there, in order to make expiation. But this is not to be understood 
literally; for as the sanctuary itself was ob ταύτης τῆς κτίσεως, oF ov 
χειροποίητος, 80 the Saviour’s blood, which was shed upon Calvary, was 
not literally taken and carried by him into the heavenly temple. All 
that is material, is only a figure or emblem of that which is spiritual or 
heavenly. That διὰ before αἵματος means with, cum, 3, is quite clear, 
from the nature of the case, and from comparison with Lev. xvit 14, 15. 
2 Cor. ii. 4. Rom. ii. 27; xiv. 20; wii. 25. Heb. xti. 1. Δὲ is adversa- 
tive, but, when it follows a negative particle, as obd« is here. ‘Egaxal 
means here, once for all, once only. 

Αἰωνίαν λύτρωσιν εὑράμενος, obtaining eternal redemption. Ἐὑράμενος 
is not an Attic form of the first aor. middle. It seems to be an 
Alexandrine form, made after the analogy of the 2 aor. εὕρα; see 
Winer’s Gram. § 9. ὦ. Etpioxw often means, ¢o obtain or acquire any 
thing. Here, the act of entering the eternal sanctuary and presenting 
his own blood, is considered as the means by which the eternal redemp- 
tion of sinners is obtained or accomplished. Aérpworc, in the New 
Testament, means, liberation or redemption ; i.e. liberation from the 
penalty due to sin, or redemption from the bondage and penalty of 
sin. It is called αἰωνίαν, because the redemption obtained is eternal 
in its consequences, or because it is liberation from a penalty which 
is eternal, and introduction to a state of endless happiness. The 
λύτρωσις effected by Christ, needs no repetition; when once made, 
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the consequences are eternal ; as we may see in ch. ix 24—28; x. 1,9 
11--14, 

Ver. 13. Ei γὰρ τὸ αἷμα .... κεκοινωμένους, for if the blood of 
bulls and of goats, and the ashes of a heifer sprinkling the unclean. 
The blood of bulls and of goats, as employed for the purpose of puri- 
fication or expiation, is described in Lev. xvi. 14,15. It was also 
shed, on other occasions, as a sin-offering, Lev. i. 2—5. 10. 11. Ταύρων 
in our verse, corresponds with μόσχων in ver. 12. Both words mean 
a bullock, or a beeve: and the Septuagint employ both Greek words 
to translate the Hebrew “iwi and "8. E. g. ταύρος for “iW in Gen. 
xlix. 6, and for ἽΞ in Gen. xxxii. 16 [15]; μόσχος for MW in Prov. 
xv. 17, and for ἽΒ in Ley. iv. 3—5. 

Σποδὸς δαμάλεως, x.7-A. See an account of the manner in which 
these ashes were prepared, in Numb. xix. 2—9. In the last verse, the 
ashes are directed to be kept for a water of uncleanness, TT) 2? 
i.e. to be mixed with water which was to be sprinkled on the unclean, 
that they might be purified. It is also called, in the same verse, neon, 
a sin offering, or (as our English version has it) a purification from sin, 
meaning a means of purification. So in Numb. xix. 13, 20, the per- 
son who had defiled himself, and neglected to have the ΓΤ) Ὦ sprinkled 
upon him, is pronounced unclean. Storr applies ῥαντίζουσα to αἷμα, 
as well as to σποδὸς. But, setting aside the difficulty of the grammati- 
cal construction as to concord, it does not appear, that the sprinkling 
of blood upon the unclean was a usual part of the Levitical rites of 
purification. The blood was sprinkled upon the mercy-seat, and on 
the horns of the altar, and poured out before the altar. Nor is there 
any need of the construction which he adopts; for the sense is unem- 
barrassed, if we follow the usual grammatical construction. “Ῥαντίζουσα 
is indeed feminine, and σποδὸς masculine. But such anomalies in 
concord are very common in Hebrew, see Gram. § 189, 5,7. Besides, 
as the latter noun here (δαμάλεως) is feminine, it happens, as in some 
other cases of the like nature, that the grammatical concord, as to 
gender, is regulated by the latter of two nouns in regimen. 

᾿Αγιάζει «. «...... καϑαρότητα, sanctifies tn respect to external purifi- 
cation, ᾿Αγιάζει, used in respect to external rites, denoted that the 
Person rendered ἁγιαζόμενος was clean or purified from all ritual un- 
cleanness, i. e. that he had performed all the necessary rites of external 
purification, so that he could draw near to God, as a worshipper, in a 
regular manner. Thus much, our author avers, was aceomplished by 
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the ceremonial rites of the law. If so, then greater efficacy is to be 
attributed to the sacrifice made by Christ, as he proceeds to declare. 

Ver. 14. Πόσῳ μᾶλλον . . . ἔργων, how much more shall the blood of 
Christ, who, tn an eternal spiritual nature, offered himself without 
spot to God, purify our consciences from dead works. In ver. 1], 12. 
Christ is represented as entering the heavenly sanctuary, with his own 
blood, in order to expiate the sins of his people, or to procure λύτρωσιν 
for them, i. 6. deliverance from the penalty of the Divine law. It is, 
then, in the heavenly world, in the tabernacle not made with hands, 
that the offering of our great High Priest is made. There he has pre- 
sented himself, in his heavenly or glorified state, in his eternal spiritual 
condition, or possessed of an eternal spiritual nature, as the victim that 
had been slain, ch. x. 10—12; 1. 3; vii. 27. Rev. ν. 9. Eph. v. 2; 
and there his blood, that had been shed, is virtually offered to make 
atonement; not literally, but sptritually, i. e. in a manner congruous 
with the spiritual temple in which he ministers. 

Nearly to this purpose did Theophylact, long ago, explain this difficult 
passage. His words are, “Οὐκ ἀρχιερεὺς τις προσήνεγκε τὸν χριστὸν, 
ἀλλ᾽ αὐτὸς ἑαντὸν" καὶ ob διὰ πυρὸς, ὡς αἱ δαμάλεις, ἀλλὰ διὰ πνεύματος 
aiwviov, ὥστε καὶ τὴν χάριν καὶ τὴν ἀπολύτρωσιν διαιωνίξζειν," i. 6. No 
high priest made an offering of Christ, but he of himself; and this, 
not by fire, as the heifers [were offered,] but by an eternal Spirit, so that 
he might render grace and redemption eternal. See Excursus XVIII. 

‘Eavréy προσήνεγκε. The apostle seems to use σῶμα, ἑαυτὸν, and αἷμα, 
as equivalent in regard to the sacrifice which Christ offered ; see and 
compare Heb. i.3; x.10; ix. 12.14; x. 19; ix. 26. The reason 
of these different expzessions may be found in the nature of the Jewish 
ritual. When the blood of an animal was presented before God, in 
order to make atonement, the body was also consumed by fire, so that 
the whole was offered in sacrifice. See Lev. iv. 6—12, 17—21. The 
use of either the three words σῶμα, ἑαυτὸν, αἷμα, as designating th: 
sacrifice of Christ, implies all that would be designated by employing 
the whole of them; i. 6. when his blood was shed, his body was slain, 
i. e. he himself was slain. 

“Apwpov, spotless, an evident allusion to the Jewish victims, which 
were required to be without spot or blemish. No other could be ac- 
cepted of God. So Christ, who was “ holy, harmless, undefiled, and 
separate from sinners, ch. vii. 26, was ἅμωμον, i.e. a perfect victim, 8 
lawful or acceptable one 
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Καϑαριεῖ τὴν συνείδησιν ἡμῶν ἀπὸ νεκρῶν ἔργων, shall purify our 
conscience from deadly works. KaSapui is the Attic future for καϑα- 
plea. Συνείδησιν does not mean simply the conscience as a faculsy 
of the soul, bnt the mind or conscious power of men, i. 6. the internal 
or moral man. Νεκρῶν in such cases usually means deadly, i.e. having 
a deadly, destructive, condemning power. This may be the meaning 
here; and so it is more usually taken, and so 1 have translated it. 
But as in ver. 13, the writer has made mention of the ashes of a 
heifer, as one of the means of effecting external purification; and 
since, in Numb. xix. 11—19, these ashes are described as particularly 
intended to cleanse those who had been polluted by the touch of dead 
bodies ; may it not be supposed, that there is an allusion in the term 
νεκρῶν here to that fact? Dead works, in this sense, would be such 
as pollute the soul, as dead bodies did the persons of the Jews. Dead 
works, then, may mean sinful works; for it is from the pollution of 
sin that the blood of Jesus cleanses. 

Εἰς τὸ λατρεύειν Θεῷ ζῶντι, so that we may serve the living God ; 
another allusion to the Jewish ritual. Before persons, under the 
ancient dispensation, could present themselves in the presence of the 
Lord acceptably, they must have been subjected to ceremonial purifi- 
cation. What this prefigured, the blood of Jesus effects. It takes 
away the sinner’s moral pollution, i.e. Christ removes the penalty to 
which he was obnoxious, and sanctifies, by the Spirit, the soul of the 
penitent sinner; and thus he may draw near to God, and offer him an 
acceptable service. He is clean, in a sense as much higher than the 
Israelite was who had purified himself only externally, as the efficacy 
of Jesus’ blood is greater than that of goats and bullocks. 

Ver. 15. Καὶ διὰ τοῦτο ξΣιαϑήκης καινῆς . . « «κληρονομίας, on this account 
also, he is the mediator of a new covenant, in order that, his death 
having taken place for the sins [committed] under the former covenant, 
they who have been called might recetve the promised blessing of the 
eternal inheritance. A passage about which much difficulty has arisen, 
and a variety of interpretations been proposed. Διὰ τοῦτο, I understand 
as referring to the sentiment in ver.14. The sentiment stands thus : 
‘‘ As Jewish sacrifices rendered the offerer externally clean; so the 
blood of Christ purifies the moral or internal man, and removes the con- 
sequences of sin. On this account, (διὰ rovro,) i. 6. because the sacri- 
fice of Christ produces an effect such as the Jewish sacrifices did not, he 
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may be justly called the mediator of a new covenant, differing greatly , 
from the old.” Compare Heb. viii. 6—8. 13; vii. 15—19. 

Διαϑήκης καινῆς μεσίτης, means, the author of a new covenant, or the 
infernuntius, ἫΝ), who (so to speak) negociated such a covenant 
between God and man. See Gal. iii. 19, where Moses is called the 
μεσίτης of the former covenant. 

“ But of what avail,” the Hebrews would very naturally inquire here, 
‘‘ can this new covenant be, to all those who have lived in former ages, 
under the Mosaic dispensation? You affirm that the ritual of the 
Mosaic law had no power to remove the spiritual penalty of guilt; do, 
then, the patriarchs, and prophets, and just men of past ages, still lie 
under the imputation of the sins which they committed ?” By no means, 
answers the apostle. A new and better covenant than the Mosaic 
one has been instituted, under which real spiritual pardon for 
offences is obtained, which avails to them as well as to us at the 
present time. 

Ὅπως, κι τ Δ. 80 that the death of Christ having taken place, for 
redemption from the punishment due to transgressions committed under 
the ancient covenant, those who have been called might be made par- 
takers of promised eternal blessings. " Θανάτον means, the death of 
Christ. Τῶν παραβάσεων is governed in the genitive by the force of ἀπὸ in 
composition with λύτρωσιν ; and it means here, the effects of trans- 
gression, i.e. punishment, penalty; just as the Hebrew JNISM and AY 
mean, not only sin, but the penalty due to it. Οἱ κεκλημένοι (like 
ἐκλεκτοὶ) means, those who are called, invited, viz. to an actual partici- 
pation of the heavenly inheritance. It is, of course, understood, that 
only those who are pious have such an inheritance promised to them. 
Compare κλήσεως ἐπουρανίου μέτοχοι, in Heb. iii. 1. Οἱ κεκλημένοι here 
refers to just men, of the times which preceded the gospel dispensation, 
or new covenant; as the antecedent member of the’ verse clearly shows. 
Τῆς αἰωνίον κληρονομίας, a8 ἃ genitive, depends on ἐπαγγελίαν, not on 
κεκλημένοι, although such a separation is somewhat unusual; see on 
ver 16, Sdvaroy....dtadepévov. "ExayyeNay is best translated here, as 
in ch. vi. 12. 15. 17; ch. x. 36; ch. xi. 13, &c. promised blessings, or 
proffered good. The inheritance is called eternal, (alwyfov,) because thé 
blessings procured by a Saviour’s blood, for those who lived under 
the ancient dispensation, are of a spiritual eternal nature, see ver. 12. 
Such blessings could not be obtained by any of the rites of the old 
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covenant ; it is only by virtue of what is done under the new, by Jesus, 
“that the ancient worthies came to the possession of them. | 

The sentiment which this verse contains, respecting the efficacy of 
atoning blood in regard to the sins of preceding ages, has an exact 
perallel in Rom. iii. 25, where the blood of Christ is declared, by Paul, 
tohave procured τὴν πάρεσιν τῶν προγεγονότων ἁμαρτημάτων, the remission 
of sins committed in preceding times; as is plain from the antithesis, 
τῷ νῦν καιρῷ, in the following verse. Both passages compared, form a 
striking coincidence of a peculiar sentiment, which is no where else so 
clearly and directly asserted. 

Ver. 16. “Ὅπου yap διαϑήκη. . .. διαϑεμένον, for where there is a 
testament, (i.e. where 2 testament becomes fully so, ἰσχύει, ts vaiid, ) 
the death of the testator must take place. The occasion of here intro- 
ducing διαϑήκη, in the new sense of testament, is stated in the summary 
prefixed to ch. iv. 14, and need not be again repeated. The whole com- 
parison of testaments (διαϑῆκαι) among men, which confer a valid title 
to an inheritance, ver. 16, 17, most evidently springs from the mention 
of Christ's death, in the preceding verse, and of the confirmation thereby 
of the believer’s title to a heavenly ixheritance. It is as much as to 
say, “ Brethren, regard it not as strange, that the death of Christ should 
have given assurance of promised blessings to believers—should have 
ratified the new διαϑήκη, of which he is the author; other διαϑῆκαε are 
ratified by the death of their respective testators, and only in this way.” 
And then he goes on to show, that even the ancient covenant, though it 
could not be called a διαϑήκη in all respects, so well as the new one, 
still was ratified in a manner not unlike the new one, viz. by blood, the 
emblem of death, ver. 18—22. 

As the mode of illustration or comparison, in ver. 16, 17, depends 
entirely on the sense of the Greek word διαϑήκη, and is not at all sup- 

. ported by any meaning of the Hebrew AYA, it must be plain, that our 
epistle was originally written in Greek, and not in Hebrew, as some of 
the ancient, and a few of the modern, critics have supposed. 

Φέρεσθαι, in the sense of intervening, happening, takeng place, (which 
must necessarily be attached to it here,) has no exact parallel, that I can 
find, either in classic or sacred usage. It is, as to such a meaning, a 
true ἅπαξ λεγόμενον. 

If the reader finds any difficulty in admitting, in ver. 15, the 
wide separation of ἐπαγγελίαν and κληρονομίας, ‘he will now perceive 
ἃ separation of the same nature, in respect to θάνατον and διαϑεμένον, 
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about the relation of which no possible doubt can be rationally enter- 
tained. . ° 

Ver. 17. Διαθήκη yap ἐπὶ νεκροῖς βεβαία, for a testament ts valid, in 
respect to those who are dead. ‘Eri is not unfrequently employed to 
denote after, viz. in respect to time; e.g. Acts xi. 19, éxi Στεφάνῳ, 
after the time of Stephen, as Wahl renders it; and so Mark vi. 52, 
ἐπὶ τοῖς ἄρτοις, after the loaves, i. e. the miraculous feeding of several 
thousands with them. So in Phil. iii. 12, ἐφ᾽ ᾧ, i. 6. ex quo tempore, as 
Brettschneider renders it. But these cases are not altogether clear. In 
classic authors, however, ἐπὶ rovroic, means, postea ; 80 ἐπὶ τυφλῷ rp 
Δανδάμιδι, after Dandamis became blind, Lucian in Tox. See Vigerus, 
p. 620. Matthie, § 584. In accordance with this usage, many critics 
have translated the phrase under consideration thus: a testament % 
valid after men are dead, or, after death. This, no doubt, gives the 
᾿ς general sentiment of the passage; but, after all, the explanation of 
ἐπὶ νεκροῖς in this way, is somewhat forced; and I prefer that given m 
the translation, whieh conveys the same sense, and is not exposed to 
any doubts with regard to usage. 

"Exel διαϑέμενος, since it is of no avail, while the testator is living. 
Μήποτε is stronger than the simple negative μὴ; and one might well 
translate, since it is of no avail at all. ᾿Ισχύει, here first expressed, 
seems to be implied after διαϑήκη, in ver. 16. 

The amount of the comparison in ver. 16, 17, is as before stated, that 
as διαϑῆκαι among men are ratified by death, so did the death of Christ, 
(which the writer had just mentioned, ver. 15,) ratify the new διαθήκῃ 
which he had made, and gave a valid title to the heirs who were to 
receive the inheritance. 

Ver. 18. “Ὅθεν οὐδ᾽ ...... ἐγκεκάινισται, whence, neither the first 
[διαθήκη] was ratified without blood. 

Ὅθεν, whence, i. 6. seeing that a διαθήκη must be ratified by the death 
of the testator, and that the new διαθήκη has been ratified by the death 
of Christ, so as to make sure the inheritance to believers, verse 15; 
therefore 4 πρώτη, §c. The meaning is, that since the new testament 
(καινὴ διαϑήκη) was, like other testaments, to be rendered valid by the 
death of the testator, therefore the παλαιὰ διαθήκη, PUN ΠΡ, which 
was the prototype and emblem of the new testament, was itself con- 
firmed, and all the apparatus attached to it consecrated, by blood, the 
emblem of death. The writer does not mean to say, that διαθήκῃ, in 
the sense of testament, can be appropriately used to designate the 
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" ancient covenant; but he means to aver, that as the καινὴ διαθήκη could 


be appropriately enough called so, and as the death of Christ was to 
sanction it, therefore the ancient διαθήκη prefigured this, by the use ot 
consecrating blood. In other words, as almost every thing attached to 
the παλαιὰ διαθήκη was consecrated to God, and rendered acceptable to 
him by being sprinkled with blood, and the διαθήκη itself was ratified in 
the same way; 80 under the καινὴ διαθήκη, the blood of Christ only 
consecrates all things and renders them acceptable to God, and his 
death has fully ratified the διαθήκη which he made. © 

The resemblance between the ancient διαθήκη and the new one, is 
plainly not entire. Moses, the μεσίτης of the ancient one, did not ratify 
it by his death; for his death is never represented by the Scriptures in 
such a light. But as the new διαθήκη was, in respect to the death of its 
μεσίτης, to differ from the old one; so, (our author means to say,) the 
old διαϑήκη, which was in its nature typical or emblematical, did prefi- 
gure this very thing, by the use of blood ; i. 6. the old covenant resem- 
bled the new ¢esfament, as much as the nature of the case permitted. 

Πρώτη agrees with διαϑήκη understood. ‘Eyxexalyiora:, to initiate, 
to consecrate, to dedicate, i. e. by appropriate rites, to declare a thing 
which is already completed to be now ready for its uses, and to devote 
or dedicate it to those uses. The sprinkling of blood upon the book of 
the law, and upon the people, was the rite performed by Moses, when 
he consecrated the book of the law as their statute book, and them as 
publicly and solemnly bound to observe its precepts. 

Ver. 19. Λαληϑείσης yap πάσης «2.0.0 τῷ λαῷ, for when all the com- 
mandment, according to the law, had been recited by Moses to all the 
people. The πάσης ἐντολῆς, to which reference is here made, are the 
statutes contained in Exod. xx.—xxiii. These Moses first recited memo- 
rifer to the people, after they had been communicated to him by the 
Lord at Sinai, Exod. xxiv. 3. He then wrote them down, Exod. xxiv. 4, 
and afterwards, on occasion of solemnly renewing the covenant on the 
part of the people to obedience, he again recited them from the book of 
the law, (FIAT δ.) Exod. xxiv. 7. Κατὰ νόμον most probably 
means here, according to the written law, 1. 6. just as they were in the 
book of the law. But νόμον may refer to a command which Moses 
received to communicate to the people the laws given to him, although 
this command is only implied, but not expressed in the Scripture; in 
which case the meaning would be, that agreeably to the divine command, 
Moses read all the law to the assembled nation. 
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Λαβὼν τὸ αἷμα. . . ἐῤῥάντισε, taking the blood of bullocks and of 
goats, with water and scarlet wool and hyssop, he sprinkled both the 
book and all the people. This passage has occasioned no small per- 
plexity to commentators; inasmuch as Moses, in his history of renew- 
ing the covenant of the people, in Exod. xxiv., -has said nothing of 
the blood of goats; nothing of the water and scarlet wool and hyssop ; 
nothing of sprinkling the book of the law with blood. Whence then 
did the writer obtain these circumstances? That they were not mat- 
ters of new revelation to him, seems pretty evident; for he plainly 
makes an appeal to circumstances, which he takes for granted are 
well known to the Hebrews whom he addresses, and about which, 
if be were to commit an error of statement, all his readers would be 
revolted. 

1. The blood of goats. In Exod. xxiv. 5, ον is said that Moses sent 
young men, who offered burnt offerings cn 53) and sacrificed sacri- 
Jices, peace offerings (Ὁ OF) to Sie even bullocks, (O" 3B), 
Now, although goats are not mentioned here, yet it is quite probable 
that the nby on this occasion were goats; for ry is a holocaust, 
i.e. an offering entirely consumed by fire, while pndw were mostly 
eaten by the offerers. That goats were used for all kinds of sacrifices, 
as well as bullocks, is quite evident from mere inspection of the Levi- 
tical law. E. g. goats are named as an my, Lev. 1. 10; iv. 24. 28, et 
alibi. It is altogether probable, then, that. the holocausts or nby men- 
tioned in Exod. xxiv. 5, as offered on the occasion of renewing the 
covenant, were goats; and were of course understood by a Jewish 
reader to be such, inasmuch as the Ὁ only are affirmed to have 
been bullocks. 

2. The water, scarlet wool, and hyssop. That water was used as 
well as blood, in order to sprinkle various things, is clearly implied in 
Lev. xiv. 4—7, compared with Lev. xiv. 49—52. Numb. xix. 18. 
Ps. li. 7. Ezek. xxxvi. 25. The scarlet wool, νη Δ scarlet,) 
was connected with a branch of hyssop [112 2,}) in order to make ἃ 
convenient instrument for receiving and sprinkling the blood and water. 
It is not, indeed, expressly mentioned in Exod. xxiv.; but it is doubt- 
less implied; for this was the common instrument by which the nte 
of sprinkling was performed. So in Exod. xii. 7, direction is simply 
given to sprinkle the door-posts of the Israelites with blood; and 
afterwards, in ver. 22, it is mentioned, that this was to be done with a 
bunch of hyssop. ᾿ 
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- So in Lev. xiv. 4--7, the MYDIN IW, i.e. ἔριον κοκκινον, and the 
hyssop, are mentioned as employed in the office of sprinkling; and 
again, in Lev. xiv. 4952. The hyssop is also mentioned in Numb. 
xix. 18. Ps. li. 7. It may well be presumed, that the reason why 
the writer of our epistle, and the Hebrews of his time, supposed that 
Moses made use of the water and hyssop and scarlet wool, in the 
lustration of the people, when the covenant was renewed, was because 
these were employed in the lustrations where sprinkling was performed, 
on other occasions. The convenience of the instrument in question, 
and the nature of the case, would very naturally lead to such an 
opinion ; and who can doubt that it is well grounded 7 

3. The book of the law. Because nothing is said, in Exod. xxiv. 
3—8, respecting the sprinkling of the book, many commentators, e. g. 
Grotius, Bengel, Kopp, Storr, and others, construe αὑτὸ τὲ τὸ βιβλίον 
with λαβὼν τὸ αἷμα, i. 6. taking the blood .... and also the book of 
the law. So far as such a construction of the particle ré itself is con- 
cerned, this might perhaps be allowed ; for ré is sometimes employed, 
when it is not preceded by καὶ or δὲ, in the clause immediately ante- 
cedent; as in Acts ii. 33. To justify the method of interpretation 
now in question, Storr appeals to Heb. ix. 1, and xii. 2. But in the 
former case, τὲ is preceeded by καὶ; and the latter is a case where two 
verbs are connected. But in our verse καὶ follows βιβλίον, and seems 
necessarily to connect it with πάντα τὸν λαὸν. But to say of Moses, 
λαβὼν .... πάντα τὸν λαὸν, will not be contended for. Michaélis, 
Heinrichs, Dindorf,, Ernesti, and others, agree with the interpretation 
which I have given. Indeed, cai and ré seem to be as necessarily related 
here as ef and que are in Latin; and, in fact, they commonly sustain 
the same relation to each other. As to manuscripts, only one omits 
cai after βιβλίον ; and we are obliged, therefore, by the laws of criticism, 
to retain it, whatever difficulties it may occasion to the interpreter. 

In regard to the fact itself, viz. that Moses did sprinkle the book 
with blood, no intimation of it is given in Exod. xxiv. 3—8. Yet 
nothing can be more probable, than that such was the fact. Aaron, 
and his sons, and their garments, were sprinkled with blood, when 
consecrated to the priest’s office, Exod. xxix. 19—-21. The blood of 
sacrifices was sprinkled upon the altar, Exod. xxix. 16. Lev. 1. δ. 11; 
lii, 2. 13; also before the veil of the sanctuary, Lev. iv. 6. 17; com- 
pare Lev. vi. 27; vii. 14; viii. 15. 19. 24. 30; ix. 12. 18. et alibi. 
Philo, (de Vita Mosis B. p. 675,) has a passage which speaks of all 
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the various apparatus of the tabernacle being anointed with holy oil, 
and the vestments of the priests being sprinkled with blood. So Jose- 
phus, also, speaks of sprinkling the garments of Aaron and his sons 
with αἵματος τῶν τεϑυμένων, the blood of the slain beasts, and with 
spring water, and holy chrism. Lib. V. 6. 6. p. 334. edit. Havercamp. 
All this serves to show how common this rite of sprinkling with blood 
was in the Jewish ritual; so common, that the wniter of our eputle 
seems, with those whom he addressed, to have considered it a matter 
of course, that when the people were sprinkled with blood, at the time 
of renewing their covenant to keep the precepts contained in the book 
of the law, Exod. xxiv. 8, the book itself, like all the sacred apparatus 
of the temple, was also sprinkled in like manner. Nothing could be 
more natural. The people were consecrated to observe the statutes 
of the book; and the book was consecrated, as containing that sacred 
code of laws which they were bound to obey. 

If, however, after all, one is not satisfied that Paul drew his con- 
clusions from the analogies and probabilities just stated, he may easily 
suppose that tradition among the Jews had preserved the remem- 
brance of the particulars described in our verse, on account of the 
very solemn and important nature of the transaction with which they 
are connected. It would be easy to suppose, with some commentators, 
that these particulars were suggested in a miraculous way, by the 
Holy Spirit, to the mind of the writer. But this solution of the difli- 
culty is not a probable one; because the writer evidently touches upon 
circumstances here, which he takes it for granted his readers will at 
once recognize and admit. If so, then these things must have already 
been matters of common opinion among the Hebrews; and conse- 
quently were not now first suggested to the writer of our epistle in ἃ 
miraculous way. At all events, there can be no serious difficulty in 
the case. The fact that Exod. xxiv. 3—8 does not mention the par- 
ticulars in question, can be no more proof that they did not take 
place, than the fact that the evangelists have not recorded the words 
of Christ, “" It is more blessed to give than to receive,” would prove 
that he did not utter them. Whether Paul and the Hebrews knew 
these things by tradition, or believed from analogical reasoning, cannot 
be important. Enough that they were facts, and were appealed to as 
such by the writer, with full confidence that they would be recognized 
by his readers, 

To illustrate the principle, de minimis non curat lex, it may be 
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remarked, that Paul says simply, λαβὼν ro αἷμα ; Moses, that ‘he took 
half of the blood,” Exod. xxiv.6. But, surely, if he did. the latter, he 
did the former. Such expressions, no where either in sacred or profane 
writers, are to be tortured, in order to extract from them a metaphysical ἢ 
exactness : verba—ne resecanda ad vivum. 

In the like manner, I interpret πάντα τὸν λαὸν. How, it has been 
asked, could he sprinkle three millions of people, with the blood of a 
few goats and bullocks? In such a way, I would answer, as “all Judea 
and Jerusalem went out to John, to be baptized of him in the river 
Jordan, confessing their sins,” Matt. iti. 5, seq. Must we now under- 
stand by this, that all the infants, the non compotes mentis, mutes, the 
sick, infirm, the aged, all females, or literally αἦὲ males, repaired to 
John, to be baptized, and did all (infants and mutes with the rest) 
confess their sins to him? If not, then there is no difficulty in con- 
struing πάντα τὸν λαὸν, in the case now under consideration. Moses 
sprinkled blood on the multitude of the people, I take to be the simple 
meaning of the writer; not that all and every individual was actually 
and personally sprinkled. Some were actually sprinkled; and these, 
being of the multitude, were representatives of the whole. Nothing is 
more common than to attribute to a body of men collectively, what 
belongs, strictly considered, only to certain individuals of that body. 
Thus, what the government of this country do, the Americans are 
said to do. 

Ver. 20. Λέγων᾽ τοῦτο τὸ αἷμα .... 6 Οεὸς, saying, This is the 
blood of the covenant, which God has enjoined upon you. Another 
instance, in which the letter of the Old Testament is forsaken, 
and the sense merely retained. The original in Exodus xxiv. 8, is, 
38.» mn nya ἫΝ MAT ΟἽ i737, behold, the blood of the cove- 
nant which God has made with you. But rtait means, see here, or see 
this, and is equivalent to τοῦτο used as a demonstrative. The verb 13 
is rendered by the LXX. διέθετο; by our author, ἐνετείλατο. The reason 
of this probably is, that S13, in Exod. xxiv. 8, means statutes, laws, 
as it evidently refers to the preceding statutes, in Exod. xx.—xxiii. 
God commanded that the people should observe these; and with refer- 
ence to this injunction, our author says, ἐνετείλατο. 

Τὸ αἷμα τῆς διαϑήκης means the blood by which the covenant, or, assent 
on the part of the people to the laws proposed, or rather, their promise to 
observe them, Exod. xxiv. 7, was ratified. So comrhon was it, among 
the Hebrews, to ratify engagements by the blood of animals slain, that 
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the usual idiom of the language is, ΠΥ 113, to cut a covenant, i.e. to 
sanction one by cutting an animal into two pieces, and passing between 
them. See Gen. xv. 10; xxxi. 54. Jer. xxiv. 18. Ephrem Syrus testi- 
fies, that the Chaldeans had the same usage, Opp. I. p. 161; as also 
Hacourt does, in respect to the Arabians, Histoire de Madagascar, 
p. 98. 360. The meaning of such a transaction seems evidently to be, 
that the persons who make the engagements, by passing between the 
dissevered parts of the slain animal, virtually say, ‘‘ If we preserve not 
our engagement faithfully, and without violation, then let us be cut in 
pieces, like the animal between whose dissevered parts we now pass.” 
The sprinkling of blood on the people, Exod. xxiv. 8, was a solemnity 
of a similar nature. By it they were alsq ceremonially purified, and 
consecrated to God. 

Ver. 21. Kal τὴν σκηνὴν .... ἐῤῥάντισε, the tabernacle, also, and 
‘all the vessels for service, he sprinkled in like manner with Slood. 
Kal, although a kind of copulative here, still indicates another transaction 
different from that related in ver. 19 ; for when the people were spriakled 
with blood, the tabernacle was not built, neither were the σκεύη λειτουργίας 
yet made. The setting up and consecration of the tabernacle, with its 
vessels, is related in Exod. xl.; yet nothing is there related of sprinkling 
them with blood, but only of anointing them with holy oil, Exod. xl. 
9—11. In the like manner, the anointing only of Aaron and his sons 
is there spoken of as a rite preparatory to entering upon the duties of 
their office in the tabernacle, Exod. xl. 12—15; while nothing is said 
at all of their being sprinkled with blood. But if we compare Exod. 
xxix. 20, 21, and Lev. viii. 24. 30, we shall see that it is certain that 
Aaron and his sons were sprinkled with blood, as well as anointed with 
oil. In like manner, it is probable, that the tabernacle and its furniture 
were sprinkled with blood, although Moses has not mentioned it in 
Exod. ch. xl. Josephus says, ‘‘ Both the tabernacle and the vessels 
pertaining to it, [Moses sprinkled and purified] with oil, prepared as 
I have described, and with the blood of bulls and rams that were slain, 
one of each kind alternately, every day,” Antiq. III. 8. §6. This seems 
‘to indicate, that Josephus had the same view as Paul, in regard to 
purifying the tabernacle. The verbs in brackets, in the above trans- 
lation, are drawn from the preceding clause, where we find ἔῤῥαινεν 
ἀφαγνίσας, purifying he sprinkled. They belong to the sentence here 
‘translated, by emplication. 

In regard to the fact itself, we may observe, that it is rendered quite 
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probable from analogy. Then, as to a knowledge of it by our author, 
nothing more is necessary, than the supposition that tradition had con- 
veyed the khowledge of this, as well as of many other facts, down to the 
time of Paul. The writer evidently appeals to facts, which were 
believed by the Hebrews in general whom he was addressing; and facts 
which, although not stated in the Old Testament, are by no means 
improbable, and which no one surely has it in his power to contradict. 

Ver. 22. Kal σχεδὸν ἐν αἵματι. . . νόμον, indeed, every thing is, 
according to the law, purified by blood. Kat, imo, vero, yea, indeed. 
Σχεδὸν πάντα, and not πάντα absolutely and simply; for some things 
were purified by water, Lev. xvi. 26. 28. Numb. xxxi. 24. some by fire 
and water, Numb. xxxi. 22,23. But the exceptions were few, in which 
shedding of blood, or sprinkling of blood, was not required, in order to 
effect ceremonial purity. See on ver. 19. 

Kai χωρὶς αἱματεκχυσίας ob γίνεται ἄφεσις, and without shedding of 
blood there is no remission [of sins.] See Lev. iv. 2—6. 13—17. 
2225, 2730, and 31. 35. Under the Mosaic law, not every trans- 
gtession could be atoned for; consequently, remission of the penalty 
which the law inflicted could not, in some cases, be obtained. See 
Numb. xv. 30, 31. It was only he that sinned through a degree of 
ignorance or inadvertency, who could bring his sin and trespass offering, 
Numb. xv. 27. 29; for cases of a different nature, compare Lev. iv. 2. 
13. 22.27. The MN and DWN sin and trespass, were atoned for, in 
a civil and ecclesiastical point of view, by appropriate sacrifices, which 
bore the like names. But in this case, the remission was only from a 
temporal penalty or calamity. It was not possible that such sacrifices 
could atone for sin, as viewed by the righteous Governor of the world. 
Such the nature of the case seems plainly to be; and so the writer of our 
epistle has expressly declared, inch. x.4. God, as the king and head of 
the Jewish nation, granted remission of the penalty which the Jewish 
law inflicted in many cases, on certain conditions. But this had respect 
merely to the present world, and not to the accountability of trans- 
gressors, before the tribunal of the universe, in the world above. Even 
temporal forgiveness, however, could not be obtained χωρὶς αἱματεκχυσίας. 
It was thus, that these ὑποδείγματα shadowed forth, to the ancient church, 
the necessity of atoning blood, which possessed a higher virtue than that 
of beasts, in order to remove the penalty against sin, that was threatened 
in respect to a future world. So the writer proceeds to tell us in the 
hext verse, 
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Ver. 23. 'λνάγκη οὖν . . . ταύτας, since, then, the images of heavenly 
things must needs be purified by such [rites,] the heavenly things them- 
selves [must be purified] by better sacrifices than these. Mév is here 
the mere sign of protasis. ‘Yxodelypara, copies, effigies, images, resem- 
lances, likenesses ; meanmg the tabernacle and temple, with all their 
sacred utensils, &c. See on ch. viii. 5. Τῶν ἐν τοῖς οὐρανοῖς means, 
the spiritual objects of the heavenly world, of which the tabernacle, with 
all its apparatus and services, was only a symbol. See on ch. vil. 6. 
Τούτοις designates such things, i. 6. such rites and means of purification, 
as had been described in the preceding context. Καϑαρίξεσϑαι refers to 
the ceremonial purification of the temple and its sacred utensils; 6. ¢. 
of the most holy place, Lev. xvi. 15, 16. of the altar, Lev. xvi. 18. 
Exod. xxix. 36, 37; of the tabernacle, Lev. xvi. 20. 33. This was to 
be done, because the Israelites, sinful and impure, profaned these sacred 
things by their approach, Lev. xvi. 19; xv. 31. Numb. xix. 19, 20. 
And this being done, God vouchsafed his presence in the tabernacle, and 
promised to dwell among the Israelites, Exod. xxix. 43—46. All this 
was symbolical of the heavenly sanctuary and sacrifice. God permits 
sinners to hope for pardon and approach to him, only when they ar 
sprinkled with the atoning blood of Jesus; and what was done on earth 
as a symbol, has been done in the heavenly world in reality, 1. 6. 80 & 
actually to procure spiritual pardon, and restoration to the Divine favour. 

Aira δὲ τὰ ἐπονράνια .... ταύτας. Δὲ ἰ8 the sign of mpodosis merely. 
It may be translated, therefore, then ; but there is no need of rendering 
it, as our language does not demand like signs of protasis and apodosis 
with the Greek. ᾿Επουράνια means the σκηνὴ ἀληϑίνη, ἣν ἔπηξεν ὁ κύριον 
ch. viii. 2, i. q. ἡ σκηνὴ οὗ χειροποίητος, ch. ix. 11. But how could the 
heavenly tabernaele, καϑαρίζεσϑαι, be purified? The grammatical con- 
struction of ver. 23, certainly requires us to supply this verb in the latter 
clause, since it is expressed in the former. But the word, of course, (88 
be here used only in a figurative manner; for the ἐπουράνια are not 
tmpure. But as God was accessible to offenders, in his sanctuary 02 
earth, only when atoning blood had been offered; so God, in his hea- 
venly sanctuary, is accessible to sinners, only through the blood of Jesus 
there offered, and there consecrating a new and living way of access [0 
the throne of mercy. It is in this sense, that the writer means to apply 
καϑαρίζεσϑαι, viz. that of rendering the sanctuary approachable by 
offenders, and affording assurance of liberty to draw near to God (ch. 
iv. 16,) rather than that of direct purification from uncleanness; which 
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could not be predicated of the heavenly sanctuary. It is the effect of 
the purifying blood of Jesus, in regard to giving access to the heavenly 
sanctuary, which the writer means to compare with the purification of the 
tabernacle and its utensils; for the most holy place of the earthly taber- 
wacle could be properly approached by offenders, only when atonement 
was made. 

Ver. 24. That better sacrifices than those offered on earth by the 
Jewish priests, were required under the priesthood of Christ, necessarily 
results from the nature of the sanctuary, in which Christ ministers. Od 
γὰρ εἷς χειροποίητα ἅγια .... ὀνυρανὸν ; for Christ entered not into a sanc- 
tuary made by hands, which is only a copy of the true one, but into hea- 
ven itself. It is the entrance of Christ, as a priest, into the heavenly 
sanctuary, of which the writer is here speaking. That Christ performs 
the office of priest in the heavenly sanctuary, the writer has already 
intimated several times; see ch. ix. 9. 11; viii. 1—4. ᾿Αντίτυκα copy, 
image, efigy, form or likeness, corresponding to the original τύπος, shewn 
to Moses in the mount, ch. viii. 5. ᾿Αληϑιγῶν means, that which ts real ; 
i.e, the original or heavenly sanctuary, of which the earthly one is a 
mere copy. In other words, they stand related as substance and shadow, 
orimage. The reality is in heaven; the emblem or mere stmtlitude of it, 
on earth, 

Νῦν ἐμφανισϑῆναι . . . ἡμῶν, thenceforth to appear before God in 
our behalf. Νῦν means, from the point of time when he entered hea- 
ven as our high priest, onward indefinitely; and it implies, that his 
office was continued while the writer was then addressing his readers. 
᾿Εμφανισϑῆναι means, among other things, to present one’s self before 
@ tribunal, for the sake of accusing or defending. In the former case, 
it is followed by κατὰ, 6. g. Acts xxiv. 1; xxv. 2. 16: in the latter, it 
takes ὑπὲρ after it, as in our text. The usual and full grammatical con- 
struction would be ὥστε ἐμφανισϑῆναι. I have been able to find no 
similar usage of ἐμφανίζω, among the Greeks. 

Τῷ προσώπῳ τοῦ Θεοῦ, the same as the Hebrew Dirt spd , being 
altogether Hebraistic. The whole comparison is taken from the custom 
of the Jewish high priest, who, when he entered the most holy place, 
was said to appear before God, or to draw near to God, because 
the presence of God was manifested over the mercy seat, in the holy 
of holies, and God was represented, and was conceived of by the 
Jews, as sitting enthroned upon the mercy-seat. Now, as the high 
priest appeared before God, in the Jewish temple, and offered the blood 
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of beasts for expiation, on the great day of atonement, in behalf of 
the Jewish nation; so Christ, in the heavenly temple, enters the most 
holy place with his own blood (ver. 12,) to procure pardon (αἰωνίαν 
λύτρωσιν) for us. This is what the writer means, by ἐμφανισϑῆναι τῷ 
προσώπῳ τοῦ Θεοῦ ὑπὲρ ἡμῶν. 

Ver. 25. But although there is ἃ similitude between the atoning 
office of Christ and that of the Jewish high priest, yet there u a 
great difference, in some respects, between his manner of offering 
expiatory sacrifice, and that of the Levitical priesthood. id ἵνα 
πολλάκις. . . ἀλλοτρίῳ, yet not that he may frequently repeat the 
offering of himself, like the high priest, who, every year, enters into 
the sanctuary with blood not his own. This refers to the entrance 
of the high priest into the sanctuary, on the great day of atonement. 
Ἐν αἵματι ἀλλοτρίῳ, with the blood of others, i.e. with blood not his 
own; in distinction from the manner in which Christ entered the 
heavenly sanctuary, which was with his own blood, ver. 12. Two points 
of difference, then, are here suggested, between the Jewish offerings 
and that of Christ; the one, that they were often repeated, his was 
made but once; the other, that the high priest presented the blood of 
goats and bullocks, but Jesus, his own blood, 

Ver. 26. ’Ewel ἔδεε. . . κόσμον, for then he must needs have oftes 
suffered since the world began. That is, since the blood of Christ 5 
necessary to make atonement for sin, and to procure pardon for it 
from the righteous and spiritual Judge of men; and since the bless- 
ings procured by the death of Jesus must avail, as well to the benelit 
of the ages which preceded his coming, as to those which follow it, (see 
ver. 15, and Rom. iii. 25, 26;) it follows, that if his sacrifice had not 
been of a different nature and value from that of the Jewish priests, it 
must have been continually repeated, from the very beginning of the 
world, down to the time in which the writer was addressing his readers. 
We may of course add, that it must have continued to be repeated 
down to the end of the world, for the same reason. This passage 
serves then to show, that when Heb. ix. 15, and Rom. iii. 25, 26, are 
construed as having relation to the retrospective influence of the 
death of Christ, no doctrine foreign to the conceptions of our author is 
introduced ; for the verse under consideration is plainly built upon the 
ground of such a retrospective influence. 

Νῦν δὲ ἅπαξ... πεφανέρωται, but now, at the close of the [Jewish] 
dispensation, he has, once for all, made his appearance, ἐπ order ὦ 
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remove the punishment due to sin by the sacrifice of himself. Νῦν 
does not relate particularly to time here, but is a particle of opposition, 
In econtradistinction to ἐπεὶ. Luvredelg τῶν αἰώνων, the close of the 
Mosaic economy or period. Aid» singular, and αἰῶνες plural, appear 
to be sometimes used in the same sense, in the New Testament; like 
οὐρανὸς and οὐρανοὶ, σάββατον and σάββατα, and some other nouns. For 
the meaning given to αἰὼν, see Wahl’s Lexicon on the word. 

᾿Αϑέτησις signifies putting away, removal, abrogation, annulling, §c. 
‘Apapria I understand here, as meaning the penalty due to sin; just as 
the Hebrew FING means sin, and the punishment, consequences, of 
sin; and FY means, iniquity, and the punishment, i. e. consequences, 
of iniquity. It is true, indeed, that Christ came to save men from the 
power, as well as the penalty, of sin; but most evidently his death is 
here considered, by our author, as an expiatory sacrifice, by virtue of 
which the comsequences of sin, i. e. the punishment due to it, are 
removed, and the sinner treated as though he were innocent. 

Διὰ τῆς ϑυσίας atrov: compare ch. 1.3; 11. 14; vil. 27; ix. 12. 14, 
15; x. 5—10. . 

The whole comparison stands thus: “ As the expiatory sacrifices under 
the law, which were annually offered, and therefore often repeated, pro- 
cured remission of the temporal punishment due to offences under the 
Mosaic dispensation ; so the sacrifice of Christ, and the blood which he 
presents, once for all, in the eternal or heavenly sanctuary, is effectual 
to procure spiritual pardon for all times and ages, past and to come.” 
Nothing could exhibit the great superiority of Christ’s priesthood over 
that of the Jewish, in a more striking point of light than this. The 
latter, by its offerings and atonements, procured only a remission of 
temporal punishment in the present world ; the former, a remission alw- 
viov κολάσεως, (Matt. xxv. 46,) in the world to come. 

Ver. 27. Kat ca ὅσον ...... κρίσις, for since tt is appointed unto 
men to die once only, and after this [cometh] the judgment. Ka ὅσον 
is sometimes equivalent to καϑὼς, since, as, in this epistle; e.g. ch. 
vit, 20, compare ver. 22; and here it is plainly the same as ὡς or καϑὼς. 
᾿Απκάκειται, repositum est, it is laid up for, i. 6. by Divine appointment, 
tt is reserved for, or it awaits men once to die. The translation gives 
the meaning, but not with Jiteral exactness. “Απαξ is here, once for 
all, only once ; for the object of this comparison is to show that as men 
die but once, so Christ, who had a nature truly human, and was in all 
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things made like unto his brethren, (ch. ii. 17,) could die but once, (and 
not oftentimes,) in order to atone for sin. 

Mera δὲ τοῦτο κρισις, i. 6. men, having once died, go after that to a 
state of reward or punishment, to a final state, in which no more such 
changes as death makes can be suffered. The clause in question is added 
to the former part of the verse, in order to show that dying more than 
once is impossible, inasmuch as judgment immediately follows, with 
which is connected the immutable state of men. The implication con- 
tained in this verse, viz. that a state of trial in a futare world, like to 
that which is allowed to men in the present world, is not to be expected, 
seems to be plain. 

Ver. 28. Οὕτω καὶ ὁ Χριστὸς ...... ἁμαρτίας, so Christ, also, after 
having once for all offered up himself, in order to bear the sins of 
many. The writer bad been labouring, in the preceding context, to show 
that the offering of Christ needed not, like that of the high priest, to be 
often repeated. Ver. 27 and 28, are designed to show that a repetition 
of the death of Jesus (who suffered in our nature) would have been 
inconsistent ‘with the nature which he sustained, and contrary to all 
analogy. So the author; ‘‘ Since men die but once, so Christ died or 
was offered up, rpocevey etc, but once. 

Προσενεχθεὶς (from προσφέρω) is a participle of the first aor. passive, 
and may be rendered offered up himself, or, made an offering of him- 
self, inasmuch as the first aor. passive, frequently has a middle or 
reflexive sense, particularly when any verb lacks the first aor. of the 
middle voice, Buttmann Gram. § 123. Προσφέρω is a very general word 
in respect to offerings, and designates the action of the person who 
brings the sacrifice, or of the priest who presents it. As the sacrifice 
offered to God was first slain, and then presented; so the idea of an 
offering here necessarily involves the idea of the death of the victim 
offered. It is this implied idea of the death of the victim, that stands 
in comparison with the ἅπαξ ἀποθανεῖν of all men; i.e. as they die but 
once, 80 Christ died but once. 

Πολλῶν, many, i. e. all nations without distinction, Jews and Gentiles, 
for ages past, and ages to come, ver. 15. 26. and Rom. iii. 25, 26. 
See the like representation, respecting the universality of the benefits 
offered through the death of Christ, in Matt. xx. 28; ch. xxvi. 28. 
Rom. v. 15. 19, compare ch. v. 18. John vi. 51; ch. iii. 16. 1 John 
i. 2, ἄς. 
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’Aveveyxely ἁμαρτίας, to bear the sins, means, to bear the puneshment, 
i.e. to suffer the penalty, due to sin. See Excursus XIX. 

"Ex δευτέρον .. . . εἰς σωτηρίαν, shall make his appearance, a second 
time, without a sin-offering, for the salvation of those who watt for him. 
"Ex δευτέρου has reference to ἅπαξ in the preceding clause. Christ 
appeared, and died once for sin; but when he appears again, ἐκ devrépov, 
it will not be to repeat his sufferings, 1. 6. to make again an expiatory 
sacrifice, but for the purposes of bestowing rewards on those who trust 
in him, and wait for his coming. 

Χωρὶς ἁμαρτίας has been variously explained. But it is evident, that 
the expression has a direct reference to the preceding clause, 1. e. either 
to προσενεχθεὶς, or to ἀνενεγκεῖν ἁμαρτίας. In the former case, ἁμαρτίας, 
in our clause, would mean sin-offering, like NNT, DWN, because 
προσενεχθεὶς means, he made himself an offering. The meaning would 
then be, ‘‘ but when Christ again appears, he will not make himself a 
sin-offering,” i. e. his appearance will be χωρὶς ἁμαρτίας. So I under- 
stand the phrase. But if we construe χωρὶς ἁμαρτίας, as referring to 
dveveyxeiv ἁμαρτίας, then the supplement to the phrase will be χωρὶς 
[rod ἀνενεγκεῖν) ἁμαρτίας. The meaning of this is, ““ Without again 
suffering the penalty due to sin.” In either way, the sense amounts to 
about the same; for either method of interpretation makes the writer 
say, that Christ would no more suffer on account of the sins of men, but 
that, by dying once, he has perfectly accomplished the redemption of 
those who trust in him. 

Τοῖς αὐτὸν ἀπεκδεχομένοις means, those who, renouncing the world, 
and resisting all the motives to swerve from Christian hope and faith, 
which the times presented, patiently wait for the rewards which the 
Saviour will finally bestow upon his followers, There is a tacit admo- 
nition to the Hebrews in this; for it is as much as to say, ‘“‘ Those only 
who do thus persevere, will be rewarded.” El¢ σωτηρίαν has reference 
to the future salvation or blessedness, which Christ will bestow upon his 
followers at his second coming. 


The insufficiency of the Levitical sacrifices ‘o procure spiritual pardon for sin, 
and the sufficiency of the sacrifice which Christ had offered, was one of the most 
important and interesting of all the points which the writer of our epistle had to 
discuss, The Hebrews in general placed full confidence in the efficacy of the Levi- 
tical sacrifices to purify them from sin—at least, to remove the penalty of it. Every 
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person, who is conscious of sin, and knows that it subjects him to the penalty of the 
Divine law, must naturally feel a deeper interest in the question, Whether, and how, 
sin can be pardoned? than in any other. It was very natural for Jews who had 
been educated in the full belief of the efficacy of the sacrifices instituted by Moses, 
to cling to them as the foundation of their dearest and highest hopes, viz. the 
means of pardon, and restoration to Divine favour. It was an attachment to the 
Jewish ritual, built upon hopes of such a nature, which rendered the Mosaic religion 
90 attructive to the Hebrews, and endangered their adherence to a Christian pro- 
fession. There was much, too, in the pomp and solemnity of their rites, which 
served to interest the feelings, and delight the fancy, of the worshippers. It is on 
account of the strong attachment which they cherished for their system of sacrifices 
and purifications, that our author is 90 urgent in showing that real pardon with 
God could not be procured by any or all of these means. The blood of Christ only 
cleanses from sin, and procures acceptance for sinners with God, as their spiritual 
judge. 

Accordingly, in ch. ix. he declares that the tabernacle, with all its sacred utensils 
and services, was only an émage or symbol (παραβολὴ) of what is real and spiritual 
in the beavenly world, a copy merely of the σκηνὴ ob χειροποίητος, ch. ix. 9—11, 
ora mere νπόδειγμα τῶν ἐν οὐρανοῖς, ch. ix. 23. The Jewish sacrifices availed for 
nothing more than erternal purification, ch. x. 10.13; while the blood of Christ 
purified the soul or mind (συνείδησιν) from the uncleanness of sin, and rendered it 
capable of offering acceptable service to the living God, ch. ix. 14. After adducing 
various considerations, to show how extensively the rites of the law, which required 
the exhibition and application of blood, prefigured that atoning blood which Jesus 
offered, to make expiation for sin, and that his death, once for all, was sufficient for 
this purpose, he proceeds, in ch. x. more deeply to impress the great subject of 
atoning sacrifice by Christ upon the minds of his readers, knowing that very much 
depended on the conviction which might be attained in respect to this point. Could 
they be persuaded, that Jesus had himself offered the only sacrifice which made real 
expiation for sin ; and that this, once offered, was an all-sufficient sacrifice ; then there 
could be no rational inducement for them to abandon their spiritual hopes, and retum 
to their confidence in the rites of the Levitical law. 

The repetition of this subject is for the purpose of suggesting some new arguments 
in order to enforce it; as may be seen in ver. 5—18. 


CHAPTER X. 


Ver. 1. Σκιὰν yap ἔχων ... πραγμάτων; moreover, the law, which 
presented only an imperfect sketch of future blessings, and not a full 
representation of those things. Σκιὰ and εἰκὼν are related, as the Latin 
umbra and effigies are. The former is an imperfect sketch, a mere 
outline (as we say,) a slight representation or resemblance: the latter 
is a picture or image filled out or completed, and made, in all its 
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minuter parts, to resemble the original. Not that these words are 
always employed with a sedulous attention to these nice shades of sig- 
nification ; but in the case before us they are so, for they are evidently 
contrasted with each other. The meaning of the writer is, ‘‘ The law 
did not even go so far, as to exhibit a full image of future blessings, 
but only a slight adumbration. "Ἔχων having, containing, possessing, 
affordéng, or (ad sensum) exhibiting, presenting, 80 as to accord with 
the nature of the image which follows. 

Νόμος means here, the sacrificial ritual law, of which he had be- — 
fore been speaking; the old JA, διαϑήκη, which was to be abolished. 
The whole law of Moses, that is, the moral code which it contains, is 
not the subject of consideration or assertion here. Μελλόντων ἀγαϑῶν, 
the same asin ch. ix. 1]. Τῶν πραγμάτων, i. 6. τοντῶν, viz. the future 
blessings just before mentioned. 

Kar” ἐνιαυτὸν . .. τελειῶσαι, by the yearly sacrifices themselves, 
which are continually offered, can never fully accomplish what is needed 
for those who approack {the altar.] ΒΥ the κατ᾽ ἐνιαυτὸν ϑυσίαις, the 
writer means particularly to designate those which were offered on the 
great day of national atonement; ‘which were considered the most 
sacred and efficacious of all, inasmuch as the high priest then entered 
the inner sanctuary, and presented himself before the mercy seat. 

ἸΠροσφέρουσι, with a nominative not expressed, is equivalent to the pas- 
sive voice here, as often elsewhere, agreeably to the Hebrew idiom. 

Ele τὸ διηνεκὲς, without cessation, continually, they were repeated 
each successive year. The word is peculiar to this epistle; and 
Schneider has omitted it in his Lexicon; but Elian, Appian, Diodorus | 
Siculus, and Symmachus, employ it. 

Τοὺς προσερχομένους means, the worshippers who approach the altar, or 
the temple, or the Divine presence in the temple. The sense is for sub- 
stance the same, whichever of these be understood. For τελειῶσαι, see 
on Heb. ix. 9, and vii. 11. The sentiment of the verse corresponds very 
exactly with that in ch. ix. 9, 10. 

Ver. 2. Ἐπεὶ οὐκ ἂν ἐπαύσαντο προσφερόμεναι, for otherwise, i. e. if 
the sacrifices could have perfected those who presented them, would not 
the offerings have ceased? To προσφερόμεναι most critics subjoin εἶναι 
understood, which would be equivalent to the infinitive προσφέρεσϑαι, 
rendering the phrase thus, ““ They (i. 6. the sacrifices) had ceased to be 
offered.” The sense of the phrase, thus explained, is the same that J 
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have given to it. But προσφερόμεναι [Svea] ἐπαύσαντο seeins to me 
more facile than the other construction. 

Διὰ ro μηδεμίαν .... κεκαϑαρμένους, because the worshippers, once for 
all made clean, would have no longer been conscivus of sins. Aarpevorvrac 
designates those who brought the offerings or sacrifices, and on whose 
account they were presented to God, i. 6. the worshippers. “Asai 
denotes here, as in the preceding chapter, once for all; the nature of 


the argument demanding this sense. For if a worshipper at one time — 


obtained pardon, or was made clean only in respect to past offences, 
(and surely expiatory sacrifices were offered only with respect to the past,) 
this would not prevent the dread of punishment at a future period, when 
new offences would have been committed. To be purified once for ail, 
then, was necessary, in order to quiet the apprehensions of such a wor- 
shipper. 

KexaSappévouc, purified, atoned for. As καϑαρίζω means, in Hebrew 
Greek, to make ezpiation for, to purify by expiatory offering, to pro- 
nounce or declare one to be pure; 80 κεκαϑαρμένους of course means, 
those atoned for, those for whom expiation is made, those declared to be 
pure, or rendered pure, aud consequently restored to favour. 

Συνείδησιν means not merely, conscience, but consctousness, optaton 
judgment, sentiment, apprehension. Συνείδησιν ἁμαρτιῶν is an appre- 
hension of the consequences of sin, or, a consciousness that one has sub- 
jected himself to them, a consciousness of guilt. ‘Apaprusy may mean 
here, (as often before,) punishment of sin, consequences of stn, like the 
corresponding Hebrew MNONM, WY, YD; or it may mean sin, guilt, 
transgression. The writer, however, does not mean to say, that the 
pardon of sin takes away from him, who obtains it, the consciousness 
that he has once been the subject of moral turpitude. This the blood of 
Christ itself does not effect; and in heaven, the consciousness of this 
will for ever raise high the notes of gratitude for redeeming mercy. But 
pardon may and does remove the apprehension of penalty for sin; or if 
by ἁμαρτιῶν we understand sin, guilt, simply, then, to be made clean 
(κεκαϑαρμένουςῚ) from this, so as to have no consciousness of it, is 80 to be 
purified, as not to contract the stain of it. 

Ver. 3. "ANN ἐν αὑταῖς. . . ἐνιαντὸν, nay rather, by these [sacrifices] 
yearly remembrance of sins is made. ᾿Αλλὰ, but rather, nay rather, 
qiin, quintme ; or, (as I have rendered it in the version,) on the contrary, 
but. Abraic agrees with ϑυσίαις implied; see in ver. 1. On the day of 
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annual atonement, the sacrifices that were offered being of an expiatory 
nature, and being designed as propitiatory offerings, they were of course 
adapted to remind the Hebrews of the desert of sin, i. e. of the punish- 
ment or penalty due to it, As they continued to be offered yearly, so 
those who brought them must be reminded, through their whole lives, 
of new desert of punishment. The writer means, however, that a yearly 
remembrance of sin in a spiritual respect, not merely in a civil or eccle- 
siastical one, was made; for in this sense, the yearly atonement pro- 
cured pardon. In the other, it did not; as he now proceeds to assert, 

Ver. 4. ᾿Αδύνατον yap .. .... ἁμαρτίας, tt is, indeed, impossible that 
the blood of bulls and goats should remove the penalty due to sin. 
᾿Αφαιρεῖν &papriag means, to take away sin, in the sense of removing 
the penalty or consequences of sin ; for this is the subject of which the 
writer is now treating. That the author has reference to the conse- 
quences of sin in a future world, or to the punishment of it which God 
inflicts as the spiritual judge of men, is evident from the whole tenor of 
bis discussion. One so profoundly versed as he was in all the Jewish ritual 
law, surely was not ignorant of the fact, that civil and ecclesiastical par- 
don for offences of various kinds, was every day procured by the blood 
of bulls and goats, and this, too, agreeably to Divine appointment. 

Ver. 5. Nothing could be more directly in opposition to Jewish pre- 
judices, respecting the importance and value of the Levitical sacrifices, 
than the assertion just made. Hence the writer deems it prudent to make 
his appeal to the Scriptures, for confirmation of what he had advanced. 
This he does by quoting a passage from Ps. xl., which he applies to the 
Messiah, and to the efficacy of the sin-offering made by him. 

Διὸ εἰσερχόμενος εἰς τὸν κόσμον, λέγει, wherefore, entering into the 
world, he [Christ] says; i 6. because the blood of goats and bullocks 
is mot efficacious in procuring pardon for sin, Christ, when entering 
into the world, is represented by the Psalmist as saying, viz. in Psalm 
xl. 7, seq. 

Θυσία» καὶ προσφορὰν ove ἐθέλησας, in sacrifice and oblation thou 
hast no pleasure. Ovola means, a sacrifice of some slain beast, from 
θύω, to kill. So the corresponding Hebrew Mt, from Mt, mactare. 
Προσφορὰ is any thing offered or presented ; and here it means, other 
oblations than those of sacrifices, such as thank-offerings, libations, &c. 
The corresponding Hebrew ΓΙ, gift, present, comes from the obso- 


lete root FTI3'3, fo present, Arabic ne the same. οὐκ ἐθέλησας, 
Hebrew SDN NX, is capable of being translated, thou hast not 
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reguired, οἱ, thou hast not desired, thou hast no pleasure in, or desire 
for. The latter is, doubtless, the shade of meaning here. The sentiment 
is not, that God had not at all required sacrifices and oblations, for 
this he had done: but that they were, in a comparative sense, of 
little value; they were insufficient in themselves to accomplish the 
higher purposes of his spiritual law, and therefore he had no pleasure 
in them. 

Σῶμα δὲ κατηρτίσω μοι, but a body hast thou prepared for me. A 
very difficult and much agitated expression. If we recur, in the first 
place, to the original Hebrew, we find the corresponding words there to 
be, vO O'NN, mine oars hast thou opened. The verb ND (from 
iT) means, primarily, to dig, to hollow out, e. g. a well, Gen. xxvi. 25; ; 
a pit, Ps. vii. 16; or pit-fall, Ps. lvii. 7; a sepulchre or grave, Gen. 
1.5; 2 Chron. xvi. 14. The verb i173 has also the meaning of pur- 
chasing, or procuring, 6. g. water, Deut. ii. 6; particularly of procuring 
a supply of food and drink, 2 Kings, vi. 23; also of other things, e. g. 
ἃ wife, Hosea iii. 2, where TDN has a Daghesh euphonic in the 5, 
These are all the meanings of this word, which the Hebrew Scriptures 
present. In translating % FD ONIN, then, we may render it either 
mine ears hast thou opened, which is “only a small deflexion from the 
literal sense, (for to dig out a pit or well, is to open one;) or we may 
render it, ears hast thou provided for me, in which sense the LXX. seem 
plainly to have understood FWD, when they rendered it by κατηρτίσω. 
The former sense seems to be more analogical with the nature of the 
subject, and with the Hebrew idiom. The Hebrews speak of opening 
the ears, and uncovering them, in order to designate the idea of prompt 
obedience, of attentive listening to the commands of any one. E. g. 
Isa. ]. 4, we have Yow? Th % “Vy, he excited my ear fo hear; and 
in ver. 5 is an equivalent expression, th %) TAD, he opened mine ear, 
which is explained in the corresponding parallelism, by ΠΩ N5 ‘D3N}, 
and I was not refractory, i.e. I was obedient. So ΤῊΝ are] to uncover, 
to disclose the ear, means, to communicate any thing, or reveal it to 
another; e.g. 1 Sam. xx. 2. 12, 13; ch. xxii.17. From such forms of 
expression, in Hebrew, with such a meaning, we may very ‘naturally con- 
clude that % AD ONRN (in Ps. xl. 7,) means, thou hast opened mine 
ears, 1. 6. thou hast made me obedient, or, I am entirely devoted to thy 
service. And Ps. xl. 8, 9, which exhibits the consequence of having the 
ears opened, leads us almost unavoidably to make such a conclusion, 
respecting the meaning of the phrase in question. 


“ "a os 
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If this view of the meaning be correct, then another interpretation, 
put upon the phrase by many critics, is not well founded. They render 
It, mine ears hast thou bored through. They suppose the expression to 
be figurative, and to be borrowed from the Hebrew usage of boring 
through, with an awl, the ear of a person who became the voluntary 
servant of another, as described in Exod. xxi. 6. Deut. xv. 17. Mine 
ears hast thou bored through would then mean, ‘I am, through life, 
thy voluntary servant,” or, “I will be perpetually obedient to thee.” 
This sense, it will be seen, agrees in general with that put upon the 
phrase by the other mode of explanation. But the source of explanation, 
here adopted, does not seem to be admissible. In Exod. xxi. 6, the 
verb bore through is Y¥), (not TID, as in Ps. x). 7;) and the instru- 
ment by which it is done, is named yn, an awl, a derivative of the 
verb YF), So in Deut. xv. 17, the instrument named is the same yyy, 
and the action of boring through is expressed by INNA MAN), thou shalt 
put tt through his ear, (not FD.) That 8 and m3 indicate very 
distinct actions, is sufficiently plain ; for to bore through any thing, and 
ta dig or hollow out a pit, grave, or well, are surely very different 
actions, indicated in Hebrew by verbs as different as the English dig 
and bore through. Moreover, in Exod. xxi. 6, and Deut. xv. 17, the 
singular }}t is used, and not as here DIN, both ears. 

The original, then, in Ps. xl. 7. % nD DIN, means, mine ears hast 
thou opened, i.e. me hast thou made readily or ‘attentively obedient; at 
least, this seems to be the meaning, if we make Isa. |. 4, 5, our exegeti- 
cal guide. See Excursus XX. 

Ver. 6. Ὁλοκαντώματα cal......ebdécncac, in whole burnt-offerings 
and [sacrifices] for sin, thou hast no delight. ‘Odoxavrépara means, 
such offerings as were entirely consumed upon the altar; 80 the corre- 
sponding Hebrew ny signifies. Περὶ ἁμαρτίας is an elliptical expres- 
sion, answering to the Hebrew original ΓΙΝΘΓΙ, and which, completed, 
would be θυσίαι περὶ ἁμαρτίας, sin-offerings. Οὐκ εὐδόκησας, Hebrew 
FN “χὰ requirest not, destrest not, demandest not, hast no 
pleasure aR. 

Ver. 7. Τότε εἶπον, therefore I said, or, then I said. The first of 
these versions is approved by eminent critics. They suggest, that if 
τότε (Hebrew ΤἈΝ) be referred to time merely, it seems very difficult to 
ascertain what is the precise meaning; for at what particular time was 
it, that God did not delight in whole burnt-offerings and sacrifices for 
sin? It may, however, be said, that the speaker here refers to the time 
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when he 6 disclosing these views respecting sacrifices. Supposing this 
to be the case, τότε would mean then, i. 6. immediately after this senti- 
ment was declared; which would be very congruous with the context. 
If τότε be rendered therefore, the meaning will be, ““ because thou hadst 
no pleasure in sacrifices, therefore I said,” &c. Strictly speaking, 
nowever, τότε is not illative. I prefer the other rendering. 

Ἰδοὺ ἥκω .... ϑέλημὰ σου, Lo! I come, O God, to do thy will. (In 
the volume of the book tt is written respecting me.) Ἰδοὺ ἥκω expresses 
the readiness of him who speaks, to obey the will of God. 

"Ey κεφαλίδι βιβλίον is a much agitated expression. The Hebrew is 
simply "BO ΠΡΌΣ, in the roll, or volume of the book. But how does 
κεφαλίδι βιβλίον correspond to this? Κεφαλὶς denotes the end or extre- 
mity of any thing, as being the head or summit of it. The Hebrew BD, 
βιβλίον, was a manuscript rolled upon a cylinder of light wood, at the 
extremity of which were heads or knobs, for the sake of convenience to 
those who used the manuscript. The nob or head, κεφαλὶς, is here taken 
as a part, which is descriptive or emblematic of the whole. Κεφαλὶς βιβλίου 
means, therefore, a βιβλίον or NBD, with a κεφαλὶς, i.e. ἃ manuscript roll ; 
which was the form of the Jewish sacred books, and is still retained in 
all their synagogues. It coincides, then, with regard to signification, 
very exactly with the Hebrew “BD ΠΡΌ, of which it is a translation. 

But what volume of manuscript-roll is bere meant? Plainly, the 
one which was already extant when the Psalmist was writing. If the 
Psalmist was David himself, (as the title of the Psalm seems to affirm,) 
the only parts of the Hebrew Scriptures then extant, and, of course, the 
only part to which he could refer, must have been the Pentateuch, and 
perhaps the book of Joshua. Beyond any reasonable doybt, then, the 
κεφαλὶς βιβλίον (WDD MND) was the Pentateuch. 

But what is there written, and how, respecting the personage who 
speaks in the fortieth Psalm? Rosenmiiller (on Ps. xl. 7.) translates 
the Hebrew ὧν 3AND (γέγραπται περὶ ἐμοῦ) by prescriptum est mihi, 
and appeals to 2 Kings, xxii. 13, for confirmation of this version. He 
compares, also, Gen. ii. 16. Ezra i. 2; where by is used after my and 
“TPB, verbs of commanding or enjoining. Gesenius approves this version, 
but produces no other instances to confirm it, which are of the same 
kind. He appeals, indeed, to Esth. ix. 23, where ON is used after 113; 
and to Hos. viii. 12. 2 Kings, xvii. 37, and Prov. xxii. 20, where 5 is 
used after the same verb, in order to confirm this interpretation. But 
the three last cases plainly denote nothing more, than that the matter 
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referred to was written for the use of another, or addressed to him. 
Such, too, is the case with the other example in Esth. ix. 23, as may be 
clearly seen by comparing Esth. ix. 20. With deference to the opinion 
of these very distinguished critics, I must still doubt, therefore, whether 
y i> means prescribere alicui. At most, there isonly 2 Kings 
xxi. 13, which is apposite to establish this signification ; and even here 
the meaning in question is not necessary ; for wy JAD may be ren- 
dered, with about equal significancy, which was written in respect to 
us, Or concerning us, i. e. for our sake, or to regulate our duties. The 
LXX. then, who translated ὧν AWD by γέγραπται περὶ ἐμοῦ, translated 
it agreeably to the usual idiom of the Hebrew. The apostle, in our text, 
has evidently recognized the correctness of this version. The difference 
in meaning, between prescribed to me, and written concerning me, is ἃ 
considerable one in this case. The first version would represent the 
speaker as saying, ““ I come, O God, to do thy will, [i. 6. my duty,] as 
I am commanded in the Scriptures to do.” The second, “ I come to 
offer my body, or myself, in place of the legal sacrifices; for, in the 
Scriptures, [i. 6. in the law of Moses,] this is written concerning me.” 
Now, as to a choice of versions here, it will not be doubted, that the 
latter version accords with the reasoning and design of the apostle, or 
rather, that it is important to his purpose. The first version would not, 
indeed, contradict the design of the apostle; for he might say, it is pre- 
scribed in the Scriptures, that the Messiah should do the will of God, 
i, δ. make himself an offering for sin. Compare Luke xxiv. 25—27. 46. 
Acts xvii. 2, 3. 1 Pet. i. 11, 12. But I apprehend the meaning of the 
writer to be, that the book of the law, which prescribes sacrifices that 
were merely σκιαὶ or παραβολαὶ of the great atoning sacrifice by Christ, 
did itself teach, by the use of these, that something of a higher and 
better nature was to be looked for than Levitical rites. In a word, it 
pointed to the Messiah ; or, some of the contents of the written law had 
respect to him. So Michaélis, Storr, and others. Still, γέγραπται περὶ 
ἐμοῦ may have respect to declarations in the Pentateuch, of a different 
and more direct nature. That there are such, Jesus himself affirms, 
John v. 46. So Paul, Acts xxvi. 22, 23. Gal. iii. 16, seq. Construed 
in either way, the amount of the phrase under consideration is, ‘‘ In the 
law of Moses I am described as coming to do thy will,” i. e. to offer my 
body as a sacrifice: compare ver. 10. 

That the Hebrews, to whom the apostle addressed himself, would 
recognize such an affirmation, and feel the force of it, seems to he 
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nearly certain, from the fact, that the writer without any hesitation 
addresses it to them, in order to produce conviction in their minds with 
respect to the point which he is labouring to establish. Certain it is, 
then, that both he and the Christian Hebrews to whom δὲ wrote be- 
lieved that the Jewish ritual had respect to the sacrifice of the Mes- 
siah, and that he was virtually revealed, in the law of Moses, as a 
suffering Saviour, making atonement for the sins of his people. Were 
this not so, then the argument in Heb. x. 5—10, would be destitute of 
any real foundation, and consequently of any force, as a proof of what 
the writer is labouring to establish. 

Ὁ Θεὸς, Heb. THN, O my God. If the Messiah be considered as 
uttering this before his incarnation, and as Logos, then would it be an 
embarrassing circumstance to explain it, how in his simple Divine 
nature he could speak of ‘‘ my God.” But if considered as a prophetic 
anticipation of what he would say, during his incarnation, (and so it 
clearly seems to me the writer intends it should be considered) thea 
ὁ Θεὸς, or ὁ Θεὸς pov, accords with the usage of the Saviour in addressing 
the Father, as disclosed in the Gospel; Matt. xxvii. 46, al. 

Τὸ ϑέλημὰ cov. What this will is, see in ver. 10. 

Ver. 8. ᾿Ανώτερον λέγων .... εὐδόκησας, first, he says, ‘ Sacrifice, 
and oblation, and whole burnt-offering, and [offering] for sin, thou 
desirest not, nor hast pleasure in them.” ᾿Ανώτερον, literally above, 
which is equivalent here, to first, or in the first place. 

“Acrivec κατὰ τὸν νύμον προσφέρονται which are presented according 
to the law. This is a parenthetic explanation, added by the writer, in 
order to show that the same legal sacrifices, in which the Hebrews were 
in danger of placing their confidence, were those which must be super- 
seded by the death of Christ. 

Ver. 9. Τότε εἴρηκεν 2... τὸ ϑέλημὰ cov, and then says, ‘ Lo, 1 come 
to do thy will.” We might expect εἴπων here, instead of εἴρηκεν, for 
the regular construction of the sentence would seem to require it. 
But here is a sentence constructed in the Hebrew manner, which not 
unfrequently begins with a participle in the first clause, and then uses 
a verb in the second, when both stand in the same relation to the sequel 
of the sentence, see Heb. Gram. § 212.2. It is evident here, that ἀνώτε- 
pov λέγων and τότε εἴρηκε both bear the same relation to ἀναιρεῖ, «. τ. λ. the 
sense of which, I may add, is rendered quite obscure by the period which 
most editors of the Greek Testament have put before it. 

᾿Αναιρεῖ . . . στήσῃ, he abolishes the first, viz. the sacrifices, &c. 
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that he may establish the second, viz. the doing of the will of God, 
or the offering of himself as a sacrifice for sin, ver. 10. That is, ‘ doing 
the will of God,” or obedience to him even unto death, or the offering 
up of his body, is represented by the Psalmist as a substitute for legal 
sacrifices, and as an arrangement which would supersede them. 

It is quite plain, that ἀναιρεῖ, x.r.A. is an inference drawn from the 
two declarations recited in the context immediately preceding; for 
πρῶτον certainly refers to the legal sacrifices, and δεύτερον to the obe- 
dience of the Messiah, But the construction of the sentence (for 
clearly it is in fact but one sentence) is Hebraistic, as noted above, and 
not according to the rules of classical Greek ; and it affords a notable 
example, how far the style of our author is from the easy, rhetorical, 
flowing method, of which so much has been said by late critics; and 
from that ἑλληνικότης, which even Origen ascribes to him. 

Ver. 10. The writer proceeds to explain what is meant, in this case, 
by doixg the will of God, and what is the efficacy of that obedience. 
Ἔν ᾧ θελήματι. . . ἐφάπαξ, by which will expiation is made for us, 
by the offering of the body of Jesus Christ once for all. ‘Ev § θελή- 
ματι means, by doing which will, i.e. by whose obedience. ᾿Ἡγιασμένοι 
ἐσμὲν, expiata sumus, conciliati sumus, purificati sumus, literally, we are 
consecrated, viz. to God, which necessarily implies, purified, atoned for ; 
see on ἁγιάζω under ch. 11. 11. 

The latter part of the verse leaves no doubt, that the writer meant to 
refer the obedience in question, or the doing of the will of God, to 
‘ obedience unto death,” to the voluntary sacrifice for sinners, which the 
Saviour offered upon the cross; compare Phil. 11. 8. 

The whole amount of the reasoning, in ver. 5—10, is this. ‘‘ Ritual 
sacrifices for sin are not accepted by God, as sufficient to remove the 
penalty due to the moral turpitude of sin. But the obedience of the 
Messiah unto death, the offering of bis body on the cross, is sufficient, 
and fuliy supersedes the other satcrifices.”’ 

If all this be true, it follows, of course, that what the apostle had 
affirmed in ver. 3, is true, viz. that it is impossible for the blood of 
slain beasts to remove the penal consequences of sin, when considered 
in the light of a spiritual offence, and as having respect to the tribunal 
of God. 

‘Egdxal, once for all. The idea conveyed by this, is carefully re- 
peated again here, because it concerns a point, in respect to which the 
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Hebrews would be very prone to raise objections. ‘You affirm,” 
they would naturally say, ‘‘that there is a resemblanee between the 
sacrifice of Christ and the annual expiatory sacrifices by the high priest. 
But there is evidently a great dissimilitude ; for the expiation made by 
the high priest was repeated every year; while Christ suffered only 
once.” The apostle meets this difficulty, by showing, from various con- 
siderations, that being once slain as an expiatory offering, was alto- 
gether sufficient to satisfy the demands of the case. Compare Heb. ix. 
9---14. 25—28; x. 1—3; 10—14. Indeed, Christ, from the nature of 
the case, could die but once, ch. ix. 27, 28. 

Ver. 11. Καὶ πᾶς μὲν ἱερεὺς .... ϑυσίας, now every high priest 
stands performing datly service, and oftentimes presenting the same 
sacrifices. Πᾶς ἱερεὺς, every, or any Levitical priest. “Ἑστηκε, stands, 
denoting the attitude of those who are in waiting or attendance upon 
another, and keep the position of standing, both as a token of respect, 
and as a state prepared for ready service. It is only the perfect, plu- 
perfect, aor. second active, and aor. first passive, of the verb torn, that 
have the intransitive meaning ¢o stand. The other tenses are transitive, 
and mean, to set, place, station, ἄς. See Buttmann § 95, and Wahl’s 
Lexicon, on the word; and compare, for a sense of the word like that 
above) Rev. vil. 9, 11; viii. 2. 

Τὰς αὑτὰς ... θυσίας. The same daily sacrifices were repeated without 
intermission; see Numb. xxviii. 2—6. 

Αἵτινες ovdéxore .... ἁμαρτίας, which can never remove the penalty 
due to sin ; compare ver. 1—3. That ἁμαρτίας here means penalty due 
to sin, is plain; and that it may be properly so construed, no one will 
deny, who understands the full meaning of ΓΝ, TY, and Yws, 

Ver. 12. Οὗτος δὲ play .... Θεοῦ, but this [priest] having offered a 
sacrifice for sin of perpetual efficacy, sat down at the right hand of 
God. In ver. 11, we have πᾶς iepevc, i. e. every priest of the common 
order, every Levitical priest; the antithesis is οὗτος, which refers to 
Christ, and which (if the ellipsis be supplied according to the gram- 
matical construction of sentences) must mean οὗτος ἱερεὺς. 

Εἰς τὸ διηνεκὲς means the same thing here as ἅπαξ in ch. ix. 26. 28; 
and ἐφάπαξ in ch.x.10. I connect it with θυσίαν, and not (as Carpzoff) 
with ἐκάϑισε. A sacrifice for perpetuity, is a sacrifice once for all, 
ἐφάπαξ, or, it is a sacrifice of perpetual efficacy, one that needs not to 
be repeated. 
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Ἑκάϑισεν ἐν δεξιᾷ τοῦ Θεοῦ, see on Heb. i. 3, ᾿Εκάϑισε here is opposed 
to ἔστηκε in the preceding verse. The latter denotes the attitude of a 
servant ; the former, that of a master or lord. 

Ver, 13. To λοιπὸν ἐκδεχόμενος .... ποδῶν αὐτοῦ, thenceforth waiting 
until his enemies be made his footstool. Τὸ λοιπὸν means, for the 
rest, viz. of the time; therefore the idea conveyed by λοιπὸν here is, 
afterwards, thenceforth. ᾿Ἐκδεχόμενος designates the attitude of wait- 
ing or expecting. The idea is, that the Messiah is seated on his throne, 
quietly expecting that his enemies will, in due time, be all subdued. 

Oi éxSpoi designates all those who are opposed to the character, 
doctrines, or reign of Christ. 70 make them his footstool, means 
thoroughly to subjugate and humble them ; compare ch. ii. 8. 1 Cor. xv. 
27,28. See the origin of this phrase in the custom described in 
Josh. x. 24. ; 

Ver. 14. Μιᾷ yap προσφορᾷ .... rove ἁγιαζομένους, by one offering, 
then, he has for ever perfected those for whom expiation is made. 
Μιᾷ προσφορᾷ, viz. the offering of his own body, ch.v. 10. Τετελείωκε, 
see on ch. ix. 9, and ch. x. 1. The meaning is, ““ He has for ever 
removed the penalty due to sin, and procured for those, who were 
exposed to it, that peace of conscience which the law could never give; 
compare ver. ]—4. ᾿Αγιαζομένους, see on ch. ii. 11; ix. 13; x. 10. 

Ver. 15. Μαρτυρεῖ δὲ hyiv......Gywv, moreover, the Holy Spirit 
also testifies [this] tous. Δὲ, moreover, a continuative of the discourse, 
here marking the transition to a new paragraph, in which appeal is 
made, by way of confirming what the writer had said. The Holy Spirit 
means, the Holy Spirit who speaks by the Scriptures; as the sequel 
shows, which is a quotation from the Scriptures. Ἡμῖν, to us, means, 
that the sentiment which the writer had been inculcating, the truths 
which he had declared, are confirmed by what the Holy Spirit says to us, 
i.e. to us and to all, in the Scriptures of truth. 

Mera yap τὸ προειρηκέναι, for after having first said, viz. first in order, 
or in respect to time. 

Ver, 16. Αὕτη ἡ διαθήκη, κι τ. Χ' See on ch. viii. 10, where is the 
same quotation. It is worthy of note, however, that even here, where 
the same passage is appealed to, the words are not all the same. 
In ch. viii. 10, we have τῷ οἴκῳ Ἰσραὴλ ; in ch. x. 16, αὐτοὺς ; in the 
former, διδοὺς νόμους pov εἰς την διάνοιαν αὑτῶν; in the latter, διδοὺς 
γόμους μου ἐπὶ καρδίας αὐτῶν ; in the former, ἐπὶ καρδίας αὐτῶν ἐπιγράψω 
αὑτοὺς ; in the latter, ἐπὶ τῶν διανοιῶν αὐτῶν ἐπιγράψω αὐτοὺς. Non 
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refert verbum, sed res ipsa. The meaning of both is the same. De 
minimis non curat lex. 

Ver. 17. Kal τῶν ἁμαρτιῶν, κι τ. dr. (see on ch. viii. 12,) then [he 
says] ““ Their sins,” ὅς. Kal, then, here evidently marks the apodosis, 
or corresponding and concluding part of the sentiment, and stands as a 
kind of counterpart to πρὸ in pera yap τὸ προειρηκέναι, ver. 15; other- 
wise the sentence is an example of the aracoluthon. Compare ch. viii. 
10---12, where the distance, at which τῶν ἁμαρτιῶν, x. τ. A. follows the 
first clause, justifies the translation here given to cai; a translation 
which, indeed, is frequently necessary in the writings of the New Testa- 
ment, in order to render the connexion of the sense plain. 

Ver. 18. The writer next proceeds to show for what purpose this 
quotation is here made, i. e. to express the sentiment, that under the 
new covenant, or gospel dispensation, absolute and final pardon is to be 
obtained. “Oxov δὲ ἄφεσις .... ἁμαρτίας, now where there ts remisswn 
of these, there ts no more offering for sin. 

“Ageore here means spiritual pardon, or remission, on the part of God, 
as judge and ruler of the world. Τούτων, i.e. τούτων ἁμαρτιῶν καὶ 
ἀνομιῶν, mentioned in the preceding verse. Odxér, i. 6. offering is no 
more needed, is no more presented. 

This circumttance makes a great difference between the new covenant 
and the old one. Under the latter, sacrifices must be perpetually 
repeated; and, after all, only civil and ecclesiastical pardon was to be 
obtained by them. Under the former, one sacrifice is sufficient, and 
avails to procure, for all nations, and all ages, spiritual pardon or 
remission of the penalty threatened to be inflicted in a future world. 
Well might the apostle call this a new covenant. 


The writer having gone through a comparison of the new dispensation with the 
old, and having shown, that whether Christ be compared with angels, who were 
the mediators of the Mosaic law, or with Moses himself, or with the high-priest of the 
Hebrews, he holds a rank far above them; having also shown, that whether the 
temple in which he ministers be compared with that at Jerusalem, or the sacrifice 
which he offers be compared with those sacrifices presented by the Jewish priests, either 
as to its exalted nature, its spiritual efficacy in respect to procuring pardon for sin, of 
the duration and extent of its effects, the Mosaic institutions are nothing more than the 
shadow, of which the Christian ones are the substance ; he now proceeds to the hortalory 
and admonitory part of his epistle. In this, various subjects are presented, which the 
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cireumstances of those whom he was addressing rendered it expedient to consider. 
All that was peculiarly attractive to the Jew, in the Mosaic ritual; all that served to 
allure him away from his adherence to Christianity, and expose him particularly to the 
danger of apostacy, the apostle has brought into view, in the preceding part of our 
episile, with a design to show, that however attractive or important these things might 
in themselves be, there was something still more so in the Christian religion, something 
of which the Jewish religion offered only a shadow or adumbration. Nothing could be 
more apposite, then, to the case in hand, than the argument of the apostle, in the pre- 
ceding part of this epistle. 

The practical application which follows, is designed to excite those whom the writer 
addresses, to constancy and perseverance in their Christian profession, to dehort them 
from apostacy, and to warn them against its tremendous consequences. With his 
wamings, however, the apostle intermingles a great deal of encouragement and promise, 
in order to excite in them an earnest desire to obtain the rewards which would be 
bestowed on all who remained faithful to the end of their course. 

He begins the hortatory part, by an appeal to the great encouragement which 
the present privileges of the Hebrew Christians afforded them, to persevere in their 
Christian profession. 


Ver. 19, “Exovrec οὖν, ἀδελφοὶ .... Ἰησοῦ, since then, brethren, ye 
have free access to the sanctuary, by the blood of Jesus. Οὗν, then, 
therefore, or since then. Παῤῥησία, in its first acceptation, means 
boldness of speech, or, the liberty of speaking without restraint. But 
the word is also used to designate freedom from restraint generally 
considered; which is plainly the case here. πΠαῤῥησίαν εἰς τὴν εἴσοδον, 
literally, freedom in respect to entrance, 1. 6. free access, unrestrained 
liberty of approach. ‘Aylwy, i.e. ἀληϑινῶν, the heavenly sanctuary, 
ct, the presence of God, compare ch. ix. 24. ᾿Εν τὸ αἵματι Ἰησοῦ 
denotes, the means by which this access is procured, agreeably to what 
has been shown in ch. vii.—x. 

Ver. 20. Ἣν ἐνεκαίνισεν... «ζῶσαν, in a new and living way, which 
he has consecrated. ‘Oddy I take to be the accusative of manner, con- 
strued with κατὰ understood; or it may be considered as a repetition of 
tigodoy, and in apposition with it. Πρόσφατον means recent, and has 
reference to the way lately opened by the new covenant or gospel dis- 
pensation. The way is called new, however, not merely because of 
this, but also, because those who draw nigh to God in it, have liberty 
of access in their own persons, to the mercy-seat, and there obtain par- 
don, by means of a sacrifice altogether different from that which was 
offered for worshippers by the Jewish priests. 

ζῶσαν, i. 4. ζωοποιοῦσαν, t. 6. tig ζωὴν ἄγουσαν, leading to life, cone 
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Serring life or happiness. So faw is often used in the New Testament. 
But it may mean here, perennial, perpetual, (a frequent sense of (aes 
in the Hebrew Greek ;) and this would be altogether congruous with 
the preceding context, which insists on the perpetuity of the sacrifice 
of Christ. On the whole, 1 prefer the former sense. So Theophylact, 
who assigns the following reason for the epithet ζῶσαν, viz. ὅτι ἡ πρώτη 
ὁδὸς ϑανατηφόρος ἦν, i. 6. because that any one who entered the inner 
veil of the temple was punished with death. But, here, viz. under 
the gospel, it is the way to life. 

Ἐνεκαίνισε, consecrated, dedicated. To consecrate a way, is to open 
it for access, to dedicate it to use. So Jesus opened the way of 
access for sinners to the eternal sanctuary, in which, if they go, they 
may obtain free access to God, and pardon for all their offences. 

Διὰ τοῦ καταπετάσματος. . . σαρκὸς αὐτοῦ, through the veil, that ts, 
his flesh. I translate these words literally, because I am not well 
satisfied that I understand their meaning. The opinions of all the 
commentators, it would be tedious, if not useless, to recite. The prin- 
cipal interpretation, in which the most distinguished of them unite, is, 
that, as the veil of the temple must be removed in order to enter the 
inner sanctuary, so the body of Jesus must be removed (by death,) that 
we might have liberty of access to the sanctuary above. An exegesis 
which, while the facts to which it alludes are true, still presents a com- 
parison incongruous at first view, and seemingly requires a distorted 
imagination, to recognise it with any degree of satisfaction. 

I could more easily acquiesce in the idea, that there is a kind of 
paronomasia here, in respect to the word da. The form of it may be 
thus expressed. ‘‘ As the most holy place in the earthly temple could 
be approached only through (διὰ) the veil, i. 6. through the aperture 
which the veil covered; so the heavenly sanctuary is approached only 
through (διὰ implied) the flesh, or body of Jesus.” In this last case, 
διὰ (if employed as here supposed) would mean, by means of, because 
of, on account of, viz. by means of the body of Jesus sacrificed for 
sin, see ver. 10. The paronomasia would consist in using διὰ, in the 
first case, in the sense of through with respect to place; and, in the 
last case, in the sense of through with the signification of by means of. 
Instances could easily be accumulated, where the same word is employed 
in different senses, in the same sentence. E. g. “" Let the dead (vexpors) 
bury their dead,” (vexpovc,) Luke ix. 60; where νεκροὺς, in the first 
case, means morally dead; in the second, physically dead. 80 
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2 Cor. v. 21, “δ hath made him to be a sin-offering, (apapriay,) who 
knew no str,” (dyapriay.) In like manner the apostle might say, “ As 
the Jews had access to the inner sanctuary of the temple, διὰ cararerdo- 
ματος, through the veil, so Christians have access to the heavenly sanc- 
tuary,” διὰ σαρκὸς, i. 6. διὰ προσφορᾶς σαρκὸς Ἰησοῦ, compare ver. 10. 
And, although I would not admit paronomasia, except in cases where 
there are urgent reasons for it, it seems to be more tolerable here, than 
the other method of interpretation suggested above, and is certainly in 
harmony with the principles of the ueus loquendi of the sacred writers. 

But, after all, the mind still seems to feel a want of definite satisfaction, 
in regard to either of the methods of interpretation above proposed. May 
I be allowed, in a difficulty of such a nature, to propose at least for 
consideration, a third method of interpreting the expression τὴς σαρκὸς 
αὑτοῦ 7 

In John i, 14, it is said, ‘‘ The Word became flesh, σὰρξ; to which 
the writer. adds, καὶ ἐσκήνωσεν ἐν ἡμῖν. In 1 Tim. iii. 16, we have Θεὸς 
ἱφανερώϑη ἐν σαρκὶ, supposing the reading to be correct, (and the evi- 
dence seems to me quite in its favour, and so Dr. Knapp has judged.) 
In Rom. i. 4, a broad distinction is made between the nature of Christ 
κατὰ σαρκὰ and his nature κατὰ πνεῦμα ἁγιωσύνης ; and in Rom. ix. 5, 
Christ is said to have descended from the Jewish fathers κατὰ σαρκὰ, 
while he is at the same time ὁ ἐπὶ πάντων Θεὸς. In Phil. ii. 6, Christ, 
who was ἐν μορφῇ Θεοῦ,---ἐκένωσεν ἑαντὸν, μορφὴν dobdov λαβὼν. In all 
these, and in many more passages which might easily be added, the 
human nature or body of Christ seems to be regarded as a kind of tem- 
porary tabernacle, or veil of the Divine nature which dwelt in him. 
May not our author, in the verse under consideration, have had such an 
idea in his mind, when he wrote τοῦ καταπετάσματος, τοῦτ᾽ tort, τῆς σαρκὸς 
αὐτοῦ The idea would seem to be this; ‘‘ As the veil of the temple 
concealed the glory of Jehovah, in the holy of holies, from the view of 
men, 80 Christ’s flesh or body screened or concealed the higher nature 
from our view, (which dwelt within this veil, as God did of old within 
the veil of the temple.)” If, on this account, the apostle calls Christ's 
flesh a veil, then we may easily make out the sense of the verse before 
us. It would stand thus: ‘‘ As God dwells behind the veil, in his 
earthly temple; so God dwells behind the veil of Jesus’ body, in his 
spiritual temple, i. e. he can be approached only through the medium of 
this, or by means of this.” So the context which precedes; “ free , 
access to the sanctuary is ἐν ἄιματι Ἰησοῦ." That the writer had in his +. 

“' Ω B 
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mind a design to compare the veil of the Jewish temple, as the medium 
between the worshipper, and the visible presence of Jehovah, to the body 
of Christ (σὰρξ αὐτοῦ) as the medium of access to God, or what must 
interpose between God and hin, and this specially in reference to Christ’s 
sufferings and death, seems to be, on the whole, quite clear. But which 
of the ways now proposed will best present this general idea, or whether 
any of them are sufficiently grounded, to be fully admitted, is a question 
on which the reader must be left to judge for himself. My own appre- 
hension, on the whole, is, that the occasion of calling Christ’s flesh a 
veil, or of comparing it to a vetl, lies in the views stated under this last 
explanation ; while, at the same time, the actual comparison of the veil 
of the temple and of Christ’s body, is confined to the single point, that 
each is a medium of access to God. I€ you say, ““ The comparison is, 
in most respects, without grounds of analogy, and the two things widely 
dissimilar ;” my answer is, that there is as much congruity in it, as there 
is in the comparison between the physical death of Christ, in Rom. vi., 
and the moral death of believers to sin, to which the former is there 
compared. Indeed, between all objects of comparison, when God or 
Christ is one of these objects, there must of course be a dissimilarity that 
is exceedingly great in some repects, although there may be an analogy 
in some others. 

In whatever light our passage is viewed, it will be conceded, that its 
language is far from being in that easy Aowing style, which has been so 
often asserted of our epistle. 

Ver. 21. Καὶ ἱερέα ......Qe0v, 1. 8. καὶ ἔχοντες ἱερέα, x. τ. A. the 
participle being implied, which was expressed at the beginning of 
ver. 19. Compare ch. iv. 14; v.10; vii. 17. 20. 26; viii. 1. Ἱερέα 
μέγαν is the same as a WD, high priest, a Hebraism. Ἐπὶ τὸν 
οἷκον τοῦ Θεοῦ, compare iii. 1—6, It designates here the spiritual house 
of God, i. e. Christians. 

Ver. 22. Προσερχώμεϑα, let us draw nigh, i.e. rp Θεῷ, which is 
implied. The manner of the expression is borrowed from approach to 
the most holy place in the temple, where God peculiarly dwelt. 

Mera ἀληϑινῆς..... ««πέστεως with a true heart, tn full confidence. 
᾿Αληϑινῆς means, sincere, faithful, true, and designates sincerity of 
Christian profession, faithful attachment to Christianity, in opposition 
to an insincere or an apostatizing state of mind. DAnpogopla means, a 
full measure. Ἐϊληροφορίᾳ πίστεως means, unwavering, undoubting 
faith, a fulness of faith, which leaves no room for apostacy or acep- 
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ticism. How exactly this exhortation was adapted to the state of the 
Hebrews, it is easy to perceive. 

᾿Εῤῥαντισμένοι .... πονηρᾶς, being purified as to our hearts from 
ὦ consciousness of evil, literally, being sprinkled as to our hearts, ἄς. 
The expression is borrowed from th rites of the law, agreeably to which 
very many ceremonial purifications, as we have seen, were made by the 
sprinkling of blood either upon persons or utensils, This was external. 
But when the writer says here, ἐῤῥαντισμένοι τὰς καρδίας, he designates 
spirttual, internal purification, and shows that he is not speaking of 
any external rites. This internal purification is effected by the blood 
of Jesus, with which Christians are figuratively said to be sprinkled. 
But the construction, ἐῤῥαντισμένοι . . . ἀπὸ ... shows that the 
participle ἐῤῥαντισμένοι is to be taken in the secondary or metaphorical 
sense, 1. 6. purified from, cleansed from. 

Συνειδήσεως πονηρᾶς, a consciousness of evil, or, a conscience op- 
pressed with evil or sin. Perhaps both senses are included ; for both 
are characteristic of Christian sincerity.and full faith, which is incom- 
patible with a consciousness of evil designs, and which frees men from 
an oppressive sense of past evil, by inspiring them with the hopes of 
pardon. 

Ver. 23. Kai λελουμένοι . . . καϑαρῷ, having also our bodies washed 
with pure water; another expression, borrowed from the frequent 
washings prescribed by the Levitical law, for the sake of external puri- 
fication. See Exod. xxix. 4; xl. 31, 32. Lev. xvi. 4; also ch. vi. 
xiv. xv. et alibi. It seems to me, that here is a plain allusion to the 
086 of water in the initiatory rite of Christian baptism. This is alto- 
gether consonant with the method of our author, who is every where 
comparing Christian institutions with Jewish ones. So, in the case 
before us, he says, ‘‘ The Jews were sprinkled with blood, in order that 
they might be purified so as to have access to God; Christians are 
internally sprinkled, i.e. purified by the blood of Jesus. The Jews 
were washed with water, in order to be ceremonially purified so as to 
come before God; Christians have been washed by the purifying water 
of baptism.” So Ananias exhorts Saul to be baptized, and wash away 
his sins, Acts xxii. 16. In this latter case, and in that before us, the 
phrase is borrowed from the legal rite of washing for purification. In 
Heb. x. 23, no particular stress is to be laid on the mere external 
Tite of washing the body; for the connexion shows, that the whole is 

designed to point out the spiritual qualifications of sincere Christians 
2u2 
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for access to God. But the manner of expression turns wholly upon a 
comparison with the Jewish rites. 

Κατέχωμεν τὴν ὁμολογίαν .... ἐκαγγειλάμενος, let us hold fast the 
hope which we profess; for faithful is he who has promised. ‘Opodoyiar 
means, profession or confession of the Christian religion, which ts here 
called ἐλπίδος, in reference to the hopes which it occasions or inspires. 
The idea is, ““ Let us firmly retain our profession of that religion which 
fills us with hope respecting future rewards and happiness.” 

Πιστὸς yap ὃ ἐπαγγειλάμενος, i. 6. let us firmly adhere to our religion, 
because God, the author of those promises which it holds forth, will 
certainly perform them ; he is faithful, i. 6. true to his word, and alto 
gether worthy of confidence in respect to his promises. 

Ver. 24, Kal caravodpey.... ἔργων, let us also bear in-mind one 
another, so as to excite to love and good works. Ἑατανοῶμεν, consider 
attentively, have a regard to, think upon, or bear in mind. The writer 
means, that it is the duty of the Hebrews to cherish a mutual spirit of 
interest or concern for each other; and this, in such a way as would be 
the means of mutually exciting each other to more distinguished benevo- 
lence and good works. The perils to which they were exposed, rendered 
such advice very timely. 

Ver. 25. Μὴ ἐγκαταλείποντες .... παρακαλοῦντες, not forsaking the 
assembling of ourselves together, (as the custom ofsome ts, ) but admonish- 
tng [one another.] ᾿Ἐγκαταλείποντες is in the same construction with 
κατανοῶμεν in ver. 24, and consequently agrees with ἡμεῖς understood. 
'Ἑαυτῶν relates to the first person plural here; as it does elsewhere, 
6. g. Rom. viii. 23. 1 Cor. xi. 31. 2 Cor.i.9; x. 12. 14. In like 
manner, παρακαλοῦντες requires ἀλλήλους to be mentally supplied after 
it; which is expreased after κατανοῶμεν. That παρακαλέω means fo 
admonish, any common lexicon will show. The whole sentence is in 
the usual manner of the writer, who very frequently employs κοΐνωσις in 
warnings and admonitions. 

Καὶ τοσούτῳ μᾶλλον . . . ἡμέραν, and this [do] so much the more, as 
ye see the day approaching. That is, be more earnest and constant, in 
mutual admonition and efforts to excite each other to Christian diligence 
and perseverance, in proportion as the time draws near, when the judg- 
ments denounced against the Jewish nation, by the Saviour, will be 
executed. Ἡμέραν, czy, is doubtless an elliptical expression for ἡμέοαν 
κυρίον, THT OY; a very common expression of the Hebrew writers, for 
a time of distress, of chastisement; a time in which God executes the 
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threats which have been uttered by his prophets. Compare Psalm 
xxxviil. 13. 1 Sam. xxvi. 10. Ezek. xxi. 25; xiii. 5. Job xviii. 20; 
xxiv. 1. Amosv. 18. Jer. xxx.7. Joel i. 15. Isa. 8. 12. Rev. xvi. 14, 
et alibi. Now, as Christ had foretold the destruction of the Jewish 
temple and nation, (which could not be unknown to the Hebrew Chris- 
tians,) what could be more natural than for the apostle to say—-‘* Bre- 
thren, do every thing in your power to guard against apostacy. And 
. this the nore, because a return to Judaism would now be very ill-timed ; 
the season is near, when the Jewish temple and state are to be des- 
troyed.” All this is surely very apposite to the case in hand. 

But if we should suppose (with not a few of the recent commentators) 
that the writer here alludes to the day when Chriet should reappear, and 
commence a visible reign on earth, (which they suppose the apostles to 
have believed in common with many individual Christians of early times,) 
then I could not perceive so much force in the apostle’s argument. It 
would run thus: ““ Be very strenuous in using all means to guard against 
defection from Christianity to Judaism; and this so much the more, 
because, in a little time, Christ will commence his visible reign on earth.” 
I will not deny, that the hope of reward for perseverance in Christian 
virtue, to be bestowed under this new order of things, might be used as 
an argument to dissuade from apostacy; but plainly, the argument as 
above stated is more cogent, and more to the writer’s purpose. How it 
can be proved to any one, after he has read and well considered Paul’s 
second epistle to the Thessalonians, that this apostle believed in the 
immediate and visible advent of Christ, is more than I am able to see. 

For these reasons, J hesitate not to apply the phrase, ἡμέραν ἐγγίζουσαν, 
to the time in which the Jewish state and temple were to be brought to 
an end. 

Ver. 26. ‘Exovsiwe γὰρ .... ϑυσία, moreover, should we voluntarily 
make defection from our religion, after receiving the knowledge of the 
truth, no more sacrifice for sin remaineth. ‘Exovolwe, I apprehend, is 
not to be construed here with metaphysical exactness, but has reference 
to the common and acknowledged distinction in the Jewish law between 
the sins of oversight or inadvertence, (7729U, ) and those of presumption. 
For the first class, see Lev. iv. 2. 13, 22. "27. Numb. xv. 27—29; for the 
second, Numb. xv. 30,31, where the presumptuous offender is described 
by the expression, ΓΘ ἡ T3 WW, WR, who acts with a high hand. 
That this is the kind of offence to which the apostle alludes, is evident ; 

for he distinguishes it expressly from the sin of oversight or inadvertence, 
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(7228, ) by saying, that it is committed after being enlightened by the 
gospel. ‘Exoveiwe means then, deliberately, with forethought, with 
settled intention, and not by merely sudden and violent impulse, or by 
oversight. 

That ἁμαρτανόντων, in this case, refers to the sin of apostacy, is quite 
plain from the context and the nature of the case, as well as from the 
object which the writer has in view. ᾿Αληϑείας, true doctrine, i. 6. the 
gospel, Christian instruction. 

Οὐκ ἔτι .... ϑυσία, i. 6. if you make defection from Christianity, and 
renounce your hope and trust in the atoning sacrifice of Christ, no other. 
is provided, or can be provided, for you. No other makes real atone- 
ment for sin; this being renounced, therefore, your case is desperate. 
The sacrifice under the new covenant is never, like the Jewish offerings, 
to be repeated. Apostacy from your present religion, then, is final 
perdition. 

Ver. 27. Φοβερὰ δὲ rig . . . ὑπεναντίους, but a kind of fearful expec- 
tation of punishment, yea, of burning indignation [awaits us,| which 
will consume the adversaries. Kpicewc often means, condemnation, and 
sometimes the consequences of it, i. 6. punishment, as here. ZijAog πυρὸς 
is equivalent to the Hebrew ΓΝ WR, Zeph. i. 18, which means vehe- 
ment displeasure, severe punishment, fierce flames. Both éxdoyy and 
ζῆλος are nominatives to ἀπολείπεται understood. ᾿Ἐσϑέειν, consume, 
devour, destroy, like the Hebrew ὍΝ, Deut. xxxii. 292. So Homer, 
Il, xxxni. 182, πάντας πῦρ ἐσθίει. Ὑπεναντίους designates all whe oppose 
themselves to the character, claims, and kingdom of Christ. 

Ver. 28. ᾿Αϑετγήσας rig . . . ἀποϑνήσκει, whosoever violated the law 
of Moses, suffered death without mercy, in case there were two or three 
witnesses. The meaning is not, that every transgression of the Mosaic 
law was punishable with death, but that in all the cases which were of a 
capital nature, death without reprieve or pardon was inflicted, where suf- 
ficient testimony could be had. See Namb. xv. 30, 31. 

Ἐπὶ δυσὶν ἢ τρισὶ μάρτυσιν, see Deut. xvii. 6; xix. 15. The Hebrew 
Ἢ Sy is rendered ἐπὶ by the LXX.; and well, for éxi denotes, én case 
that, on the condition that, any thing is done, or happens. The mean- 
ing plainly is, “‘ provided two or three witnesses testify to a crime worthy 
of death.” 

Ver. 29. Πόσῳ, δοκεῖτε . . . καταπατήσας, of how much sorer punish- 
ment, think ye, shall he be counted worthy, who hath trodden under 
Soot the Son of God? Aoxeire implies an appeal, on the part of the 
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writer, to the conscience and judgment of his readers, who, it is taken 
for granted, will decide according to his own views in respect to the 
point in question. ᾿Αξιωθϑήσεται is applied either to desert of reward, or 
of punishment; just as we say, in English, ‘‘ The man is worthy of 
reward,” or ““ worthy of death.” 

Karararheag signifies, fo treat with contempt, to spurn at, to treat 
with contumely. Apostasy from the Christian religion implies this ; 
and the peculiar criminality of it is here argued, from the superior claims 
which Christ has, on every account, to regard and fidelity. 

Kal τὸ αἷμα .... ἡγιάσϑη, and hath regarded the blood of the cove- 
nant, by which he hath been consecrated, as unclean. The mode of 
expression is taken from the Jewish rites. When the people of Israel 
renewed their covenant with God, Moses sprinkled them with blood, 
Heb. ix. 19, 20; Exod. xxiv. 8. This is called the blood of the cove- 
vant. So, under the new covenant, when Christians are consecrated to 
the service of Christ, and make an open profession of his religion, (as 
the people of Israel did of theirs,) they are figuratively said to be 
sprinkled or cleansed with the blood of Jesus: compare Heb. ix. 14; 
x. 22; xin. 20. 1 Cor. xi. 25. 1 John i. 7. 1 Pet. i. 19. Rev. i. 5. 
And as they enter into covenant with Christ at such a time, pledging 
themselves to obedience and fidelity, so the blood with which they are 
said to be sprinkled, is called the blood of the covenant. The sense of 
the expression is plainly spiritwal, ἢ but the form of it is borrowed from 
the Jewish ritual. 

Κοινὸν ἡγησάμενος, regarding it as common or unclean, 1 6. as bloed 
not consecrated, but like any common blood; therefore, as having no 
consecrating or cleansing power, as not having set apart those, who 
were sprinkled with it, for the peculiar service of God in the gospel, 
nor laid them under peculiar obligations to be devoted to the cause of 
Christ. 

Ἕν ᾧ ἡγιάσϑη, by which he has been consecrated, i. 6. to Christ, 
eet apart for his service; anothér expression, borrowed from the Jewish 
rite of consecrating thinge to the service of God in the temple, by 
sprinkling them with blood. See on ch. ix. 22. 

Kai ro πνεῦμα τῆς χάριτος ἐνυβρίσας, and hath done despite to the 
Spirit of grace. ‘EvvBpicac designates the idea of treating with spite, 
or malignity, or contempt ; and is nearly equivalent to carararhoac 
above. Πιεῦμα τῆς χάριτος means, either the gractous Spirit, or the 
Spirit who bestows grace, i. e. religious spiritual favours and gifts. 
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Compare 1 Cor xti.4—11. But many commentators iuterpret πνεῦμα 
γῆς χάριτος 88 meaning simply grace, or gospel blessings. But this 
does not accord with the idiom of our epistle; comp. ch. vi. 4, where 
apostates are described as having been μετόχους πνεύματος ἁγίον. The 
question, however, whether πρεῦμα here means agent or influence, is 
not so easily settled; for the sense is good and apposite, interpreted in 
either way. I incline to adopt the former meaning. 

Ves. 30. This awful warning the apostle follows up with a quotation 
from Scripture, descriptive of the tremendous nature of the punishment 
threatened. Οἴδαμεν yap .... Κύριος, surely we hnow him who hath 
said, To me belongeth punishment, I will inflict itt. The pamage is 
quoted from Deut. xxxii. 35, pth Ops ΝᾺ to me belongeth punishment 
and retribution. ᾿Ἐκδίκησις, like the Hebrew Opi, literally means 
vengeance, revenge. But as this is evidently spoken of God only 
ἀνϑρωποκάϑως, the meaning is, that God does that which is analogous 
to what men do when they avenge themselves, i. 6. he inflicts punish- 
ment. The idea is rendered intense, by the subsequent intimation, that 
the almighty, eternal God will inflict such punishment. 

Δέγει Κύριος are words of the apostle, not of the Hebrew Scriptures, 
and are probably added here, to show the end of the quotation made, 
and to enforce the threatening; for in the same way, the Hebrew 

prophets often expressed themselves when they uttered comminations, 
adding to them M7 ON, thus saith Jehovah. 

Kal κάλιν . . . λαὸν αὐτοῦ, and again, ‘“‘ The Lord will judge his 
people.” This ‘quotation may be either from Deut. xxxii. 36, or Psalm 
exxxv. 14, both places containing the same expression. If it be from 
the former place, then it is on account of the clauses that intervene 
between the first quotation and this, that the writer says, καὶ πάλιν. If 
from the latter, then the reason for subjoining καὶ πάλιν, is still more 
evident. 

Κρινεῖ means here, as often, to pass sentence of condemnation, to sub- 
ject to punishment, to punish. The corresponding στέχος, in the Hebrew, 
clearly shews that such is the sense of the original }*}. for it rans thus, 
both in Deut. xxxii. 36, and Ps. cxxxv. 14, ony ry Bh, and on 
his servants will he take vengeance. Probably, the expression in Psalm 
cxxxyv. 14, is a mere quotation of Deut. xxxii. 36. 

Ver. 31. Well may the writer add, φοβερὸν .... ζῶντος, it is a fearful 
thing to fall into the hands of the living God. ᾿Ἐμπεσεῖν εἰς rac χεῖρας, 
ὙΞ 20), means, to be at the disposal of his vindictive power, i. 6. of 
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his punitive justice. It is a Hebraistic mode of expression, for the 
classic writers say, πεσεῖν ὑπὸ τὰς χεῖραρ ἐῶντος probably here means, 
ever-living, as it commonly does elsewkere, when applied to God. This 
idea, moreover, augments the dreadful nature of the punishment; which 
is altogether apposite to the writer’s design. 

Ver. 32. The writer now proceeds to enforce his admonition against 
apostacy, by holding up to the Hebrews encouragement to persevere 
from the experience of former days, when they remained steadfast amid 
many trials and sufferings. 

᾿Αναμιμνήσκεσϑε δὲ τὰς πρότερον . . . καϑημάτων, call to mind, now, 
former days, in which, after ye were enlightened, ye endured a great 
contest with sufferings. That is, ““ Faint not, be not discouraged, at 
the prospect of trials. Look back to the time when ye patiently endured 
severer trials than ye now suffer, and still persevered. Continue to do 
as you have already done.” 

Ἡμέρας, like the Hebrew BD is often used for time, season, indefi- 
uitely. Φωτισϑέντες refers to the illumination which they received, when 
the knowledge of the Christian religion was first imparted to them. 
What the ἄϑλησις παϑημάτων was, is explained in the verses which follow. 

Ver. 33 Τοῦτο μὲν... ϑεατριζόμενοι, partly because ye were made a 
public spectacle, both by reproaches and afflictions. Totro ply... . 
τοῦτο δὲ correspond, and when thus related, bear the sense which is here 
given to them. Ὀγειδισμοῖς refers to the reproachful appellations and 
language, addressed to Christians by their persecutors; ϑλίψεσι, to the 
various sufferings inflicted upon them by the same. In this way, they 
were exposed to public view, ϑεατριζόμενοι, i. 6. held up to the world as 
persons worthy of reproach and ill-treatment, or made a spectacle to the 
world as sufferers of these things, and thus loaded with disgrace. 

Τοῦτο δὲ. . . γεννηϑέντας, and partly because ye were associated 
with those who were thus treated. That is, a part of their ἄϑλησις con- 
sisted in the sympathy which they were called to exercise towards others 
who were reproached and persecuted. ᾿Αναστρέφομαι I have rendered 
as having a passive sense here, viz. who were thus treated ; and so many 
critics render it. Still it would be difficult to find a classical example of 
giving to this verb a passive sense, inasmuch as it is commonly used in 
the middle voice, and employed as a verb neuter deponent. I have 
translated ad sensum. 

Ver. 34. Kal yap . . . συνεπαϑήσατε, for ye did truly sympathize 
with those who were prisoners. Instead of δεσμίοις, prisoners, some 
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manuscripts and editions, with several of the fathers, have δεσμοῖς pov; 
which is the reading of the received text, and is preferred by Matthie, 
Michaélis, Carpzoff, Noesselt, and others. But decpiocc has the weight 
of authority in its favour; it is sufficiently consonant with the con- 
text; and it is, perhaps, on the whole, more natural to suppose the 
writer to have spoken of “‘sympathizing with prisoners,” than “ with 
bonds.” There is no important objection, however, to the latter expres- 
sion; and if Paul be the writer of our epistle, δεσμοῖς pov gives a very 
emphatic meaning. 

Kal τὴν ἁρκαγὴν . . . προσεδέξασϑε, and cheerfully endured the 
plundering of your own property. This was a part of the ϑλάψεις 
which they had suffered in former times. 

Γινώσκοντες ἔχειν . . . μένουσαν, knowing that ye have for your- 
selves, tn heaven, a possession of a better and more lasting nature. 
"Eavroic, dativus commodi. “Yxapiiv, any thing possessed, estate, pro- 
perty. Kpelrrova, better than earthly possessions, i. e. spiritual, hea- 
venly, not material and earthly. Mévoveay, enduring, permanent, not 
perishable, fleeting, temporary, like all earthly possessions. 

Ver. 35. Μὴ ἀποβάλητε. . . μεγάλην, cast not away then your con- 
JSidence, which will obtain a great reward. That is, act as you formerly 
did, and thus gain possession of the κρείττονα καὶ μένουσαν ὕπαρξιν. 

Ver. 36. Ὑχομονῆς γὰρ... ἐπαγγελίαν, ye have need, no doubt, 
of patience, tn order that when ye have done the will of God, ye 
may receive the promised blessing. Patience they needed, because of 
the many trials and temptations to which they were still exposed. 
Tap, surely, traly, and, (which is equivalent,) ἐξ is ¢rue, no doubt. 
The writer means as much as to say, ‘“‘I readily concede, that patience 
is requisite, in your present circumstances, in order that you should 
persevere.” ΤῸ do the will of God, here, is to obey the requirement, 
to believe and trust in Christ. ᾿Ἐπαγγελίαν thing promised, reward 
proffered ; for the promise itself they had already received. ‘Exay- 
yediav here, and μισϑαποδοσίαν in ver. 35, both refer to the ὕπαρξιν 
κρείττονα καὶ μένουσαν mentioned in ver. 34, and which is there repre- 
sented as promised to them in case of obedience. 

Ver. 37. “Ere yap μικρὸν .... χρονιεῖ, however, yet a very little 
while, and he who is coming will come, and will not delay. That 
is, the Messiah (ὁ ἐρχόμενος) will speedily come, and, by destroying the 
Jewish power, put an end to the sufferings which your persecutors infirct 
upon you. Compare Matt. xxiv.‘ “Ὅσον ὅσον is an intensive form 
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of expression, which is applied either to things great or small, like 
“IND. THD, It is employed in the like way, however, by the classic 
Greek authors. The whole phrase resembles that in Hab. ii. 3, 
ἭΝ No No) Ν 3.3 , for it, (viz. the vision) will surely come to pass, 
ἐξ will not delay. If, however, it be an actual quotation, the appli- 
cation of the words is different from that of the original, and the 
writer designed merely to use the language to express his own ideas. 
In fact, the Septuagint version of the passage in Habakkuk, differs 
slightly from the words used by the apostle. It runs thus, ὅτι ἐρχό- 
μένος ἥξει, καὶ ov μὴ χρονίσῃς. It seems quite probable, (considering 
the quotation from Hab. ii. 4, which follows,) that the apostle had the 
Hebrew expression above quoted in his mind. But it seems equally 
plain also, that he has made use of it only as the medium of express- 
ing his own particular idea, and not as a designed quotation used 
according to the exact idea of the original. I have marked it as a 
quotation, however, in my version, because the words appear to be 
quoted. 

Ver. 38. Ὁ δὲ δίκαιος ἐκ πίστεως ζήσεται, the just, too, shall live 
by faith. In Hab. ii. 4, it is : ΤΡ INFONA prs), which (if rendered 
according to the accents) will be, The just by faith shall live, i. e. 
the just man who has faith shall be preserved. The expression in our 
verse is capable of the same translation, and Dr. Knapp has pointed it 
so as to be construed this way. But I apprehend, after all, that this 
is not the meaning of either the Hebrew or Greek phrase. Faith 
ts put bere as the means of preservation, in opposition to apostacy or 
defection, in the other part of the verse, which is the means of destruc- 
tion or disapprobation. ‘‘ A persevering confidence or belief in Christ,” 
(the writer means to say,) ‘ will be the means of preservation, when 
the Lord shall come to execute his judgments upon the Jewish nation.” 
So the LXX. understood the phrase, which they have rendered ὁ δὲ 
δίκαιος ἐκ πίστεως pov ζήσεται; as if they read ΠΝ instead of 
WIFONA, The meaning of ἐκ πίστεὼς pov, must of course ‘be, by faith, 
or confidence in me, which expresses the condition of being saved, 
rather than the peculiar character of the person who is saved. | 
understand the expression, in Hebrew and in our epistle, ina similar 
way. If the apostle meant to quote here, it is evident that he has not — 
adhered to the text of the Septuagint. 

Kal ἐαν ὑποστείληται . . . ἐν αὑτῷ, but if any one draw back, my 
eoul hath no pleasure in him. I hesitate whether to translate καὶ here 
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as the disjunctive διέ, or to consider it as an elliptical expression 
for καὶ λέγει, 1. 6. καὶ λέγει ὁ Θεὸς vel ἡ γραφὴ. The latter resembles 
the usage of this epistle; see οἷ. ἱ. 10: οὗ. χ. 17. The former sense, 
(καὶ, but,) is quite common in the New Testament writers. Either 
method of interpretation is consistent with idiom, and with the scope of 
the writer. I have, on the whole, preferred the antithetic form of the 
sentence, and rendered cai, δκέ. 

"Eay ὑποστείληται, x. τ. Δ. seems plainly to be a quotation from Hab. 
ii. 4. The apostle, however, has changed the order of the verse, quot- 
ing the latter part of it first, and the former part last. The orginal 
Hebrew runs thus, 12 1.5) TW NO ἌΡ ΣΙ, behold, the scornful, 
his mind shall not be happy ; or (as Gesenius translates) See ! he whose 
soul is unbelieving shall, on account of this, be unhappy. The LXX. 
who have rendered the Hebrew in exact accordance with the words of 
our epistle, must have read "WD here, as they did *F)ADN2 in the 
clause preceding. This is the more probable reading, but “ie cannot 
now be critically defended. We can only say, therefore, that the 
quotation of the apostle is, on general grounds, ad sexsum, but not 
ad literam. The sentiment of the Hebrew is, that the scorner or un- 
believer of that day should be unhappy; the sentiment of the apostle, 
that the unbeliever, i. e. the apostate Christian who renounces his reli- 
gion, shall incur Divine disapprobation. The same sentiment lies at the 
foundation, in both cases. Such disapprobation the last clause ex- 
presses, οὐκ εὐδοκεῖ ἡ ψνχὴ μον ἐν αὑτῷ, where the negative form of expres- 
sion is employed (as often in sacred and also classical writings) instead 
of the affirmative, i. e. ‘he shall be an object οὗ my displeasure.” 

Ver. 39. Ἡμεῖς δὲ οὐκ .. . ἀπώλειαν, but we are not of those who 
draw back to destruction. Ὑποστολῆς is the abstract noun, shrinking 
back, timidity, withdrawing ; and (as is common) the abstract is bere 
put for the concrete, i. 6. for persons who withdraw or shrink back, 
viz. from their Christian profession. The consequence of such with- 
drawing is ἀπώλεια ; see ver. 26, 27. 

᾿Αλλὰ πίστεως, tic περιποίησιν ψυχῆς, but of those who believe to the 
salvation of the soul. Περιποίησιν means literally, obtaining, acquiring, 
possessing. But as it is here placed in antithesis to dxédeay, it 
plainly means, saving or salvation. Πίστεως, faith, belief, is a2 ab- 
stract noun used instead of a concrete, in the eame manner 88 ὑξοϑ' 
ευλῆς above. 
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Having mentioned faith, or belief, confidence, as a peculiar and most important 
characteristic of those who persevere in the Christian religion, so as to secure their 88, 
vation; the writer now proceeds, with great force and propriety, to make his appeal to 
the Old Testament Scriptures, in order to show that faith or confidence in the Divine 
promises has, in all ages, been the means of perseverance in true religion, and conse- 
quently of salvation. In ch. x. 34—39, the apostle had exhorted his readers to per- 
severe in waiting for the rewards of a future world, ὕπαρξιν ἐν οὐρανοῖς κρείττονα καὶ 
μένουσαν .. . μισϑαποδοσίαν μεγάλην ... τὴν ἐπαγγελίαν. He now gocs on to 
show more fully, that the very nature of faith, and the character of believers, demand 
this. All believers, in every age, have done so: and the Hebrews ought to follow their 
example. See, on the nature of the faith brought to view in this chapter, p. 129. 


et seq. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Ver. 1. The general nature of faith is first explained. "Ἔστι δὲ 
πίστις . . . βλεπομένων, now faith is confidence tn respect to things 
hoped for [and] convincing evidence of things not seen. ‘Yxderace, 
confidence, confident expectation. Others, with Chrysostom, ‘‘ Faith 
gives reality or substance to things hoped for.” The sense is good; but 
the shade of meaning is not exactly hit. If this were the idea of 
ὁπόστασις, we might expect the antithetic word to be ἀσωμάτων or ἀνύλων 
txcorporeal or immaterial things, instead of ἐλπιζομένων. The use of 
ὑπόστασις, in the sense of confidence, §c. belongs to the later Greek, and 
is frequent in the New Testament. This sense is evidently appropriate 
here. The writer had just been exhorting his readers not to cast away 
their confidence or boldness, which would ensure a great reward, ch. x. 35. 
If any one should object to this exhortation, that the objects of reward 
were all future and unseen ; the reply is, that ‘‘ the very nature of belief 
or faith implies confidence in respect to objects of this nature. ΑἹ] the 
patriarchs and prophets possessed such faith.” ᾿ἙΕλπιζομένων means, 
things future which are the objects of hope, and not of present fruition. 
The things future are the rewards which have just been mentioned above. 

“Exeyyoc, demonstration, proof, convincing evidence. This last idea I 
have expressed in the translation. The meaning is, that faith in the 
Divine word and promises is equivalent to, or supplies the place of, proof 
or demonstration, in regard to the objects of the unseen world, 1. e. it 
satisfies the mind respecting their reality and importance, as proof or 
demonstration is wont to do. 
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That the faith here brought to view, and adverted to through ch. xi. is 
not specifically what some theologians call saving faith, viz. faith m 
Christ in an appropriate and limiéed sense, is evident from the nature of 
the examples which are subjoined by the writer; e.g. ver. 3—5.7,8.11, ἄς. 
In this chapter, faith is belief or confidence generally in Divine decla- 
rations, of whatever nature they may be; for it does not always have 
respect even to promises, or to the future ; 6. g. ver. 3. Now, the same 
confidence in what God declares, respecting subjects of such a nature as 
are brought to view in this chapter, would lead the person who exercises 
it, to confidence in all which God might declare respecting the Messiah, 
and consequently to belief in Christ. It is then called by theologians, 
saving faith. But it should be remembered, that this is only a con- 
venient technical phrase of modern theology; not one employed by the 
sacred writers. The true and essential nature of faith is, confidence in 
God, belief in his declarations ; and whether this be exercised by believ- 
ing in the Scripture account of the creation of the world; or, as Abel, 
Endch, Noah, Abraham, Sarah, and others, exercised it, in respect to 
specific objects; or, by believing on the Messiah; it is evidently the 
same disposition of mind in all cases. It is confidence in God. It is, 
therefore, with perfect propriety, that our author here excites the Hebrews 
to persevere in their Christian faith, by various examples which exhibit 
the power of faith in the ancient worthies, as a principle of pious and 
virtuous belief and action. 

Ver. 2. ᾿Εν ταύτῃ yap ...... πρεσβύτεροι, on account of this, more- 
over, the ancients were commended. Maprvpéw not unfrequently means, 
to applaud, praise, commend, openly signify approbation. See Wahl’s 
Lexicon, No. 2. This is evidently the sense of the word here. 

Ver. 3. Πίστει νοοῦμεν . . . γεγονέναι, by faith we perceive that the 
worlds were formed by the word of God, so that the things which are 
seen were not made from those which appear. Πίστει, confidence, in the 
account which the Scriptures (viz. Gen. i.) give of the creation. It is 
confidence in God, too; for there could be no other witness of what was 
then done; at least, there could be none of the human race. Νοοῦμεν, 
we perceive, apprehend, attain to an apprehension of. Karnprie2ar, 
ordinare, disponere, not simply to create or bring into being, but also to 
fit, prepare, form, i. e. reduce to form and order. ’Avac, worlds, i. e. 
the universe, 9) ; see on Heb. i. 2. That αἰῶνας, in this case, 
cannot mean seculum or evum, is sufficiently plain; for in what tolerable 
sense could the writer say, that seculum or weevum was, rot made 
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aa φαινομένων, i. 4. was made ἐκ μὴ φαινομένων, or, out of nothing? That 
the assertion in the negative form, is of the same import as if it were of 
the positive form, might be easily shown by appeal to a multitude of the 
like cases of λιτότης, in the Scriptures. ““ John confessed, and denied 
not, but confessed,” John i. 20; where οὖκ ἠρνήσατο plainly conveys the 
same idea as ὡμολόγησεΞ As to classical usage, the commentary on the 
next clause may be consulted. In what sense, too, could seculum or 
avum be called βλεπόμεναῦ This word means, objects visible to the 
sight, or palpable to the senses, i. 6. material objects. Φαινόμενα means the 
saine thing; there being no more difference between the two words, in 
Greek, as characterising objects, than there is between seen and apparent 
in English. The assertion of the writer then is, that ‘ visible objects, 
i. 6. the visible creation, did not spring from objects that were apparent,” 
i. e. that the visible creation was not made out of matter before existing; 
which is the same as to say, that the world was created, brought into 
existence by the word of God simply, and was not a mere reducing to 
order materials that before existed; see on the succeeding clause of the 
verse, in the sequel. At all events, the idea of a seculum or evum 
“being framed (κατηρτίσϑαι) by the word of God,’’ presents an incon- 
gruity of which no example can be found in the sacred writers. Equally 
incongruous would ἐποίησε rove αἰῶνας, in ch. 1. 2, be, αἰὼν were to be 
rendered seculum. ‘Pijpare Θεοῦ, the command of God ; compare Gen. 
i. 3. 6. 9. 11. 14. 20. 24, 26. Ps. xxxiii. 6. 2 Pet. iii. 5. 

Εἰς τὸ μὴ ἐκ φαινομένων τὰ βλεπόμενα γεγονέναι, ἃ controverted, and 
somewhat difficult expression. If we construe it as the text now stands, 
the μὴ must naturally be joined with γεγονέναι, and it must be rendered, 
so that things visible were not made of things which doappear. Accord- 
ingly, Pierce insists on this construction, and maintains that the sense is, 
‘‘ So that things visible might appear not to have been made of things 
apparent, i. e. out of pre-existing matter.” 

Those who adopt a different construction of the passage maintain, that 
εἷς τὸ μὴ ἐκ φαινομένων may be translated, as if it were written εἰς τὸ ἐκ 
μὴ φαινομένων. That such a metathesis of the negative μὴ, or its equi- 
valent οὗ οὐκ, is allowable, or at least that it is not uncommon, they 
endeavour to show by appealing to examples; 6. g. 2 Macc. vii. 28, ὅτι 
οὐκ ἐξ ὄντων ἐποίησεν αὑτὰ ὁ Θεὸς, which plainly means, ““ God made 
them [heaven and earth] fram things that do not exist, i. e. out of 
nothing. So Arrian, exp. de Alex. VII. 23, “" These things I do not 
blame, unless that οὐκ ἐπὶ μεγάλοις μεγάλως διεσπον dacero, he was too much 
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eccnpied with small matters; where οὖκ seems to qualify μεγάλοις. 
Plutarch, Peedagog, IX. 15, “41 should say that promptitude of speak- 
ing on any matter is not to be altogether disapproved; nor, on the 
other hand, ταύτην οὐκ ἐπὶ ἀξίοις ἀσκεῖν, ἐδ ἐξ fo be practised in respect 
to trifling subjects.” So the Greek οὖς ἔφη εἴναι, he said he would not 
come. Arrian, Anab. I. 5, 6, ob« ἔφη χρῆναι ἐν λόγῳ τίϑεσϑαι Αὐταριάτας 
he said that the Autariatae were not to be put into the account. 
Polyb. p. 1331, rove μὴ φάσκοντας ἀπολύειν, saying that they were not 
to be absolved. If the examples where φημὶ is used be abstracted from 
the others, there are still a sufficient number, they aver, to show that a 
metathesis of the negative particle μὴ is not without parallels. 

Chrysostom also transposed μὴ here, and found no difficulty in it. 
He paraphrases it thus, ἐξ οὐκ ὄντων ra ὄντα ἐποίησεν ὃ Θεὸς" ἐκ τῶν μὴ 
φαινομένων, τὰ φαινόμενα᾽ ἐκ τῶν μὴ ὑφεστώτων τὰ ὑφεστῶτα. So the Vul- 
gate, Erasmus, Luther, Wolfius, and most of the later interpreters. 

That the metathesis of μὴ, in this case, so as to construe it in con- 
nexion with φαινομένων, may be admissible, there can, indeed, be but 
little doubt. Yet it is, after all, unnecessary ; for the phrase plainly 
has the same meaning, when translated agreeably to its present arrange- 
ment, if the nature of such a λιτότης be well understood. There 15 no 
need of understanding the examples cited from the classics in ἃ dif- 
ferent way. And, indeed, take them which way we will, (either by way 
of metathesis in respect to the οὐκ or μὴ, or of joining the negative 
with the verb or participle that follows,) the sense, all must admit, 
is plain, and is substantially one and the same. These examples, it 
must also be admitted, cast sufficient light upon the sense of the pas- 
sage, Heb. xi. 3, so as to require no hesitation about admitting a mean- 
ing so well supported by parallel examples, and which, indeed, the 
context seems to demand. 

We may also compare phraseology of a like nature, to be found in 
other parts of Paul's writings. In Rom. iv. 17, he says, “ God restores 
the dead to life, and calls τὰ μὴ ὄντα ὡς ὄντα," i. 6. summons [to fulfil 
his own purposes] things that do not exist, as though they did exit. 
In like manner, Philo, in Lib. de creat. mundi, p. 728, says, τὰ yap μὴ 
ὄντα ἐκάλησεν ὁ Θεὸς εἰς τὸ εἶναι, things which existed not, God called 
into existence. That μὴ φαινομένων is equivalent to μὴ ὄντω», needs 
not to be formally proved. So in Hebrew, NSD} quod invenitur, 6 ἃ 
customary expression for ens, or existens; and NYDN) No, for res 08 
existens, nthilum. ᾿ 
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On the whale, then, we must regard t'.e phrase in question as equiva- 
lent to the expression in our language, ‘‘The visible creation was 
formed from nothing,” i. e. it came into existence by the command of 
God, and was not formed out of any pre-existing materials. Deus ex 
nthilo mundum fecit, conveys the same idea. Such a phrase does not 
mean, that nothing was the material out of which the world was con- 
structed, for there would be no sense in this; but it merely denies 
that any such material existed. This entirely agrees with the pre- 
ceding clause of the text, which asserts that the command of God 
brought the universe into existence; and this is altogether confirmed 
by Gen. i. Here Moses represents, in ver. 1, the heavens and earth 
as first brought into existence by Divine power, and afterwards as 
formed and arranged into their present order; compare Gen. i. ], 
with Gen. i. 2, and the sequel of the chapter. In fact, if the manner 
of assertion in our text be strictly scanned, it will be found to be more 
exact and philosophical than the Latin, ex nihilo Deus mundum fecit, 
or the English, God made the world out of nothing. Each of these 
phrases presents the seeming incongruity of asserting, that nothiag was 
the material out of which the world was made. But our autbor is more 
strictly conformed to philosophical propriety, when he says, ‘Things 
visible were not made out of things that are visible,” i. e. the visible 
creation was brought into existence by the word or command of God 
simply, and was not formed or fitted up out of any pre-existing mate- 
rials. Exactly so do we find the assertion in 2 Macc. vii. 28, οὐκ ἐξ 
ὄντων ἐποίησεν αὑτὰ ὁ Θεὸς, God did not make them [heaven and earth] 
out of things existing, i. e. he strictly created them. 

Well may it be suggested, that faith in the divine word was requisite 
to believe this; inasmuch as Thales, Plato, Aristotle, and other eminent 
‘ philosophers, who followed not the divine word, indulged in speculations 
about the creation of the world, which were either very visionary, or 
quite different from the view which Moses has given. 

Ver. 4. Πίστει πλείονα .... τῳ Θεῷ, by faith Abel offered to God 
a better sacrifice than Cain. ῃἩἘΠλείονα, better, more excellent; 580 
frequently, 6. g. Matt. vi. 25. Luke xii. 23. Matt. xii. 41,45. Mark 
xii. 33. Luke xi. 31. Heb. ili. 3. Rev. ii. 19. 

On what account the sacrifice of Abel was more acceptable, com- 
mentators have speculated much, and assigned a great variety of causes. 
But it may be asked, Does not our text contain a solution of this 
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question? Abel made his offering ix faith; the implication is, that 
Cain did not. 

Ai ἧς ἐμαρτυρήϑη . . . Θεοῦ, on account of which [faith,] he was 
declared to be righteous, God himself commending his oblations. How 
this was done, is not said in Gen. iv. 4. But most probably it was by 
fire sent from heaven, which consumed the sacrifice; compare Gen. xv. 
17. Lev. ix. 24. Judg. vi. 21. 1 Chron. xxi. 26; ch. xxvii. 1. 1 Kings 
xviii. 38. The appellation δίκαιος is given to Abel, in Matt. xxiii. 35. 
1 John, iii. 12, 

Kat δὶ αὐτῆς ἀποϑανὼν ἔτι λαλεῖ, and by it, though dead, he con- 
tinues to speak. Al αὐτῆς, viz. by his faith. Λαλεῖ and λαλεῖται are 
both supported by good authorities. The latter is preferred by Grotius, 
Hammond, Schmidt, Valkenaer, Michaélis, Storr, Rosenmiiller, Bengel, 
Griesbach, Schulz, &c.; the former by Wetstein, Matthiee, Heinrichs, 
Knapp, &c. and has the majority of manuscripts, versions, and editions, 
in its favour. Where the balance of authority is, on the whole, nearly 
equal, I cannot well hesitate to prefer λαλεῖ to λαλεῖται. The sense of 
the latter would be equivalent to μαρτυρεῖται, sc. laudatur, is com- 
mended. But this idea has been twice suggested before in the same 
verse, by paprvpsirac and μαρτυροῦντος . . . Θεοῦ. It is hardly pro- 
bable that it would be a third time repeated. But λαλεῖ, I apprehend, 
has reference to Gen. iv. 10, where the ‘ voice of Abel’s blood is said 
to cry to God from the ground.” In Heb. xii. 14, also, our author 
represents the blood of Christ and of Abel as speaking, λαλοῦντι. The 
form of expression only, in our verse, seems to be borrowed from the 
thought in Gen. iv. 10; for here it is the faith of Abel which makes 
him speak after his death; viz. he speaks by his faith, to those who 
should come after him, exhorting and encouraging them to follow his 
example. In other words, his example of faith affords admonition and 
instruction to succeeding ages. 

Ver. 5. Πίστει Ἐνὼχ .... ὁ Θεὸς, by faith Enoch was translated, 
that he might not see death; and he was no more found, because God 
had translated him. Τοῦ μὴ ἰδεῖν is equivalent here to εἰς τὸ μὴ ἰδεῖν, 
or διὰ τὸ μὴ ἰδεῖν. The Hebrew has OVP IN Ink MP, God took him, 
where our author uses peré9nxe. The original, in Gen, v. 24, says 
nothing respecting the point, whether Enoch was translated alive, or 
after death. Καὶ οὐχ eipioxero is the Septuagint version of the Hebrew 
IN, he was not, sc. he was no more among men. The idea, in the 
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Hebrew and Greek, is for substance the same; for οὐχ εὑρίσκετο means, 
ke was no more to he met with, he was no longer extant (N33 Nt) 
among men. But all the Targumists, viz. Onkelos, Jonathan, and the 
author of the Jerusalem Targum, understand Enoch -to have been trans- 
lated without dying. So the Comment. Bereschith Rabba, parasch. 
25. f. 28. So, probably, the son of Sirach, ch. xlix. 14. I may add, 
that this is a very natural deduction from the brief notice of Enoch’s 
translation in Gen. v. 24. Early death is commonly represented in 
the Old Testament as the punishment of sin; and that the wicked 
should not “live out half their days,” was the persuasion of most good 
men in ancient times. If, then, Enoch died before translation, how 
could his removal to another world have been regarded as an evidence 
of his extraordinary piety? The texts to which Dindorf has appealed, 
in his notes added to the commentary of Ernesti, are very far from sup- 
porting the position, that the ancient Jews regarded premature death 
as a testimony of Heaven in favour of him who was the subject of it. 
Nor is there any need of Rosenmiiller’s concession here, viz. that the 
apostle, in his account of Enoch’s removal, has accommodated himself 
to the Jewish traditionary opinions. It may indeed be, that a tradition 
existed among the Jews, that Enoch “did not see death.” But that 
this was founded in fact, seems to be plainly deducible from the manner 
of the narration in Hebrew, and the state of opinion in ancient times 
respecting early death. 

Πρὸ γὰρ τῆς ...- τῷ Θεῷ, he ts commended, also, as having pleased God 
before his translation. The Hebrew says, DTDNT Pa ὙΠ, Wuy 
and Enoch walked with God, which denotes a state of communion and 
friendship with God, and implies, of course, a complacency in the Divine 
mind with respect to him. The apostle, therefore, appeals to the sense 
of the Scriptures in this case, and not to the words. Nor does he mean 
to say, that the testimony respecting Enoch’s pleasing God was given 
before his translation ; but that testimony given, viz. in the Divine word, 
respects his having pleased God before his translation. Evapeoréw 
governs the dative. 

Ver. 6. The writer now suggests the grounds on which he: builds the 
conclusion, that Enoch was translated on account of his faith ; viz. 
χωρὶς δὲ πίστεως ...0+. εὐαρεστῆσαι, but without faith tt is impossible 
to please [him.] The truth of this he rests upon his own declaration, 
and the common opinion on this subject, which he trusted that all his 
readers entertained. 
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Πιστεῦσαι γὰρ δεῖ ...... γίνεται, for he who cometh to God must 
believe that he exists, and that he will reward those who seck him. 
Ipoctpyépevoy τῷ Gey designates him who worships God, Dei cultorem ; 
see ch. vii. 15. The phraseology is probably derived from going up to 
the temple to worship, in the sanctuary of which God dwelt by his 
peculiar presence. Some have understood the phrase as referring to an 
approach to God in the invisible world, in heaven ; but the idea here is 
like that expressed by the Hebrew phrase, going to God, returning fo 
him, &c. which usually denote, ““ approach, in the present world, to bis 
spiritual presence.” 

Τοῖς ἐκζητοῦσιν αὑτὸν, compare the Hebrew, DYTON Wpa. wT which 
are employed to designate the worship and prayers of those who are 
piously devoted to the service of God. 

The two fundamental truths of all that can properly be called religion, 
are here adverted to. The first is, a belief that God exists ; the second, 
that he is the moral governor of the universe, i. e. that be rewards those 
who are pious, and, consequently, punishes those who are not so. He 
who denies this, denies all that sanctions religion, and makes it binding 
upon the consciences of men. . 

Ver. 7. Πίστει ...... οἴκου αὑτοῦ, by faith Noah, being divinely 
admonished respecting the future, with reverence prepared an ark for 
the safety of his household. Χρηματισϑεὶς, compare ch. viii. 5, and 
Gen. vi. 13, 14; ch. vii. 1—5. Μηδέπω βλεπομένων, i.e. the future 
flood, no signs of which were as yet visible. Ἐῤλαβηϑεὶς may be taken 
either in the sense of fearing, viz. the destruction which was coming ; 
or it may be understood of the reverence which he paid to the Divine 
admonition. I have translated it as bearing the latter sense, since this 
makes most directly for the apostle’s object, which is to exhibit the faith 
which Noah exercised with regard to the Divine warning. 

Eic σωτηρίαν, for the saving, or safety. It is often applied to temporal 
security or deliverance, like the Hebrew THAN. 

Ai ἧς xaréxpuve .... κληρονόμος, by which [faith] he condemned the 
world, and obtained the justification which is by faith. ‘He I refer ta 
πίστεως, as do Sykes, Heinrichs, Dindorf, and others. Κόσμον means 
wicked men, men of a mere worldly spirit ; as often, in the New Testa- 
ment. Noah condemned these, by an example of faith in the Divine 
warnings, while the world around him remained impenitent and unbe- 
lieving. In other words, his conduct condemned theirs. 

’Eyévero κληρονόμος, i. q. ἐκληρανόμησε, 1. 6. obtained, acquired, became 
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possessor of. So Abraham is, in like manner, said to be justified by 
faith or belief, in Rom. ch. iv., viz. belief in the promise of God 
respecting a future séed. On account of Noah’s faith, he was counted 
p’TX, δίκαιος, (compare ver. 4, above,) or, he was 5. regarded, treated, 
as δίκαιος. 

From this verse, then, we may conclude, that faith may be of a 
justifying nature, i.e. such as is connected with the justification or 
-pardon of the individual who exercises it, without being specifically 
directed to Christ as its object; for here, the object of Noah’s faith was, 
the Divine admonitions and comminations in regard to the flood. This 
only serves to show, that faith, in its generic nature, has been the same 
in every age; and that it is, essentially, a practical belief in Divine 
declarations. 

Ver. 8. Πίστει καλούμενος. . « «κληρονομίαν, by faith, Abraham obeyed, 
when called to go forth unto the place which he was to receive for a 
possession. See Gen. xii. 1—4. Καλούμενος, summoned, invited, bid. 
᾿Εξελϑεῖν, viz. from his own country and kindred, Gen. xii. 1. - Téroy 
means the land of Canaan, Palestine, the future possession of which was 
promised to him. His fasth, in this case, was manifested by believing 
in this promise. 

Καὶ ἐξῆλϑε .... ἔρχεται, yea, he went forth, not knowing whither he 
was going. Kad ἐξῆλϑε adds intensity to the preceding ὑπήκουσε; and I 
have translated it accordingly. The meaning is, ‘“‘ he even went out, 
ignorant of the place to which he was going ;” which serves to give a 
higher idea of the strength of Abraham’s faith, than if we should suppose 
him to be well informed respecting the land of Canaan, before he 
went to it. 

Ver. 9. Πίστει παρῴκησεν .... ἀλλοτρίαν, by faith he sojourned in the 
land of promise, while tt belonged to strangers. Πίστει, dy faith he 
did this, i.e. by confidence in the promises which God had made 
respecting the future possession of this land, and respecting his offspring, 
he was moved to sojourn in Canaan, while it belonged to foreigners. 
Ὥς, while, when, as often; see Wahl. ᾿Αλλοτρίαν means, that which 
belongs to another, quod alieni est, non sut. 

Ἔν σκηναῖς xarouheac, .... αὑτῆς, dwelling in tents, with Isaac and 
Jacob, who were likewise heirs of the same promise. That is, the pro- 
‘mise was made to Abraham and his seed. What was not fulfilled in 
him, was to have its accomplishment in them, Hence, συγκληρονόμων, 
fellow-heirs, joint-possessors, viz. with Abraham; te same promise 
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being made to them as to him, respecting the land of Canaan, and their 
future posterity. 

Ver. 10. ᾿Εξεδέχετο yap... « Θεὸς, for he expected a city which hath 
foundations, whose builder and maker is God. Θεμελίονς ἔχουσαν, 
firmly built, well founded. The plural, ϑεμελίους, augments the idea 
of firmness of construction. Δημιουργὸς means, originally, one who 
labours for the public good, from δήμιος publicus, ad populum pertinens, 
and ἔργον opus. Hence, secondarily, it is transferred to designate 
a labourer or artificer of any kind. It is often applied by the heathen 
writers to designate the Divinity; and by Philo, Josephus, and the 
Christian fathers, it is employed as an epithet of the true God. Here, 
however, it is used as nearly a synonyme of τεχνίτης ; the latter convey- 
ing the idea of a builder skilled tn the rules of his art, but δημιουργὸς 
meaning, more simply, maker, butlder, fabricator. 

The meaning of the whole verse most evidently is, that Abraham 
looked for a permanent abode in the heavenly country, i. e. his hopes 
and expectations were placed upon the world to come. It was faith in 
this, which was ἔλεγχος ob βλεπομένων, and which moved him to obey the 
commands of God, and to do and suffer whatever he required. The 
fact, then, that saints under the Old Testament were moved, in ther 
conduct, by considerations that had respect to the invisible world, or an 
immortal state of existence, is plainly implied here, by the reasoning of 
the apostle. See ver. 14. 16. 

Ver. 11. Πίστει καὶ αὑτὴ. . . ἔλαβε, by faith, also, Sarah herself 
received the power of conception. Micra, by faith; how, or when? 
For when God announced to Abraham, that he should have a son by 
Sarah (Gen. xviii. 10,) she seems to have been in a state of unbelief, 
Gen. xviii. 12. But although it is true that Sarah laughed on that 
occasion, and it must be admitted that this was occasioned partly by 
her incredulity, as Gen. xviii. 13—15 shows; yet the same thing is 
affirmed of Abraham, Gen. xvii. 17. The truth is, the first annunciation 
that a child would spring from them, occasioned, both in his and Sarah's 
mind, a feeling of incongruity, of impossibility that the course of nature 
should be so reversed. Subsequent consideration brought both to a full 
belief in the reality of the promised future blessing. The history of this 
is not expressly given in Genesis, with respect to Sarah, but it is implied. 

Kai αὑτὴ Zappa, Sarah herself also. Καὶ αὑτὴ, in this case, refers 
particularly to the fact that Sarah was barren, Gen. xvi. 1, and 
that she was far advanced in old age, Gen. xviii. 11. The meaning is, 
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that faith gave even to Sarah, unpromising as her condition was in 
respect to offspring, the power of conception, i. e. by faith she obtained 
this blessing. Ele καταβολῆν σκέρματος, words tortured to the disgust 
of every delicate reader, by some of the critics. Even Wahl says, 
““ she received strength ele τὸ δέχεσϑαι σπέρμα καταβεβλημένον (i. 6. by 
Abraham,) εἰς τὴν μήτραν." Did this need any supernatural strength? 
I construe the phrase very differently. Καταβολὴ means, foundation, 
commencement, beginning. Now, what is the foundation, or commence- 
ment, σπέρματος, of offspring or progeny? Conception. The true idea 
of the phrase, then, appears to be fully given by the version above. In 
this view of the phrase, I observe, Dr. Schulz concurs, rendering δύναμιν 
tig καταβολῆν σπέρματος, by das Vermogen zur Empfangniss, the power 
of conception. 

Kai παρὰ καιρὸν . . . ἐπαγγειλάμενον, and this beyond the usual time 
of life; inasmuch as she regarded Him as faithful, who had thus pro- 
mised. Kal παρὰ καιρὸν, see Gen. xviii. 1]. ᾿Ἐπεὲ πιστὸν, x. τ. X. which 
shews that the apostle considered it as quite certain that Sarah, like her 
husband, did come to full confidence in the Divine promise. 

Ver. 12. Διὸ καὶ ἀφ᾽ ἑνὸς, . . . τλήϑει, wherefore, even from one 
who was dead too, as to these things, there sprung [a seed] like the 
stars of heaven for multitude. Διὸ, on account of which faith, viz. of 
Sarah, or, perhaps, of Abraham and Sarah. Καὶ ἀφ᾽ ἑνὸς, even froma 
single individual, is a designed antithesis to the multitude who are after- 
wards mentioned. Consequently it heightens the description. Καὶ ταῦτα 
νενεκρωμένονυ Means incapable (according to the ordinary laws of nature) 
of procreation ; καὶ ...2++ vevexpwpévov, i.e. not only one individual, 
but one dead also. See the same description, in Rom. iv. 19. Ταῦτα is 
governed by κατὰ understood. ᾿Καϑὼς ra ἄστρα, x. τ. A. that is, a very 
great number; compare Gen. xv. 5; xxii. 17. 

Καὶ ὡς ἡ ἄμμος ...... ἀναρίϑμητος, and like the sand upon the shore 
of the sea, which cannot be numbered, i. e. an exceedingly great multi- 
tude. Χεῖλσς ϑαλάσσης, literally, lip of the sea, which means the shore. 
So the word is used by profane Greek writers also; as labium is by the 
Latin ones. So the Hebrew MDW, Gen. xxii. 17, which compare. 

Ver. 13. Kara πίστιν ...... ἐπαγγελίας, these all died in faith, not 
having received the blessings promised. Οὗτοι xdvrec—who? Abraham, 
Isaac, Jacob, and Sarah, mentioned in ver. 8-12; for οὗτοι cannot well 
be here extended to all who are mentioned in the preceding part of the 
chapter, because the ‘‘ promised blessings” were those which were assured 
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to the Hebrew patriarchs, ‘Exayyediac, not promises, (for these they 
had received,) but blessings promised, according to the idiom of this 
epistle. What were these blessings, heavenly or earthly ? The sequel 
will answer this question. 

᾿Αλλὰ πόῤῥωῚπΊεν ...... γῆς, but seeing them afar off, and joyfully 
antictpating them, they openly professed themselves to be strangers 
and sojourners on the earth, The application of this whole verse to the 
expectation of the future possession of Canaan, and of a numerous pro- 
geny, would be admissible, were it not for the sequel, (ver. 14—16,) 
which plainly forbids such an application. In addition to the faith of 
Abraham, and other patriarchs, in the promises of God, which had 
respect to temporal blessings, I understand the apostle as here asserting 
that those ancient worthies also exercised confidence in God’s word, 
respecting the blessings of the invisible world ; i. e. theirs was ὑπόστασις 
ἐλπιζομένων ....... οὗ βλεπομένων. Those things which are invisible to 
the corporeal eye, they eaw with the eye of faith, and seeing, hailed them 
with joy, (ἀσπασάμενοι,) welcomed them, greeted them, or anticipated 
them with gladness, as we joyfully greet or antictpate the approach of 
a beloved friend, or of some distinguished favour. And, looking 
forward to them as their chief source of happiness, they openly declared 
themselves to be only strangers and sojourners in the present world. 
That γῆς, by itself, might refer to the land of Canaan, is plain enough ; 
but that it does go refer here, is rendered quite improbable by the sequel. 
The idea is plainly more general. Παρεπίδημος means, a temporary resi- 
dent among any people, i. e. a sojourner. 

Ver. 14. Ot yap τοιαῦτα ...... ἐπιζητοῦσι, now they, who thus pro- 
Jess, show that they are yet seeking for a country. Taira λέγοντες, 
viz. saying or professing that they were strangers and sojourners in the 
earth. Πατρίδα, a fixed or permanent place of residence, i. q. πόλιν 
μένονσαν, ch. xii. 14, or πόλιν ϑεμελίους ἔχουσαν in ver. 10, above. 
That this πατρὶς was not of an earthly nature, the writer proceeds to show. 
_ Ver. 15. Καὶ ei μὲν ἐκείνης ...... ἀνακάμψαι, for had they cherished 
the memory of that [country] from which they came, they had oppor- 
tunity of returning [thither.] That is, if their native country on earth 
(xarpic) had been an object of affectionate desire, they might have 
easily returned thither, and dwelt there. But this they did not; for, 

Ver. 16. Nov δὲ ὀρέγονται ...... Exovpaviov, but now, they were 
desirous of a better, [country,] that is, of a heavenly one. Νῦν, i. 6. 
while they were strangers and sojourners, during the time then present 
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The explanation of the writer, in respect to the country which the 
patriarchs sought, is 80 plain, that nothing can add to its perspicuity. 

Διὸ obk ἐπαισχύνεται ...... πόλιν, Wherefore God is not ashamed of 
them, [007] to be called their God; for he hath prepared a city for 
them. Διὸ, because, viz. because of the faith which they reposed in the 
promises of God respectmg future happiness, or in regard to a πόλιν 
éxovpdywy or pévovcay. To be their God means, to be their protector, 
rewarder, benefactor; compare Rom. iii. 29, Rev. xxi. 3. 7. Exod. iii. 6. 
Zech. viii. 8. Gen. xv. 1. ‘Hroipace yap αὑτοῖς πόλιν, 1. 6. he will 
reward them, for he has in fact prepared a πόλι», 8c. ἐπονράνιον, for 
them. By ellipsis οὐκ ἐπαισχύνεται is omitted before Θεὸς ἐπικαλεῖσϑαι 
αὐτῶν. 

Ver. 17. Πίστει προσενήνοχεν . . . πειραζόμενος, by faith, Abraham 
when tried, made an offering of Isaac. ἹἸροσενήνοχε, made an offering 
of; for the act, on the part of Abraham, was essentially done when he 
had fully resolved to do it, and was proceeding to the complete execution 
of it, Gen, xxii. 1—10. Πειραζόμενος (like the Hebrew [Ἴ2) means, 
either to put to trial, or to tempt, i. e. solicit to sin. Which of these 
senses the word must bear, im any particular passage, must depend:on 
the character of the agent who occasions the trial or temptation, and the 
objects which he has in view. Beyond all question, (1) in Gen. xxii. I, 
and πειραζόμενος in our verse, are to be understood in the sense of trial ; 
for God is the agent, and ‘‘ he tempts no man,” i, 6. solicits none to sin, 
James i, 13. 

Kai τὸν μονογενῆ .... ἀναδεξάμενος, yea, he who had received the 
promises made an offering of his only Son. Gen. xxii.2. This clause is 
designed to augment the force of the description of Abraham's case. It 
was not simply that Abraham, in circumstances common to others, i. e. 
surrounded by several children, and without any special promises, made 
the offering in question; but it was Abraham, to whom God had 
rep@atedly made promises of a numerous progeny; and it was Abraham's 
only son, i. e. only son of promise, who was the offering which he stood 
ready to make. 

Ver. 18. Πρὸς dy . . . σπέρμα, unto whom it had been said, After 
Isaac shall thy seed be named. The Hebrew, in Gen. xxi. 12, is 
YU 2 NY PVA, which means, thy seed shall be named after 
Isaac, i. 8. “thy "seed, viz. the seed which is promised to thee, must 
descend only from Isaac. Neither Ishmael, nor the sons of Abraham by 
Keturah, could be progenitors of the-promised offspring, and give name 
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to them. The Septuagint and apostle have rendered the Hebrew prepo- 
sition 3, in Prs)3, by ἐν, which there means, according to, with refe- 
rence to, after. This is a third circumstance added, in order to augment 
the impression of the reader respecting the faith of Abraham. This 
patriarch, to whom promises had been made, not only offered up his only 
son, born of Sarah his beloved wife, but his only son, on whom all the 
promises of God respecting his future progeny were suspended. 

Ver. 19. Λογισάμενος, ὅτι καὶ . . . Θεὸς, counting that God was able 
to raise hin even from the dead; i. e. he believed, that, in case Isaac 
should be actually slain and consumed as a burnt-offering, God could 
and would raise him up from the dead, so that the promise made to him 
would be fulfilled. This was, indeed, a signal example of the strength 
of faith, and it deserves the commendation which the apostle bestows 
upon it. 

There are not wanting, however, critics of the present time, who 
attribute this whole transaction of Abraham to his superstition, or his 
heathenish views of sacrifice, or to a dream which he erroneously con- 
sidered as a divine admonition. And in regard to the interposition from 
heaven, which prevented his resolution from being executed, they aver, 
that the accidental discovery of a ram caught by the horns in a thicket, 
was interpreted, by the superstitious patriarch, as a Divine admonition to 
refrain from proceeding with his design. How different all this is, from 
the views of the author who wrote Gen. xxii., of Paul in Rom. iv., and 
of the writer of our epistle, need not be insisted on to any one, who does 
not make his own conceptions about the subject of religion and miracles 
the standard by which the sacred writers are to be tried. 

"Ὅϑεν αὐτὸν .... ἐκομίσατο, whence, comparatively, he obtained him, 
or whence, as it were, he obtained him. It would occupy much room 
even to glance at the variety of interpretations which have been put on 
this somewhat difficult phrase. Instead of this, I will simply state the 
one which appears to me altogether the most probable and satisfactéry. 
Paul, speaking of the procreation of Isaac, in Rom. iv., mentions Abra- 
ham as then νενεκρωμένον, and the νέκρωσιν τῆς μήτρας of Sarah. In 
ver. 12 above, the same apostle speaks of Abraham as νενεκρωμένον ; and 
his description of Sarah, in ver. 11, implies the same thing. Now, as 
Isaac sprang from Abraham and Sarah, both κατὰ ταῦτα vevexpwpéros, 
what is more natural than to suppose, that in our verse this fact is 
adverted to? The sentiment seems to be this: ‘‘ Abraham believed that 
God could raise Isaac from the dead, because he had; as it were, obtained 
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him from the dead, i.e. he was born of those who (κατὰ ταῦτα νέκροὶ 
ἦσαν.) Then the whole presents one consistent and apposite sentiment. 
Abraham believed God could raise his son from the dead. Why? He 
had good reason to conclude so, for God had already done what was 
equivalent to this, or like thig; he had done this, ἐν παραβολῇ, in a 
comparative manner, i. e. in a manner that would compare with rising 
from the dead, when he brought about his birth from those who were 
dead as to the power of procreation. Παραβολὴ means, comparison, 
similitude ; ἐν παραβολῇ, comparatively, in like manner, with similitude, 
asttwere. Thus all is easy, natural, and consistent. How forced the 
other methods of construction are, which have been employed here, 
the reader may determine for himself by consulting them. 

{t may be made a question, whether ἐκομέσατο refers here to Abraham’s 
having obtained Isaac from the altar of burnt-offering, where he was as 
it were dead; or whether the word refers to Abraham’s having originally 
obtained him, viz. at his birth, It may be applied to either; but the 
latter application is far more significant, and accords altogether with 
the context. The hints for this explanation I owe to Dr. Schulz, in his 
Commentary on the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

Ver. 20. Πίστει wept μελλόντων... Ἠσαῦ, by faith Isaac blessed 
Jacob and Esau, in respect to the future. epi μελλόντων εὐλόγησε, 
literally, blessed Jacob and Esau in regard to future things. The 
sentiment is, ““ pronounced a blessing upon Jacob and Esau, in regard © 
to their future condition ;”’ which accords with the facts as related in 
Gen. xxvii. 26—40. It was faith in the promises of God, which enabled 
the dying patriarch to do this. 

Ver. 21. Πίστει Ἰακὼβ .... εὐλόγησε, by faith Jacob, when about to 
die, blessed each of Joseph's sons. See Gen. xlviii. 15, 16, ᾿Αποϑνήσκων 
here, like the present participle in Hebrew, has the meaning of the Latin 
future in rus. It was not in the act of dying, that Jacob blessed the 
sons of Joseph, as Gen. xlviii. 8—22 shows; but it was when on his 
death-bed, that both they and the twelve sons of Jacob were blessed by 
him; see Gen. xlvii. 31; xlviii. 2; xlix. 33, 

Καὶ προσεκύνησεν .... αὑτοῦ, and bowed himself upon the top of his 
staff. This last action did not accompany the blessing of the sons of 
Joseph ; at least it is not related in connexion with it, but as preceding 
it. See Gen. xlvii. 31; compare xlviii. 1.15, 16. I regard it, there- 
fore, as ἃ separate transaction. Προσεκύνησε (Hebrew 110) designates, 
as it would seem, the act of worship or reverence, paid to God, and 
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eccassoned by the grateful emotions of the dying patriarch, on account 
of the promuse which his son Joseph had just made, to bury him with 
bes fathers. That the Hebrew, FIFW" and the corresponding Greek, 
«μοσεκύνησε, are sometimes employed ‘simply and merely to designate 
an act of religious worsbip, is plain from 2 Kings v. 18. Gen. xxii. 5. 
1 Sem. i.3. That ‘TUT generally means worship or reverence, by 
bowing down toward the earth, of even to the earth, is sufficiently plain ; 
but that, m some cases, it also designates worship simply as a religious 
act, without necessarily implying a particular position of body, is suffi- 
ciently plaim from 1 Kings i. 47, where it 15 said of David, in extreme 
old age, and confined to his bed, IIVOIT IY JOT MAW, he wor- 
shipped upon kis bed; a phrase constructed exactly like that in Gen. 
xiva. 31; m both of which cases, Gesenius says, the act of worship is 
suited without bowing down. This is indeed clear from the nature of 
the position, and the infirmities of Jacob and David. If the reader 
wants evidence of a similar meaning of προσεννέω, he may consult John 
ἐν. 20—24; ch xu. 20. Acts vin. 27; ch. xxiv. 11, ἄς. 
The only question of difficulty that remains is, whether the present 
rowel-pointing g of the Hebrew, TROT UND IY, upon the head of the 
, ts probably more correct than the Septuagint mode of reading the 
Hebeee viz. TSDi7 UN ὃν, upon the top of his staff. 1 have no 
besitation in prefprring the latter punctuation ; for what is TOOT UN, 
the head of a bed, in the Oriental country, when the bed itself is. 
nothing more than a piece of soft carpeting thrown down upon the 
floor? And what can be the meaning of Jacob's bowing himself upon 
the head of the bed? For, (1.) there is no evidence that Jacob was 
upon the bed, when Joseph paid him the visit recorded in Gen. xlvii. 
28—31. It was after this, that Jacob was taken sick, ch. xlvi. 1, 
and sat up on his bed, when Joseph came to visit him, ver. 2. (2.) An 
infirm person, lying upon a bed, if he assumed a position such as to 
bow himself, would sit on the middle of the bed, and not upon the 
head of it. (3.) In all the Scriptures, the head of a bed is not once 
mentioned ; and for a good reason, as the Oriental bed had, strictly 
speaking, no head. For these reasons, I must regard Jacob as leaning 
upon the top of his staff for support, when he conversed with his 
son Joseph; than which nothing can be more natural, for a person 
of his very advanced years. In this position he was when Joseph sware 
to him, that he would comply with the request which he had made 
in respect to his burial. This was.so grateful to his feelings, that he 
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spontaneously offered up his thanks to God for such a favour; q. d: 
he worshipped upon the top of his staff, i.e. leaning upon the top 
of his staff, he offered homage or thanks to God; just as David ““ wor- 
shipped upon his bed,” 1. 6. did homage, or paid reverence to God; 
while on his bed, 1 Kings, i. 47. 

That the present vowel-points of the Hebrew do not, in every case, 
give the most probable sense of the original, will not appear strange te 
any one who reflects, that they were introduced after the fifth century 
of our present era. All enlightened critics, of the present day, disclaim 
the idea that they are authoritative. ; 

The apostle says, that by faith Jacob worshipped. I understand 
this of that confidence in God which he entertained, and which led him 
to trust, that all which Joseph had promised him, would be accom- 
plished. 

Ver. 22. Πίστει Ἰωσὴφ .... ἐνετείλατο, by fatth, Joseph, at the 
close of life, made mention of the departure of the children of Israel, 
[from Egypt,] and gave commandment respecting his own bones. See 
Gen. 1. 24—26; Josh. xxiv. 32. Τελευτῶν, see on ἀποθνήσκων, in ver. 
21. Ἐκεγείλατο, i. 6. he commanded that his bones should be carried 
up, out of Egypt, to the land of Canaan, when the Israelites removed 
thither. It was by faith in the promises of God, that Joseph spoke 
thus confidently respecting the future exodus of the Israelites, and gave 

-directions respecting his bones, which could be executed only i in case 
this exodus took place. 

Ver. 23. Πίστει Μωσῆς .... αὑτοῦ, by faith Moses, after his birth, 
was concealed for three months by his parents. See Exod. ii. 2. 
What is attributed by our author to the parents of Moses, is there 
said to have been done by his mother. But doubtless it was with her 
husband’s knowledge and concurrence; and even if it were not, there 
are many cases in Scripture, where what is done by one of any class 
or company of men, is attributed generally to the class or company ; 
δ. g. one evangelist says, that the thieves on the cross reviled Jesus ; 
but another informs us that one of them did this. That πατέρας applies 
to both father and mother is well known, it being equivalent to our 
word parenis. | 

Διότι εἶδον. . . βασιλεὼς, because they saw that he was a goodly 
child, and did not fear the king’s commandment. ᾿Αστεῖον, Hebrew, 

. DW, goodly, fair, beautiful. Διάταγμα τοῦ βασιλέως, viz. the com- 
mand of Pharaoh to destroy all the male children, Exod. i. 16 22. 
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It was faith, or confidence in Divine protection, which led them ta per- 
form such a hazardous duty. 

Ver. 24. Πίστει Mwiofc . . . Φαραὼ, by faith Moses, when arrived 
at mature age, refused to be called the son of Pharaoh's daughter. 
Μέγας γενόμενος means, become full grown, become adult, having 
attained the stature of a man. "Hpvhoaro, refused, §c.: no express 
act of this kind is related in the sacred history; but the whole account 
of Moses’ conduct shows that he had, at this period, fully resolved upon 
leaving the court of Pharaoh, and embarking in the cause of the 
oppressed Israelites. 

Ver. 25. Μᾶλλον ἑλόμενος . . . dxédavew, choosing rather to suf- 
fer uffiiction with the people of God, than to enjoy the pleasures of 
sin for α season. <Aag τοῦ Θεοῦ, i. 6. the Israelites, to whom this 
name is often given. Πρόσκαιρον ἁμαρτίας ἀπόλαυσιν, viz. the pleasures 
of living at the court of Pharaoh in princely magnificence. 

Ver. 26. MeiZova πλοῦτον . . . Χριστοῦ, counting reproach, like that 
which Christ suffered, as greater riches than all the treasures of 
Egypt. That ὀνειδισμὸν τοῦ Χριστοῦ has the meaning here assigned to 
it, seems quite evident, if we consider, that the comparison between the 
reproach which Christ himself suffered, and the treasures of Egypt, 
would be inapposite here. The simple sentiment is, ‘‘ Moses renounced 
pleasure and wealth, and endured suffering and reproach, because he 
believed in the promises which God had made of future good, and that 
he would deliver his people from the bondage of Egypt. So Christ, 
‘‘ though rich, for our sakes became poor,” in order to redeem us from 
a bondage worse than that of Egypt. That Moses, then, counted 
reproach like that which Christ suffered, as preferable to the plea- 
sure and wealth which he might have enjoyed at the Egyptian court, is 
plainly the meaning of the writer. Compare παϑήματα Χριστοῦ, suffer- 
ings like those of Christ, in 2 Cor.i. 5. Such a use of the genitive 
case is by no means unfrequent. 

᾿Απέβλεκε γὰρ ele τὴν μισϑαποδοσίαν, because he had respect to the 
retribution. ᾿Απέβλεπε means, to look away from present things, and 
fo have respect.to, or look forward to, fatare ones. The retribution 
of the invisible world is doubtless meant, here, by jioSaxodociay. 
Compare ver. 13—16, and ver. 27. By faith in the proffered happi- 
ness of a future state, Moses was Ied to the acts of self-denial here 
adverted to. 

Ver. 27. Πίστει κατέλιπεν ...2.. βασιλέως, ὃν faith he left Egupt, 
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not fearing the indignation of the king. It has been disputed, whether 
it was the first or second time that Moses left Egypt, to which the writer 
here adverts. The jirst is related in Exod. ii., and was when he fled to 
Jethro in Midian. But as he fled, in this case, to save his life, which 
Pharaoh sought to destroy, Exod. ui. 14, 15, this cannot be the leaving 
Egypt to which the apostle refers; although Chrysostom, Theodoret, 
Theophylact, GEcumenius, and some of the modern critics, have under- 
stood it to beso. It must be the occurrences related in Exod. x.—xiv., 
to which our author refers. Τὸν ϑυμὸν τοῦ βασιλέως, see Exod. 
x. 28, 29. 

Τὸ» yap ἀόρατον ὡς ὁρῶν éxaprépnoe, for he persevered, as one who sees 
Him that is invisible. "Exaprépnos, perduravit, fortiter vel patienter 
duravit, if it relate to perseverance in a time of trial and suffering, as 
here. It does not of itself indicate endurance of suffering, but holding 
out, persevering, in any state or condition, keeping up good courage and 
fortitude perseveringly or constantly. ᾿Αόρατον, i.e. Him whom “ no 
eye hath seen,” viz. the invisible God; an appellation frequently given 
to the Deity; e.g. 1 Tim. i. 17: compare Rom. 1. 20. Col. i. 15, 16. 
In other words, a regard to that world which is seen only by the eye of 
faith, led Moses to quit Egypt in defiance of Pharaoh’s injunctions. 

Ver. 28. Πίστει πεποίηκε ...... αὐτῶν, by faith he observed the pass- 
over, and the sprinkling of the blood, so that He who destroyed the first- 
born might not touch them. Πεποίηκε ro κάσχα, Hebrew FOB ney, 
which the LXX. translate ποιεῖν τὸ πάσχα. This means, (as we "say,) to 
keep or celebrate the passover. The Hebrew M02 comes from MDB, to 
pss over, to pass by. The Greek form πάσχα comes from the Arameean 
Hebrew word, NNMOB, which was the Jewish method of pronouncing 
FID’ in later times, ‘and to which the Greek word exactly corresponds. 
The account of the event to which the word πάσχα relates, may be seen 
in Exod. ch. xii.; for the etymology, see ver. 11.13. Ὁ ὀλοϑρεύων ra 
spwréroxa, see Exod. xii. 12. Μὴ Siyy αὐτῶν, Exod. xii. 13; αὐτῶν, in 
the genitive, is governed by ϑίγῃ, as verbs of sense (touch) govern the 
genitive. 

All this was done by faith, i.e. because Moses fully believed that 
what God had foretold would come to pass; in other words, it was 
through confidence in the Divine declarations. 

Ver. 29. Πίστει διέβησαν . «..... ξηρᾶς, by faith they passed through 
the Red Sea, as on dry land The nominative to διέβησαν» is οἱ ᾿Ισραηλίται, 
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which the writer leaves his readers to supply from the tenor of the 
narration. Instances of the like kind are not unfrequent, both in the 
writings of the Old Testament and of the New. See the history of the 
event, in Exod. ch. xiv. 

Ἧς πεῖραν ...... κατεκόϑησαν, which the Egyptians assaying to do, 
were drowned. “He πεῖραν λαβόντες is an expression of peculiar con- 
struction. ‘Hc πεῖραν means the attempt of which, viz. of passing 
through the Red Sea; so that ἧς πεῖραν λαβόντες is equivalent to ἧς διά- 
βασιν πειράζοντες, attempting the passage of which. KarexéSyeay from 
καταπίνω, to swallow up, to engulf, to overwhelm, and hence, fo drown. 
See Exod. xiv. 27, 28. 

It was on account of confidence in the promise of God to bring the 
Israelites safely through the Red Sea, that they ventured to cross an 
arm of it, looking to him for protection from its waters. It is not to be 
supposed that every individual of the Israelites possessed such a confi- 
dence as is here described; but their leaders had it, and (as in other 
cases of a similar nature) it is predicated of the nation. 

Ver. 30. Πίστει ra τείχη ......... ἡμέρας, by faith, the walls of Jericho 
Sell down, after they had been compassed about for seven days. See 
Josh. vi. 12—20. It was in consequence of the promise made by God 
to Joshua, that Jericho should be taken after the Israelites had marched 
around it for seven days in sucsession, that these circuits were performed. 
It was confidence, then, in the Divine word, which led to the event in 
question. Κυκλωϑθέντγα, Rosenmiiller, Schleusner, Dindorf, and others, 
understand to have respect to circumvallation, or a siege of the city by 
surrounding it; altogether contrary to the meaning of the narration in 
Josh. ch. vi. For what can be the meaning of Josh. vi. 15, on the sup- 
position that their interpretation is correct? Did the Israelites lay seven 
sieges to it inone day? Most evident is it, that the sacred writer con- 
siders the whole event of the taking of Jericho as miraculous; and all 
attempts to explain it away by supposing a regular circumvallation, and 
that the city was stormed by the troops of Joshua on the seventh day, 
are glosses forced upon the scripture by the sceptical philosophy of 
interpreters, not a simple explanation of the meaning of the sacred 
writers. 

Ver. 31. Πίστει 'Ῥαὰβ. .. «εἰρήνης, by faith, Rahab the harlot, having 
entertained the spies in a friendly manner, perished not with the 
unbelieving. Οὐ σνναπώλετο, 1. 6, was preserved, the affirmative ides 
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being conveyed (as often elsewhere) by the use of a negative form of 
expression. ᾿Απειϑήσασι refers to the inhabitants of Canaan, who treated 
the claims of the Israelites to that country with contumacy, and dis- 
believed what Jehovah had said respecting them. ᾿Απειϑὴς is one who 
refuses to be persuaded who is contumacious. The event to which this 
clause relates is narrated in Josh. vi. 22—25. 

Δεξαμένη, having entertained, received, viz. into her house. Mer’ 
εἰρήνης, with amity, in a peaceable manner ; like the Hebrew, Dw. 
friendship, e.g. Ps. xli. 10. Jer. xx. 10; ch. xxxviii. 22. Obad. 7. 
Ps. xxviii. 3; compare Esth. ix. 30. 

It has been doubted whether πόρνη, the appellation given to Rahab, 
here anf in James ii. 25, means harlot or hostess. For the latter, 
Schleusner contends, in his Lexicon; as do also many commentators. 
The corresponding Hebrew word is, ΓΙ], which they say comes from it 
pascere, alere, so that ΓΔ may well be explained merely as one who 
furnishes others with nutriment, i.e. a hostess. But this derivation 
is contrary to the laws of etymology ; for ΓΙ must come from ΓΤ, to 
commit whoredom, and not from Pit, to feed; so that the whole argu- 
ment, on which this interpretation is built, falls to the ground. Besides, 
the usus loguendi both of i1}it and πόρνη, is against such an inter- 
pretation. 

Ver. 32. Καὶ rt ἔτὶ λέγω ; and what shall J say more? or, why should 
I recount examples any longer ? 

᾿Εκλείψει yap με .... προφητῶν, for time would fail me, should J tell 
of Gideon, and Barak, and Sampson, and Jephtha, of David, and 
Samuel, and the prophets. The history of these, see in the books of 
Judges and Samuel. 

Ver. 33. Οἱ διὰ πίστεως .... βασιλείας, who through faith subdued 
kingdoms. That is, confidence in Divine promises respecting the 
deliverance of Israel, led them to war with and subdue the kingdoms 
of those who oppressed the Hebrew nation. 

Elpyacayro δικαιοσύνην, Hebrew py Wy, or PTs SYD, practised 
justice, did that which was equitable and proper, carried the laws of 
justice inio execution, which latter seems to be the idea here. 

’Ewérvyoy ἐκαγγελίων, obtained promised blessings, i. e. as the reward 
of their corfidence in God. ’Exayye\ia means here, as generally in 
this epistle, quod promissum est; and refers to the various successes 
which, at different times, attended the obedient efforts and deeds of 
kings and prophets. 

2κ 
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“Eppakay στόματα λεόντων, which proba ly refers to the history of 
Samson, Judg. xiv. 5—9; of David, 1 Sam. xvii. 34—36; and 
of Daniel, Dan. vi. 16—24. 

Ver. 34. "Ἔσβεσαν δύναμιν πυρὸς, they quenched the violence of fire. 
See in Dan. iii, 19—26. 

"Ἔφυγον στόματα μαχαίρας, they escaped the edge of the sword. 
Zrépara μαχαίρας; Hebrew AWY"S, The expression is frequent in 
Hebrew, and the equivalent one, στόμα μαχαίρας, is several times used 
in the New Testament. The phrase is of a general nature, and is 
therefore applicable to many cases in the Old Testament, where escape 
from imminent danger is related. . 

Ἐνεδυναμώϑησαν ἀπὸ ἀσϑενείας, were restored to vigour from a state 
of infirmity. ᾿Ασϑένεια refers to the infirmity occasioned by sickness, or 
disease ; not to the weakness of one army compared with another, or of 
one man compared with another. The case of Samson, then, in Judg. 
xy. 15, 19; ch. xvi. 19, seq. to which Dr. Schulz refers us, seems not 
to be such as the writer had in view; but rather such cases as that of 
Hezekiah, 2 Kings xx. 

᾿Ἐγενήϑησαν ἰσχυροὶ ἐν πολέμῳ, became mighty in war. Cases οὗ this 
nature, the books of Joshua, Judges, Samuel, Kings, and Chronicles 
supply in abundance. 

Παρεμβολὰς ἔκλιναν ἀλλυτρίων, overthrew the armies of foreigners. 
Many cases of this nature are presented in the same books. Παρεμβολὰς 
means, camps, encampments; hence, the persons who live in them, i 6. 
armies. ᾿Αλλογρίων, OY, OMI i.e. strangers to the Hebrews, and to the 
worship of the true God; hence, foretgners, heathen. 

Ver. 35. "Ἔλαβον .... νεκροὺς αὑτῶν, women recovered their dead, by 
ἃ resurrection. ᾿ἘΣ ἀναστάσεως designates restoration to life from a 
state of death, a renewed subsistence or existence, a resurrection ; which 
corresponds with facts, as related in Scripture; 6. g. 2 Kings iv. 18—37. 
1 Kings xvii. 17—24. Τοὺς νεκροὺς αὑτῶν, viz. their dead children; 
which is implied by αὐτῶν. . 

“Αλλοι δὲ ἐτυμκανίσϑησαν, some were tortured and beaten. Ὑνμπανιζω, 
to tympanize, means to stretch apon an instrument called τύμπανον, (the 
shape of which is not certainly known at present,) for the sake of giving 
the body an attitude of peculiar exposure to the power of cudgels ot 
rods. It involves the idea of scourging or beating in this peculiar way ; 
i.e. torture by stretching upon the τύμπανον and beating, were con- 
joined at the same time. 
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Οὐ προσδεξάμενοι . . . τύχωσιν, not accepting liberation, in order that 
they might obtain a better resurrection. That is, they declined accept- 
ing liberation from their torments on condition of renouncing their reli- 
gion. They looked to a resurrection of the body, which was of a higher 
nature than merely the redeeming it for a while from temporal death ; 
and in view of this, they refused to accept of liberation from their tor- 
ments on the condition prescribed. They persevered, because their faith 
enabled them to regard as a certainty the future and glorious resur- 
rection of the just. 

Kpelrrovoc ἀναστάσεως, better resurrection. Better than what? Plainly, 
better than that which had just been mentioned, viz. resurrection to life 
in the pfesent world merely; as in the examples of the children men- 
tioned in 1 Kings xvii. and 2 Kings iv. It was not the hope of such a 
resurrection—the hope of merely regaining the present life, and being 
again subject to death as before—which led the martyrs suffering upon 
the τύμπανον, to refuse liberation. It was the hope of resurrection to a 
life of immortal happiness and glory, that led them to refuse liberation. 

Ver. 36. “ἕτεροι δὲ. . . ἔλαβον, others were tried by mockings and 
scourges; literally, others were put to the trial of mockings and scourges. 
’"Epracypoy refers to scorn, derision, and buffeting, which the victims of 
persecution experienced. Μαστίγων designates a method of scourging 
differing from that practised by the use of the τύμπανον. See 2 Macc. 
vil. 1. 2 Kings, n. 23. 1 Kings, xxii. 24. 

“Enc δὲ δεσμῶν καὶ φυλακῆς, and also by bonds and imprisonment. See 
1 Kings, xxii. 27. Jer. xx. . 

Ver. 37. ᾿Ελιϑάσϑησαν»... ἀπέϑανον, they were stoned, they were sawn 
asunder, they were tempted, they perished by the murderous sword. 
The instances mentioned in this verse, of suffering and death, are not dis- 
tinctly recorded in the Old Testament; but were doubtless all of them 
realities, and often repeated under the terrible persecution of Antiochus 
Ephiphanes, and perhaps of Manasseh and others. The Jews have had 
a tradition, from time immemorial, that Isaiah was sawn asunder by the 
command of Manasseh. 

The word ἐπειράσϑησαν has been a stumbling-block to the great body 
of critics, both m ancient and modern times. The difficulty lies in the 
fact, that a word of a mere generic signification, and of a milder aspect, 
should be inserted in the midst of those which designate specific suffer- 
ings, and those of a high degree. Accordingly, it has been proposed to 
read, ἐπυράσϑησαν, ἐπηρώϑησαν, ἐπρήσϑησαν, ἐπάρϑησαν, ἐπυρώϑησαν, 
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ἐπράϑησαν, ἐσπειράσϑησαν, ἐσφαιρίσϑησαν, ἐπηρεάσϑησαν, trapyevSynoas, 
or ἐπειράϑησαν ; all οἵ which are without any authority, while ἐπειράσ- 
ϑησαν is well supported. In such ἃ case, conjecture, moreover, is out 
of the question, so long as the established reading will make any tole- 
rable sense. In respect to the contested word, ἐπειράσθησαν, it seems to 
me that the great body of critics have overlooked a very obvious and 
intensive meaning of it, viz. that of temptation to do evil ; which, in the 
case presented by ver. 37, here, must mean “‘ temptations presented by 
persecutors to the victims of their torture, in order to mdace them to 
forsake their religion, and worship the gods of idolaters.” Such was a 
common practice among the heathen persecutors of Christians. Not 
only life, but wealth and honour were frequently proffered, in the midst 
of torture most agonizing to the human frame, in order to tempt the 
martyrs to forsake their religion. Such a temptation as this, is by no 
means to be reckoned, under such circumstances, among the lighter 
trials of good men; and to such an one, it is plain, our text may refer. 
Is it not probable that it has such a reference? Compare the latter part 
of ver. 35. If so, this locus veratissimus may be permitted to rest in 
quiet, not only as being supported by good authority, but as altogether 
significant, and entirely consonant with the writer’s purpose. 

Περιῆλθον ἐν ...... κακουχούμενοι, they went about in sheep-skins 
and goat-skins, suffering want, afflicted, injuriously treated. That is, 
driven out from the society of men, they were obliged to clothe them- 
selves with the skins of animals; to undergo all the wants and distresses 
to which such a condition reduced them; and to submit to the injuries 
which were heaped upon them by their persecutors. 

Ver. 38. Ὧν οὐκ ἦν ἄξιος ὁ κόσμος, of whom the world was not worthy, 
i. 6. with whom the world could not bear a comparison in respect to 
worth ; in other words, ‘“‘ who were of a character elevated far above 
that of the rest of the world.” This is a proverbial expression, and 
plainly is to be included here in a parenthesis, as it is an ejaculation of 
the writer, interrupting the regular series of the discourse. 

"Ey ερημίαις ...... γῆς, wandering around in deserts and mountains, 
ἐπ caves also, and dens of the earth. A further description of persons 
banished from society, and wandering hither and thither, in order to find 
the means of subsistence, or to avoid the rage of persecution. Σπηλαίοις 
and ὀκαῖς include fissures of the rocks, and holes in the earth ; both of 
which were resorted to by these outcasts, for a shelter, when one was 
needed. 
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᾿Εν. 39. Kai οὗτοι πάντες. . . . ἐπαγγελίαν, all these, moreover, who 
are commended on account of faith, obtained not the promised blessing. 
That is, they lived in expectation of some future good, of some promised 
blessing. They habitually, by faith, looked forward to something which 
they did not attain in the present life. MaprupnSévrec, commended ; 
as often before, in this epistle. 

Ver. 40. Τοῦ Θεοῦ περὶ. « . . «οτελειωϑῶσι, God having provided some 
better thing for us, so that without us they could not fully obtain what 
was needed. An exceedingly difficult verse, about the meaning of 
which there have been a multitude of conjectures. The only ones that 
deserve particular regard are, that the xpeirroy rc refers to the Messiah ; 
or, that it refers to the happiness of the heavenly world. In the latter 
sense, some very respectable interpreters take it. But how is heavenly 
blessedness vouchsafed to later, more than to ancient saints? And in 
what sense can it be affirmed that the ancients could not, or did not, 
attain it without us? The object of the writer, through the chapter, has 
been to show, that the hopes of heaven, cherished by the ancient worthies, 
were firm and bright, through faith in the word of God. That they did, 
at last, actually attain the object of their hopes, surely will not be 
doubted. The “better thing reserved for Christians,” then, is not a 
reward in heaven; for such a reward was proffered also to the’ ancient 
saints. 

I must, therefore, adopt another exegesis of the whole passage ; which 
refers ἐπαγγελίαν to the promised blessing of the Messiah. See Gen. xii. 
1—3; ch. xvii. 1—8. I construe the whole passage, then, in this 
manner. ‘‘ The ancient worthies persevered in their faith, although the 
Messiah was known to them only by promise. We are under greater 
obligations than they to persevere; for God has fulfilled his promise 
respecting the Messiah, and thus placed us in a condition better adapted 
to perseverance than theirs. So much is our condition preferable to 
theirs, that we may even say, Without the blessing which we enjoy, their 
happiness could not be completed.” In other words, The coming of the 
Messiah was essential to the consummation of their happiness in glory, 
i, 8. was necessary to their τελείωσις. 

In ch. ix. 16, (compare ch. ix. 26, and Rom. iii. 25, 26,) the death 
of Christ is represented as having a retrospective influence upon past 
ages. The happiness, then, of the ancient worthies, is connected with 
Christ’s coming and atonement. And to these, the writer seems to me 
to advert, when he says, μὴ χωρὶς ἡμῶν τελειωϑῶσι, i.e. without wha 
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has taken place in our days, their happiness could not be perfected, 
great and good as they were. If this be not his meaning, I am unable to 
discover it. And this meaning is altogether apposite to his purpnee ; 
for, as he had shown that faith waa the means, to the ancient worthies, 
of perseverance, and of obtaining future happiness, even before the 
coming of the Messiah, he might well argue, that since his coming, there 
were more powerful motives to persevere in the faith which be had been 
commending. If the ancients did 50, whose happiness was connected 
with something then future, and which was to happen only in later days, 
then surely Christians ought now to persevere, who have actually wit- 
nessed the performance of promised good, for which the ancients only 
hoped. The κρεϊττὸν τι, then, seems to be, “the actual fulfilment of 
the promise respecting the Messiah ;” in respect to which, later times 
certainly have a pre-eminence over the early ones; and on which, the 
expected happiness of early times was really dependent. 


CHAPTER ΧΙ. 


Ver. 1. Τοιγαροῦν καὶ .... μαρτύρων, since now we are encompassed 
by so great a multitude of witnesses ; i.e. by so great a multitude of 
spectators. An allusion, as the sequel shows, is here made to the 
stadium of the Greeks and Romans, where the persons stood who were 
to engage in the exercises of their public games, surrounded by great 
multitudes of spectators. In a condition resembling this, the writer 
now places the Hebrew Christians whom he is addressing, and sur- 
rounds them with the multitude of worthies and martyrs, to whom he 
had been alluding in the preceding chapters. Νέφος is figuratively used 
for multitude. So the heathen writers also; e. g. Herod. VIII. 109, 
νέφος ποσοῦτο ἀνθρώπων. Eurip. Phoeniss. 1321, νέφος πολεμίων. Hee. 
907, τοιόνδε Ἕλλήνων νέφος, where the Scholiast explains νέφος by 
πλῆϑος. Aristoph. Avib. στρονϑιῶν νέφος. Hom. fl. ψ. 133, νέφος 
πεζῶν. Diod. Sic. III. 28, νεφέλη [i. ᾳ. νέφοςἾ ἀκρίδων. 

The writer proceeds to exhort the combatants to prepare for the 
contest before them. “Oyxoy ἀποϑέμενοι πάντα, laying aside every 
tncumbrance. “Oyxog means swelling, tumour, pride; also, weight, 
wetghtiness. The reference here is to those who ran in stadium, and 
who laid aside all superfluous clothing, and disencumbered themselves 
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of every thing which could impede their progress. The simple word, 
weight, would not be of sufficient latitude to convey all which ὄγκος 
means, in the passage beforeus. Every impediment or hinderance is to 
be laid aside, or, every tncumbrance is to be avoided. 

Kal τὴν εὑπερίστατον ἁμαρτίαν, especially the sin which easily besets 
us. Καὶ I understand, here, as a particle of connexion before the 
τὴν εὐπερίστατον ἁμαρτίαν, and that it signifies even, truly, and is ade- 
quate, in such a connexion, to the English word speciaily, or in par- 
fieular. Evbreploraroy is ἃ ἅπαξ λεγόμενον, the meaning of which has 
been variously explained. It is, in its composition, analogical with 
svxepl ypagoc, εὐπερέπάτος, εὑπερίχυτρς, Se. ἸΠεριΐστημε means, fo stand 
round, surround. Hence Chrysostom explains εὐπερέστατον by ἡ εὐκόλως 
περεϊσταμένη ἡμᾶς, which eastly comes, or stands around us. So many 
modern interpreters naderstand the word; which, on the whole, seems 
to me most apposite. The ἁμαρτία which most easily beset the He- 
brews, was undoubtedly apostasy, or defection from their Christian 
profession; against which the whole epistle is directed. They were 
under peculiar temptations to this sin, in consequence of the perse- 
cutions which they endured, and thets former prejudices in favour of 
Judaism. 

But other crities, ancient and modern, explain cixepicraroy in a 
somewhat different manner. Περίστασις, among other things, denotes, 
as Hesychius affirms, ϑλίψις, ἀνάγκη, μέρίμνα. Hence Theodoret 
explains εὐπερέστατον, by δὶ ἣν εὐκόλως τις εἰς περιστάσεις ἐμπίπτει, by 
which any one easily falis into troubles or afflictions. That is, ‘‘ Lay 
aside the sin which will easily bring you into a state of punishment or 
distress." So some of the modern critics, also, explain the word; 
especially as the Greek dwspicraroy means, not dangerous, free from 
vexation. Hence, they conclude, εὐπερίστατον must mean the opposite 
of this, viz. full ef danger or trouble; εὖ being intensive, as in εὐμε- 
γέϑης, cbphenc, &c. This is a very good sense, and well supported by 
analogy. It may therefore be safely admitted. 

Others, Ernesti, Doederlin, et. al. prefer to render εὐπερίστατος by 
quod patronos habet qued homines favent ; i. 6. εὑπερίστατον is, with 
them, well surrounded, viz, by applauding multitudes. But the pre- 
seding sense is better supported than this, by analogy. 

Ac ὑπομένῆς .... ἀγῶνα, let us run with perseverance the race set 
before xs. Ὑπομένῆς refers here, not so much to enduring patiently 
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evils which might befall them, as to Aolding out in the race, persevering 
in their efforts until it was completed, and the reward secured. ᾿αγὼν 
means, any kind of contest, any gymnastic exercise which was a trial 
of skill, or in which there was a competition. Here, plainly, it is 
limited to designate a race, by the accompanying τρέχωμεν. Πρόκειμαε is 
employed, by the classical writers, in the same way as here, viz. to de- 
signate the proposal of this or that ἀγὼν to the ἀγωνέσταε. 

The simple meaning of the whole verse, divested of metaphor, is, 
‘Since so many illustrious patriarchs, prophets, and martyrs, who 
preceded us, have exercised faith, persevered im it, and obtained the 
rewards consequent upon it, let us, in like mahner, rejecting every 
solicitation to renounce our hopes and our holy religion, persevere in the 
belief, and in the daties, which the gospel requires.” 

Ver. 2. That they may be excited to do this, he now refers them to 
the example of Christ himself. ᾿Αφορῶντες εἰς τὸν . ... . .. Ἰησοῦν, looking 
to Jesus, the author and perfecter of our faith. ᾿Αρχήγὸν, axthor, 
leader ; here it means, “ Jesus, who introduced the new religion, or the 
Christian faith, who first taught it, who led the way in it. See on 
ch. ti. 10. ὙΤελειωτὴν, he who completed the system of faith or reli- 
gion, which he had introduced. So tt is commonly explained. It 
may be asked, however, whether the meaning of τελειωτὴν be not sub- 
stantially the same with τελειωϑεὶς, ch. v. 9; τελειῶσαι, ch. ii. 10; rere- 
λειωμένον, ch. vii. 28; compare ver. 26 of the same. If construed 
according to this analogy, the meaning of the phrase would be, “ Let us 
look, for an example, to Jesus, the author of our religion, now advanced 
to a state of glory.” There is an objection, however, to this, arising 
from the clause in the last part of the verse, which seems to present 
the same idea. It is hardly probable that the writer has fallen into 
tautology. 

That πίστις often signifies the Christian faith or religion, hardly needs 
to be mentioned. 

Ὃς ἀντὶ ric... . χαρᾶς, who, on account of the joy that was set before 
him. This χαρὰ προκειμένη, was exaltation to the right hand of God in 
the world above, and the glorious reign which was to follow, as the last 
part of the verse shows. Thé joy that was set before him, was given to 
him when he had finished his course. 

Ὑπέμεινε σταυρὸν ...... κεκάϑηκε, endured the cross, disregarding 

» ignominy, and has sat down at the right hand of the throne of God. 
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Ἔν δεξιᾷ re, «x. τ. X., see on ch. i. 3. Αἰσχυνὴ means, the shame which 
others might heap upon him, i. e. ignominy, disgrace, or the ignominious 
punishment of the cross. 

Sentiment: ‘‘ Do as Christ, the author of our holy religion, did. For 
the heavenly reward proposed, he, with patience and perseverance, 
endured every kind of indignity and suffering, and has, in consequence 
of it, received a glorious reward. Follow in his steps, and participate 
in his glory.” 

Ver. 3. ᾿Αναλογίσασϑε ..... ἀντιλογίαν, consider, now, him who 
endured such opposttion against himself from sinners. ᾿Αναλογίσασϑε 
means, reflect on his example, take his case into consideration. ᾿Αμαρ- 
τωλῶν refers here to the persecuting Jews of the Saviour’s time, who 
thus evil entreated Jesus. ᾿Αντιλογίαν, 3; MAM, opposition, rebel- 
lion, contest against, contumely. Contradiction is a term too soft to 
reach the full meaning. 

Ἵνα μὴ κάμητε. ... ἐκλνόμενοι, lest, becoming discouraged in your 
minds, ye grow weary. ᾿Ἐκλύομαι means, to become discouraged or 
despondent. 1 join the participle ἐκλνόμενοι with ταῖς ψνχαῖς. So 
Wahl, on ἐκλυόμαι. The verb ἐκλύω has the same signification, if the 
noun be omitted; 6. g. ver. 5. 

Κάμνω means, to become wearted, to be tired out. The first step 
toward forsaking the Christian course, is to become disheartened 
in the pursuit of it. Next follows weariness in pursuing that, from 
which we do not hope or expect any certain good. This leads, of 
course, to an abandonment of the pursuit. 

Ver. 4. Οὕπω μέχρις . . . ἀνταγονιζόμενοι, ye have not yet resisted 
unto blood, in your contest against sin. The phrase, ye have not 
resisted unto blood, is not to be understood as representing the Hebrew 
Christians as making, or preparing to make, active and hostile resist- 
ance to their aggressors or persecutors. This is not the meaning of the 
writer. It was figuratively a contest, in which the Hebrews were 
engaged ; just as in ver. 1—3, he had represented it as a race, ἀγὼν. 
It was a contest with trial, temptation, affliction; the result of being 
persecuted by the enemies of the Christian religion. But the struggle 
had not yet proceeded so far, that they were called to martyrdom, as 
others in ancient times had been. Many vexations had been suffered 
by them ; but the shedding of their blood had not yet commenced. 

This could hardly be said in respect to the churches at Jerusalem, 
without limitation, where James and Stephen had actually suffered mar- 
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tyrdom, and others had been severely treated. Still, it might be said 
of the generation of Christians then living there. 

Πρὸς τὴν ἁμαρτίαν, a controverted phrase. I understand it (simply 
in accordance with the nature of the context) as an abstraeé noun put 
for a concrete, i. 6. ἁμαρτία for ἁμαρτωλοὺς ; an usus loguends very com- 
mon in both the Old and New Testaments. ‘Ayapriay, if explained thus, 
means, persecutors, v.z. those who inflicted injuries upon the Hebrew 
Christians ; and probably these were their own countrymen or nation, 
i. e. the Jews. 

Ver. 5. Kai ἐκλέλησθε. . . διαλέγεται, and have ye forgotten ihe 
exhortation which ts addressed to you as to children? Moet interpre- 
ters render καὶ ἐκλέλησϑε, without interrogation, and ye have forgotten, 
ye must needs have forgotten, ἄς. It seems to me more congruous 
with the apostle’s manner of address, in this hortatory part of his 
epistle, to render it, (as Ernesti has done,) interrogatively. It loses 
nothing of its force, and gains in respect to the manner of address. 

Υἱὲ pov . . . ἐλεγχόμενος, my son, do not slight the chastening of 
the Lord, nor be disheartened when reproved by him. Ὀλιγώρει, Hebrew 
DNDN, contemn, slight, despise, disregard. Παιδείας, in the sense of 
the Hebrew, “WAND, chastening, rebuke. Classic usage employs καιδεία 
in the sense of instruction, discipline, ‘Exhtov, Hebrew ΚΡ, from ἢ, 
fastidire, also metuere, i. 6. μὴ ἐκλύον, be not timid, be not disheart- 
ened, viz. a8 to going forward in your Christian course ; forsake it not 
because you experienced trouble in pursuing it. The quotation is from 
Prov. ii. 11, 12, and in the words of the Septuagint. 

Ver. 6. Ὃν yap ἀγαπᾷ . . . προσδέχεται, for whom the Lord loveth, 
he chasteneth, and scourgeth every son whom he receiveth. Maervyoi 
dé, κι τ λ, is after the words of the Septuagint, Prov. iii, 12. The 
Hebrew, as now read, gives a somewhat different meaning. It is thus: 
EY ON ANA, and as a father [chastens] the son whom he 
loves. The LXX. appear to have read IND), participle of ANd, οἵ 
else AND, in Piel. But no example of a transitive sense of 313, if 
Kal, is to be found; it means only, to be afflicted, to feel pam. Of 
the Piel form of this verb, no instance is found im the Hebrew Serip- 
tures. Still the LXX. may have read ANA, and pain, viz. Te, 
shall overtake the son, &c. which gives the same sense (for substance) 
as μαστιγοῖ υἱὸν. In whatever way they read the Hebrew, in order te 
make their version as the version now is, and as the apostle has quoted, 
it preserves the spirit, though not the letter, of the original Hebrew. 
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That quotations are often made by the New Testament writers from the 
Old Testament, in ἃ general way, ad sensum, and not ad literam, J 
have had frequent occasion to remark before, in commenting on our 
epistle. No one who attentively studies the New Testament can doubt 
this. : 

Ver. 7. El παιδείαν .... ὁ Θεὸς, tf ye endure chastisement, God 
dealeth with you as children. ‘Yxopévere has the sense here of 
enduring, undergoing, suffering ; and not that of supporting, bearing 
up under, persevering. Προσφέρεται (mid. voice) means tractare ali- 
quem. So the classical writers also employ it. See Schneider and 
Schleusner on the word. 

Τὶς yap ἔστιν .... πατὴρ; for what son is there, whom his father 
does not chasten? That is, how can ye expect, although ye are children, 
not to receive any chastisement ? 

Ver. 8. Ei δὲ χωρὶς ἐστε .... viol, but if ye are without chastisement, 
(of which ali children are made partakers,) then are ye spurious and 
not [legitimate] children. Né2o means, tllegitimate children. ὙἍοὶ 
which is here the antithesis, of course means legitimate offspring. 
The meaning is, ‘If ye are not dealt with as all legitimate children are, 
it would follow, that ye are considered as not belonging to them.” 
That is, if ye receive no chastening, then God does not acknowledge you 
as his spiritual children. 

The design of the writer, in thus applying this text of scripture, is 
plain. He means to tell the Hebrews, that so far from being dis- 
heartened by their trials and afflictions, on account of their Christian 
profession, they ought to regard it as matter of encouragement, and 
as an evidence that God is acknowledging, by these, their filial relation 
to him. . 

Ver. 9. Εἶτα τοὺς μὲν . . . ἐνετρεπόμεϑα, furthermore, we have had 
fathers of our flesh, who have chastised us, and we have yielded them 
reverence. Τὴς σαρκὸς ἡμῶν πατέρας fathers of our flesh, i.e. of our 
natural bodies. The idea is, ‘‘ the fathers of our physical nature, in 
distinction from our spiritual one.” 

Οὐ πολλῷ μᾶλλον . . . ζῆσομεν ; shall we not much rather yield 
subjection to the Father of [our] spirits, that we may live? That is, 
when God chastens us for our good, in order that he may promote our 
final happiness, when he has so important an end in view; shall we 
not bow to his will, with cheerful subjection? Πατρὶ τῶν πνευμάτων, 
an antithesis of τῆς σαρκὸς ἡμῶν πατέρας, and therefore, plainly, ἡμῶν is 
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implied after πνευμάτων. Numb. xvi. 22, wa 2? TAT ΤΌ, 
the God of the spirits of all flesh, is ἃ parailel expression. Ζήσομεν 
has the sense here, as often elsewhere, of being happy; like the Latin 
vivere, in dum vivimus vivamus. 

Ver. 10. Oi μὲν yap . . . éxaldevoy, they, tndeed, chastened us fora 
little while, according to their own pleasure. Πρὸς ὀλίγας ἡμέρας, 
i. 6. during our childhood, our minority; which seems to me ἃ much 
more natural sense than to say, with Heinrichs and Dindorf, “the fruit 
of their chastisement was only temporary.” Kara τὸ δοκοῦν αὑτοῖς, 
according to their own pleasure, intimates that they sometimes erred in 
their chastisement, or that it was sometimes arbitrary; but it is not 
so with that which God inflicts. 

Ὃ δὲ ἐπὶ τὸ συμφέρον . . . αὐτοῦ, but he for our good, in order that 
we might be made partakers of his holiness. That is, God never chas- 
tises arbitrarily, but always to promote the real good of his children, 
to make them more holy, and so more like himself. Compare 2 Pet. 
i. 4. Lev. xi. 44; xix. 2; xx. 2, 76. 

Ver. 11. Πᾶσα δὲ παιδεία. . . . λύπης, now all chastisement, for 
the present, seemeth not to be matter of joy, but of grief. Πρὸς 
μὲν ro παρὸν, during the present, 1. e. while it continues. Mey 
here corresponds to δὲ after ὕστερον in the next clause, i. 6. there is pro- 
tasis and apodosis. | 

Ὕστερον δὲ .. .. Σικαιοσύνης, but afterwards it yields the happy fruit 
of righteousness, to thuse who are exercised thereby. Καρπὸὺν εἰρηνικὸν 
is a peculiar expression. Some resemblance to it may be found in 
James iil. 18. Isa. xxx. 17. Gen. xxxvii. 4. The meaning of cipnyudy 
is to be gathered, by a comparison of it with the Hebrew DIY, which 
means, good, happiness, welfare. Ἑρηνικὸς, then, is th:t which bestows 
happiness, or produces it. This corresponds with the writer's design ; 
who means to say, that afflictions, rightly improved, will be productive 
of fruit that will confer happimess, such fruit as righteousness always 
produces. So remote a position of δικαιοσύνης from καρπον, seems almost 
to indicate the necessity of repeating this word before it. 

Ver. 12. Διὸ τὰς παρειμένας .. .. ἀνορϑώσατε, wherefore strengthen 
the weak hands, and the feeble knees. ᾿Ανορξώσωτε is often employed 
by the LXX. in order to translate the Hebrew }1D, which means to 
establish, to make firm, to strengthen. Tlapetyévac (from παρίημι) means 
relaxed, let down, consequently, weak, enfeebled. One might (as many 
interpreters have done) translate ἀνορϑώσατε παρειμένας χεῖρας, by lift 
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up the hands that hang down. But since the same verb applies to 
παραλελυμένα γόνατα; it is better so to render it, as to make the appli- 
cation to both congruous; which may be done without transgressing 
Hellenistic usage. The quotation is from Isa. xxxv. 3, where the 
Septuagint has ἰσχύσατε instead of &vopSécare. 

The meaning of the verse is, ‘Since all your afflictions are dispensed 
by fatherly kindness, be of good courage, do not indulge any despond- 
ency, but persevere in the course which you have begun.”’ 

Ver. 13. Kal τροχιὰς ὀρϑὰς .... ὑμῶν, and make plain the paths for 
your feet. In Hebrew, 7799 bay 5B. make even or level the path of 
thy feet; Septuagint, ὀρϑὰς τροχιὰς ποίει σοῖς ποσὶ, Prov. iii. 26. If the 
apostle has quoted here, it is ad sensum, not ad verbum. The meaning 
is, ‘* Remove all obtacles, or disregard all obstacles, to your progress in 
the Christian course.” 

“Ἵνα pe) ro χωλὸν... . μᾶλλον, that what ts lame may not be sprained, 
but rather be healed. Τὸ χωλὸν is a neuter adjective, used for the 
abstract noun, lameness, and therefore of a generic signification, desig- 
nating that which is lame, or the members which are lamed. ‘Exrpax# 
means, fo turn aside: which, applied to the lame, is to dislocate, distort, 
sprain, wrench, the limbs which are lamed. 

"lady dé μᾶλλον, i. 6. it is better to make the paths smooth and plain, 
so that those who are lamed may walk with ease and safety, than to 
let them be rough and uneven, so as to endanger an increase of their 
malady. 

The whole is a figurative expression, used by our author to convey 
the idea, that to go straight forward in their Christian course, regardless 
of any afflictions to which this may subject them, is the only way of 
safety for those who are in danger of halting. 


The writer now leaves the subject, on which he had insisted so long and with such 
earnestness, and proceeds to remind the Hebrews of various duties to which their 
Christian profession, and the times in which they lived, rendered it necessary that they 
should pay a particular regard. 


Ver. 14. Elptyny διώκετε .. ..« ἁγιασμὸν, studiously cultivate peace 
with all men, and holiness. Eiphyny means here, a state of concord and 
amity, the opposite of contention and broils. To contentions the Hebrew 
Christjans must have been much exposed at this time, in comsequence of 
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the frequent injuries inflicted upon them by their persecutors. Acéuere, 
pursue with zeal or engagedness. ᾿Αγιασμὸν, holiness, i.e. a pious 
upright life, or a life of consecration to God. 

Οὗ χωρὶς . . . - Κύριον, without which no one shall see the Lord. 
"ὍὌστεσϑαι τὸν Κυριὸν, to see the Lord, denotes, to come before him, to 
enjoy his presence, to be admitted to his favour. Compare Matt. v. 8, 
and Wahl on ὅπτομαι, 2b. See also 1 Thess. iv. 17. 2 Cor. v. 8. 
Phil. i. 23. John xiv. 3, 4; xviii. 24. 

Ver. 15. "Extexorotryrec μὴ τις . ... Θεοῦ, see to it, that no one fail of 
the favour of God. 'Emtoxorovrrec, literally, seeing ; but the sense is 
the same, and the translation more perspicuous, if a new sentence be 
made here, by adopting, as I have done, the imperative form of the verb 
to see. Ma ric, i.e. μὴ τις ὦ, the verb of existence being implied. 
Ὑστερῶν is differently rendered by different interpreters. Ὑστερέω 
means to come late, to arrive after the proper or favourable time, and 
is so rendered here by some. But ὑστερῶν ἀπὸ ... is hatdly capable of 
such a meaning, and plainly should be rendered, be wanting in respect 
to, fail of, come skort of, lack. But what is χάριτοοῖ Some answer, 
the Christian religton ; and construe the whole phrase thus, “ Guard 
well against the apostacy of any one from Christianity.” But this 
warning has been so often repeated, and in terms so awful; and spe- 
cially, as the writer appears, in ver. 14, to make a transition from his 
great subject, to the consideration of other things of particular import- 
ance to the Hebrew Christians ; it may well be doubted, whether χάριτος 
has ¢he sense thus put upon it. The writer had just said, that “ holi- 
ness was indispensable to that happiness which God bestows.” I under- 
stand him as now saying, ‘‘ See well to it, that no one fail of obtaining 
that Divine favour which is the result of holiness;” and so connect it, 
as a hortatory adjunct, with the preceding sentiment. 

Μὴ τις ῥίζα .... ἐνοχλῇ, lest any root of bitterness springing up 
trouble you; i. 6. see to it, lest any person of vicious life and example 
should rise up among you. Many commentators refer this to apostates. 
They are the more inclined to this, because a similar expression is 
found in Deut. xxix. 17, which there characterises those who turn from 
the worship of the true God to that of idols. But, as it is far from being 
certain that our author desigus to make a direct quotation in the present 
case, I should not consider this reason, as in itself of any considerable 
weight. Even if the form of expression be quoted, the application of 
it must depend, of course, upon the context. This respects not apostacy 
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m particular, (as we have already seen,) but other sins to which the 
Hebrews might be particularly exposed. No doubt, the expression 
ῥιζα πικρίας comes from the Hebrew, nw? ONT MID wh oa w 15, 
lest there be among you any root springing up, [which is} poison and 
wormwood, Deut. xxix. 18. The expression there used to describe 
an idolater, viz. root of poison and wormwood, is here applied to any 
person of an unholy life and deleterious example, who is called 
ῥίζα wexpiac. 

The consequence is next described. Καὶ διὰ ταύτης μιανϑῶσι πολλοὶ, 
and by this many be polluted. That is, the bad example of some will 
have a pernicious, polluting influence on many. Guard well against ity, 
for ἐπισκοποῦντες is implied before μὴ τις ῥίζα, x. τ. X. 

Ver. 16. Μὴ τις πόρνος .... αὑτοῦ, let there be no fornicator nor 
profane person, like Esau, who Sor one morsel of meat sold his birth- 
right. Ἰπόρνος is explained as meaning apostate, one making defection 
Srom the true religion toa false one, by those who construe the whole 
of our context as relating only to apostacy. God often taxes his ancient 
people with adultery and fornication, in consequence of their having 
turned to the worship of idols. The meaning thus given to πόρνος may, 
no doubt, be philologically supported ; i. e. the word is capable of such 
an explanation. But, as I interpret the context in a different way, it 
appears to be more consonant with it, to take πόρνος as designating any 
person who indulges tn gross and sensual pleasures, or, who ts of 
an abandoned character. So our Saviour often speaks of the Jews as 
a wicked and adulterous generation ; not literally adulterous, (although 

doubtless this was true of some,) but adulterous in the figurative sense 
of the word, viz. sensual, vicious, abandoned, profligate. 

BéGndoc is one who scoffs at religion or sacred things, who dis- 
regards what is sacred in the view of Heaven. The appellations 
πόρνος and βέβηλος may both be applied to Esau here, and probably are 
so, ΑΒ to the application of πόρνος, see Gen. xxvi. 34, 35; and Gen. 
xxxvi. 2. In regard to βέβηλος, see Gen. xxv. 29—34, His birthright 
was not, indeed, a thing of religion; but it was, in those days, a matter 
of great personal importance and advantage. The argument is from 
analogy: ‘‘ Let no one give up himself to the gratifications of his lusts, 
as did Esau, to the great grief of his father, Gen. xxvi. 35; let no one 
despise the distinguished privileges which Christianity confers upon him, 
like Esau, who despised the privileges of his birthright, and parted with 
them for a mere morsel of food.” In the case of Esau, folly and 
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unbelief were very conspicuous; for the land of Canaan, as he well 
knew, had been promised to his ancestors for a possession; and, as the 
first-born son, he must, according to the custom of those days, have a 
peculiar title to it. So, thoee who reject the proffer of the heavenly 
inheritance, and renounce their duty as Christians, may, with more 
propriety still, be called βέβηλοι. 

Ver. 17. Those, who conduct themeelves in such a manner, will here- 
after weep with bitter lamentations, when it is beyond their power to 
recover what has been lost. Thus was it with Esau. “lore yap .....- 
ἀπεξοκιμάσϑη, for ye know, that when he was afterwards desirous to 
obtain the blessing, it was refused. See Gen. xxvii. 34—40. Ἐῤλο- 
yiay, viz. the blessing of his father Isaac. 

Meravoiag yap .... αὐτὴν, yea, he found no place for a change of 
mind [in his father], although he sought for it with tears. See Gen. 
xxvii. 35, 38, 40. Meravolac here refers to a change of mind in Isaac, 
who had given the blessing (appropriate to primogeniture) to Jacob. 
The writer evidently does not mean to say, that Esau found no place for 
repentance in himself. Αὐτὴν, sc. μετάνοιαν. 

The sentiment of the whole is, ‘‘ Guard well against indulging any 
fleshly appetites; above all, against slighting the blessings and privileges 
which Christianity proffers; lest, having done this, you come at last, 
when it is for ever too late, bitterly to mourn over your folly and wicked- 
ness.” 


Such watchfulness the Hebrews had the more reason to observe, since under the 
new dispensation every thing was of a milder aspect, and of a more inviting, 
encouraging nature, than under the old. The comparison between the two dispensa- 
tions is continued through ver. 18—24. The writer begins with describing the 
nature of the ancient one. The whole passage has respect to Exod. ch. yx. and xxi. 
&e, ; and Deut. eh. iv. and v. 


Ver. 18. Ob γὰρ προσεληλύϑατε .... ὄρει, moreover, ye are not come 
to the mount which could be towched. He means mount Sinai, which 
was an object palpable to the senses. Ψηλαφωμένῳ, contrectadile, quod 
tangendum sit, 1.q. αἴσϑητον, quicquid sensu perctpitur. So Tacitus, 
Ann. 111. 12, oculis contrectare ; and Cicero, Tusc. III. 15, mente con- 
trectare. The idea of de calo tactus, thunder-struck, is here assigned 
by some respectable expositors to ψηλαφωμένῳ; but without any good 
philological support. The Greeks use Siyew» and ϑιγγάνειν, to denote 
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the strikeng of thunder. The Hebrews employ Y2), which the LXX. 
transl fe by dxreoSa. But ψηλαφάω answers to the Hebrew Wa and 
WD. Particularly in Talmudic and Rabbinic Hebrew, is sehen and 
WDD used to designate, quod contrectabile est, quidquid sensu cognosci- 
tur. But, philology apart, the object of the writer in the antithesis 
between Sinai and Sion, plainly shews, that he means to designate the 
former as corporeal, material; the latter as spiritual, invisible, the 
object of faith, but not of the senses. Chrysostom has well drawn the 
comparison, when he says of Sinai, πάντα τοτὲ ἀισϑητὰ, καὶ ὄψεις, καὶ 
φωναὶ; of Sion, πάντα νοητὰ καὶ ἀόρατα νῦν. If the reader has any diffi- 
eulty about the above explanation of ψηλαφωμένῳ, a comparison of Exod. 
xix. 12, 13, with it, will hardly leave any doubt as to the meaning of our 
author, who seems plainly to have had in his mind the strict injunction 
then made, not fo touch the mountain. 

Kal κεκαυμένῳ πυρὶ .... ϑνέλλῃ, and to flaming fire, and thick clouds, 
and darkness, and tempest. As to the particulars of the appearance at 
Sinai here mentioned, see Exod. xix. 16—18; ch. xx. 18. Deut. v. 
21—26. 

Κεκαυμένω πυρὶ means not, simply, fire, but the burning of it, i.e. 
flame ; see Deut. v. 23.25. It may also be translated in connexion 
with ὄρει, sc. the mount that burned with fire. But probably it was 
not the design of the writer that it should be so taken; for, as he has 
arranged ψηλαφωμένῳ before ὄρει, while it qualifies it, in like manner he 
has arranged κεκαυμένῳ before πυρὶ, which it also qualifies. 

T'vdgy, is probably the Holic form of νέφος, i.q. νεφέλη, for which the 
Folians use νόῤος, or γνόφος. The LXX. use it to translate Δ), in 
Deut. iv. 11, et alibi. It is doubtless used by the LXX., and by the 
writer of our epistle, to designate the thick dark cloud that surrounded 
Mount Sinai when God appeared there. The word often means, tene- 
bre. Here it means, the cause of darkness, i.e. thick black clouds. 

Zxéry, Hebrew JWI, or DY, the darkness or gloom itself, occa- 
sioned by the cloud upon Sinai, ‘and around it. Θυέλλῃ is designed, 
perhaps, to correspond to the Hebrew, BW. If not, it is descriptive 
of the tempest that accompanied the dark cloud, the thunder and light- 
ning of Sinai, Exod. xix. 16. 18; ch. xx. 18. 

Ver. 19. Kat σάλπιγγος ἤχῳ, and to the sound of the trumpet. See 
Exod. xix. 16. 19. Probably the meaning is, a voice like that of a 
trumpet, i.e. very loud. In Deut. v. 22, it is called a great voice; in 
ch. iv. 12, it is called, the voice of words, i.e. articulate sounds; and in 
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ver. 33, the voice of God. From comparing all these passages together, 
st seems evident that the meaning is, ‘‘ an articulate voice, loud like 
that of a trumpet.” 

Kai φωνῇ ῥημάτων .... λόγον, and the voice of commands, the hearers 
of which refused that another word should be added to them. Compare 
Exod. xix. 16. 19; and ch. xx. 18, 19. 

'Ρημάτων, things uttered or said. But it applies to any sort of 
speech ; and, among other specific significations, it has that of command ; 
eee Luke iii. 2. Acts x. 2; ch. xi. 14. Heb.i.3; ch. xi. 3. So Tat 
im Hebrew, 6. g. Esth. i. 19. Josh. i. 13. 1 Sam. xvii. 29. Isa. viit. 10. 
Exod. xxxiv. 28. So also, ON, fo command, Esth. 1.17; ch. iv. 13; 
ch. ix. 14. 1 Chron. xxi. 7. See Wahl, on ῥῆμα. 

"He of ἀκούσαντες, κι τ. Δ. The exact shade of the writer's meaning is, 
“ΤΏ hearers of which [voice] refused that a word should be added to 
them, viz. αὑτοῖς ῥήμασι, to those commands.” In other words, the 
exceedingly loud sound of the voice inspired them with such terror, that 
they declined having any more commands addressed to them in this 
manner, 

Ver. 20. Οὐκ ἔφερον yap . . . λιϑιβολοϑήσεται, for they could not 
endure the admonition, “ Even if a beast touch the mountain, it shall 
be stoned.” See Exod. xix. 13. The Vulgate edition of the New Tes- 
tament adds to this clause, 4 βολίδε κατατοξενϑήσεται. But no manu- 
script of any authority exhibits this phrase; nor any ancient version; 
nor any of the ecclesiastical Greek writers, CEcumenius excepted. Itis, 
beyond all doubt, an addition of later times, taken from the Septuagint 
of Exod. xix. 13. Θὺκ ἔφερον, they could not endure, means, “ they 
were greatly affected with the severity of this command, viz. so that they 
could not bear it without awe and terror.” 

Ver. 21. Kal—oirw φοβερὸν ...-.. ἔντρομος, and—so terrible was 
the sight—even Moses said, “1 fear and tremble.” Οὕτω φοβερὸν ἦν 
τὸ φανταζόμενον seems to me, plainly, an expression thrown in by the 
writer, in order to augment the description of the scene, which interrupts 
the regular narration, and is therefore to be construed as if included in a 
parenthesis. But, as the whole of ver. 20 and 21 is evidently a pareu- 
thesis, I have avoided the insertion of the parenthetic marks a second 
trme, and noted the words included within the inner parenthesis by ἃ 
dash at each extremity. Kal, which introduces the last’ clause here, 
καὶ. . . Mwiojc, has the force of, and even. | 

But where is the history of Moses’ trembling? Nowhere, in the Old 
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Testament is it expressly mentioned. It is implied, however, in Exod. 
xix. 16, where it is said, that ““ all the people in the camp trembled ;” 
and Moses was with them, compare ch. v. 14. The fear mentioned 
Deut. ix. 19, was on a different occasion, though this passage has often 
been adduced as supporting the affirmation now in question. The par- 
ticular history, to which our author here alludes, was doubtless a matter 
of tradition among the Jews of his day; marks of which are still extant, 
in the Rabbinical writings. See Wetstein, on Gal. iii. 19. L. Cappel, 
on Heb. xii. 21. "Expofig ais καὶ ἔντρομος, means, I am greatly afraid. 

Td φανταζόμενον, (the neuter participle being used like a neuter 
adjective,) is to be construed as an abstract noun, sc. species, appear- 
ance, stght. This idiom is very common in the writings of Paul. 

Ver. 22. Next follows the antithesis to all this scene of terror which 
accompanied the introduction of the ancient law. Worshippers, under 
the new dispensation, approach a scene of a very different nature. ᾿Αλλὰ 
προσεληλλύϑατε Ξιὼν, but ye are come to Mount Zion. Not the literal 
Mount Zion, but the figurative, i.e. heavenly one. This ig made plain, by 
the additional description which follows. Καὶ πόλει Θεοῦ ζῶντος, Ἰηρον- 
σαλὴμ éxovpariy, and to the city of the living God, the heavenly Jeru- 
salem. The epithet ἐπονρανίῳ here determines, of course, that a spiritual 
Jerusalem, a heavenly city, is meant. Compare Heb. xi. 14—16; ch. 
xii. 28; xiii. 14. Gal. iv. 26. Rev. iit. 12; ch. xxi. 2. 10. 

Kal μυριάσιν, ἀγγέλων πανηγύρει, and to myriads, the joyful company 
of angels. So, beyond all reasonable doubt, this clause is to be pointed, 
and translated; for πανήγυρις is not to be joined (as some later aritics 
have joined it) with é&xAnolg,x.r.A. The structure of the whole paragraph 
demonstrates this; for each separate clauseof it, (in ver. 18, 19, 22—24) 
is commenced by καὶ, and continued (where any addition is made to it) 
by nouns in apposition, without any conjunctive particle before them. 
E. g. καὶ πόλεε . . . ‘Inpoveadnp ἐπουρανίφῳ"----καὶ κριτῇ, Θεῷ πάντων, ἃς. 
The same construction, beyond all reasonable doubt, is to be adopted in 
the clause under examination. Dr. Knapp has arranged it in this 
manner, in his able dissertation on Heb. xii. 18 —24, in his Scripta varit 
Arguments. 

Μυριάσι, literally, myriads, i.e. ten thousands, used by the Greeks 
to signify a great and indefinite number. In respect to the number of 
angels, compare Rev. v. 11. Matt. xxvi. 53. Luke ii. 13. Dan. vii. 10. 
Ηανήγυρις, among the Greeks, meant an assembly of men convened on 
a joyous and solemn occasion; e.g. on the occasions of their public 
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feasts, &c. The mention of such an assembly of angels, shows that 
the writer intends to describe the objects of the invisible world, as seen 
with the eye of faith; not things palpable, not the objects of sense. 
He has, moreover, a design to contrast this joyful, solemn assembly of 
the angels, with that awful one which was present at the giving of 
the law upon Sinai. In respect tothe presence of angels on that 
occasion, compare Ps. Ixviii. 17. [18.} Deut. xxiii. 2. (Septuagint,) 
Joseph. Antiq. XV. 3. 5. Gal. iii. 19. Acts vii. 53. Heb. i. 2. with the 
Note upon it. 

Our English version joms μυριάσι with ἀγγέλων, and renders, “‘ to an 
innumerable company of angels.” It also joins πανηγύρει with ἐκκλη- 
oig, and renders, ‘‘ to the general assembly and church,” &c. But the 
latter is not permitted, on account of the manner in which the author 
has constructed the whole of his enumeration of particulars, in ver. 
18, 19. 22, 23, which, as I have already observed, are each separated 
from the preceding one, by cai. If it be said, that “ πανηγύρει, in 
order to be constructed with ἀγγέλων, ought to precede it,” the answer 
is, that in ver. 19, σάλπιγγος ἤχῳ is constructed in the same manner as 
ἀγγέλων πανηγύρει here; as is also διάϑήκης μεσίτῃ in ver. 24. The 
Greek admits no other correct grammatical mode of construction but 
that which is given in the translation. 

Ver. 23. Kat ἐκκλησίᾳ . . . ἐν οὐρανοῖς, and to the assembly of the 
first-born enrolled in heaven. "ExxAyola, conventus, a concourse or 
assembly of people. It is not a mere ecclesiastical word, but desig- 
nates, by usage, any kind of assembly sacred or civil. Here it desig- 
nates the sacred assembly of the upper world. Πρωτοτόκων must not 
be literally understood bere, but figuratively. Among the Hebrews, 
primogeniture conferred distinguished rights and privileges. Hence, 
figuratively taken, πρωτοτόκος means, any one who enjoys distinguished 
rights and privileges, whether he is first-born in 9 literal respect, or 
not. Thus Israel, as beloved of God and highly valued, is called his 
Jirst-born, Exod. iv. 22. In like manner, Ephraim is named, Jer. 
xxxi. 9. So the son of Sirach (ch. xxxvi. 12,) calls Israel. The same 
appellation of endearment is given to the predicted Messiah, in Ps. 
Ixxxix. 27. Ina similar sense, ἀπαρχὴ is used in James i.18. I under- 
stand it here of those who had been most distinguished for piety and 
usefulness ; such as patriarchs, prophets, apostles, martyrs, &c. Storr 
understands it as referring to the angels, and as descriptive of them; 
but without any good support from the usus loguendi of Scripture. 
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᾿Απογεγραμμένων, enrolled, a word employed by the Greeks to sig- 
nify the inscribing of a person’s name in a record, as a citizen, as a 
free man entitled to all the rights of citizenship. It marks, here, 
citizenship in the New Jerusalem, or the heavenly Zion. The ἐκκλησία 
of such, is that ἐκκλησέα with which Christians are to mingle, in: the 
full and final enjoyment of their privileges. In a sense somewhat 
different to this, saints, while on earth, are spoken of as having their 
names written (γεγραμμένα ἐγράφη, not ἀπογεγραμμένα) in the book of 
life: e.g. Luke x. 20. Phil. iv. 3. Rev. iii. 5; ch. xiii. 8; xvii. 8; 
xx. 15; xxi. 27; xxi. 19. Dr. Knapp interprets our text, as speak- 
ing of the saints on earth. But he appears not to have noticed the 
difference of the phraseology employed in reference to such; and cer- 
tain it is, that the whole tenor of our passage has respect only to the 
heavenly city and assembly. To be enrolled in heaven, is to be entitled 
to all the privileges of a member of the heavenly city. 

Καὶ κριτῇ Θεῷ πάντων, and to the yudge, the God of all. Koirg 
designates Him before whose tribunal all must appear, that enter a 
future world. But to Christians he is a merciful, not a condemning 
judge. So means the phrase God of all, viz. of all axgels, and of ail 
πρωτοτόκων just mentioned, and (by implication) of all saints. To say, 
“he is their God,” means to affirm, that he acknowledges them with 
favour and approbation. Compare Eph. iv. 6. Rom. iti. 29. Heb. 
viii. 10; ch. xi. 16. Acts vii. 32. Exod. iii. 6. Zech. viii. 8. Rev, 
xxi. 37. In the same sense, I apprehend, is Θεῳ πάντων to be under- 
stood in our verse ; and then all difficulty ceases. Jn entering a future 
world, Christians must, indeed, present themselves before the tribunal 
of the eternal Judge; but he is not a Judge severe and rigid; he is 
in an appropriate sense, their God; he will regard them with favour, 
he will treat them with kindness. Thus all is inviting, with respect 
to the heavenly Zion. The transposition made by our English version, 
to God the judge of all, is against the arrangement of the text, and 
fails to give the appropriate sense of the words. The meaning of 
© ἐπὶ πάντων Θεὺς, Rom. ix. 5, is different from Θεὸς πάντων here, 
the former being ‘“‘ supreme God.” . 

Kai πνεύμασι δικαίων τετελειωμένων, and to the spirits of the just 
made perfect, i. 6. exalted to a state of final reward. This differs from 
ἐκκλησίᾳ πρωτοτόκων ἀπογεγραμμένων ἐν obpavoic, in that this latter 
phrase designates the more conspicuous and exalted part of the church 
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invisible, (xpororéew»,) such as patriarchs, prophets, apostles, martyrs, 
&c.; while πνεύμασι δικαίων embraces all saints, ““ of every kindred, 
and tongue, and people, and nation.” See a like distinction in the 
heavenly world adverted to in Rev. iv. 4. That the elders, mentioned 
in Rev. iv. 4, were of those redeemed from among men, is proved by 
Rev. v. 8,9. Then follows the πνεύματα δικαέων τέτελειωμένα, in Rev. 
v. 13. The passage in our verse, understood in view of this, is intel. 
ligible, and needs none οὗ the varying and endless conjectures which 
have been made respecting it; nor emendations of the text that have 
been proposed. 

Τετελειωμένων, i.e having completed their probation, and arrived at 
their mature state, viz. a final state of glory. See on Heb. ii. 10. 

Ver. 24. Kat διαϑήκης . . . . Ἰησοῦ, and to the mediator of the 
new covenant, Jesus. See on ch. viti.6; vii. 22, where the same wea 
is exhibited. . 

Kal αἵματι... ."Αβελ, and to the blood of sprinkling which 
speaketh better [things] than [the blood of] Abel. Respecting the 
blood of Christ offered in the eternal sanctuary, see Heb. ix. 1 -- "4, 
23. In respect to sprinkling, see ch. ix. 13. 19. Figuratively or 
spiritually, no doubt, this is to be understood. Sprinkled with Jesus’ 
blood, the worshippers in the sanctuary above may approach the 
presence of God, i.e. the inner sanctuary, confident of a gracious 
reception. 

Κρεῖττον λαλοῦντὶ, instead of xpeirrova λαλοῦντὶ, for the weight of 
authority is, beyond all doubt, on the side of κρεῖττόν. Literally rendered, 
κρεῖττον would be, something better. But this is less grateful to the 
English ear than the form of expression in the version. The meaning 
of the phrase seems to me quite simple and easy. The blood of Christ 
proclaims pardon and peace; the blood of Abel cried to God from 
the ground (Gen. iv. 10.) for the infliction of punishment upon his 
murderer. Παρὰ τὸν (not τὸ) "᾿Αβηλ, is an elliptical expression, for 
παρὰ τὸ αἷμα τοῦ "Αβηλ. That the verb λαλεῖ is understood, in order 
to complete the grammatical sense of the phrase, is quite plain. The 
form of the sentence, however, must be varied in order to express this 
verb. It would be thus, ἢ τὸ αἷμα τοῦ "Αβηλ λαλεῖ, 

Such is the contrast between the former and latter dispensation. 
There, all is awful, terrible, and threatening; here, all is alluring, 
gracious, and animating. Who, now, can adhere to the former, and 
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renounce the latter? Such is the nature of the argument presented by 
the writer. He next proceeds to warn the Hebrews, in the most solemn 
and affectionate manner, against a renunciation of their Christian faith 

Ver. 25. Βλέπετε, μὴ. « « «λαλοῦντα, take heed that ye turn not away 

Jrem him who addresses you. ἩΠαραιτέομαι means, to deprecate, to 
decline, to endeavour to avoid, aversari, respuere, repudiare. But who 
is τὸ» λαλοῦνταῦ The sequel of the verse clearly shows that Christ is 
meant, who came from heaven to instruct men, and warn them of their 
danger, or rather (with reference to the preceding verse) ‘‘ who speaks 
to men by his blood.” | 

To give efficacy to this warniag, he adds an example. El yap ἐκεῖνοι. . 
χρηματίζοντα, for if they did not escape [punishment,] who rejected him 
that warned them upon earth, That after ἔφνγον, either δικὴν, ἀπώλειαν, 
or some such word, is to be supplied by the mind of the reader, is plain. 
from the nature of the subject, and of the context. But who is τὸν 
χρηματίζοντα Moses, I answer. The two dispensations are here com-: 
pared, in respect to the penalty to be inflicted on the contemptuous and 
refractory. The legislator, or head of each dispensation, is introduced, 
as the person who addresses the laws or warnings of God to men. See 
the same sentiment in Heb. x. 28, 29. 

Πολλῷ μᾶλλον .... ἀποστρεφόμενοι, much more shall we [not escape,] 
if we turn away from him [who warns us] from heaven. See a similar 
commination in ch. ii. 1—3; x. 28,29. That χρηματίζοντα is implied 
after τὸν, results from common grammatical usage. ‘Az’ οὐρανῶν is 
meant to represent, either that Christ came from heaven and warned, 
them, or that being in heaven he now warns them, viz. by his messengers. 
It is possible, however, that God is here meant by the writer, as he who 
warns them. But the antithesis between the head of the old dispensa- 
tion and the new, in the passage, hardly admits of this construction. 

The ellipses of ob φευξόμεϑα after ἡμεῖς, is sufficiently plain from thé 
nature of.the sentence. Lo 

Ver. 26. Οὗ ἡ φωνὴ . . «. τότε, whose voice then shook the earth ; viz. 
when, as with the sound of a mighty trumpet, waxing louder and 
louder, he spake on mount Sinai, so that the earth trembled: see on 
ver. 19, seq. | 

. Now δὲ... οὐρανὸν, but now he has promised, saying, “ Yet once 
more, will I shake not only the earth, but heaven also.” “Eri ἅπαξ 
corresponds to the Hebrew YD ΤΙΝ ‘TY, yet once, after a little time, 
Hag. ii. 6: The citation is from the Septuagint, but οὐ μόνον is an 
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addition by the writer of our epistle, and is designed to give emphasis to 
the deviaration. That the passage has respect to the changes which 
would be introduced by the coming of the Meseiah, and the new dis- 
pensation which he would commence, is evident from Hag. i. 7—9. 
Such figurative language is frequent in the Scriptures, and denotes 
great changes which are to take place. So the apostle explains it 
here, in the very next verse. Compare Isa. χῆϊ, 13. Hag. 11. 21, 22. 
Joel iii. 16; ch. ii. 10. 31. Matt. xxiv. 29—-31 : compare ver. 34. 

o Ver. 27. To δὲ, ἔτι ἅπαξ . . . σαλενόμενα, now this ‘ Yet once more,” 
signifies a removing of the things which are saaken, as of created things, 
in order that the things whitch are not shaken may continue. The 
manner in which the writer understood the figurative expression in ques- 
tion, viz. the shaking of the heavens and the earth, is here plainly 
declared. It denotes a great change, a μετάϑεσις, removal, or abolition, 
of the things changed, i. e. of the Jewish dispensation. The language 
which had been literally applied to the quaking of Smai when the law 
was given, is now figuratively applied, in the usual scriptural way, in 
order to denote a great change of a moral nature. 

Ὡς πεποιημένων is a locus vexatissimus. It would be of little use to 
detail the various opinions upon it; most of which seem to have sprung 
from a misapprehension of the meaning of the paragraph in which it 
stands. Even Michaélis and Storr interpret the passage as referring to 
changes in the natural world, at the end of time; most evidently, against 
the meaning of the writer. I understand πεποιημένων to designate simply 
things made or created, χειροποίητα, caduca, mutabilia; ideas neces- 
sarily implied by a term which designates things of a corporeal and 
created nature, as here. The writer means to say, that the ancient order 
of things, viz. the Jewish dispensation, will be changed, removed, abo- 
lished, in like manner as the objects of the natural creation. In other 
words, like them, it is caduca, mutabilis, evanida ; and, like them, it will 
undergo a change. It really seems that more difficulty has been made 
about the phrase in question, than was necessary. 

All this change or abolition of the old dispensation was to take place, 
in- order that a new one might be.introduced, which shall undergo no 
change ; ἵνα μείνῃ ra μὴ cadevdpeva. 

Ver. 28. Aw βασιλείαν . . . . παραλαμβάνοντες, wherefore, having " 
obtained a kingdom which cannot be shaken, i. 6. the gospel dispen- 
sation, the βασιλείαν τοῦ Θεοῦ, or τοῦ χριστοῦ, OF τοῦ οὐρανοῦ, a regnum 
tmmutabile. Plainly the βασιλείαν ἀσάλευτον here, is the opposite or 
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antithesis of σαλευομένων in the clause above, which must therefore mean, 
(in such a connexion) the Jewish dispensation. The new dispensation 
is not, ὡς πεποιημένων, like the objects of creation, i. e. is not mutable, 
caducous, but ἀσάλεντον, immutable, not to be shaken, not to be changed. 
Ἔχωμεν χάριν. .. εὐλαβείας, let us manifest our gratitude, (by 
which we may serve God acceptably,) with reverence and devotion. 
Ἔχωμεν χάριν, gratiam habeamus, i. 6. let us express, manifest, exhibit 
gratitude, viz. for the unshaken kingdom, which we have received, with 


ali its privileges, preferences, and blessings. Evapéorwe, acceptably, | 


i.e. gratitude for such blessings is due to God, and to render it will be 
well-pleasing in his sight. 
Mera αἰδοῦς καὶ εὐλαβείας, with pious reverence, i. 6. let us not only 
’ exhibit gratitude to God for the mercies of the gospel, but let us add to 
this pious reverence for his spotless and awful perfections. ᾿Ευλάβεια 
means, piely, pious devotedness, the spirit of religious devotion; and 
αἰδὼς means reverence. I take the two words as designed to convey an 
idea of the intense pious reverence which ought to be paid to the great 
God whom the gospel exhibits. The principle, that one of two synony- 
mous nouns, in such cases, may be employed for the sake of intensity, 
hardly needs to be again stated; and that one of them may be employed 
im the room of an adjective is equally plain; so that, if we choose, we 
may translate, ‘‘ with profound reverence.” | 
Ver. 29. Kal yap .....- καταναλίσκον, for our God is a consuming 
Are. If this be not a quotation, the image is drawn from the description 
of Sinai (ver. 18), which was still in the writer’s mind. The idea is, that 
God, if called to punish unbelief, is not only surrounded by flaming fire, 
as he was on mount Sinai, but this is also πῦρ καταναλίσκον, devouring, 
destructive, tormenting fire. The awful punishment of unbelievers and 
apostates is set forth, by the expression in question, in a very striking 
manner. But probably the expression is a quotation of Deut. iv. 24, 
where it is employed by way of commination. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Ver. 1. 'H φιλαδελφία μενέτω, let brotherly love continue, i.e. let it be 
constant, let it remain in exercise. I am, on the whole, disposed to 
believe that the writer means to say, ““ Let it continue to be as it has 
hitherto been ;” for he has repeatedly commended them, in our epistle, 
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for their social sympathies and brotherly feeling. Φιλαδελφία is the 
mutual love of Christians as such. 

Ver. 2. Τῆς φιλοξενέας μὴ ἐπιλανϑάνεσϑε, cease not to practise hospi- 
tality, or, forget not hospitality. This was peculiarly a duty, in those 
times of persecation and distress, when many were suffering the loss of 
their means of subsistence, and were obliged to cast themselves on the 
charity of their brethren. 

Ata ταύτης yap .... ἄγγελους, for by this some have entertained 
angels unawares. “EdaYoy ξενίσαντες, a truly Attic mode of expression; 
for the Greeks were wont to join the verb λανϑάνω with the participle of 
another verb, when they wished to express the idea, that the action 
indicated by that other verb was done unconsciously, undesignedly, with- 
out foresight. Literally, the phrase may be translated, some entertaining 
angels were ignorant, viz. that they were doing so. See examples of 
the kind referred to in Gen. xviti. 2, seq. and Gen. xix. 1, seq. The 
meaning of the whole is, ‘‘ Continue to practise hospitality, since 
greater honour and reward is consequent upon it, than you might be 
ready to suppoee.” 

Ver. 3. MysvfoxeoSe .... συνδεδεμένοι, remember those who are wm 
bonds, as if ye yourselves were fellow-prisoners. The writer had before 
adverted to their past sufferings under persecution, ch. x. 32—34; and 
also to their present trials, ch. x. 36; xii. 3—5. Here he exhorts them 
to sympathize with those who are in bonds, as if they themselves were 
in the like condition, because they were continually exposed to be 
thrown into prison. A high degree of sympathy is designated by the 
expression ὡς συνδεδεμένοι. 

Τῶν κακονχουμένων. . « «σώματι, [remember] those who are injuriously 
treated, as [it becomes] those who are themselves still in the body. 
“Ovrec ἐν τῷ σώματι, i. 6. daily exposed themselves to persecution and 
suffering; and therefore liable to need commiseration from others. 

Ver. 4. Τίμιος ὁ γάμος... «.«ἀμίαντος, let marriage be honourable 
among all, and the bed undefiled. So it should be rendered, because 
the whole strain is hortatory. So Schulz, “ Ehrenwerth sei allen die 
Ehe.” It is capable of another version, viz. marriage is honouraole 
for all, §c. ’Ev πᾶσι τίμιος may also be translated, is altogether honour- 
able. The first method, however, of rendering the phrase, seems to me 
preferable ; as it is then made to be congruous with the context. 

The fact, that such an exhortation is here addressed to the Hebrews, 
shows, either that some of them were chargeable with a breach of me 
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precept respecting chastity, or that they were in danger of becomizg so. 
Polygamy and concubinage were practised all around them, and had 
been for time immemorial. The demands of Christianity, then, in 
respect to these practices, might seem a grievance to some of the 
Hebrew Christians, and probably they were tempted not to regard them, 
and needed caution. 

Πόρνονς 82...2.-Gedc, but whoremongers and adulterers, God will 
punish or judge; i.e. those who live in fornication, while unmarried, 
or commit adultery after marriage, will not escape Divine indignation. 

Ver. 5. ᾿Αφιλάργυρος .... παροῦσι, let your conduct be free from 
covetousness ; and be content with what ye have. "Ἔστω is understood 
after δ᾽ τρόπος, for the sentence is hortatory. Tpdéroc means behaviour, 
the same as ἦϑος, manner of life. ᾿Αρκούμενοι τοῖς παροῦσι, i. 6. indulge 
no greedy desires for earthly possessions, but cheerfully submit to the 
allotment of Providence in respect to these things. 

Αὐτὸς yap .... éyxaradixw, for he hath satd, I will never leave thee, 
nor forsuke thee; i.e. God hath promised to provide for you in the 
best manner, and you should put your trust in him. The phrase here 
quoted, may come either from Deut. : xxxi.6; Josh. i. 5; or 1 Chron. 
xxvill. 20. 

Ver. 6. “Ὥστε θαῤῥοῦντας .... ἄνθρωπος, so that we may boldly say, 
“< The Lord is my heiper, and I will not fear. What can man do tome?” 
The quotation is from Ps. cxviti.6; where the Hebrew, which corre- 
sponds to Κύριος ἐμοὶ βοηθὸς, is Ὁ mim, Jehovah is for me. The verse 
is divided by the accents in Hebrew, as "the translation above divides it. 
The apostle has given the sense exactly; ὥστε θαῤῥοῦντας ἡμᾶς, sc. εἶναι, 
which is implied after ὥστε. The meaning of the verse is, ‘‘ Under 
whatever trials and difficulties we may be placed, we need not be filled 
with terror or painful apprehension ; for God will help us.” 

Ver. 7. Μνημονεύετε .... Θεοῦ, remember your leaders, who have 
spoken unto you the word of God. ‘Hyobtpevor, duces, presides, leaders, 
guides, directors, which here means teachers, as the explanatory clause 
that follows clearly shows. Adyoy τοῦ Θεοῦ, the gospel. 

‘Ov ἀναθεωροῦντες .... πίστιν, and attentively considering the end of 
their manner of life, imitate their faith. That is, calling to mind the 
peaceful and happy death of those religious teachers among you, who 
gave you instruction respecting the word of life, imitate their faith, 
i.e. persevere in your Christian profession, as they did, to the very 
end of life. 
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Storr and others refer ἔκβασιν τὴς ἀναστροφῆς to the sequel or reward 
that ensued, in consequence of the manner of life which these teachers 
had led. But I cannot find reason enough to believe, that ἔκβασε» may 
be properly understood in such a sense. It is not improbable, that the 
writer refers here to the triumphant death of Stephen, Acts vii., and of 
James, Acts xii. He exhorts his readers to follow the example of those 
faithful Christian teachers, who had died a peaceful and happy death, 
although, perhaps, a premature one. 

Ver. 8. Ἰησοῦς Χριστὸς . . . αἰῶνας, Jesus Christ ts the same yes- 
terday, to-day, and for ever. That is, Christ is always the same, 
always ready and willing to aid you in all your trials: compare ch. vii. 
3. 15—17. 21. 25. 28; alsoch. v.6.9; ii. 18; ix. 24; x. 12—-14, 
23. ‘O αὐτὸς corresponds with σὺ ὁ αὐτὸς el. Ps. cii. 28, [Septuagint, 
ci. 27,] in Hebrew, NVI TIAN, which there designates immutability or 
eternity; for the parallel distich is, Thy years shall not come fo ax 
end. The absolute eternity of Christ, (a parte ante, et a parte post) 
is not here directly asserted ; but the simple object of the writer is, to 
show that “‘ he ever liveth to aid his disciples.” To refer the expres- 
sion to Christian doctrine, and unite this verse with the one which 
follows, seems to me plainly a deserting of the obvious intention of the 
writer. Dr. Schulz construes the passage as I have done. χΧϑὲς, καὶ 
σήμερον, καὶ εἰς rove αιῶνας, is a Hebraism, used to express the past, 
the present, and the future; and ὁ αὐτὸς, joined with these, denotes 
immutability. 

Ver. 9. Διδαχαῖς ποικίλαις . . . wapagéperde, be not carried hither 
and thither by diverse and strange doctrines. Tomidate καὶ ξέναις 
designates doctrines different, diverse, from true Christian doctrine, and 
foreign (strangers) to it. Such were the doctrines of the Judaizing 
teachers, respecting many of their ceremonial observances and tradi- 
tionary rites; and to these the writer here adverts, as appears by the 
sequel. For παραφέρεσϑε, some manuscripts and editions have περιφέ- 
οεσϑε, which Ernesti, and some other critics, prefer; but it is not sup- 
ported by equal authority. 

Καλὸν yap χάριτι. . . περιπατήσαντες, for tt is good that the heart 
should be confirmed by grace, not by meats, by which those have not 
been profited who have been occupied therewith, A difficult ex- 
pression, about which there has been a great variety of opinion and 
conjecture. Χάριτι seems to me plainly to refer here to the gracious 
truth or doctrine, of the Christian religion. The writer had just said, 
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*« Be not tossed to and fro by doctrines diverse and alien from Chris- 
tianity.” Next follows the assertion, “It is good to be established, 
[settled, confirmed] in the gracious doctrines of the gospel, rather than 
to put confidence in meats, &c. Construed in this way, all is plain 
and congruous. βρώμασι indicates the various kinds of meats, which 
were distinguished by the Judaizing Christians into clean and unclean ; 
the first of which might be safely and properly eaten; but the second 
must be avoided, on peril of losing one’s character for piety, and incur- 
ring the displeasure of God. All attention to this subject the writer 
regards as useless; and avers, that those who have been sedulously 
attentive to it, have reaped no spiritual profit from it, Περιπατήσαντες. 

like the Hebrew TIN, means, to be concerned with, to be occupied 
with, to bestow one’s attention upon. In regard to the unprofitableness 
of such an attention to meats, compare Heb. vii. 18. 

Ver. 10. Ἔχομεν 2... λατρεύοντες, we have an altar, of which those 
have no right to eat, who render their service to the tabernacle. 
A figurative expression, borrowed from the Jewish ritual, and accommo- 
dated to express the privileges of Christians. According to the usages 
of sacrifice, in most cases, some part or parts of the victims offered, 
were reserved for the use of the priests, and, in some cases, were to be 
eaten also by the offerer: see Lev. vi. 26. Numb. xviii. 9, 10. Lev. vii. 
33, 34. Numb. vi. 19, Lev. vii. 15; ch. xix. 6. But the my was 
a holocaust, i. 6. an offering which was to be entirely consumed by fire ; 
particularly, the M\5y’ offered on the great day of atonement, Lev. 
xvi. 14—16. 27; ch. iv. 3—12. The reference in our text is to those 
sacrifices, a part of which were eaten by the priests and the offerers, 
m so far as the writer alludes to partaking of them. But when he 
says, that ‘“‘ Christians have a sacrifice, of which those who pay their 
service to the altar have no right to partake,” he means, that the bene- 
fits procured by the atoning sacrifice of Christ, do not belong, or will 
not be granted, to such as rest their hopes of salvation on the ritual 
sacrifices of the Jewish law, i. 6. to such as continue to be disciples of 
Judaism, or turn back from Christianity to Judaism, and thus renounce 
the blessings procured for believers by the death of Christ. 

Ver. 11. Ὧν yap εἰσφέρεται.. «. ..« «παρεμβολῆς, moreover, the bodies of 
those animals, whose blood was carried into the sanctuary as a sin- 
offering, by the high priest, were burned without the camp. See 
Ley. xvi. 11. 14—16. 27. The construction of the verse is peculiar; 
and, literally translated, would run thus, “‘ The blood of which animals 
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was brought into the sanctuary... the bodies of the same were burned,” 
&c. To make the verse plain, the arrangement has been altered in the 
translation. ‘Apapriac, sin-offering, or περὶ ἁμαρτίας, [offering] on 
account of sin, which conveys the same idea. The object, in offering 
the blood of goats and bullocks in the most holy place, was to make 
atonement for sin. Παρεμβολῆς, camp, refers to the time when the 
Israelites were in the wilderness and al} lived in encampments. 

Ver. 12. Διὸ καὶ Ἰησοῦς .... trade, wherefore, Jesus also, in order 
that he might make expiation for the people by his own blood, suffered 
without the gate. ᾿Αγιάσῃ, might make expiation; see on ch. ii. 11. 
Διὰ τοῦ ἰδίον αἵματος : compare ch. ix. 12. 14, 25, 26; ch. x. 19. 
Acts xx. 28. Eph.i. 7. 1 Pet.i. 19. Rev. 1.5; ch.¥.9. “Ἔξω τῆς πύλης, 
viz. the gate of Jerusalem; for he was crucified on Calvary, which was 
then without the walls of the city, although it is now within them. 

Ver. 11, 12, are designed as a comparison between the sacrifice on 
the great day of atonement, and the expiatory sacrifice of Christ. The 
blood of the former was presented before God, in the most holy place: 
the blood of the latter, in the eternal sanctuary above, ch. ix. 12. 23, 24 
The bodies of the beasts, used for the former, were consumed or destroyed 
without the camp; the body of Jesus was sacrificed or destroyed, with 
out the gate of Jerusalem. The atoning sacrifice of Christians is 
analogous, then, to that of the Jews; but of finitely higher efficacy ; 
compare ch. ix. 13, 14; x. 4. 12. 

The particular object, however, of ver. 11, 12, is to introduce Christ 
as an example of suffering, in order to impress upon the Hebrews the 
necessity of perseverance in their Christian profession, amidst all their 
trials and difficulties. But the manner of introducing this example, is 
altogether in unison with the analogies which are so often repeated in 
other parts of our epistle. 

Ver. 13. Τοίνυν tepydpeSa.... φέροντες, let us, then, go forth to him 
without the camp, bearing reproach like his. That is, “since Jesus 
suffered persecution, ignominy, and distress, let us follow him, even if 
we endure reproaches like those which he endured. Let us leave the 
camp, i.e. the dwellings of the Jews, or the profession of Judaism, and 
go over to the place where Christians dwell, although it be without the 
city.” In other words, Let us adhere to the profession of Christianity, 
although it be counted as ignominious, and worthy of reproach. In 
respect to suffering with Christ, compare Rom. viii. 17. 2 Tim. ii. 10, 11. 
1 Pet. iv. 13.. 2 Cor. iv. 10. Rev. i. 9. That ὀνειδισμὸν αὑτοῦ means 
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reproaeh such as Christ suffered, is plain from the object of the writer. 
Compare Col. i. 24, which its exactly in point; and see on Heb. xi. 26. 

Ver. 14. Ob yap ἔχομεν .... ἐπιζητοῦμεν, for here we have no perma- 
nent city, but we seek for one yet future. In ch. xi. 14, the writer 
calls the heavenly inheritance which the patriarchs sought, πατρίδα ; 
and afterwards, (ver. 16,) πόλιν. Here the appellation πόλιν is used, 
because the writer had just been alluding to Christians being thrust out, 
or going out of the city, viz. of Jerusalem, as Christ did, to suffer 
ignominy. The design of our verse is, to show the Hebrews, that it 
cannot be of any great importance, should they be exiled from their 
dwelling-places, and the habitations of their Jewish kindred; for, in 
this world, no habitation, no place of abode, can be μένονσα, perma- 
nent, lasting. By profession, Christians, like the patriarchs, were 
seeking πατρίδα ἐπουράνιον, and consequently, πόλεν μέλλονσαν, an abode 
yet future, a residence m the world to come. 

Ver. 15. Al αὑτοῦ οὖν . . . Θεῷ, by him, therefore, let us continually 
present to God the sacrifice of praise. Al αὐτοῦ, viz. by Christ, i. 6. 
let us present such an offering, by him who is our great High-priest ; 
not a sacrifice of goats or bullocks, but a sacrifice of praise. In other 
words, “‘ Let us, as Christians, offer praises to God for the blessings 
of the gospel vouchsafed to us.” 

Τοῦτ᾽ ἔστι, καρπὸν . . . . ὀνόματι αὐτοῦ, that ts, the frust of our 
lips ascribing praise to him. The expression, sacrifice of praise, 
ΤΡΙΣῚ M31, is found in Lev. vii. 12. A phrase similar to fruit of the 
lips, is used by Hosea, ch. xiv. 3, Hebrew, aPNe OM ΤΌΣΟΣ, where 
Septuagint καρπὸν χειλέων. The meaning of our phrase is, what the 
lips utter, viz. when they ascribe praise (ὁμολογούντων) to God. So, 
Prov. xviii. 20, 5 Ὕ;, the fruit of the lips, i. 6. what a man says, his 
words. 

Ὁμολογούντων, like the Hebrew, ὙΠ, means, to praise, celebrate, 
publicly achowledge. ᾿'Ονόματι is here, as commonly, a periphrasis for 
the agent to whom the name belongs, viz. God; so that the sense is the 
same as γῷ Θεῶ. 

What follows τοῦτ᾽ Eeri, is added by the writer, in order to guard 
against the apprehension of any one, that he was exhorting them to 
offer the ritual sacrifices prescribed by the law. 

Ver. 16. Τῆς δὲ εὑποιΐας . . . Θεὸς, moreover, forget not kindness, 
and liberality ; for with such sacrifices God is well pleased. ᾿Ἐπιλαν- 
ϑάνω governs the genitive evrottag and κοιγωνίας. The same strain of 
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language as before, is continued in this verse. Beneficence, or hind- 
ness toward the suffering, and liberality toward the needy, are called 
acceptable sacrifices, or, such as God is pleased with. The sentiment 
is, “‘ duties like these, Christianity requires; not the blood of bullocks 
and goats.” 

Ver. 17, Πείϑεσθε . . . bweixere, obey your leaders, and be subject 
to them. ‘Hyovpévoic, in ver. 7, above, is clearly used in the sense 
of teachers, who were, in fact, the gutdes or leaders of the Christian 
community. If there be any difference between πείϑεσθε in this case, 
and ὑπείκετε, the first has reference to positive obedience, in regard to 
any directions given them; the second prohibits any opposition to the 
teachers, in the measures which they might adopt to promote the 
improvement and the order of their religious community. 

Αὐτοὶ yap ἀγρυκνοῦσιν .... ἀποδώσοντες, for they watch over your 
souls, as those who must render an account. ‘Aypurvovo, watch; the 
image seems to be taken from the practice of shepherds, who watch 
with solicitude over their flocks, in order that they may preserve them 
fiom the ravages of wild beasts. See the like imagery employed, 
respecting the prophet Ezekiel, ch. ii. 17. 

Ὑπὲρ τῶν ψνχῶν ὑμῶν, t. 6. for you, nowy. Ὡς λόγον ἀποδώσοντες, 
viz. to God, to whom “ every one must give an account of himself ;” 
particularly, every one put in a place of trust with regard to spiritual 
duties. 

“Iva pera χαρᾶς .... τοῦτο, [so obey] that they may do this with joy, 
and not with grief; for this would be unprofitable to you. 

“Iva, κι r, A. T cannot but connect with λόγον ἀποξώσοντες. The sen- 
timent is, ‘‘ That they may render their account with joy, because of the 
obedience which has been paid to their admonitions, and of the safety in 
which their flock are placed thereby.” An account of successful labours 
will indeed be a joyful account, to the ministers of the divine word. In 
respect to grammatical construction, ἵνα seems to be connected with the 
verbs in the first part of the verse, viz. weiSecSe . . . ὑπείκετε ...... 
iva pera χαρᾶς, κ. τ. Ἀ.; but τοῦτο ποιῶσι necessarily refers to something 
already mentioned, which the teachers’ must do; and what is this but 
λόγον &xodweey? I have been constrained, therefore to supply the 
ellipse in the Greek here from the preceding context, and to translate, 
So obey, §c. 

Μὴ στενάζοντες, literally, not groanéng, i. 6. not grieving; the effect 
being put for the cause. It is only a negative form of expression here, 
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designed to repeat the same idea as is conveyed by pera χαρᾶς, and to 
render it more intense. ᾿Αλυσιτελὲς yap, another negative expression, 
which means as much as to say, ‘‘ This would be very hurtful or noxious 
to you;” i.e. should their Christian teachers be compelled to give an 
account of unbelief and want of subjection in them, the consequences 
would be distressing. 

Ver. 18. Προσεύχεσϑε περὶ ἡμῶν . . . ἀναστρέφεσϑαι, pray for us; 
for we trust that we have a good conscience, being desirous in all things 
to conduct ourselves uprightly. The request of the writer, that he may 
have an interest in their prayers, shows the friendly feelings and con- 
fidence which he entertained respecting them. He appeals to the sin- . 
cerity and uprightness of his Christian deportment, as an evidence that 
he might claim a Christian sympathy for himself. ’Ey πᾶσι, κ΄ τ᾿ A. aug- 
ments, or renders intensive, the idea contained in the preceding clause. 

Ver, 19. Περισσοτέρως δὲ . . . ὑμῖν, and I request this the more ear- 
nestly, in order that I may speedily be restored to you. This seems 
plainly to imply, that the writer was detained from paying those a visit 
whom he addressed, by some adverse circumstances, viz. either by 
imprisonment, sickness, or eome like cause. It also implies, that he is 
known to them, and they to him; for it indicates that he had formerly 
been among them. 

Ver. 20. Ὁ δὲ Θεὸς . . . Ἰησοῦν, now, may the God of peace, that 
raised from the dead our Lord Jesus, who by the blood of an everlasting 
covenant, has become the great Shepherd of the sheep. ‘O Θεὸς τῆς 
εἰρήνης, God who bestows happiness, auctor salutis. The Greek εἰρήνη, 
in the New Testament, like the Hebrew Ὁ, means, every kind of bless- 
ing or happiness. Ὁ ἀναγαγὼν, who brought up, raised up, restored. 
Τὸν ποιμένα. . . row μέγαν, compare John x. 11, 14—18. 

Ἐν αἵματι διαϑήκης alwviov, some join with ἀναγαγὼν. But what can 
be the sense of raising Christ from the dead by the blood of the ever- 
lasting covenant? Almighty power raised him from the dead; not the 
blood of the covenant. Beyond all reasonable doubt, then, ἐν αἵματι, 
x. τ. X. characterises the great Shepherd, who “laid down his life for 
the sheep,” John x .15; and who sanctioned a new testament or covenant 
by his blood, Heb. ix. 15—23. Matt. xxvi. 28, The meaning is, that 
‘‘ the great Shepherd is provided with, or (so to speak) carries along with 
him, blood sanctioning a covenant which is of perpetual force. So, in 
Heb. ix. 25, the high priest is said to have entered yearly into the most 
noly place, εν ἀλλοτρίῳ αἵματι, i. 6. carrying with him the blood of bul- 
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locks and goats. See also Wahl’s Lexicon, ἐν, No.2. The phrase rm 
plainly an allusion to the preceding discussion, in ch. ix. I have ren- 
dered it so as to prevent a mistake in regard to its true meaning. 

Ver. 21. Karapricas ὑμᾶς ἐν παντὶ ἔργῷ ἀγαϑῷ, fit you for every good 
work, i.e. prepare you in all respects to act worthily of the Christian 
name, enable you in all respects as Christians to discharge your duties. 
Εἰς τὸ ποιῆσαι rd ϑέλημα αὐτοῦ, so that you may do his will, i. e. perform 
all which he requires. This is of the same import as the dative with é», 
in the preceding clause. 

Ποιῶν ἐν ὑμῖν .... Χριστοῦ, working in you that which ts pleasing to 
hisk, through Jesus Christ. That is, enabling you to perform all your 
Christian duties, which will be acceptable, εὐάρεστον ἐνώπιον αὑτοῦ, 
pleasing in his sight, r39? WO, pleasing to him. Ara Ἰησοῦ Χριστοῦ, 
i.e. may he do this, for Christ's sake, through Christ, or, perhaps, by 
the influence of the Christian religion. 

“Oh ἡ δόξα... .᾿Αμὴν, to whom be glory for ever and ever, Amen. The 
nearest antecedent to ¢, is I. Χριστοῦ; and to him, it seems to me, the 
doxology plainly belongs. Other examples, of ἃ similar nature, may be 
easily shown; 6. g. Rev. i. 6. 1 Pet. iv. 11. 2 Pet. iil. 18. Doxologies 
introduced into the midst of a letter, in this way, are characteristic of 
the writings of Paul. 

Ver. 22. Παρακαλῶ δὲ ὑμᾶς .. -. παρακλήσεως, moreover, I beseech 
you, brethren, to bear with this word of exhortation ; for I have written 
briefly to you. ᾿Ανέχω means, to bear patiently with, to receive or per- 
mit with kind feelings, to put sp with. Λόγον παρακλήσεως is simply 
exhortation. Some refer this only to the last part of the epistle; but 
the whole is intermixed with hortatory admonitions. The writer, after 
speaking so plainly, and giving warnings so awful, endeavours to win 
those whom he addresses, to a patient toleration of his plain dealing. 

Διὰ βραχέων, an usual Greek expression for briefly, within a short 
compass. ‘‘ But how,” it is asked, ‘“‘ could Paul say this, when this 
epistle is longer than any one of his—that to the Romans, and the first 
to the Corinthians, excepted?” But is it to be supposed, that those 
whom the apostle now addressed were acquainted with all of his other 
epistles; and that they would estimate the force of διὰ βραχέων, by a 
comparison of our epistle with them? It is much more reasonable to 
suppose, that the writer means to say, that he had written briefly, con- 
sidering the importance and difficulty of the subjects of which he had 
treated. And who will deny this? 
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Ver. 23. Τινώσκετε .... ἀπολελυμένον, know ye that [our] brother 
Timothy ts sent away. See, on the meaning of this, Introduction, 
pp- 92, seq. 

MeO’ od .... ὑμᾶς, with whom, if he speedily return, I shall visit 
you. Μεθ᾿ ov, in company with whom. ᾿Ἐὰν τάχιον ἔρχηται implies, 
that Timothy was then absent. Of course, ἀπολελυμένον cannot well 
mean set at liberty. But if the meaning be as I have rendered it, then 
is the reason plain why Paul should say, ἐὰν ἔρχηται. If Timothy was 
imprisoned at Rome, and set at liberty there, why should the writer 
(at Rome) speak of his coming to him? If in some ether place, how 
should he know of his liberation, sooner than those whom he addressed ? 

Ver. 24. ᾿Ασπάσασθε wavrag .... ἁγίους, salute all your leaders, and 
all the saints. ᾿Ασπάσασθε means, Present them with my kind wishes, 
and my regard for their welfare. ‘Aylovc, those who are consecrated to 
Christ, professing Christians, saints. 

"Aowdlovrat....... Ἰταλίας, they of Italy salute you; viz. the 
Italians, see Introduction, pp.98, seq. This shows that the writer 
was in Italy; from which country he sendy the kind greeting of 
Christians there. 

Ver. 25. Ἧ χάρις pera πάντων ὑμῶν, ᾿Αμὴν, grace be with you all, 
Amen; a frequent form of benediction in the apostolic epistles. Χάρις 
means, Divine favour or blessing. 

The subscription to this epistle runs thus: Πρὸς ᾿Εβραίους ἐγράφη ἀπὸ 
τῆς ᾿Ιταλίας διὰ Τιμοϑέον. Like most of the other subscriptions to the 
epistles, it is of no authority. It is demonstrably erroneous here; for 
how could Timothy write this epistle, when the author says, at its very 
close, that Timothy was then absent? The author of this subscription, 
one is tempted to think, had either read the epistle with very little care, 
or with very little understanding of its contents. 
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EXCURSUS I. 
Heb. i. 2,.—Ax’ od καὶ rove αἰῶνας ἐποίησε. 


THERE still remains a difficulty in this passage, (in common with 
Eph. iii. 9,) as to the form of expression, or, rather, as to the object of the 
assertion. 

In John i. 3, it is said, πάντα δ αὐτοῦ [λόγον] ἐγένετο; in 1 Cor. viii. 6, 
δι’ οὗ [Ἰησοῦ Χριστοῦ] ra πάντα; in Col. i. 15, ἐν αὐτῷ [Xpeorg] 
ἐκτίσϑη τὰ πάντα; in Col. i. 16, τὰ πάντα δι᾿ αὑτοῦ [Χριστοῦ] ..... 
ἔκτισται; and in Heb. i. 1O—12, σὺ κατ᾽ ἀρχὰς . « « . τὴν γῆν ἔϑεμε- 
λίωσας, καὶ ἔργα τῶν χειρῶν σου εἰσὶν οἱ οὐρανοὶ, In all these passages, 
the creation of all things is simply ascribed to Christ; just in the 
same manner, as in Gen. i. 1.) God is said to have created the heavens 
and the earth. 

The reader is desired to mark the mode of expression, in the passages 
above quoted ; as it is important for him to have a distinct cognizance of 
it, in order that he may perceive the difficulty which I am about to state. 
If the Scriptures had no where ascribed the creation to any other than 
the Logos or Christ, and had employed, in ascribing it to him, only such 
language as that just quoted above, I cannot perceive that any inter- 
preter of the sacred writings would have ever thought of ascribing cre- 
ation to any other than to the Logos simply; I mean, that so far as the 
Scriptures are concerned, he never would have thought of ascribing any 
sentiment to them, in respect to this subject, but that which assigns 
creatorship simply and solely to Christ or the Logos. There is, plainly, 
no difference in the mode of expression, in the Bible, which asserts . 
creatorship of God, or which asserts it of Christ. I must be understood, 
of course, to affirm this here, only of that class of texts which has just 
been quoted above. 
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But there is another view of this subject, which presents difficulties 
that cannot be surmounted without some effort. The Scriptures do 
indeed ascribe creatorship to the Logos; as we have seen. But do the 
sacred writers mean to ascribe it to him absolutely, in the highest sense, 
as his sole and independent act? Or, do they represent him as creating 
by direction of the supreme God, and under his superintendence? In 
other words, was the Logos the original author of the universe; or, was 
he only the instrument by which the original author brought it into being? 
—Questions easily asked ; but answered with somewhat more difficulty, 
than unreflecting minds may at first imagine. All is to be resolved by 
what the Scriptures have taught us. So one and all, who profess any 
sacred regard for the Scriptures, must concede. What then say the 
Scriptures on this point of all points, in respect to the great question of 
the real nature of Christ? Is he Creator by virtue of his own, or by 
virtue of a delegated power ? 

One thing it appears somewhat important to consider, before we 
advance any farther in the investigation of this subject. If Christ were 
only the instrument employed by the supreme God to bring the creation 
into existence, and to arrange it in its present order, the sacred writers 
might assert, and might truly assert, that πάντα δι᾽ αὐτοῦ ἐγένετο, or, ἐν 
αὑτῷ ἐκτίσϑη τὰ πάντα. It may be said, with equal truth, that the church 
of St. Paul’s in London was built by Christopher Wren, and that it was 
built by the monarch who was the procuring cause or author of the 
structure, and by whose direction, and at whose expense, it was 
reared. Every day, men familiarly employ language in this manner, 
ascribing the building of a structure, either to the owner, or to the 
architect, just as the nature of the case may require. 

Do .the Scriptures ascribe creation then to Christ, as archstect 
merely ; or, a8 original author and deviser of the whole? In other 
words, Is that class of texts, which ascribe creation to Christ, to be 
modified by admitting the idea, that creating by delegated power, i.e. 
(80 to speak) as architect only, is meant; or, are these texts to be 
understood in their highest sense, viz. in the sense of ascribing to Christ 
or the Logos original authorship, creating in the highest sense ? 

To prepare the way for an answer to this question, we must make 
inquiry respecting a second class of texts, such as those which I shall 
now subjoin. 

In Heb. i. 2, the writer asserts, that Gop made all things BY Ἠϊ5 
SON; and in Eph. iit. 9, τῷ [Θεῷ] τὰ πάντα κτίσαντι διὰ Ιησοῦ Χριστοῦ, 
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Gop created all things By Jesus Curist. The latter clause, διὰ 
I, Χριστοῦ, is indeed wanting in: some Codices of good estimation, and is 
rejected by Griesbach from the text. But Knapp and Tittmann have 
inserted it, and the weight of authority seems to favour the admission of 
it. That the sentiment is not without a parallel, is clear from Heb. i. 2. 

In these two cases, then, the assertion of the apostle is, that Gop 
made all things BY his Son, or, BY Jesus Christ. 

Are these expressions, now, to be interpreted in stich a way, as to 
qualify all the first class of expressions ascribing creatorship to Christ, 
so that they must be understood as asserting nothing more, than that he 
performed an instrumental or ministerial work only, and did not act as 
original author in bringing the universe into being? This is the simple 
question before us, divested of all extraneous constructions put upon 
either class of texts by opinions previously formed, or views adopted in 
consequence of reasoning α priori. 

Whatever may be the answer to this question, it is evident that 
nothing of importance can depend, either in respect to Heb. i. 2, or 
Eph. iii. 9, on the word da. It has often been asserted, that this pre- 
position is employed, before the genitive case, only to designate a 
secondary or instrumental cause. But this is altogether incorrect, both 
in respect to sacred and classical usage; as even the common Lexicons 
of the New Testament will shew. The cause, whether principal or in- 
strumental, may be, and often is, designated by διὰ before the genitive. 

Ac οὗ, then, might designate (by itself considered) the principal 
cause or original author of the worlds. This expression, however, does 
not involve the nodus of the difficulty, in the case before us. The 
assertion is not here, that all things were made By the Son, but that 
GOD made all things BY him. In what manner, now, ought we to 
interpret this ? . 

How the most noted commentators of the Greek church understood 
this difficult passage, is worth a serious inquiry. Chrysostom, in ex- 
plaining it, says, ‘‘ As the Father judgeth no one, but is said to judge 
by his Son, because he hath begotten him who is judge; so also he is 
said δημιουργεῖν dt αὑτοῦ ὅτι δημιουργὸν αὑτὸν ἐγέννησε, to create by him, 
because he hath begotten him who is the Creator.” He then proceeds, 
‘© Ej γὰρ αὑτοῦ αἴτιος ὁ πατὴρ, πολλῷ μᾶλλον τῶν δι’ αὐτοῦ γεγεννημένων, 
Sor if the Father is the cause of him, much more of the things made by 
him.” Hom. I. in Epist. ad Heb. p. 15. Vol. XII. Ed. Montfaucon. 
To the same purpose, Theophylact: “ éwerdé δὲ αἴτιος ὁ πατὴρ τοῦ νἱοῦ 
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εἰκότως καὶ τῶν vx’ αὑτοῦ γενομένων, seeing the Father ts the cause of the 
Son, he must surely be of the things made by him.”” Comm. in Heb. 
Tom. II. p. 650. edit. Venet. 1755. Here, also, the generation of the 
Divine substance of the Son is asserted, and the appeal is made to this 
doctrine as solving the difficulty of our text. But as the idea of self- 
existence, existence uncaused, and independence, enters essentially into 
all our conceptions respecting a nature traly Divine, and is a sine qua 
non in all our apprehensions of a Creator, it is difficult for us to concede 
that the Father can be the cause (airtoc) of the Son in his Divine nature, 
without, of course, admitting, that the Son, as Divine, must be a de- 
pendent being, a δεύτερος Θεὸς only, as many have called him. The 
explanation of these fathers, (who accord with most of the ancient 
ecclesiastical writers,) seems, then, only to remove one difficulty, by 
bringing forward another still greater. This explanation also is fprced 
upon the text. The writer of our epistle does not say, nor intimate, 
that ““ God created all things by his Son, inasmuch as he is the cause 
(αἵτιος ἀρχὴ; as Chrysostom calls him) of the Son.” Can it be proper 
to force on the sacred writer a mode of metaphysical explanation, drawn 
from the philosophy of later ages, and foreign to the simplicity of the 
Scriptures ? 

In modern times, the mode of explaining our text is founded on what 
the systems of theology denominate “subordination in respect to the 
persons of the Godhead.” Thus Owen, on Heb. i. 2, says, ‘‘ The joint- 
working of the Father and Son doth not infer any other subordination 
but that of subsistence and order ;” he means the hypostatical subordi- 
nation of persons, or order of their existence in the Godhead. The 
amount of the explanation adopted by him and many others is, if I 
rightly understand it, that God the Father, in the order of subsistence 
(not of time) preceding the Son, did by the Son create the worlds. 
But whether this explanation renders the text any more intelligible, 
may perhaps be well doubted. Especially so, as Owen, on the same 
passage says, ‘‘The same individual creating act, is the work of the 
Father and the Son ; whose power and wisdom being one and the same 
undivided, so also are the works which proceed outwardly from them.” 
But if the power and wisdom of the Father and Son are not only one, 
but the SAME UNDIVIDED; on what, it may be asked, is founded the 
evidence, that a SUBORDINATION of subsistence and order exists in 
the Godhead ? If the attributes of the Godhead are one and the saMe 
undivided, how can we come at the evidence of a physical or metaphy- 
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sical SUBORDINATION of subsistence or hypothesis? | Can such a 
subordination of subsistence be in any way known to us, except through 
the medium of the Divine attributes? But these are affirmed to be 
one and the same undivided. Are we able then to show what the 
distinction in divine essence 1s; or to define the mode in which the 
metaphysical essence of the uncreated Bewng exists! Where is the 
passage of Scripture which does this? Iam aware that an appeal is 
here made to those texts which mention Father, Son, and Holy Spirit 
in connexton; and particularly to the order in which they are men- 
tioned. But of these texts there are only three. The first is in Matt. 
xxviii. 19, where the order just presented is observed. The second is 
in 2 Cor. xiii. 13, where the Lord Jesus Christ is placed first. The 
third is in John v. 7; a text, which if not proved to be spurious, is at 
least thrown into a state so doubtful, that no considerate inquirer would 
at present think of appealing to it as authority. 

Is then, we may well ask, the order of subsistence or hypostasis, 
(which is so much insisted on, and so often appealed to by the schoolmen,) 
a doctrine taught by the sacred writers? Or, rather, is it not one of 
the inventions of metaphysical philosophy, in order to remove apparent 
difficulties in the sacred text? Can any one point out the text of 
Scripture, in which God is presented in a physical or metaphysical 
manner, so that his essence or mode of subsistence, in itself considered, 
is offered to our consideration? If not—and if God, only in his rela- 
tions to us, and the creation around us, God as developed by his attri- 
butes, and not as he is in himself, or considered in respect to his inéer- 
nal essence, be revealed to us in the Bible—why not contented with 
what the Scriptures have taught, without forcing sentiments upon the 
sacred writers which have been excogitated only by metaphysicians of 
later days ? 

Owen himself, after going through a protracted consideration of our 
text, with that good sense and humility for which he was so con- 
spicuous, adds, ‘It is not for us to inquire much into or after the 
reason of this economy and dispensation. We cannot by searching 
find out God, we cannot find out the Almighty unto perfection.” He 
means, ““ We cannot find out the economy of God’s creating the worlds 
by his Son, and the doctrine of subordination which is implicated in 
this.” Happy would it have been for the interest of humble and 
candid inquirers, had this sentiment produced its proper influence over 
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all the writings of Owen himself, and of many other eminent and excel- 
lent men ! 

Will not most sober and intelligent inquirers, of the present day, 
agree in saying, that the nature and modus of the distinction in the 
Godhead is not an object of revelation, and that it is BEYOND the 
boundaries of human knowledge? Let those, now, who write or teach 
respecting this momentous and awful subject, act consistently with such 
an avowal, and very much of the perplexity, which is still occasioned by 
incautious assertions in regard to it, will be saved. 

The ground which Owen and so many others have taken, to explain 
the phrase in Heb. i. 2, is not satisfactory, because it is built on the 
assumption, that we know that which is beyond the boundaries of human 
knowledge, and which, after much exagination, I am compelled to 
believe is not revealed in the Scriptures. 

The difficulty of our text, then, still remains. It would be presump- 
tion in me to promise a solution of it that will be satisfactory. But 
as the subject is so deeply interesting to all sincere and humble 
inquirers after the simple meaning of the sacred writers, I will venture 
to suggest a few consideratiens for reflection. 

Words are the signs of ideas. Words are human, i. 6. they belong 
to men; they are employed by them; and employed to designate, of 
course, the ideas which men have in their own minds. All these jdeas 
are derived from sensation, reflection, or consciousness. The percep- 
tible objects without us, and the mental phenomena within us, are all 
the objects from which we can derive ideas through the medium of 
observation. Reflection, or reasoning upon the knowledge derived from 
these, may lead us to many new ideas; all of which, however, have 
their basis in the perceptions of objects external or internal. 

As words are merely arbitrary signs of ideas, so, when employed in 
their original sense, they can never signify more than the things for 
which they stand. But words may be employed figuratively. When 
we come, by reasoning or reflection, to the knowledge and belief that 
there exists a Being who created the world; who is himself uncreated. 
eternal, and immutable; who is not the object of perception by any 
of our senses; and for the description of whom, none of the words of 
our language were originally formed; we are then obliged to apply 
to the description of this Being, words already in existence. But these 
_ words, it is plain, must in such a case be used nearly always in a sense 
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more or less qualified, and differing from their original and literal sense. 
Even in expressing our ideas of the moral attributes of the’ Supreme 
Being, where there is a particular resemblance between him and man 
formed in his image, we do not apply to the Divinity the most common 
words, in exactly the same sense as we do to men. When we say, 
he ἐς wise, we do not mean that he acquired his wisdom, or possesses it, 
or exercises it, just in the manner that men do. We mean that there 
is, in his wisdom, something analogous to wisdom in men; something 
which selects the best ends, and chooses the best means of accomplish- 
ing them. But we do not mean to imply that the acts of selecting and 
choosing in the Divinity are, in all respects, analogous to our own. 

We say, God ἐς omnipresent. But we do not mean that he is present 
every where, in the same manner as human beings are present at any 
particular place. We do not mean that actual physical presence of 
body, or of substance, is necessary to his being present; in other words, 
we do not mean, that he is physically diffused through the universe. 
We mean, that at the same instant, he can act, and does act, any where, 
or every where. Here is some analogy between him and us. We must 
be physically present in order to act; and we say, therefore, that where 
he acts, he is present. This is true in some sense; but as to manner, 
how exceedingly different is his being present from our own! 

We say, God is mighty. But when we speak of mighé in him, we do 
not associate with it the idea of firm sinew, of vigorous muscle, of robust 
body, of mature age, of perfect health; all of which enter into our 
apprehensions of consummate strength in man. We content ourselves 
with one simple point of analogy. God has power to do whatever he 
desires to do; or, he is almighty. In this respect his might or strength 
is like that in men; it is power to accomplish the objects which strength 
or might is adapted to accomplish. But the might of the Deity infinitely 
excels that of men in degree. Here is one point of dissimilarity. It 
depends, too, on very different causes for its exercise. Here is another. 
But still, we speak of power in God, as frequently as we do of power in 
men. The imperfection of language obliges us to make use of words in 
this way. But who that has any reflection will say, that the words which 
we apply to God are used entirely in the same sense, which belongs tc 
them when they are applied to men? 

In the same manner we might proceed in the consideration of 
every one of the Divine attributes, whether natural or moral. In regard 
to them all, we should find that there is only some one point of 
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analogy on which our assertion rests, when we apply human language to 
the description of God; and that the manner in which he possesses or 
exercises any of his attributes, physically considered, is utterly beyond 
the boundaries of human knowledge; and, indeed, that it was never meant 
to be an object of assertion, by any intelligent man who makes assertions 
in regard to the Supreme Being. 

If all this is well understood, we are now prepared to advance a step 
farther, and see our way clear. Nothing can be more evident, (I might 
say, self-evident,) than that the eternal, uncreated, uncaused, inde- 
pendent, infinite, and self-existent God, must, as to his mode of essence 
and existence, be unlike to temporary, created, caused, dependent, finite 
beings, with a derived existence. The very fact that God is as he has 
been just described, and man as he has been represented, necessarily 
forces this conviction upon us. Nothing can be plainer, then, than that 
all human language, formed at first merely to express human conceptions 
of finite and created objects, must in itself be altogether incompetent 
fully to describe the Divinity. Nor could any language formed by 
created beings be adequate to this purpose; for the plain reason, that 
no finite being could ever have a full conception of the infinite and 
uncreated Being. 

All our language, then, when used to describe God, must be con- 
sidered rather as analogical only, than as capable of being simply 
applied to him in its usual sense. Any description made by it, is only 
an approximation towards a full description of what is divine. This has 
been shown above. And could this be remembered and rightly applied, 
in all our discussions respecting the nature of the Supreme Being, it 
would save much of the difficulty and darkness which now embarrass 
this great subject. 

No assertion, indeed, can be made respecting God, which, if its lan- 
guage be understood and applied altogether in the same sense in which 
it is understood and applied when made of man, will not lead to contra- 
diction or absurdity. This is evident from such plain cases as those 
already presented; viz. God is wise; God is omnipresent; God is 
mighty. If there is still any doubt here, take another case. God has 
knowledge. This is certainly true. But with us, knowledge caa be 
possessed only through the medium of corporeal organs of sensation ; 
it is acquired successively; in time; within a limited space; by the aid 
of memory, of comparison, of reasoning, of imagination; and when 
needed for use, it is summoned by recollection. When we say, ‘“‘ A man 
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has knowledge,” we imply all these things by the use of these words. 
But if we say, “ God has knowledge,” do we mean to assert that he nas 
corporeal organs of sense; that he gradually acquires ideas; that, 
limited by time and space, he does this; that he makes the effort of 
charging the memory with it; the effort of comparing, of reasoning 
of imagination, of recollection, in any manner like ours? Whoever says 
this is an anthropomorphite indeed; such an one, too, as is not to be 
often met with (I would fondly hope) in these days of better illumination 
respecting the exalted and spiritual nature of the Divinity. 

From these obvious considerations, we may now proceed to examine 
the language of the sacred writers, in regard to the difficult point which 
suggested the subject of this Excursus. Two things seem to be equally 
the object of assertion in the holy Scriptures. The first, that there is 
but one God; the second, that the Logos, or higher nature which dwelt 
in Christ, is truly divine, or is truly God. Of the first, it would be 
superfluous to produce proofs here. The Old Testament is full of them ; 
and the New as distinctly recognizes the same doctrine; see John 
xvii. 3. 1 Cor. viii. 4. 6. 1 John v. 20. Luke xviii. 19. Matt. xix. 17. 
A formal proof of the second point would be out of place in an exegesis 
designed only for the explanation of a particular phrase. It must 
suffice merely to advert to Jobn i. 1. Rom. ix. 5, Tit. ii. 13. 1 John v. 20: 
the two former instances of which are so express, that no critical inge- 
nuity can avoid the application of the term God to Christ; the third, 
when examined by the principles of grammar and of the usus loquendi 
of the New Testament, is scarcely less certain; and the fourth has never 
yet been satisfactorily explained away. 

But how can the Logos be truly God, and yet be with God, and be 
the agent BY WHICH God made the worlds? Here lies, it must be con- 
fessed, the very essence of all the difficulty which embarrasses so many 
minds; and on this point we must now venture to dwell with some 
particularity. ) 

In the first place, our minds are embarrassed with the difficulty which 
such a statement respecting the Logos makes, in regard to the Divine 
unity. Let us see if the source of this embarrassment cannot be 
distinctly pointed out. 

Trinitarians have been accustomed, for many centuries, to characterize 
the distinction in the Godhead by the word person. Whether this word 
was well ὁ" ill chosen, it is not my present object to inquire. Thus 
much is certain: many, perhaps even the greater part of men in Chris- 
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tian lands, have incautiously attached to this word, when used in respect 
to the Godhead, a sense nearly (if not quite) the same, as they attach to 
it in common usage. Not a few theologians and critics have, indeed, 
protested against such an application of the word ; and some of those, 
who have been most eminent for their stedfast adherence to the belief 
that the Saviour possesses a nature truly Divine, have raised their voice 
high against such an application of it; but, unfortunately for the cause 
of truth, this voice has been listened to only by some of those who were 
friendly to a belief in the doctrine of the Trinity. Others, with different 
views, have commonly thought proper to pay no attention to such a 
protest, but to take advantage, in their efforts to oppose the doctrine of 
the Trinity, of the arguments which might be put into their possession, 
by taking the word person in its usua} acceptation. 

If now we speak of the Logos as a person ; and of God the Father as 
a person; and attach to the word person the sense that is usual in 
common parlance; then it is certain, indeed, that the difficulty which 
lies in the way of supposing the Logos to be truly God, and yet consist- 
ently maintaining the Divine unity, 1s altogether insurmountable. 
‘‘ Person is an intelligent substance,” (if I may use the language of 
philosophy for the sake of definition.) ‘‘ Substance,” as defined by 
Baumgarten, a divine of the old school, of high orthodoxy, and of great 
metaphysical acuteness, ‘‘ is that which can exist by itself, or unas- 
sociated with another thing ;” Substantia est id, quod potest existere 
ita, ut ponatur extra alterum, Metap’ys. 191. 36. 231—233. As 
defined by another logician and philosopher, famous for nice distinctions 
of definition, ‘« Substance is that which exists, or may be supposed to 
exist, although it is connected with nothing else;’’ Substantia est id 
quod est, aut esse posse putatur, etiamsi nulli alii sit junctum, Ulrich’s 
inst. Log. et Metaphys. § 316. To apply the word person, then, in the 
sense which such definitions necessarily afford, to the distinctions in the 
Godhead, inevitably leads to Tritheism, and, of course, to a virtual 
rejection of the Divine unity. We may say, in words, that we believe 
God is one, although we assert that there are three persons in the God- 
head, as just defined; but nothing is plainer, than that in such a case 
we believe merely in a specific unity, not in a numerical one. Specific 
unity, however, might admit three thousand or three million divine 
beings, and yet consistently maintain that there is but one God ; that is, 
it might do so, provided we allow the advocates of it that there is a 
γένος Θεῖον, genus divtnum, or genus of divinities, Human nature, for 
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example, is one; there 1s but one nature of man; yet the individuals of 
this genus are without number. That such is not the unity which the 
Scriptures assert of the Godhead, I need not stop to prove. 

He who consistently holds the numerical unity of the Godhead, must, 
beyond all doubt, protest against the application of the word person to 
designate the distinctions of the Divine nature, if that word is to be 
taken in its logical or metaphysical sense. For, however one may hold 
to words and forms of expression, it is plain, that while he makes such 
an application of the word person to the Godhead, he in fact admits 
Tritheism, although he may be far from any design or any consciousness 
of doing so. 

The views which have now been presented, may serve to explain the 
reason why many find it so difficult, or (as they think it) impossible, to 
admit the true divinity of the Logos. ‘ How can he,” say they, ‘ be 
the second person in the Godhead, and yet be one with the first? How 
can he be w7th God, and yet be God himself?” 

And truly, it must be confessed, that this cannot be, provided the 
words in question are to be construed altogether more humano, i. e. in 
their logécal, common, usual acceptation. But is it analdgous, is it 
proper, to construe them thus? Does it develop a spirit of candid and 
fair inquiry, to insist that these terms shall be construed altogether 
according to their common acceptation, when there is not, as we have 
seen above, a single term significant of a Divine attribute, which we ever 
construe in such a manner ? 

If this be correct, (and I may venture to say it cannot be reasonably 
disputed,) then I see no very urgent reason why the use of the word 
person, in order to designate a distinction in the Godhead, should be 
rejected. It is true, it is not a word which is applied by the Scriptures 
to the Godhead, (for ὑπόστασις, in Heb. i. 3, does not mean person ;) it 
is also true, that many well-meaning individuals have been misled by it 
in regard to their conceptions respecting the Deity, and that those who 
reject the doctrine of the Trinity have made great use of this word in 
order to render the sentiments of Trinitarians obnoxious; so that one 
might almost wish the word had never been introduced into ecclesiastical 
usage. But when the matter is examined to the bottom, it will be found 
that objections of a similar nature might be urged against the application 
of any anthropopathic expressions to God. The simple and the untaught 
May be easily misled by them, and often are so. Hew many, for 

example, believe that God is really angry, repents, &c., more humano, 
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because such expressions are found in the Scriptures? Shall all such 
expressions be laid aside, because they are misunderstood or perverted ? 
And if so, where shall we stop? for we have seen, that all language 
which is used in order to describe God, must be taken, of course and by 
necessity, in a qualified sense. The abuse of a thing ie no valid argu- 
ment against the use of it. Those, then, who belteve in the existence of 
a real distinction in the Godhead, in case they are careful to protest 
against the literal application of the word person to designate this, may 
still continue to employ the word, if they think best ; for it is exceedingly 
difficult (as all will confess who have thoroughly studied this subject) to 
exchange it for a better one, or for one that will so well correspond with 
the representations of the Bible in regard to such a distinction. Cer- 
tainly no term can be substituted for it, which will not, in like manner, 
be obnoxious to more or less objections. 

If those who reject all distinction in the Godhead will persevere still in 
maintaining, that to say there are three persons in the Godhead neces- 
sarily involves the doctrine of Tritheism ; and if they will thus continue, 
at all events, to explain the word person according to its literal and 
common meaning, and to charge upon those who believe in the doctrine 
of the Trinity the absurd consequences derivable from this; then they 
may, indeed, display their strength of attachment to their own views, 
and perhaps their skill in logomachy; but where is that candour and 
fairness toward those who differ from them, which becomes all who are 
seeking in earnest to know the simple doctrines of the Scriptares ? 

Suppose now, when one says, God possesses knowledge, he should be 
asked in the tone of reproof, ‘‘ What! Do you mean to assert that God 
has physzcal organs of perception; that he studies; that he charges his 
memory with ideas; that he compares; that he deduces conclusions ; 
that he summons them up by the effort of recollection when he needs 
them? Men do all this, who have knowledge ; but can all this be pre- 
dicated of God?” Would any considerate man think these questions 
very reasonable ones ; or feel himself compelled by them to abandon his 
assertion, ‘‘ that God has knowledge ?” 

Apply, now, the principle concerned in this case, to the idiom in 
question. The apostle John says, that the Logos was with God; was 
with him in the beginning ; and repeats this asseveration, John i. 1, 2. 
Christ says of himself, that he was with the Father, and partook of his 
glory, before the world had an existence, John xvii. 5. In another 
place, John asserts, that the Son was with the Father, 1 Johni, 2; and the 
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Saviour speaks of the Father, as loving him before the foundation of the 
world, John xvii. 24. He declares, that he came out from the Father, 
when he came into the world, John xvi. 28. In accordance with this 
idiom, Paul says, that God created all things by Jesus Christ, Eph. iii.9; 
and that he made the worlds by his Son, Heb. i. 2. Now, if such texts 
are to be considered as altogether ensulated, and the principles of 
analogy in other cases are not to be applied to the language which they 
exhibit, then the conclusion, that Christ, or the Logos, is a being wholly 
distinct from God the Father, is clear and inevitable. But are these texts 
to be construed in an absolute, isolated sense, and without any reference 
at all to others, which relate to the same connexion between Father and 
Son? Certainly not, if we follow the analogy of exegesis in all other 
cases. When John says, that the Logos was with God, he tells us, at 
the very same time, as if to guard us against erroneously concluding that 
he ig a distinct, and separate, and different substance, that he was God. 
When the Saviour spake of the glory which he had with the Father 
before the world was, he had just been addressing the Father as the only 
true God, John xvii. 5. 3: so that no one could rationally suppose him 
to assert the existence of more than one true God: If Paul tells us that 
God created all things by Jesus Christ, and that he made the worlds by 
his Son, he also tells us, that Christ is God over all, and blessed for 
ever, Rom. ix. 5; and that he is the eternal and immutable Creator of 
the heavens and the earth, Heb. i. 10—12. Christ tells us, that he who 
hath seen him hath seen the Father, John xiv. 9; that he is in the 
Father, and the Father in him, ver. 10; and that all which the Father 
hath is his, ch. xvi. 15. Now, whatever diversity between the Father 
and Son the first class of texts above quoted may seem to imply, it is 
plain that it is not of such a nature as to destroy the unity of the God- 
head. Whatever the distinction in the Godhead may be, it is not that 
which makes plurality; it is not that which makes personality, in a 
logical, or merely human sense. But can we say what it is? Plainly 
not. A positive description is nowhere given in Scripture; and surely 
it would ill become us to pretend that we understand, without revelation, . 
the uncreated substance, and modus existendi of the Godhead. All 
that we can understand by such expressions as the Logos being with 
God, becoming flesh and dwelling among us, and God's making the 
worlds by him, is, that there is a distinction in the Godhead, of some 
kind, which amounts to more than merely the different modes or ways 
in which the Divinity discloses himself to us. It is' something which is 
2N 
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not merely nomenal or logical ; which is not to be predicated merely of 
the external relations of the Godhead. It is something which renders it 
possible to affirm, in some sense or other, analogous to the usual mean- 
ing of the words, that the Son was with God, that God created the 
world by him, that he became incarnate, §c.; all which cannot be 
predicated, in the same sense, of the Father. Yet all this must be 
true, in such a modified sense as does not infringe on the real unity 
of God. 

Who, now, will undertake to decide what metaphysical distinctions or 
relations there may be, in the uncreated substance of the eternal God ; 
and what are consistent, and what not consistent, with his unity? None, 
we may believe, but those who are either presumptuous, or destitute of 
cool and sober reflection. But although the nature of the distinction 
in the Godhead be truly beyond the boundaries of human knowledge, 
(as plainly it is,) yet the fact, that there ἐξ 4 distinction of some kind or 
other, may be revealed. Indeed, that it is revealed, seems to be a neces- 
sary consequence of allowing the two classes of texts above quoted to be 
true, and to modify each other. On the one hand, distinction is not to 
be so held or asserted, as to infringe upon unify ; and on the other, 
unity is not to be so held or asserted as to preclude the possibility of any 
distinction. Who has found out the Almighty unto perfection? Are 
not all analogies from created, finite, temporal objects, utterly incom- 
petent to convey adequate ideas of the infinite and uncreated God? 
Must they not from their very nature be so? Yet men will insist on 
applying all the analogy, which language imports, to God, in the same 
way as to themselves. We always conceive, for example, of different 
beings having a finite nature, as separated by space, as existing in time, 
and as having their own peculiar properties. When, therefore, we read 
of the Logos being with God, we very easily associate with this expression 
the analogy of one human being in company with another, or of some 
created thing associated with another that is a-separate one. Then we 
are ready to ask, How can the Logos be God? One cannot, indeed, 
show that he is so, if we will insist that all language is to be applied to 
him, simply according to the common application of it to human objects. 
But is such an application to be made? Can it be? John says, he is 
God; and Paul says, he is God over all. Then human language, of 
course, can only approximate to a description of him; the literal and 
full application of it, in designating his relations to the Godhead, 1s out 
of all question. Only very inadequate views of this subjeet, or the 
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spirit of party, or that of disputation, can maintain the propriety of such 
an application. | Oo 

We may come then to the conclusion, that when the apostle Paul 
asserts that God made the worlds by his Son, there is nothing in reality 
more difficult in this expression, than there is in those expressions which 
are found in the Gospel and first Epistle of John. Whatever may be the 
economy of the Godhead to which Paul refers, it is not one which 
denies, or virtually takes away, either the unity of the same, or the 
supreme creatorship (so to speak) of the Son; for this he most fully 
asserts in Heb. i. 10—12. 

We have seen, by the passages above cited, that the apostles, John 
and Paul, accord in their views both with respect to the distinction and 
the untty of the Godhead, and to the divinity of the Saviour. As they 
held these truths in such a manner that they harmonized with each 
other, 80 ought we to do; and consequently we should not give such an 
explanation to the one, as to destroy the other. In a particular manner, 
we ought to be guarded against making any assertions or definitions 
which are built on the assumption, that we know in what the distinctions 
of the Godhead consist. Some of the efforts of the school-divines, on 
this awful subject, are not only contradictory to each other, but their 
views are inconsistent with the true nature of a Divine and self-existent 
Creator, aswell as repulsive to the feelings of a cautious, impartial 
inquirer, who seeks after ideas of things, and not after mere words. 

The suggestions now made, respecting the necessity of feeling that all 
our language when applied to describe the Deity must be restricted to a 
modified sense, are strengthened, by an examination of the descriptions 
in general of God, as given in the Bible by the sacred writers. They 
represent him, for example, as angry; as repenting ; as being grieved at 
ἴδε heart ; as laughing at the efforts of the wicked; as mocking at their 
calamities ; as rejoicing ; as weeping ; as avenging himself; as possessing 
eyes, hands, feet, and all the parts of the human body; as descending 
and conversing with men ; as appearing to Abraham, Moses, and many 
others; as ascending; as riding in the whirlwind and the storm; as 
walking onthe sea; as shooting with a bow and arrows; as whetting his 
glittering sword, and bathing it in blood; as clothed with the habili- 
ments of a warrior, or in those of royal magnificence; in a word, as 
possessed of all the sympathies, and exhibiting all the phenomena, of a 
man. The most unpractised reader of the Bible knows this is true, and 
. that, more or less of it, is to be found on nearly every page of it. Yet 
2N2 
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who, that has any rational views of the true spiritual nature of God, 
ever supposes that any part of all this language is to be applied merely 
in its primary and literal sense to God? Yet, in every case of this 
nature, there is some real meaning in the language employed by the 
sacred writers. There is some point of analogy, between the literal 
meaning of the language as applied to men, and the qualified meaning 
of it as applied to God. When God is said to repent, the meaning is, 
that he acts in a manner analogous to that m which men act when they 
repent, i.e. he changes the course which he was pursumg. When God 
is said to whet the glittering sword, to bend his bow, and to take hold 
on vengeance, then he does that which is like what men do to their 
enemies, i.e. he punishes, he inflicts distress, he makes retribution for 
crimes, In all these and such like cases, the manner in which the 
Divine Being acts is not intended to be described ; but the fact that he 
does act, is what is asserted by the use of such language as has just 
been mentioned. 

No one can justly say, then, that there is no real meaning in such 
language when applied to God, unless it is taken in its primary and 
literal sense. Such an affirmation would betray profound ignorance of 
the nature of language, as used in a qualified sense, and also of the true 
character of God. For if all such language respecting him is indeed 
to be literally construed, then have the Scriptures cast no additional 
light on the spiritual nature of God, and he is still to be regarded, as 
the heathen represented him, viz. as one altogether like ourselves. 

If it should be thought, that the class of expressions which are men- 
tioned in the two preceding paragraphs, are essentially different from 
those before considered, viz. such as God knows, God is mighty, &c.; 
an examination of the whole matter will convince any one of his mistake. 
It is true, that the former class of expressions are more obviously figu- 
rative. We at once perceive, that, as God is not flesh and blood, they 
cannot be literally applied to him ; i. 6, we abstract from these expres- 
sions whatever pertains to modus, whatever is borrowed from our earthly 
material structure.. But is it not equally true, that whatever pertains to 
modus is, in the other case, to be in the same manner abstracted? For 
example, when God is said fo know, does it any more imply the human 
modus of knowing, than it implies the human modus of acting, when 
he is said to lift up his arm in order to smite an offender? Most clearly 
not. The truth is, that, when gifted to the bottom, it will be found. there 
is no essential difference as to the qualified nature of the language in 
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both cases. In both, you abstract the modus, before you apply it to 
God. In the one case, indeed, the metaphor is taken from our corporeal 
parts ; in the other, from our mental powers; but this makes no differ- 
ence in respect to the thing itself, except that in the former case the 
language is more obviously and strikingly to be qualified, than in the 
latter. 

If, then, such expressions as those which have been considered, and 
all others which designate the natural or moral attributes of God, are, 
and must be, understood in a modified sense ; then why is not the asser- 
tion that the Logos was with God to be understood in a similar way ? 
The manner in which one created substance, as contemplated by us, is 
with another can surely afford no perfect analogy to explain the man- 
ner, in which the self-existent, the uncreated Logos is with God. And 
yet the most specious of all the objections to the true divinity of the 
Logos, are grounded on the full and diteraZ application to him of suc 
language. | 

One word, with respect to the ungty itself of the Godhead. Is not 
this term, as well as all the others applied to the Divinity, to be taken 
in a modified sense? If any one will, for a moment, put aside the veil 
of words, and come to the simple contemplation of things, he will pro- 
bably find himself much less able to tell what unity in the Godhead is, 
than he suspected. In the substances around us, proximity of parts 
united by some common influence, or subserviency to some common 
purpose, is essential to our idea of unity. A tree is one, because its 
several parts are intimately connected, are under an influence common 
to all, and are subservient to a common purpose, i. e. of producing fruit, 
or foliage. Other trees, indeed, of the like kind, are under the like 
influence, and subserve the like purpose; but the want of an intimate 
proximity of parts to the tree in question, is the ground why they are 
not one with it. One man, in distinction from many, consists of a cor- 
poreal frame thus intimately connected, and animated by an intelligent 
spirit. Every thing that has material parts is numerically one, only by 
an intimate conjunction of those parts. 

But when we apply the term unity to spirit, and ask, What is that in 
which the unity of spirit consists? it will be found more easy to ask, 
than to answer the question. A spirit we do not suppose to have parts ; 
certainly not, in such a sense as matter has, i. 6. it is not divisible. 
God has no parts; he is 8 spirit. Proximity of parts, then, does not 
constitute his unity. Nor have we, nor can we have, any proof that 
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homogeneousness, or simplicity of essence or substance, constitutes his 
‘unity. For, in the first place, we have no distinct idea of what the 
essence or substance (if I may be allowed the expression) of the Godhead 
consists; and, of course, we cannot predicate physical homogencousness 
or simplicity of that, respecting which we have no distinet idea. In the 
second place, as the most insignificant portion of matter has never yet, 
so far as we know, received an ultimate analysis from the highest efforts 
of chemical philosophy, so that any one can venture to affirm what its 
simple substance is, and confidently declare that it is homogeneous, and 
one only, in regard to its component elements; will avy one venture to 
say, that he has analyzed the Divine substance, (I speak it with rever- 
ence,) so as to be able, with certainty, to predicate physical homogeneous 
simplicity and unity, of the elements which compose it? How is it 
possible for us to make affirmations about the nature of that substance, 
of which, by our own confession, we are altogether ignorant? A man 
who at the present day should do thus, in any other science than that 
of theology, would be regarded as a mere visionary, or as a bigoted 
enthusiast for the party to which he belonged. 

The qualities, then, of the substance or essence of the Godhead, or 
(to speak in other terms) the physical or metaphysical nature of the 
Deity, is that of which we are profoundly ignorant. We know there is 
one Omnipotence, one Omniscience, one Creator and Governor of the 
universe; but do we know the internal relations and modifications of his 
substance? Confessedly not. How, then, can we with propriety reject 
the testimony of revelation, that the Logos is God, because of objections 
which our philosophy deduced from a priori reasoning may raise, in 
respect to the unity of the Divine substance; all of which objections, 
too, are deduced from analogies that are taken merely from material 
and corporeal things? Truly, if the nature of these objections be 
examined, and the whole matter sifted to the bottom, by putting mere 
words aside for a while, and looking at things, it will be found, that we 
have less reason to confide in such objections, than some are ready to 
imagine. 

The Christian, who holds that the Logos is truly divine, (and of 
course that he is self-existent, eternal, and independent,) holds to 
what Paul and John seem very plainly to assert; and he, who admits 
that there is a distinction in the Godhead, (the nature of which is not 
developed, but which is implied in such expressions as those in 
Heb. i. 2. John i. 1, 2,) stands on scriptural ground, and on that too 
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which is proof against all assault. For how can it be proved, that 
there is not a distinction in the Godhead, the nature of which we 
confessedly do not understand? If it be asked, How can it be proved 
there is one? The answer is, by a revelation. If such a revelation 
has been made, (and the texts cited above, not to mention others, seem 
plainly to imply it,) then we are either bound to receive it, or to reject 
the authority of the sacred writers. Consistency must oblige us directly 
and fully to do the one or the other. 

As for all the illustrations attempted by divines, ancient atid modern, 
of the physical nature of the distinctions in the Godhead, drawn from 
finite, material, created objects, the bare mention of them is enough to 
show, that they must be imminently exposed to error. Who can draw 
any perfect analogies between created and uncreated beings, in regard 
to their physical nature and properties? And all the terms, and 
names, and dogmas, which have resulted merely from such comparisons, 
may be rejected in a mass—salvd fide, et salud ecclesid: and they 
ought to be rejected, if we would not expose the awful mystery of the 
doctrine in question to doubts, if not to rejection, by men who are 
not influenced in their opinions by tradition, nor by the authority of the 
schools. When the simple biblical view of this subject is embraced, 
and the simple position of the sacred writers maintained, without 
adding to it any explanations or definitions merely of our own invention 
then may more unity of opinion on this subject be expected among 
professed Christians; and then will truth be less exposed to assault, 
from those who reject it. 

We come, then, at the close of this protracted discussion, to the 
conclusion—that language, like that in Heb. i. 2, is subject to such 
modifications as other parts of the Scriptures and the nature of the 
case demand. In other words, we can rationally apply it to.God and 
to Christ, only in a qualified sense, just as all other language must 
be applied to them, most obviously, in a qualified sense. Whatever 
depends on modus, must be abstracted. Facts are aimed at by the 
sacred writers, not the modus of them. 

The expression in our text, therefore, according to every just law of 
exegesis, must be 80 taken, as to accord with other assertions of the 
apostle and other inspired writers. But these do not permit us to 
attribute the act of creating to any but (God himself, i. e. the supreme 
God. To this act the ultimate appeal is made by the sacred authors, 
in order to distinguish the supreme God from all that is called God 
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in heaven or on earth: see Rom. i. 20. Ps. xix. 1. Acts xiv. 15. Isa. 
xl. 25, 26; ch. xli.5—8; xiii. 15; xliv. 23; xlv. 18; xlvi. 9; 
xiviii. 12, 13, ἄς. Now, is it possible for the human mind to appeal to 
any decisive evidence of supreme Divinity, unless the act of creation 
be such? The Deity can be known at all, only by the development 
of his attributes; and no development ever made, or (so far as we 
can see) none which can be made, is so highly and decisively charac- 
teristic of “eternal power and godhead,” as the act of creation. So 
thought Paul, Rom. i. 20; and so, until the whole structure of my 
mind is changed, must I think. 

The being then who created the world, is God to me; and from the 
nature of my moral and mental constitution, he must be so. This is 
a point that admits of no explaining away. If, therefore, Christ cre- 
ated the world, he must be, what John asserts him to be, GOD; and 
what Paul asserts him to be, GOD OVER ALL. But in what sense 
God can be said to have created the world by Christ, i. e. what is the 
exact meaning of a phrase, which refers to an internal distinction, (as 
it would seem,) in the Divine nature, is beyond the reach of our con- 
ception, as to modus. Enough, that it has matter of fact for its ground, 
viz. that the Logos was truly Creator. Enough that creatorship is so 
spoken of in the Bible, that we are not at liberty to predicate it of any 
dependent being. This point fixed, (and if it be not, we have no 
decisive evidence on which we can rely, that Jehovah is God,) the 
sense of Heb. i. 2, and of other like passages, is to be understood in 
a qualified way, s0 as not to gainsay what is plain and certain. This 
is as much as can be said with safety; for the subject, to which such 
passages refer, is plainly one that, in most respects, is beyond the bound- 
aries of human knowledge. 

That the subject is not without difficulties, even in its scriptural 
position, is what every candid and unprejudiced man will be very ready 
to confess. But it is a noble remark of Garve, (on Cicero de Offic. 
Lib. 1. p. 70,) “The better part of men do not, because they may 
discover a few difficulties which they cannot solve, regard the whole 
system of acknowledged truth as uncertain. They can be aware that 
there is some darkness mingled with light in their knowledge, without 
being terrified by the one, or blinded by the other.” 

The effort to explain every thing, to define every thing, has led to 
the unbappy consequence of introducing scholastic phraseology and 
definitions, in respect to every thing about the doctrine of the Trinity. 
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This not only bewilders many, but makes others believe that they have 
a knowledge of things because they can use abundance of technical 
words ; while the opposition of another class, who can detect the 
inconsistency and emptiness of these terms, is excited against the whole 
doctrine. The day, however, is coming, if not already arrived, when 
mere names will be regarded by the church as of little worth, provided 
they do not convey intelligible ideas. For the good of the church, 
also, it may be hoped, that the time is very near, when men will learn 
to stop, in making their inquiries, ΨΊΤΗΙΝ the boundaries of human 
knowledge, and neither to assert nor deny that, about which they now 
nothing, and can know nothing. Well was it said by a very sensible 
writer, ‘‘ He who will not undertake to explain what is incomprehen- 
sible, but will seek to know where the boundaries of this begin, and 
simply acknowledge them when and where he finds them ;—he does 
most to promote the genuine knowledge of truth by man.”* 


EXCURSUS II. 


HEB. i. 3.---- Δι᾽ οὗ καὶ rove αἰῶνας ἐποίησε. 


It has been argued, that the expression, God made the worlds by his 
Son, necessarily contains an implication of eternal sonship, or eternal 
generation ; in other words, that Christ is the Son of God in his divine 
nature, and not simply considered as mediator. ‘‘ How,” it is asked, 
‘‘ could God make the worlds by his Son, if he had no son until four 
thousand years after the world was created?” The answer, however, is 
easy. How could “ God create all things by Jesus Christ?” And yet 
the apostle asserts that he did, in Eph. iii. 9. Is not Jesus Christ the 
appropriate name of the trcarrate Logos? Of the Saviour as possess- 
ing our nature? How then could the world have been created by him ? 
The answer is, that in both cases, and in all similar cases, the words 
which describe the person are used as proper names, and thus designate 
the whole person, in whatever relation he is considered. The Logos, 
who created the world, was united with the human nature of Jesus— 
with the human nature of the Son of God, i.e. the Messiah. And as 
che names Jesus Christ and Son of God, are evidently terms used to 


* Jacobi, Gotting. Recens. St. 197, anno 1764. 
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describe the complex person of the Saviour; so it is altogether accord- 
ant with the usages of language to say, that ““ God created the world 
by Jesus Christ,” or, ‘‘ by his Son ;” meaning, m either case, the Logos 
or higher nature united to Christ, or the Son. So we say, Abraham is 
dead, meaning, that part of him which is mortal is dead; Abraham ἐς 
alive, meaning, that part which is immortal lives. We say, too, Abra- 
ham was born in Ur, of Chaldea; yet he did not receive this .name 
until ninety-nine years after his birth there, for before this last period 
he was called Abram, not Abraham, Gen. xvi. 1.5. This is analogical 
with saying, God made the worlds by his Son ; although the Logos did 
not receive the name Son (except by prophetic anticipation) until he 
appeared in the flesh. Nothing is more common than to employ. proper 
names, when once acquired, in order to designate the whole person, in 
all its different stages or modes of existence, without any reference to 
the time or manner of acquiring the proper name. At all events, if to 
say, that God made the worlds by his Son, necessarily proves that the 
Logos was then ἃ Son when he made the worlds; the same reasoning 
will of course prove, that he was then Jesus and Christ also, i.e. a 
complex person having a human nature, because it is said, God created 
all things by Jesus Christ. 

In the same manner, the expression of our Saviour, What if ye should 
see the Son of man ascend up where he was before? John vi. 62, would 
prove, if the reasoning on which we are animadverting be correct, that 
the Son oF MAN existed in heaven before he dwelt among men, i. e. 
that the Word made flesh did not assume this incarnate condition at the 
birth of Jesus, but possessed such a nature before, viz. while in the hea- 
venly world. Now, as neither fact justifies such a supposition, nor the 
usages of language demand it, so the doctrine of eternal Sonship can 
never be built upon a principle of reasoning which stands upon such 
a very insufficient basis. 


EXCURSUS III. 
HEB. 1. 3.--ος ὧν ἀπαύγασμα τῆς δόξης καὶ χαρακτὴρ τῆς ὑποστάσεως αὐτοῦ. 
Wuat can be plainer, than that the description, in Heb. i. 3, neces- 


sarily applies to the tncarnate Logos, to the Son of God as disclosing in 
our nature the Father to the world of mankind? A multitude of ana- 
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logous texts might easily be appealed to; but those quoted in the Com- 
mentary are sufficient. It is plainly the manifestation of God which the 
Son makes, that occasions the Son’s being described as ἀπαύγασμα and 
χαρακτὴρ; both of which imply, of course, what is visible and perceptible. 
But the Logos before the incarnation, while simply divine, was neither 
visible nor perceptible. Nor can we, with any propriety of language, 
speak of him in that state, in which he was simply the invisible God, as 
being only the image of God, or only the radiance of his splendour, or 
merely the likeness of his substance. Ὑπσόστατις αὑτοῦ, his substance, I 
regard as equivalent to him, himself as he really is ; for this would seem 
to be the meaning of substance, in the case before us, and not the desig- 
nation of the physical or metaphysical nature of the Divine substance, 
which neither Christ nor any of the sacred writers have represented to 
us, and of which the Logos is not an image, since he is ONE with the 
Father. 

Others understand ἀπαύγασμα in the sense of image, exact resem- 
blance, and δόξα as meaning, Divine majesty ; thus making ἀπαύγασμα 
δόξης and χαρακτὴρ τῆς ὑποστάσεως αὑτοῦ synonymous. They appeal, by 
way of supporting this, to an expression in Philo, who calls the sanctuary 
of the temple οἷον ἀπαύγασμα τῶν ἁγίων καὶ μίμημα rod ἀρχετύπον, an 
image (as they translate it) of the [heavenly] sanctuary, and a resem- 
blance of the archetype. But here ἀπαύγασμα may well be rendered 
radiance i. e. light emanated from the heavenly sanctuary, in reference to 
‘the heavenly splendour which appeared in the most holy place. Philo de 
Plantat. Noe, L. II. p. 221. edit. Francofurt. The book of Wisdom calls wis- 
dom ἀπαύγασμα φωτὸς didlov, καὶ εἰκόνα τῆς ἀγαϑότητος αὑτοῦ, the radiance 
of eternal light, and the image of [God's] goodness ; which, although 
cited by them, is still less to the purpose of defending their opinion. 

Ancient and modern commentators, who have construed these phrases 
as having respect to the divine nature and condition of the Son, have 
understood them as asserting an exact likeness between the Father and 
the Son, first in regard to attributes (δόξα,) and then in regard to sub- 
stance or essence (ὑπόστασις.) I must, however, regard the phrase in 
question, as of the same nature, in respect to meaning, with the texts to 
which they have been compared in the Commentary; and we may surely 
find, in the analogy of the scripture and in the nature of the imagery, 
‘reason to justify this view of them. But as the explanation referred to 
has been so long insisted on, and so often repeated, it deserves at least 

‘some particular attention. 
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Theodoret has best exhibited the mode of argument, which is used to 
defend the sentiment in question. ‘‘ Splendour (4watyacpa,)” says he, 
“comes from fire. It has fire as its cause, but is inseparable from the 
fire; for fire and splendour proceed from the same source. If now it is 
possible, in respect to objects of sense, that one thing should be derived 
from another, and yet co-exist with that from which it is derived, you 
cannot doubt that God, the Logos, the only begotten Son of God, is 
begotten as a Son, and yet that he co-exists with him who begat him as 
Logos, which [Logos] is ἀπαύγασμα δόξης. For the glory and the splen- 
dour have one common source. But the glory always existed; conse- 
quently the splendour. Fire and splendour are of the same nature; then 
the Son is of the same nature with the Father. Moreover, since the 
image of splendour abundantly shows the co-eternal and co-essential 
nature [of the Son with the Father,] it has afforded occasion for the blas- 
phemies of those who labour under the disease of Sabellius and Photinus. 
By another image, therefore, he [the apostle] refutes this blasphemy, 
since splendour does not exist in and of itself; for he adds, χαρακτὴρ 
τῆς ὑποστάσεως αὑτοῦ, x. τ. Δ." Theod. Comm. on Heb. i. 3. 

In a similar manner, Chrysostom and Theophylact argue, calling the 
Son φῶς ἐκ φωτὸς. So the Nicene Fathers say, “ the Son is φῶς ἐκ 
φωτὸς, καὶ Θεὸς ἐκ Θεοῦ. All these plainly borrow their phraseology 
from the expression, ἀπαύγασμα τῆς δόξης αὑτοῦ, which is referred by 
them to the Divine nature of Christ. 

But how incompetent any material objects are, to afford just ana- 
logies of the modus existendi of a Divine and uncreated nature, need 
not be again insisted on in this place. We might well ask, Is not the 
sun the cause of light? And does not the cause exist before the effect ? 
Again; Is light in all respects homoousian with the source of light, 
the luminary from which it springs? Is the radiance of the sun, the 
same thing as the sun itself? 

Chrysostom, Theopbylact, and Gregory Nyssen, moreover, assert, 
that the expreasion, χαρακτὴρ τῆς ὑποστάσεως αὑτοῦ, necessarily implies 
an entire resemblance, in all respects, of the Son to the Father, with the 
exception of separate hypostasis; and this they maintain must be so, 
because the impression made by a stamp or die is exactly like the stamp 
or die itself. But it may be asked first, Whether the writer himself of 
our epistle makes, as these commentators do, the exception of hypostasis 
from the completeness of the resemblance asserted? Next, whether an 
impression is indeed, in all respects, like the die which made it? For 
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example; is the impression solid, or of the same material with the 
stamp; or does it possess the same physical attributes; or is it coeval 
with it? Such assertions, therefore, though they may be oratorical 
enough, and please the fancy of hearers or readers, vanish away before 
the tribunal of examination, and serve only to show the incompetence of 
any earthly analogies to give a true representation of the modus ezis- 
tendi, or of the physical substance, of the Godhead. They also show 
the imprudence, nay, the danger, of employing such figures, in regard 
to a subject of so awful a nature. 
There can be no doubt in the mind of any man who carefully 
examines, that the Nicene fathers and the Greek commentators, one and 
all, held that Christ as to his Divine nature was derived from the 
Father. So the Nicene creed, Θεὸς ἐκ Θεοῦ, φῶς ἐκ φωτὸς. So Chrysos- 
tom, commenting on the phrase in Heb. i. 13, κάϑον ἐκ δεξιῶν pov, 
affirms, that ““ the apostle says this for no other reason, than that you 
may not suppose the Son to be ἄναρχον καὶ dvalreov,” i. 6. sine principte 
et sine causé; most evidently in the- very spirit, of the Nicene creed. 
Yet we may ask the question—we cannot help asking it, Is then the 
Son, who is God over all and blessed for ever—is he, in his DIVINE 
nature, derived and dependent? Has he, as very God, an αἰτία and an 
ἀρχὴ And is it possible for us, to make the idea of frue and proper 
divinity harmonize with that of derivation, and consequent dependence ? 
No; it is not. The spiritual views of the nature of God, which are now 
generally entertained by enlightened men, forbid this; in fact, they 
render it absolutely impossible. But not so in the days of the Nicene 
council, and of the Greek commentators. That they believed in the 
Divine nature of Christ, I consider as altogether certain; but that their 
views of what is necessary to constitute a rational and defensible idea of 
a nature truly Divine, were correct, is what no one, I think, who has 
read their writings and judged for himself, will now venture to maintain. 
Their views of the Divine nature were built on the metaphysical philo- 
sophy of their day; but we are not bound to admit this philosophy as 
correct; nor is it indeed possible, now, for our minds to admit it. 


EXCURSUS IV. 
Hus, i. 3.--- Ἐκάϑισεν ἐν δεξιᾷ τῆς μεγαλοούνης. 


To sit at the right hand of one on a throne, appears to have two 
meanings, both in profane and sacred usage. 
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1. It denotes honour, friendship, peculiar approbation, a reward 
bestowed on any one. Thus Solomon, when on his throne, directed 
Bathsheba his mother to sit at his right hand, 1 Kings ii. 19. Thus, in 
Ps. xlv. 9, the queen is represented as taking her place at the right 
band of the king her husband. The mother of James and John requests 
of Jesus, that her two sons may sit, one on his right hand and the 
other on his left, during his reign, (ἐν τῇ βασιλείᾳ σον, Matt. xx. 
20—23; compare Mark x. 36—40,) i. 6. that they may occupy the 
highest places of honour under him as king. In other passages, 
Christ promises his disciples that they shall have thrones, in the world 
of glory, Matt. xix. 28; nay, that they shall sit down with him on his 
throne, even as he sits down with his Father on his throne, Rev. iii. 21. 
So Christians are said to have kimgdom given to them, Rev. i.6; they 
are a kingly priesthood, 1 Pet. ii. 9; they reign with Christ, or in 
hfe, 2 Tim. ii. 12. Rom.v.17. Jamesii.5. Matt. xxv. 34. Rev. 
vy. 10. In all these and the like cases, honour, reward, an exalted state 
of happiness or glory, is represented by such expressions ; but not actual 
partictpation in the supreme government of the universe. 

2. To sit at the right hand of one enthroned, or to sit on a throne 
with one, also denotes partictpation of command, authority, or dignity. 
So the heathen often employed the phrase: e. g. Pindar represents 
Minerva as δεξιὰν κατὰ χειρὰ τοῦ πατρὸς καϑεζομένην, sitting at the 
right hand of her father [Jove]; which Horace explains by her 
occupying prozimos Jovi honores. Pind. Fragm. p. 50. ed. Schneider. 
Hor. Od. I. 12,19. So Callimachus says of Apollo, that “he will 
honour the quoir who shall sing what is pleasant to him; since he is 
able to do this, ἐπεὶ Act δεξιὸς flora, because he sits at the right hand of 
Jove.” Hymn. in Apoll. v. 28, 29. The Greeks called him, who par- 
ticipated with another in his kingly authority, σύνεδρος, πάρεδρος, σύν-- 
Spovoc; although they also applied these terms to any member of a 
council, or of a deliberative judicial assembly. In the New Testament, 
when Christ is represented as sittmg at the right hand of Divine 
Majesty, Heb. i. 3; or at the mght hand of God, Heb. x, 12; or at 
the right of the throne of God, Heb. xii. 2, participation in supreme 
dominion is most clearly meant. Compare Acts ii. 32—36. 1 Pet. iii. 
22. Rom. viii. 34. Mark xvi. 19. Phil. ii. 6—11. Eph. i. 20—23. At 
the same timé, the comparison of these passages will show- most clearly, 
that Christ’s exaltation to the right hand of God, means, his being 
seated on the mediatorial throne, as the result and reward of his suffer- 
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ings, (see particularly Phil. ii.6—11, and compare Heb. xii..2;) and 
that the phrase in question never means, the original dominion which 
Christ as Logos or God possesses. The sacred writers never speak 
respecting the Logos, considered simply in his Divine nature, as being 
seated at the right hand of God; but only of the Logos incarnate, 
or the Mediator, as being there. So im our text, it is after the expia- 
tion made by the Son of God, that he is represented as seating himself 
at the right hand of the Divine Majesty. And that this mediatorial 
dominion is not to be considered simply as the dominion of the Divine 
nature of Christ as such, is plain from the fact, that when the media- 
torial office is fulfilled, the kingdom of the mediator as such is to cease, 
1 Cor. xv. 23—28. Moreover, that the phrase, fo sit at the right 
hand of God, or of the throne of God, does not of itself mean, origi- 
nal divine dominion, is clear, from the fact, that Christ assures his 
faithful disciples they shall sit down with him on his throne, even ag 
he has sat down with his Father on his throne, Rev. ii. 21. It is 
exaltation, then, in consequence of obedience and sufferings, which is 
designated by the phrase in question. See an excellent dissertation 
De Jesu Christi ad dextram Det sedente, by the venerable Dr. 
Knapp of Halle, (νῦν ἐν ἁγίοις,) in Knappii Scripta varii Argument. 
Hal. 1824, 


EXCURSUS V. 
Hgs. 1. 6.— Eye ἔσομαι αὑτῷ εἰς πατέρα, καὶ αὑτὸς ἔσται μοι ele υἱὸν. 


A pIFFicuLTy Mill remains, in regard to the application of 2 Sam. 
vii. 14, to Christ. In the very same verse, which contains the quotation 
made by the apostle, is contained the following expression; ‘If he 
commit imiquity, I will chasten him with the rod of men, and with the 
stripes of the children of men ;” i. 6. I will inflict such punishment as 
men receive on account of transgression. Can it well be said respecting 
the Son of God, ‘If he commit iniquity ?” &c. Where can any ana- 
logy in Scripture be found, of such language applied to him? The 
answer must be, Nowhere. But bya nearer inspection of the whole 
prophecy, gnd by comparing it with other predictions of a similar nature, 
perhaps the difficulty presented may be diminished, if not removed. 
What hinders, that God should promise both temporal and spiritual 
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blessings to David, in consideration of his piety? See 2 Sam. vii. 
1—13. Why could he not promise him, that he should have successors 
on the throne, who should, like other men, fall into sin, and be 
chastened for it? And yet, that among those kings who should descend 
from him, there should be one, who was the Son of God in a peculiar 
sense, who was destined to a dignity—to a throne—of a most exalted 
nature? Such at least seems to be the exposition by the author of the 
eighty-ninth Psalm, ver. 29—37. 

Compare this now with the promises made to Abraham, Gen. xii. I—3; 
ch. xv. 1—6; xvii. I—8. These passages certainly contain assurances, 
that Abraham should have a literal, numerous offspring, and that they 
should inherit the land of Canaan; see Gen. xv. 7—18. Yet they also 
contain assurances of a seed, in whom all nations should be blessed, 
Gal. iii. 14—17; and of a seed who should be the heirs of Abraham’s 
faith, i. 6. resemble him in regard to faith or belief, Gal. ii.6—8. It 
may be difficult for us to ascertain, in some cases, where the temporal 
promise ends, and the spiritual one begins; and so vice versd ; because 
both are couched, as usual, in similar language. But this does not show 
that there is any absurdity, or any improbability, in the supposition that 
God may have promised, and that he has promised, blessings both spiri- 
tual and temporal at the same time. Did he not engage that David 
should have successors on his earthly throne ; and also that he should 
have a Son who would sit on a spiritual throne ; and have a kingdom, of 
which David’s own was but a mere type! Luke i. 32, 33. Rom. i. 3, 4 
Admitting this, our difficulty is diminished, if not removed. The ‘ ini- 
quity committed” is predicated of that part of David’s seed who might 
commit it, i. e. his successors on the national throne; while the more 
exalted condition, predicated of his successor, beloftgs to him to whom 
was given a kingdom over all. 

If you say, ‘‘ Thus interpreted, the prophecy seems to be in a great 
measure general, and difficult to be definttely interpreted ;”’ the answer 
is, So it was designed to be. The general idea only was intended to be 
communicated, of some future most distinguished progeny of David. 
Very much of our difficulty in interpreting most of the prophecies of the 
Old Testament, arises from aiming to make them more specific and deft- 
nife, than they were originally intended to be. When we shall have 
thoroughly learned, that ‘the law made nothing perfect,” we shall find 
less difficulty in the interpretation both of the Old and New Testament. 
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EXCURSUS VI. 
Hes, 1. 6.—Kai προσκυνησάτωσαν αὑτῷ πάντες ἄγγελοι Θεοῦ. 


As nearly all the commentators on our epistle have admitted, that the 
one or the other of these passages is actually quoted by the apostle, the 
difficulties to which such a supposition is exposed should be stated. 

In Deut. xxxii. 43 [Sept.], the very words are found, which appear in 
our text. But (1.) They are found only in the Septuagint version; the 
Hebrew, and all the ancient versions, omitting them. (2.) The copies of 
the Septuagint itself are not agreed respecting them. The Codex Alex. 
reads υἱοὶ Θεοῦ, instead of ἄγγελοι Θεοῦ, and one Codex at Oxford omits 
the whole clause. (3.) The subject connected with this command to the 
angels, (if we admit the clause in the Septuagint to be a part of the 
sacred text), has no relation to the Messiah. The context celebrates 
the victory over the enemies of Israel, which God will achieve. After 
saying, that “his arrows should be drunk with blood, and that his 
sword should devour flesh, with the blood of the slain and of captives, 
from the time when he begins to take vengéance on the enemy ;” the 
Septuagint (not the Hebrew) immediately inserts, εὐφράνϑητε οὐρανοὶ 
ἅμα αὑτῷ καὶ προσκυνησάτωσαν αὑτῷ πάντες ἄγγελοι Θεοῦ. This, m the 
place where it stands, must needs mean, ‘‘ Let the inhabitants of the 
heavenly world rejoice in the victory of God over the enemies of his 
people, and let them pay their adoration to him.” But the Messiah 
does not seem to be at all alluded to, any where in the context; much 
less described as being introduced into the world. I should therefore 
think it very improbable, if the apostle meant to quote Scripture, that 
he meant to quote this Scripture, on the present occasion; for we have 
no knowledge, (unless it be implied in our text), that the Jews of his 
time were wont to apply this passage to the Messiah. Still, it is a pos- 
stble case that he quoted the words of Deut. xxxii. 43, merely as fitted 
to express the idea which he intended to convey ; just as we now borrow 
scripture language, every day, to convey our own ideas, without feeling 
it to be at all necessary to prove, in every case, that the same meaning 
was originally conveyed by the words which we employ, as we attach to 
them in our discourse. Such a use, it is well known, is not unfre- 
quently made of passages from the Old Testament by the writers of the 
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New: and such an one, Storr maintains, is here made by the apostle, of 
the words of the Septuagint, in Deut. xxxu. 43. 

The probability, however, all things considered, is in favour of a 
quotation, (if it be necessary to suppose a quotation,) from Ps. xcvii. 7, 
(Sept. Ps. xcvi. 7;) where the Septuagint has προσκυνήσατε αὐτῷ πάντες 
ἄγγελοι αὑτοῦ, as a translation of the Hebrew, ΟΥ̓ΟΝ 9D VO" MLNOTT, 
worship him, all ye Elohim. Here αὑτοῦ, in the Septuagint, stands 
after ἄγγελοι, but in Heb. i. 6, it is Θεοῦ; and καὶ in our quotation, is 
wanting in the Septuagint. But any one who has compared the quota- 
tions of the New Testament from the Old, either with the Hebrew or 
Septuagint, must have seen that very few of them are verbatim. The 
variation here of the quotation from the original, is so small, and so 
entirely unconcerned with the sense of the passage, that the discrepancy 
will not be any hinderance at all to the supposition that Ps. xcvii. 7, 
may have been quoted. : Yet the subject of this psalm does not, at first 
view, seem to be the Messiah. The universal reign of Jehovah, his 
victory over his enemies, the manifestation of his glory to all nations, 
and the confusion of idolaters, are celebrated in the context. The verse 
from which our quotation is made runs thus: ““ Confounded be all they 
that serve graven images, that boast themselves of their idols, προσκυνή- 
gare αὑτῶ πάντες ἄγγελοι Θεοῦ, ΤΟΝ oD ;” i.e. * let all created things, 
which are the objects of worship, instead of receiving adoration, pay it 
to Jehovah. Jehovah alone is the proper object of religious homage.” 

Yet it is certainly a posstble case, that this very psalm celebrates the 
coming and empire of Christ, who was, as Simeon says, Luke ii. 32, 
φῶς ely ἀποκάλνψιν ἐϑνῶν, καὶ δόξαν λαοῦ cov ᾿Ισραὴλ, (compare Ps. 
xcvil. 6;) and whose coming was to destroy idolatry, and fill the hearts 
of the righteous with gladness, ver. 11,12. It must be admitted, how- 
ever, that if the ninety-seventh psalm was designed to be applied to the 
Messiah, it is one of those which are much less definite and plain in 
regard to such an application, than several others. The Jews, as Kimchi 
asserts, were wont to apply all the psalms, from Ps. xciii. to Ps. ct., to 
the Messiah. If such an explanation was current in the time of Paul, 
it would give additional force to the appeal here made. And even if 
Paul himself did not regard Ps. xcvii. as originally designed to be applied 
to the Messiah, he might still use the words of it as descriptive of a fact 
which took place at the time of the Saviour’s birth. The Jewish Chris- 
tians, whom he addressed, could not have been ignorant of what 
happened in regard to the angels, at the time of this birth. Supposing, 
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then, that the original Hebrew of the ninety-seventh psalm only means, 
“ Worship him, all ye who are worshipped, [ΟΡ 3 ; and that the 
LXX. translated this as it now appears in their version; why could not 
Paul make use of their words, to describe facts which happened in later 
times? If you say, ‘“‘ This would be only to foster an erroneous trans- 
lation of the Hebrew by the LXX., and an erroneous application of it 
by the Jews:” the answer is, The fact itself is not an error; viz. that 
the angels worshipped the Saviour. The words of Ps. xcvii. 7, thus 
applied, designate what is really true. If the Jews, to whom they were 
originally addressed, were accustomed to apply them to the Messiah, 
then the use which the apostle makes of them would be the more 
impressive; and impressive of an idea founded in reality, viz. that the 
Son of God was the object of angelic worship. 

That the apostle, however, designed any thing more, than merely to 
use a phrase well known to the readers of the Septuagint version, 
borrowed from Ps. xcvii.7, and accommodated to express his own ideas, 
need not be supposed; and cannot, indeed, well be proved. But if any 
are not content with this, (which I should myself prefer, provided we 
allow it to be an actual quotation ;) then it is, certainly, very possible 
to suppose, that the ninety-seventh psalm relates to the coming and 
kingdom of the Messiah, and that the appeal to it for a proof passage 
relative to him, is strictly proper, and not difficult to be understood. 
In either way, the difficulty which offers itself to the mind, on the first 
examination of the text, is greatly diminished, if not wholly removed, so 
far as appeal, by way of quotation, is concerned. 

For my own part, I do not regard it as necessary to suppose that the 
phrase in question is quoted at all. Surely it is not improbable, that 
the writer means only to say, ‘‘ The Father, who introduced the Son 
into the world, said, προσκυνησάτωσαν, x. r.d.” The Christian Jews, 
who cannot be supposed to be ignorant of what had happened at the 
time of the Saviour’s birth, could hardly doubt of the writer's meaning. 
Thus the difficulty of the text would be removed. But if a quotation be 
insisted on, then, with Storr, I am inclined, as before suggested, to 
regard it as simply using a Septuagint phrase, in order to convey the 
apostle’s own ideas. Yet the exposition, which is founded on the appli- 
cation of the ninety-seventh psalm to the Messiah, and which explains 
our text as the quotation of an actual prophecy, is not impossible; and, 
perhaps, not even improbable. 
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One question, however, still remains. How could the LXX., and 
Paul after them, translate OvT2N by angels? It is admitted, that the 
great body of lexicographers and critics, in modern times, reject the 
sense of the word here given. But usage, after all, pleads in favour of 
it. The Septuagint render On (God) by ἄγγελος, in Job xx. 15; and 
ὉΤΌΝ, by ἄγγελοι, in Ps. viii. 6; xcvil. (xcvi.) 7; cxxxviil.1l. Paul 
follows them, by quoting Ps. viii. 6, in Heb. ii. 7; and also by quoting 
Ps. xcvii. 7, in the verse before us; i.e. supposing that he does actually 
quote it. Is not this sufficient evidence that there was a usus loguendi 
among the Jews, which applied the word pvt occasionally, to desig- 
nate angels? It is admitted, that kings and magistrates are called 
Elohim, because of their rank or dignity. Is there any thing improbable 
in the supposition, that angels may be also called OVI, who, at 
present, are elevated above men? Heb. ii. 7. Facts, and not suppost- 
tions, are evidences of the usus loguendi of the Jewish writers. 


EXCURSUS VII. 


Hes. 1. 10, 12.—20 car’ dpyac, κύριε, τὴν γῆν ἐϑεμελίωσας, καὶ ἔργα 
τῶν χειρῶν σον εἰσὶν οἱ obpavol. Αὐτοὶ ἀπολοῦνται, σὺ 
δὲ διαμενεῖς" καὶ πάντες ὡς ἱμάτιον παλαιωθήσονται, 
καὶ ὡσεὶ περιβόλαιον ἑλίξεις αὐτοὺς, καὶ ἀλλαγήσονται" 
σὺ δὲ ὁ αὑτὸς εἶ, καὶ τὰ ἔτη σον οὐκ ἐκλείψουσι. 


In regard to the body οὗ the psalm, (Ps. cii.,) from which this whole 
quotation is taken, the majority of late critics agree in the opinion, that 
it does not primarily relate to the Messiah, but to Jehovah, absolutely 
considered. It is, no doubt, one of those psalms, the internal evidence 
of which does not so clearly and definitely determine the application of 
the whole composition, as does that of many others. Thus much, also, 
seems to be clear; there is nothing in the psalm, which forbids the 
application of it to the Messiah. Nay, there are several passages in it, 
which apply to him in a more apposite way than to any other personage. 
If we suppose the complaint (ver. 1—11) to be that of the church, 
previously to the appearance of its Redeemer, then does. the sequel well 
agree with the promised redemption. In particular, ver. 15.18 20. 22, 
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describe the propagation and prosperity of true religion among the 
heathen. But when was such a diffusion of the true knowledge and 
worship of God to take place? Under the Jewish dispensation, or under 
the Christian? Surely, under the latter only. Compare, too, ver. 20, 
with Isa. Ixi. 1, which the Saviour. applies to bimself, Luke iv. 17—21. 
Ver. 23, 24, of Ps. cii. renew the complaint of the church; and ver. 
25—28, contain the answer, viz. that the Redeemer is the Creator, and 
immutable, and that the church shall be continued, and a godly seed be 
permanent. So I am inclined to explain the whole psalm; and so, at 
any rate, the writer of our epistle seems to have understood it. Certainly 
there is nothing that forbids such an explanation, when it is once 
admitted that the Messiah was at all the subject of prediction in 
ancient times, and that some of the psalms do actually contain such 
predictions. . 

But if any one prefers construing Ps. cii. as applicable merely to 
Jehovah, absolutely considered, then there is no serious difficulty with 
respect to our quotation. The application of the same words to the 
Son of God, which were originally spoken respecting Jehovah, is equi- 
valent to saying, ‘‘ What was affirmed by the psalmist of Jehovah, may 
be as truly affirmed of the Son.” As the writer applies the words 
im this manner, it shows that he considered those whom he addressed as 
being accustomed to make such an application of them, and that they 
were willing to admit it; otherwise he could not have expected the 
argument to be acknowledged by them as a forcible one. 

Admitting, now, that the apéstle has correctly applied this passage to 
the Son, it follows that the Son possesses a nature truly divine. The 
act of creation is the highest evidence of such a nature, that is offered, 
or can be offered, to our minds ; and the sacred writers appeal to it as 
such. See Rom. i. 20. Ps. xix. 1. Acts xiv. 15. Isa. xl. 25, 26; ch. 
ΧΙ. 5—8; xlii. 15; xliv. 24; xlv. 18; xlvi. 9; xlvii. 12, 13. The 
force of the proof in question is not altered, whether you suppose the 
hundred-and-second psalm originally to relate to the Messiah, or not. 
If it originally related to him, then the application is clear and unem- 
barrassed. If it originally related to Jehovah, simply considered, then 
the apostle asserts here, that what was said of Jehovah may also be 
applied, in the same manner, to the Son. Of course, the weight of the 
argument is the same in either case, as it respects the divine nature of 
Christ. Either would show the opinion of the writer to be, that the Son 
is eternal, and the creator of the universe ; of course, that he is exalted 
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beyond all measure above the angels, and is truly divine. For, as the 
same writer says, He who made all things is God, Heb. iii. 4. 

We may observe, too, that this last argument is the climax of the 
whole, and completes the proof which the apostle adduces, to show the 
exalted dignity of the Son. He had intimated the same sentiment at 
the commencement of his epistle, ver. 2; but here he brings out mto 
full light, the nature of his views respecting this subject. Whatever, 
then, may be the economy, according to which God made ail things by 
his Son, it is not of such a nature as to exclude supreme Creatorship, 
and eternal existence, as belonging to the Son; both of which are 
asserted to belong to him by the passage before us. 


EXCURSUS VIII. 
Hgs. 11. 2.—Ei yap ὁ δὶ ἀγγέλων λαληϑεὶς λόγος. 


THERE are two methods of explaining this. (1.) the apostle here 
speaks merely in the way of accommodation to the Jewish mode of 
representing this subject. The Jews attributed the giving of the law 
to angels, as mediators or internuncit between Jehovah and them; and 
they were accustomed to make high claims, in respect to the dignity 
and superior excellency of their law, on this account. The apostle 
here adverts to their views of this subjec®, and what he says amounts 
to this, ‘If every transgression of the law, which you regard as given 
by the mediation of angels, was punished,” &c. In like manner, the 
same apostle says to the Galatians, “‘ Who hath bewitched you ?” 
without intending to teach us that he believed in the power of witch- 
craft. And so our Saviour speaks to the Jews, of ‘the unclean spirit 
that goes out of a man, and walks through dry [desert} places, seeking 
rest and finding none, but afterwards it returns with seven other 
spirits, and repossesses the same man,” Matt. xii. 43. Now, as this is 
not intended to teach us, that impure spirits actually wander about in 
deserts, &c., 80 we are not obliged to understand the apostle as mean- 
ing anything more by the expression in question, than a reference 
to the Jewish mode of speaking and thinking relative to the subject of 
angels. But, 

(2.) Another mode of explanation is, that the phrase contains a 
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concession, on the part of the writer, of what was viewed by him to 
be matter of fact. This view I feel constrained to adopt, by a com- 
parison of similar passages. In Acts vii. 53, Stephen says to the Jews, 
“Ye have received the law, εἰς διαταγὰς ἀγγέλων, by the disposition 
[order, arrangement] of angels ;” and Paul, speaking of the law, in 
Gal. iii. 19, says, that it was dtarayele δὲ ἀγγέλων, arranged, [disposed 
proposed,] by angels. 

But here a difficulty is urged. God himself proclaimed the law to 
the Israelites, Exod. xx. 1. 19. 22. Deut. v. 4. How then can the 
law be said to be λαληϑεὶς δὲ ἀγγέλων; Different ways of avoiding and 
of answering this difficulty, have been adopted. Some have denied 
that ὁ λόγος here means the law; and they interpret it as referring to 
the different messages, which in the Old Testament are said to have 
been delivered by angels. Others have made a distinction between 
what was said directly to Moses by God himself, and what was pro- 
mulgated [διαταγεὶς εἰς διαταγὰς, as they say to the people at large, 
by angels. That the law of Moses is meant, is plain from a compari- 
son of Heb. x. 28, 29, and ch. xii. 26; as well as from the nature of 
the comparison here proposed, between the old dispensation and the 
new one. And that the tenuous distinction made, in the second case, 
is unnecessary, every one who reflects well on the usus loqguendi of 
Scripture will concede. God is very often said to do that, which in- 
struments under his direction, or under the general arrangements of 
his providence, accomplish. This idiom proceeds so far, that even evil 
is ascribed to him in this way by one phrase, which another passage 
shows to have been perpetrated by an inferior agent: e. g. 2 Sam. 
xxiv. 7, it is said of Jehovah, MD*) he moved [or excited] David to 
go and number Israel; which crime was followed by tremendous punish- 
ment. Yet in Chron. xxi. ], it is said of Satan, no), he moved 
David to go and number Israel. So it is repeatedly said of Pharaoh, ° 
that he hardened his own heart, and that the Lord hardened his heart, 
in Exod. iv—x. So, according to the prophet, Jehovah smites the 
confederate Syrians and Israelites, Isa. vii.—ix.; so in other passages, 
Jehovah is represented as smiting the nations of Judah, of Assyria, 
of Babylonia, of Egypt, of Tyre, of Moab, &c. Yet, in all these cases, 
instruments were employed. Solomon builé the temple; but he did 
not hew and lay the stones with his own hands, nor carve the goodly 
architecture. Nothing can be more erroneous, then, in most cases, 
than to draw the conclusion, that because the Scripture asserts some 
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particular thing to have been done by God, therefore he did it imme- 
diately, and no instruments were employed by him. How much 
difficulty and contradiction, as well in theology as in interpretation, 
bas such a mode of reasoning produced! In iaterpreting tke principles 
of human laws, we say, Qui facit per alium, factt per se. Does not 
common sense approve of this, as applied to the language of the Scrip- 
tures? Nothing can be more evident, than that the sacred writers have 
expressed themselves in a manner which recognizes this principle. 

If then we are pressed with the literal explanation of ὁ δὲ ἀγγέλων 
λόγος, and any one insists, that this can mean no less than that angels 
uttered audible sounds, when the law was given; all this may be con- 
ceded, and stil! no contradiction be found in the representations of 
Scripture, when its usus loguendi is well understood. God did what the 
angels performed by his direction. 

Yet such a literal interpretation of this passage is hardly to be insisted 
on. Stephen, in Acts vii. 53, and Paul in Gal. iii. 19, assert only that 
the law was διαταγεὶς δὲ ἀγγέλων ; which well expresses the general sense 
to be attached to an expression of this nature, viz. “" the angels were 
ministering spirits or assisted at the giving of the law.” Such was the 
Jewish tradition, in the apostolic age. Josephus says, ‘“‘ Our best 
maxims and most excellent laws we have learned of God, di ἀγγέλων, 
Archeol. XV. 9. Philo, (Lib. de Decalogo,) states, that ““ there were 
present, at the giving of the law, visible sounds, animated and splendid, 
flames of fire, πνεύματα, trumpets, and divine men running hither and 
thither, to publish the law. Yet in another place he states, that ““ God 
only spake the law to Moses ;” which, however, as we have seen above, 
is not inconsistent with the former representation. 

In addition to all this, there is a passage in Deut. xxxiii. 2, respecting 
the legislation at Sinai, which seems to refer to the fact designed to be 
stated in our text. ‘‘ The Lord came from Sinai, and rose up from Seir 
unto them [the children of Israel;] he shined from mount Paran, he 
came with holy myriads, (wp MAI).” By the holy myriads here 
mentioned, must be meant the angels ; so that the Old and New Testa- 
ment agree, in representing the angels as present when the law was given, 
and as being ministering spirits on the occasion. 

That the Jews, and a multitude of Christians after them, have carried 
speculation to a repulsive length, on the subject of angelic ministration 
at the giving of the law, does not disprove the fact itself; much less are 
- their extravagances to be imputed to the writer of our epistle. While 
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some have maintained, that the angels made circuits round the camp of 
the Hebrews; others, that they excited the thunders, and lightnings, 
and tempest; some, that they blew the trumpets; others, that they 
caused the quaking of the earth; some, that they delivered the tables of 
the law to Moses ; others, that they uttered audibly the words of the law; 
and others still, that they were mere spectators of the awful scene; we 
may stand aloof from being thus wise above what is written, and content 
ourselves simply with what our author teaches us, and what the Scrip- 
tures confirm, viz. that angels did assist at the giving of the law, or were 
in some way employed by Jehovah, on the occasion of its being pro- 
mulgated. This is all the text can be well interpreted as meaning, and 
all that is requisite for the argument of the apostle. 


EXCURSUS IX. 


Hes. 11. 6—8.—Acepapriparo δὲ πον ric, λέγων, Τὶ ἐστιν ἄνϑρωπος, ὅτι 
μιμνήσκῃ αὑτὸν" ἢ ὑιὸς ἀνθρώπον, ὅτι ἐπισκέπτη ἀντὸν ; 
᾿λάττωσας αὑτὸν βραχὺ τι παῤ ἀγγέλους" δόξῃ καὶ 
τιμῃ ἐστεφάνωσας αὑτὸν, (καὶ κατέστησας αὑτὸν ἐπὶ τὰ 
ἔργα τῶν χειρῶν σον) πάντα ὑκέταξας ὑποκάτω τῶν 
ποδῶν αὑτοῦ. 


Tuus far the quotation from Ps. viii. But how, it is asked, can this 
apply to Christ in particular, when the author of this psalm evidently 
speaks of human nature, or man in general? Many of the later com- 
mentators reply to this question, by conceding that the apostle uses the 
words of the psalm only in an accommodated sense, in order to express 
his own views of the superiority of Christ’s human nature. But this 
answer does not meet all the demands of the case. It is evident, that 
the writer appeals to Scripture authority here, in support of the propo- 
sition which he had advanced, viz. that the human nature of Christ is 
superior to that of the angels. If, now, the passage contains nothing 
more than an assertion of that dignity which is common to all men, how 
would this tend to convince those to whom he wrote, that the human 
nature of Christ is superior to that of the angels ? 

It is difficult, then, to avoid the supposition, that the eighth psalm 
was referred to the Messiah, by those whom the apostle addressed. Was 
it rightly referred to him as being prophetic of him, or not? Many 
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commentators answer in the negative. But is there not some reason 
here, to adhere to the more ancient method of interpretation? Let the 
reader, now, peruse 2 Sam. ch. vii. through, and then direct his atten- 
tion to ver. 17—29, in particular to ver. 18, 19. 26. 29. compared with 
the prophetic declarations of Nathan in ver. 12—16. Does not the 
frame of mind, in which David appears to have been on this occasion, 
correspond well with that described in Ps. viii. 5? Suppose now, that 
David, in surveying the works of creation, is, in the first place, deeply 
impressed with his own insignificance, in a comparative point of view ; 
and then, ip the next place, revolves in his mind the promises made to 
him, as recorded in 2 Sam. ch. vii. His mind is naturally led to dwell 
on the distinguished goodness of God, in exalting a creature so insigni- 
ficant as himself, to honour so great as the prophet had promised to him. 
Among his posterity was to be one, who should be the Son of God, and 
on whom universal empire should be conferred, 2 Sam. vii. 12—16, com- 
pared with ver. 8—11. In view of such honours, how natural would be 
the expressions in Ps. viii.6—10. In the person of this illustrious 
descendant, whom Nathan had promised to him, he could see with a 
prophetic eye, that the human nature would be exalted to universal 
dominion. No created thing was to be excepted from this dominion. 
As to the particulars enumerated in Ps. viii. 8, 9, they are plainly bor- 
rowed from Gen. i. 26, seq. and indicate nothing more than universality 
of dominion. They amount to saying, ‘‘ The dominion originally 
assigned to man over the creation around him, and abridged by his fall, 
is to be actually conferred on human nature; and this, too, ina still 
higher sense, inasmuch as all things are to be subjected to the Messiah.” 
In other words, not only is man to have such dominion as by his original 
creation he was designed to have, viz. over beasts, and fowls, and fishes, 
but nothing, in this case, is to be excepted. With such views as these, 
might not the royal psalmist well add, ‘‘ How excellent is thy name in 
all the earth !” 

Who, now, that admits the spirit of prophecy to have at all existed, 
can deny that David might have had such a view of his future Son ? 
Nay, considering the use which the apostle has made of the passage in 
question, is not this explanation of the psalm a probable one ? 

I am disposed, then, to believe that the course of thought, in David's 
mind, was something like the following : “ Lord, how insignificant am I, 
compared with the glorious works which the heavens display! Yet thou 
hast magnified thy goodness toward me in a wonderful manner. Thou 
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hast not only formed me in thine image, and bestowed many blessings 
upon me, but promised me a Son, on whom distinguished glory and uns- 
versal empire shall be conferred. Can it be, that human nature will be 
thus exalted? Adored be thy name through all the earth 1” 

‘What is there, now, in all this, which is any more improbable than 
any other prophetic declaration respecting a future Saviour, and Lord of 
the world? 

But if any one refuses to admit these views, there is still a sense, in which 
all the saints are, through Christ, to be exalted above angels, and to have 
Ὁ. participation in the dominion of the world. They are, as being united 
with the Messiah, as being his brethren (Heb. ii. 11,) to judge, i. 6. rule 

(mBw, xpivey] the world, 1 Cor. vi. 2; to rule over the angels, 1 Cor. 
vi. 3: to have power over the nations, and rule them, Rev. ii. 26, 27; 
to sit with the Redeemer on his throne, Rev. iii. 21; they are made kings 
and priests unto God, and reign over the earth, Rev. v. 10. All this 
however, is plainly spoken in a qualified sense; and such privileges are 
bestowed upon them only by virtue of their union with Christ, to whom 
supreme dominion belongs. In like manner we say, ‘‘ The Romans 
held the empire of the world ;” attributing to the nation what properly 
belonged to their prince. 

Human nature, then, in the persons of the saints—in a special manner, 
of course, in the person of their Head or leader—is exalted to a state of 
precedence above the angels, to a state of universal dominion. Conee- 
quently, that Christ possessed a nature which was human, did not make 

him inferior to the angels, but (since this nature was to be thus exalted) 
superior to them. And thus the psalmist declared it should be. 

If the whole passage be understood as limited principally to Christ, or 
as extending to the saints also, the point which the apostle aims to prove 
is established. But it is only by understanding the passage according to 
the first method of interpreting it, that we can well apply, in its full 
force, the sequel of the apostle’s remarks. Indeed, what can be more 
evident, than that since the fall of our first parents, universal dominion, 
even over all the animal creation, has never been actually possessed by 
man? Christ only has it, in its full sense; and in him only have the 
words of Ps. viii. had a πλήρωσις in all the extent of their meaning. 
When we once admit that prophetic anticipations of Christ were possible, 
and matters of fact, is there any thing which creates a serious difficulty, 
in supposing them to have been actually entertained by David in respee 
to Christ, and to have been uttered in the psalin just mentioned ? 
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EXCURSUS X. 


Has. 11. 13.—Kal πάλιν, ᾿Εγὼ ἔσομαι πεκοιϑὼς ἐπ᾽ αὐτῷ" cai πάλιν, “Wow 
ἐγὼ, καὶ τὰ παιδία ἃ μοι ἔδωκεν ὁ Θεὸς. 


But how does the passage quoted relate to the Messiah? In 
Is. viii. 17, 18, the subject spoken of is the prophet himself, who 
declares that he will keep himself in the attitude of constant waiting, 
i.e. in expectation that the prophecies which he had just been uttering 
would be fulfilled; and he appeals to the children, to which had been 
given symbolical names, and which God had given to him as pledges 
that these prophecies would be fulfilled. It would seem, then, at first 
view, that our author had accommodated this passage, merely for the 
purpose of expressing his views of the subject before him. There can be 
but little doubt, however, that when our epistle was written, the Jews in 
general construed a part of the chapter of Isaiah in question, as having 
respect to the Messiah. Thus Paul, in Rom. ix. 32, 33, seems plainly 
to refer to Is. viii. 14, as the source of a part of his quotation; and this 
passage he treats as applicable to Christ. In a similar way, also, the 
passage under consideration, with the clause that follows, appears to be 
treated. Indeed, unless the persons to whom Paul wrote would readily 
refer the passage quoted to the Messiah, it is difficult to perceive how 
the quotation, in the shape in which it is here introduced, would present 
any argument to them in favour of the position, that men are the 
brethren of the Messiah. But still, the mode of reasoning, it must be 
owned, seems to be argumentum ad hominem, or argumentum ex con- 
cessis, rather than from the real nature of things, considered inde- 
pendently of the opinions of those to whom our author wrote. Critics, 
in modern times, have felt a difficulty in considering this species of 
argument as admissible by a sacred writer. The Christian fathers, 
however, had no difficulties of this sort; most of them freely 
admitted it. 

The majority of Protestant critics have considered the passage of 
Isaiah now in question, as actually spoken in the person of the Messiah. 
This they have done, in order to avoid the necessity of admitting an 
argumentum ex concessis ; which has been regarded by them, as incon- 
gruous with the character of an inspired writer. But in avoiding one 
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difficulty, they have fallen upon another equally great; for all the laws 
of exegesis, which bid us to connect text with context, and to interpret 
a writer so as to make him speak connectedly and directly to his pur- 
pose, are put at defiance, when we interpret the words of Isa. viii. 17, 18, 
as originally having been spoken with direct and primary reference to 
the Messiah, or in his person. To admit such a violation, would be a 
more serious evil than to concede, with nearly all antiquity, that the 
apostles did sometimes employ the argumentum ex concessis, as in the 
_ case above stated. 

One may liken this case to that of a missionary in Hindoostan, who, 
designing to shew the possibility and probability that God might mani- 
fest himself in the flesh, should appeal, in the course of his argument, 
for the sake of silencing objectors, to the Shasters, which inculcate the 
doctrine that Vishnu became incarnate. Would such an appeal be 
morally wrong? And if not, might not the writer of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews make use of the views of those whom he addressed, respecting 
& particular passage of Scripture, (although those views might not have 
been éxegetically well grounded), in order to confirm them in the belief 
δῇ a truth that was well grounded, and which he knew to be certain, by 
revelation, or by other Scriptures which had a direct bearing upon it? 
However one might decide the case by reasoning a priori, most men 
practically admit such methods of persuasion, and, in other things, are 
very ready to justify them. Whether we are willing, however, or un- 
willing to admit the fact presented before us, can surely never alter the 
fact itself. Thus much we may truly say, viz. that those modes of 
explanation, which, in order to get rid of a difficulty, set afloat all the 
fixed principles and fundamental laws of interpretation, cannot be 
admitted without the greatest possible danger to the Scriptures; yet, 
without the admission of such principles, the words of the passages in 
question do not appear susceptible of being construed as originally and 
primarily having had a direct reference to the Messiah. 

After all, this view of the subject applies merely to the simple inter- 
pretation of the original words of Isaiah, ch. viii.; but not to the typical 
design which may have been attached to the things or facts there related. 
We know that in the preceding chapter, the birth of a child, to be called 
Emmanuel, who was to spring from a virgin, is predicted, (ch. vii. 14;) 
which birth was to be a proof to Ahaz, that within some three years 
{compare ver. 14 with 15, 16) the land of Judah should be delivered 
from the confederated kings of Israel and Syria, who had invaded it. 
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Originally, and literally, this seems applicable only to the birth o: « 
child within that period of three years; for how could the birth of Jeaus, 
which happened seven hundred and forty-two years afterwards, be a sign 
(JN) to Ahaz, that within three years his kingdom was to be freed 
from his enemies? Such a child, it would seem, was born at that period ; 
for, in ch. vil. 8. 10, he is twice referred to as if then present, or at least 
then living. In ver. 10, our English version has translated the proper 
name PNAMAY, and thus obecured the form of the original Hebrew. 

Yet, in Matt. i. 23, the passage in Isa. vii. 14, appears to be cited, as 
containing a prophecy relative to the Saviour’s being concetved in the 
womb of the virgin Mary. In what way, then, must we explain this? 
How was it ἃ πλήρωσις of Isa. vii. 14? To these questions, two answers 
may be given. (1.) It may have been a πλήρωσις, in the same sense as 
Christ’s being called out of Egypt (Matt. ii. 15,) was a πλήρωσις of 
Hos. xi. 1; i. 6. the event, which happened in later times, bore a strong 
resemblance to the one which happened in earlier times ; the latter event, 
too, was of such a nature, that the words of Scripture, applied to 
characterize the early event, might be applied with a πλήρωσις, ἱ, 6. with 
more completeness, with more force, more propriety, more energy, to the 
latter event, than to the earlier one. Just so, the application of a 
passage in the Old Testament is made to the slaughter of the infants at 
Bethlehem, in Matt. ii. 17, 18; compare Jer. xxxi. 15. In the same 
manner, many other passages of the New Testament are to be construed, 
which refer in a similar way to the Old Testament. 

But if this answer be unsatisfactory, it may be added, (2.) That some 
of the extraordinary events themselves, related in Isa. vii. and vili., may 
have been designed by God, and probably were designed by him, to be 
typical or symbolical of a future spiritual salvation and Saviour, Why 
is this any more impossible or improbable, than that there were other 
types and symbols, under the ancient dispensation, of things which were 
to exist under the new one? The Immanuel then born, in an extra- 
ordinary way, and then by his birth and name a pledge of temporal 
deliverance to Judah from their enemies, might well be a symbol of Him 
who was to save his people from all their spiritual enemies, to bring in 
everlasting redemption ; whose name, also, was truly, in a much higher 
sense, ONADY, Gop wiTu vs. If so, then the prophet, with his sym 
bolical children, (Isa. viii. 18,) giving assurance of temporal deliverance, 
may have acted a part that was symbolical of a future prophet, whe 
would proclaim spirttual deliverance. In all this, there certainly © 
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nothing impossible. The laws of exegesis are not infringed by such a 
supposition. The words of the prophet have but one simple origina! 
meaning. They apply directly to the transactions with Ahaz. But the 
whole of these transacttons may have been (may I not add, seem actually 
to have been?) designed to prefigure a greater prophet, and a greater 
deliverance. Unless we deny the possibility of prophetic symbol, we 
must admit the possibility of this. Its probability is deducible from the 
use which the New Testament writers make of these facts. They seem 
to consider them as having a relation to Christ. I grant the possibility 
of the exegesis which explains the whole as argumentum ad hominem. 
It might be justifie) by numerous appeals to the New Testament; and 
he who wholly denies this principle, only shows that he decides upon the 
subject by reasoning a priors; for the examination of facts cannot fail 
to convince any one who will patiently and thoroughly make it. But 
still it does seem to me more probable, poking the appeal in Matt. i. 23, 
to Isa. vii. 14, and the appeal in our text and context to Isa. viii. 17, 18, 
that the prophet and Immanuel here act parts which may be regarded 
in the light of symbols. The extraordinary birth of the child Immanuel, 
at that time, is the symbol of the future birth of a spiritual Saviour ; and 
the prophet with his children announcing deliverance from the con- 
federated enemies of Israel, is a symbol of him who was to “ preach 
liberty to the captives,” and whose spiritual children were to be the 
pledge, that all his promises of good should be fulfilled. Is there any 
thing unnatural or strange in all this ? ° 

If now this be admitted, then the words of our text may not unaptly 
be applied to Christ. For as the type put his confidence in God, so 
did the antitype. As the type had children who were pledges for the 
deliverance of Judah, so has the antitype “ many sons and daughters,” 
the pledges of his powerful grace, and sureties that his promises in 
regard to future blessings will be accomplished. As the type confided 
in God, because he possessed a nature that was dependent and humau, 
so the antitype must have a like nature in order to use the same lan- 
guage; and as the type bore the relation of parent to children that 
were pledges of future blessings, and therefore possessed a like nature 
with them, so the antitype had a community of nature with those who 
were his spiritual children, and who were pledges that all his promises 
should be performed. Compare 2 Cor. i. 22; v. 5. 

Thus understood, the whole quotation may be regarded not only as 
justified, but as apposite. Still, if any refuse to consider it in this 
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light, because, as they aver, they are unable to see how the words of 
Isaiah can be considered in the light of prediction; this reason cannot 
be regarded as in itself sufficiently valid. The words employed in 
Isa. ch. vii. and vii., have, in themselves, I freely concede, no direct 
reference to the Messiah, but to things and events connected with 
the affairs of Ahaz and his people. Neither have the words a double 
sense; which can never be conceded, without destroying the very basis 
of all stable interpretation. Yet the events themselves, events con- 
mected with the temporal deliverance of God's people then, may be 
symbols of a subsequent and spiritual deliverance and deliverer. 

But it any one refuses to admit even thus much, it will be’ difficult 
for him to show, that the writer of this epistle might not use argumen- 
tum ex concessis here, (i. 6. appeal to those views of scripture, which 
they whom he addressed entertained,) in order to confirm in them a 
belief of what he certainly knew to be true; as well as the Saviour 
could appeal to the Jewish belief, respecting the wandering of unclean 
spirits, in desert places, and many of them taking possession of a man 
at one and the same time, Matt. xi. 43, seq.; or as well as the 
Saviour could say to the Jews, “11 by Beelzebub cast out demons, 
by whom do your sons cast them out?” Luke xi. 19. The difficulty 
is, in fact, no greater with the quotation under examination, than with 
many others in the New Testament. Understood in any of the ways 
that have been proposed, it forms no important objection against the 
sacred writings, or their divine authority; although considered in the 
light of accommodation simply, it would interfere with some of the 
modern theories of inspiration. But, as has already been stated, the 
ancient churches, high as their views were on the subject of inspiration, 
had no hesitancy, in general, to admit the principle, that the New 
Testament writers have, not unfrequently, applied the Old Testament 
Scriptures merely by way of accommodation. While, then, for myself, 
I must believe there is something more than accommodation in the 
passage under consideration, yet I should not feel it to be a just cause 
for want of charity towards another, who should adopt a different mode 
of explanation, and regard the passages cited to be merely an argu- 
mentum ex concessis. 

It is a strong ground of confirmation, with respect to the symbolical 
exegesis which has been above proposed, that the prophecy in Isaiah, 
(which begins with the eighth chapter and ends with chap. tx. 7,) 
contains, at the close of it, ‘most indubitable proofs, that the birth 
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of the Messiah, and the “ coming of his kingdom” was, on this occa- 
sion, distinctly before the mind of the prophet; see Isa. ix. 1—7. 
The whole together, taken in connexion with what appears evidently to 
be the views of the New Testament writers, seems to leave but little 
doubt, that such as at all acknowledge the existence of prophecy and 
symbol, in respect to a Messiah who was to come, may recognize them 
both in the case before us. 


EXCURSUS XI. 


HEB. ν. 7--Ος ἐν ταῖς ἡμέραις τῆς σαρκὸς αὑτοῦ, δεήσεις re καὶ ἱκετηρίας 
πρὸς τὸν δυνάμενον σώζειν αὐτὸν ἐκ Savarov, μετὰ κρανγής 
ἰσχυρᾶς καὶ δακρύων προσενέγκας, καὶ εἰσακουσϑεὶς ἀπο τῆς 
εὐλαβειας. 


. Bot what was that which Christ feared? And how can it be said, 
that he was delivered from it? Questions which commentators, for 
the most part, have passed by, even without any serious attempt to 
answer them. 

If, now, we turn to Luke xii. 50, we shall see, that a view of sufferings, 
then future, produced in the mind of Jesus an oppressive anticipation, 
a sensation of distress and dread. As the scene of crucifixion ap- 
proached nearer, these #ensatious were evidently increased, until they 
became almost overwhelming; as we may see by consulting Matt. 
xxvi, 36—39. Luke xxii. 40—44. Mark xiv. 34—36. What the 
agonies of the cross, which Jesus endured, actually were, we can never 
fully know; but we may draw the conclusion that they were very dread- 
ful, if we read the account of the complaint which they forced from 
him, as it is recorded in Matt. xxvii. 36. Mark xv. 34. It is, indeed, 
unaccountable, that a character such as that of Jesus, pure, spotless, 
firm, unmoved by opposition, and contumely, and persecution, and un 
awed by threatenings and dangers, during the whole course of his public 
ministry, should exhibit such a despondency, such an oppressive, over- 
whelming sense of pain and distress: I mean, it is unaccountable by 
any of the ordinary principles which apply to virtuous sufferers, who 
possess fortitude of soul. That Jesus possessed this quality in a most ' 
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life, as portrayed by the evangelists. How, then, could he exhibit such 
an oppressive, overwhelming sense of dread, at the prospect of cruci- 
fixion? Thousands of men, nay, thousands of the more delicate sex, 
in prospect of like sufferings, or, apparently, greater ones, (such as the 
rack, the wheel, or flames occasion,) have been perfectly calm, collected, 
and even triumphant. The very thieves on the cross, at the same time 
with Jesus, exhibit no such signs of despondency and oppression. 
Thousands and millions of common men, without God and without hope 
in the world, have undergone sufferings greater than those of simple 
crucifixion, without even uttering a groan. Yet Jesus was not only 
supported by a consciousness of spotless innocence, but had before him 
the certain prospect of a speedy resurrection from the dead, of exalta- 
tion to the right hand of God, and of bemg a King and High Priest 
for ever, unto all his people. Still, he was in such an agony at the 
prospect of the cross, as to sweat as it were drops of blood, Luke xxii. 
44. And when actually enduring the suffering which he had antici- 
pated, his exclamation, Matt. xxvii. 46, shows that he had not over- 
estimated the dreadful hour. 

If Jesus died as a common virtuous sufferer, and merely as a martyr 
to the truth, without any vicarious suffering laid upon bim, then is his 
death a most unaccountable event, in respect to the manner of his beha- 
viour while suffering it; and it must be admitted, that multitudes of 
humble, sinful, weak, and very imperfect disciples of Christianity, have 
‘surpassed their Master, in the fortitude, and collected firmness, and calm 
complacency, which are requisite to triumph over the pangs of a dying 
hour. But who can well believe this? Or who can regard Jesus as a 
simple sufferer in the ordinary way, upon the cross, and explain the 
mysteries of his dreadful horror, before, and during the hours of 
crucifixion ? 

Such, then, was the εὐλάβεια, ND, object of dread, to which our 
text adverts. But how was Jesus εἰσακουσθϑεὶς, delivered from it? 
Pierce, in his commentary, says, that he was delivered by being raised 
from the dead, and advanced to glory. But this would make the object 
of fear or dread to be, that he should remain in the state of the dead. 
This fear we can hardly suppose Jesus to have entertained, inasmuch as 
he had often foretold, to his disciples, not only his death, but his resur- 
rection, and exaltation to glory. Nor could it be the sufferings of the 
cross that he was delivered from, for he endured them to a dreadful 
degree. What then was it, ia respect to which he was eloaxove Sele, heard 
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or delivered? The context necessarily limits the hearing, or deliverance 
to something in his petitions which appertained to suffering, which was 
an object of dread. What could it be, but the dread of sinking under 
the agony of being deserted by his Father? Matt. xxvii. 46. Great as 
his agony was, he never refused to bear it; nor did he shrink from 
tasting the bitter cup, Luke xxii. 42. Matt. xxvi. 39. And does not 
Luke xxii. 43, explain our εἰσακουσϑεις ἀπὸ εὐλαβείαςϊ ‘* There appeared 
unto him an angel from heaven strengthening him, ἐνισχύων αὑτὸν." 
This was the only kind of deliverance he sought for, or, on the whole, 
desired; Luke xxii. 42, πλὴν μὴ τὸ ϑέλημὰ μον ἀλλὰ τὸ σὸν γενέσϑω. 
The dread in question was, like all his other sufferings, incident to his 
human nature; and fact shows, that he suffered under it to a high 
degree; but he did not shrink from it, and.so he was heard, or delivered, 
in respect to the object of his petition in regard to it. 

In the explanation of a passage so difficult, confidence would be unbe- 
coming. I can only say, If this be not the right interpretation of it, I am 
ignorant of its true meaning, and will most thankfully receive from any 
one a more probable interpretation. 


EXCURSUS XII. 


HEs. vi. 4—6.—'Advvaroy yap rove ἅπαξ φωτισϑέντας, yevoapévoug τε 
τῆς δωρεᾶς ἐπουρανίον καὶ μετόχους γενηϑέντας πνεύ» 
ματος ἁγίον, καὶ καλὸν γευσαμενους Θεοῦ ρῆμᾶ, 
δννάμεις τε μέλλοντος αἰῶνος, καὶ παραπεσόντας, 
πάλιν ἀνακαινίζειν εἷς μετάνοιαν. 


But does the whole paragraph pertain to real Christians, or to those 
who are such only by profession? To the former, beyond all reasonable 
doubt. For how could the apostle so solemnly warn those who were 
mere professors of Christianity, against defection and apostacy? Defec- 
tion from what? From a graceless condition, and from a state of 
hypocrisy. Such must be the answer, if mere professors, and not 
possessors, of Christianity be addressed. But mere professors, instead 
of being cautioned against defection from the state in which they 
are every where denounced in language of the severest reprobation. 
See Rev. iii. 15, 16, and the denunciations of the Saviour against the 
Pharisees. 
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Moreover, the language employed to describe the condition of the 
person in question, shows that the writer is addressing those whom he 
takes to be real Christians. LE. g. μετόχους... . πνεύματος dylov, καλὸν 
yeveaptvove Θεοῦ ῥῆμα. Above all, πάλιν ἀνακαινίζειν εἰς μετάνοιαν ; for 
how could he speak of being AGAIN renewed by repentance, if he did 
not address them as once having been renewed by it ? 

The nature of the crime, too, and the awful denunciation with which 
it is threatened, shows that something peculiar is attached to the case 
which the writer is describing. Sinners, who have been taught the 
doctrines of religion, and yet renounce their external respect for it, are 
manifestly not without the pele of God's mercy; at least, they are not 
so considered in the Scriptures generally, and fact shows that they are 
not. It is a peculiar and aggravated case, then, which is here stated ; 
and what other case can it be, than that of apostacy from a state of 
saving knowledge of Christ and his gospel? Nor is such a case at all 
without a parallel in the Scriptures. Manifestly such an one is stated 
in Heb. x. 26—32; also in 2 Pet. ns. 20—22; in Ezek. xviii. 24; 
xxxiii. 12, 13; iii. 20, and in many other passages of the Bible. It is 
implied in every warning, and in every commination addressed to -the 
righteous; and surely the Bible is filled with both of these, from the 
beginning to the end. What is implied, when our Saviour, in his ser- 
mon on the mount, urges upon his disciples, i. e. the apostles as well as 
other disciples, (see Luke vi. 12—20,) the duty of cutting off a right 
hand, and of plucking out a right eye, that offends; and this, on penalty 
of being cast into hell? Matt. xxv. 29, 30. Is this penalty really 
threatened ; or is it only a pretence of threatening, something spoken 
merely tn terrorem? Can we hesitate, as to the answer which must be 
given to this question ? 

But if we admit the penalty to be really threatened, then the impli- 
cation is the same as in the passage before us, viz. that Christians are 
addressed as exposed to incur the penalty of the Divine law by sinning. 
In our text, they are surely addressed as exposed to fall into a state, in 
which there is no hope of a renewal by repentance. Whatever may be 
true, in the Divine purposes, as to the final salvation of all those who are 
once truly regenerated, (and this doctrine I feel constrained to admit,) 
yet nothing can be plainer, than that the sacred writers have every where 
addressed saints in the same manner as they would address those whom 
they considered as constantly exposed to fall away, and to perish for 
ever. It cannot be denied, that all the warnings and awful commina- 
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tions, (directed against cases of defection,) are addressed to Christians, 
in the New Testament, which could be addressed to them, supposing 
them to be liable, every hour, to sin beyond the hope of bejng renewed 
by repentance. Whatever theory may be adopted, in explanation of 
this subject, as a matter of fact, there can be no doubt that Christians 
are to be solemnly and earnestly warned against the danger of apostacy 
and consequent final perdition. What else is the object of the whole 
epistle to the Hebrews, except a warning against apostacy? In this all 
agree. But this involves all the difficulties that can be raised by 
metaphysical reasonings, in regard to the perseverance of the saints. 
For why should the apostle warn true Christians (and such he surely 
believed there were among the Hebrews, ch. vi. 9,) against defection 
and perdition? My answer would be, Because God treats Christians 
as free agents, as rational beings; because he guards them against 
defection, not by mere physical power, but by moral means adapted to 
their natures, as free and rational agents. Let every man speculate as 
he pleases on this subject, when he addresses Christians by way of 
warning, he will inevitably fall into the same modes of address. And 
plainly he ought so to do; for thus have all the sacred writers done, and 
thus did the Saviour himself. 


EXCURSUS XIII. 


HEB. Vil. 3.—Axdrup, ἀμήτωρ, ἀγενεαλόγητος, phre ἀρχὴν ἡμέρων μήτε 
ζωῆς τέλος ἔχων, ἀφωμοιωμένος δὲ τῷ υἱῷ τοῦ Θεοῦ, μένει 
ἱερεὺς εἰς τὸ διηνεκὲς. 


THE description of Melchisedek, in ver. 3, has been interpreted in a 
variety of ways, so as to give rise to many diverse opinions respecting the 
person introduced here by this name. I shall very briefly exhibit some 
of them, without delaying to examine them. 

(1.) The Hieracitee, (so called from Hierax, Epiphan. Heres, LXVII.,) 
held Melchisedek to be the Holy Spirit. Jerome undertakes to confute 
them, Epist. ad Evagrium. 

(2.) The Melchisedeciani, (the author of which sect was Theodotus, 
or Thomas,) held Melchisedek to be one of the δυνάμεις of God, ema- 
nated from him, superior to Christ, and after the model of which Christ 
was formed. 
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(3.) It is an ancient opinion, (as Epiph. Heres. LXVII. testifies,) that 
Melchisedek was the Son of Gad, i. 6. the Logos ; the same who appeared 
to Abraham, and to the patriarchs, &c. This opinion was held by 
Ambrose; and it has been defended, in recent times, by Molineus, 
Cuneeus, Gaillard, Outrein, Hottinger, Stark, Petersen, and others. 

(4.) Origen, and after him Didymus, held Melchisedek to be an angel. 

(5.) Others have held that Melchisedek was a man formed before the 
creation, out of spiritual and not of earthly matter. 

(6.) Melchisedek was Enoch, sent again to live on earth, after the 
flood. So Hen. Hulsius. 

(7.) Melchisedek was Shem, the son of Noah. So Targum Jon. and 
Jerus.; so also Lyranus, Tostatus, Eugubinus, Cajetan, Genebrard, 
Torniello, Villalpandus, of the Catholic Church; and among Protestants, 
Peucer, Pelargus, Brughton, Melancthon, Rungius, and others. 

(8.) Melchisedek was Job. 80 G. Kohlireis. 

(9.) It is unknown who he was. So Lyser, Gesner, Baldwin, Crenius, 
Buddeeus, and others. 

(10.) Melchisedek was ἃ righteous and peaceful king, a worshipper 
and priest of the most high God, m the land of Canaan; a friend of 
Abraham, and of a rank elevated above him. 

This last opinion lies upon the face of the sacred record, in Gen. xiv., 
and in Heb. vii.; and it is the only one which can be defended on any 
tolerable grounds of interpretation. What can be more improbable, than 
all the opinions above mentioned, with the exception of this! The most 
popular opinion among them all, viz. that Melchisedek was Christ, would 
of course force us to adopt this interpretation, viz. that ‘‘ Christ is like 
unto himself ;”’ or, that a comparison is formally instituted by our author, 
between Christ and himself ;—“‘ cujus mentio est refutatio.” 


EXCURSUS XIV. 


HEB. vir. 9, 10.—Kai, ὡς ἔπος εἰπεῖν, διὰ ᾿Αβραὰμ καὶ Λευΐ, ὃ δεκάτας 
λαμβάνων, δεδεκάτωται" ἔτι γὰρ ἐν τῇ ὀσφύϊ τον πατρὸς 
ἦν, ὅτε συνήντησεν αὐτῷ ὁ Μελχισεδὲκ. 

For a Hebrew, this assertion would less need an ὡς ἔπος εἰπεῖν, than 


for us, whose modes of thinking and reasoning, in regard to genealogies, 
descent, and rank, are so very different from those of the Oriental nations. 
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Since Abraham wae deemed, by his posterity, to be the patriarch and 
head of all his deacendants, in such a sense as to hold a pre-eminence in | 
rank above them, a proof that he ackaowledged his inferiority to Melchi-. 
sedek, by paying tithes to him, was a proof that his descendants must of 
course be inferior to Melchisedek. The statement in ver. 9 and 10, is 

built upon the Oriental modes of estimating descent and rank. Since 
Levi, who was of the posterity of Abraham, might be reckoned as then. 
virtually in the patriarch; and since he descended from him, and there-. 
fore could not be regarded as of a rank above him, it would follow, 

according to the Jewish mode of reasoning, that the priesthood of Mel- 

chisedek was of a rank superior to that of Levi. 

If it be said, ““" We do not need such considerations as these, to esta- 
blish the superior priesthood of Christ; neither do we, in this manner, 
count upon genealogy, and descent, and rank:” I freely assent. But 
then I am not able to see, why this should at all detract from the pro- 
priety or the weight of the epistle to the Hebrews, viz. that the writer 
has fully met the exigencies of the case, which called forth the epistle 
itself; and met them in just such a way as was adapted to the condition 
of his readers, and the modes of reasoning to which they were accus- 
tomed. If they attached high importance and dignity to the Levitical 
priesthood, because the Levites descended from Abraham, (as they surely 
did,) and this opinion served to fill their minds with difficulty in regard 
to admitting that the priesthood of Christ could supersede that of 
Aaron ; then was it directly to the writer’s purpose to remove this pre- 
judice, and to show them, that, aecording to their own grounds of argu- 
ment and computation, Melchisedek must be superior to the Levitical 
priests, and to Abraham himself. If now, in doing this, (which all must 
admit was necessary and proper to be done,) the writer has met their 
prejudices with arguments specially adapted to this purpose, and the 
force of which they must acknowledge, if true to their own principles ; 
and, at the same time, he has averred nothing which is adapted to incul- 
cate error, or to mislead others who were educated in a different manner 
from the Hebrews; then has he done what every wise and prudent man 
ought to do, under circumstances like his. And if several of his argu- 
ments are not now needed by us, and cannot well be employed by us, 
at the present time, with any particular efficacy, this makes nothing 
against his discretion, or against the validity of his reasoning. We alt 
enjoy the light which has been shed around us by the whole of the New 
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Testament. Of this the Hebrews had little or nothing. We are edu- 
cated with views and feelings entirely different, in many respects, from 
those in which they were brought up. We do not, therefore, need to 
be addressed and reasoned with, in aij respects, just as theydid. Many 
of their prejudices we have not; many of their doubts with respect to 
the superiority of Christianity over the Mosaic religion, we never enter- 
tained. Many things, then, which were said with great force and pro- 
priety to them, by our author, cannot be addressed to us with the same 
pertinency, nor felt with the same power. 

Let the reasoning in the epistle to the Hebrews be judged of equi- 
tably, by taking into view such considerations as these, and all difficul- 
ties of any serious import, will, as 1 am inclined to believe, be removed 
from the mind of a serious, candid, and intelligent reader. Such con- 
siderations, too, might have saved the many tauerdos, (with which we 
meet, in not a few of the recent commentaries on our epistle,) that the 
writer has built nearly all his arguments upon allegory and accommoda- 
tion ; an accommodation which allows the whole force of all the erro- 
neous methods of Jewish reasoning, and conforms to it, merely in order 
to prevent the apostacy of professed Christians. I cannot acquiesce in 
the latitude of this opinion; nor can I well admit, that a sacred wri- 
ter would make use of an argument, which in its nature he knows to be 
wholly erroneous and destitute of force, for the sake of persuading men 
to embrace Christianity, or to continue in the profession of it. Would 
not this be “doing evil, that good might come?” But.I feel no objec- 
tion to admitting, that argumentum ad hominem may be employed, for 
the sake of confuting errorists, and exposing their inconsistency. The 
Saviour himself plainly resorts to this, in some cases; see Matt. xii. 27. 
Luke xi. 19. So in our epistle, it cannot be deemed irrelevant or impro 
per, if the writer shows the Jews, that, from their own modes of counting 
descent, and reckoning precedence in regard to rank, Melchisedek, (and 
consequently Jesus,) was as a priest of an order superior to the Levites. 
For substance, this is done, in the chapter under examination. Yet 
there is nothing conceded here, which can in any way endanger the prin- 
ciples of truth. At the same time, after the explanations that have 
been made, it is hazarding nothing to say, that we now have more con- 
vincing arguments than those here used, to establish the superiority οἱ 
Christ’s priesthood. But let it be remembered, we owe them to the 
New Testament, which we have in our hands, and which the Hebrews 
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had not. Many things, therefore, needed by them in their condition, 
and with the greatest propriety urged upon them, are less applicable 
and less important to us, merely because our circumstances differ so 
much from theirs. 

If the reader wants confirmation, in regard to the statement above 
made, of the Jewish views respecting the precedency of Abraham, let 
him peruse Matt. iii. 9. John viii. 52—58. Luke xvi. 22—25. 


EXCURSUS XV. 


Hes. vill. 5.—"Opa yap, φησὶ, ποιῆσῃς πάντα κατὰ τὸν τύπον τὸν δειχϑέντα 
σοι ἐν τῷ Spat. 


Ir has been asked, in what was this τύπος exhibited to Moses? Was 
it by ocular vision; or by suggestion to the mind; or by words com- 
municated to Moses, descriptive of the form in which the tabernacle 
should be constructed? The answer to all such questions is very easy ; 
viz. that the subject is beyond the boundaries of human knowledge, so 
that we can know nothing more respecting it, than what Moses himself 
has told us. But this is merely an assertion of the fact, that the τύπος 
was exhibited to him. He says nothing at all of the manner in which it 
was exhibited. Consequently, the fact is all that we can know: and 
surely it is all that we need to know; for of what importance to us can 
the manner be, in which this revelation was made? The passage in 
Acts vii. 44, which speaks of the τύπον that Moses ἑωράκει, determines 
nothing, as it is not said whether he saw in a bodily or mental manner ; 
and the word ἑωράκει is plainly applicable to either. In 1 Chron. 
xxviii. 19, David, after having drawn a plan for the temple, says, Ali, 
which is in the writing from the hand of the Lord, i.e. made by 
Divine assistance ; DUTT, he taught me, even all the work, ΓΑΙ, 
τύπον, i.e. of the plan. Yet there was no ocular disclosure. Conse- 
quently, the words used in our text will not determine the manner of the 
communication to Moses; and therefore we are not to consider it as 
capable of being definitely determined. 

It follows, of course, that the exhibition of a visible temple in heaven, 
to the view of Moses, of a temple having form and locality, cannot be 
assumed ; unless we build upon that which has no foundation to support 
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it. The most that we can know of this subject is, that on Mount Sinai, 
the Lord revealed to Moses the τύπον of the tabernacle which he was to 
build ; and that this is merely a ὑπόδειγμα and σκιὰ of the heavenly one. 
Is it a ὑπόδειγμα, then, in a material sense, or in ἃ spiritual, moral 
one? In the latter, without any reasonable doubt; for so the whole 
nature of the argument leads us to conclude. The apostle is not 
comparing one material tabernacle on earth, with another more 
magnificent one, of the same kind, in heaven; but a material earthly 
one, with one which the Lord made, which is οὗ χειροποίητος, and ob 
ταύτης τῆς κτίσεως, ch. ix. 11, i.e. which is spiritual and heavenly in its 
nature. The whole representation, then, comes to this: ‘‘In heaven 
are truly and really all those things which the Jewish tabernacle and 
temple, with all their rites and offerings, only adumbrated. What is 
there, is reality in the highest and noblest sense; what is here, is 
comparatively only shadow and effigy. Christ does really there, what 
the high-priest has been accustomed to do figuratively and symbolically 
here. The temple here faintly represents (is ὑπόδειγμα and σκιὰ of), real 
spiritual existences and occurrences there.” 

The very nature of the heavenly world, and of the apostle’s argument, 
is sufficient to show, that this is all that can be rationally deduced from 
the language which he employs. It would be just as rational to main- 
tain, that God has a local habitation, and a corporeal form visible to the 
eye, because the Scriptures speak of his fixed dwelling place in heaven 
( nv), and of his hands, and eyes, and face, and heart, as it would 
be to suppose that the temple above, in which Christ ministers, possesses 
form, and its composed of material substance, like that which was built 
by the Jews. This was merely oma; that is ἀλήϑεια, ὑπόστασις, i. 6. of 
heavenly, spiritual, divine ὑπόστασις, not earthly, visible, local matter. 

How to build the earthly tabernacle, Moses was instructed on the 
Mount. But whether a form of the same was presented to his vision, 
bodily or mental; or whether he was taught by words, what the τύπος 
should be, does not, (as we have seen), appear from Scripture; nor is it 
important for us to know. Enough to know, that the earthly tabernacle 
is related to the heavenly one, only as shadow to substance ; and conse- 
quently, that our great High Priest above, is exalted to a rank unspeak- 
ably higher than that of the Jewish high priest. 

All which Moses and the people of Israel saw upon Mount Sinai, the 
darkness, and smoke, the fire, the cloud, and the lightnings; the voice 
of the trumpet which they heard, and the quaking of the earth which 
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they felt, (Exod. xix. 17—20; ch. xx. 18—21; xxiv. 1,2.9, 10. 15—18; 
Heb. xii. 18—21); were manifestly symbols merely of the Divine 
presence, adapted to inspire the people with reverence and awe. In the 
same manner, the 21, or τύπος of the tabernacle to be built, was a 
symbol of what is heavenly or divine. It may just as well be argued 
from the clouds, and darkness, and fire, and lightning, and thunder, and 
earthquake of Sinai, that all these belong materially and formally to 
the heavenly world, as that the γύπος exhibited to Moses was an actually 
vistble, material part of heaven. 

If, now, the tabernacle built by Moses, the greatest of all the Jewish 
prophets, Heb. iii. 2, was nothing more than an ἀντίτνπος of that in 
heaven, ch. ix. 23, 24; a mere σκιὰ of it, ch. vill. 5; then the temple 
built by Solomon, which was only an imitation of this, 1 Kings, viii. 1O—19; 
1 Chron. xxviii. 19; and that in after times, built by Zerubbabel, Ezrav. 1, 
seq. and which was less magnificent, ch. iii. 12, 13; must also be merely 
ἀντίτυκοι and σκιαὶ of that temple, of which Jesus is the priest. Conse- 
quently, the greater dignity of his priestly office may be obviously 
inferred, from this comparison. 


EXCURSUS XVI. 
HEB. 1X. 4.—Xpvaoty ἔχουσα ϑυμιατήριον. 


THERE is great difficulty and much perplexity, among commentators, 
in regard to the ϑυμιατήριον here mentioned. Moses makes no mention 
of such a sacred utensil, as appertaining to the most holy place; neither 
does the description of Solomon’s temple, (modelled after the taber- 
nacle,) contain any information respecting it. θυμιατήριον, in its 
general sense, indicates any thing which contains ϑυμίαμα, or incense ; 
so that it may be applied either to an altar of incense, or to any pot 
or vessel, adapted for offering incense by burning it. Josephus applies 
ϑυμιατήριον to the altar of incense, Antiq. 1Π1, 6. 8; ‘and so some 
have applied the word, in the phrase under consideration. But it isa 
strong, if not conclusive objection tq this, that the altar of incense was 
before the veil of the most holy place, and not within it, Exod. xxx. 
1—6; ch. xl. 5. 26. Moreover, this altar is called, in Hebrew, 
FWP Maw, Exod. xxvii. 25. 2 Chron. xxvi. 19.16; NWP? M219, 
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Exod. xl. 5; or, ΤΌ ἼΒΡΌ ΠΞΙΌ, ch, χχχ. 1. In Greek, it is named 
ϑυσιαστήριον, and ϑυσιαστήρωον ϑυμιάματος. On this altar, moreover, 
daily offerings of incense were to be made, both morning and evening, 
ch. xxx. 1—8. The horns of it, once int each year, were to be sprinkled 
with blood, viz. on the great day of atonement ver. 10. But ἴ am 
unable to find any place which declares that this altar was carried 
within the veil, on the day just named, by the priest who offered incense 
before the Lord. On the contrary, the incense offered on that day 
was strewed on a vessel of burning coals, or a censer, i. e. pan, or fire- 
pan, which the priest held in his hand, and carried with him into the 
most holy place, Lev. xvi.12—14. The name of the vessel was iTAVTD, 
ver. 12. Exod. xxvii. 3; ch. xxxviii. 3. 1 Kings, vu. 50. 2 Chron. i iv. 
22. Inch. xxvi. 19, this vessel is named spo, and again in Ezek. 
vii. 11; in both which places the Septuagint have ϑυμιατήριον. Now, 
nothing can be plainer, than that the T/T and TVWPO were dif- 
rent from the altar of incense, nye ΠΞΙΌ. Upon this, on the 
morning and evening of every day, offerings of incense were made: 
and this altar stood before the veil, Exod. xxx. 6—8. On the day of 
atonement, also, the horns of it were to be sprinkled with blood, 
ver. 10; ch. xl. 5,26. But the incense before the Lord, which was 
to be offered in the inner sanctuary, was offered upon a ΠΡΌ, pan of 
burning coals, Lev. xvi. 12. Uzziah was about to bur incense in this 
manner, when the priests withstood him, 2 Chron. xxvi. 16—19. Com- 
pare also the case of Nadab and Abihu, Lev. x. 1. 

That the incense altar was stationary, is plain from the dimensions 
assigned to it in Exod. xxx. 1, 2; viz. a cubit (i.e. 1 ἃ foot) long, 
and broad; and two cubits in height. The removal of this by the 
high priest, into the most holy place, is out of the question, when we 
consider that it was made of solid materials, probably metal of some 
kind. But the censers (fire-pans) were hand utensils, constructed for 
the very purpose of taking coals from the altar of burnt-offering, 
(where the fire was never suffered to become extinguished,) for the 
various uses of the temple, Lev. xvi. 12. The whole difficulty then, in 
our verse, amounts to this, viz, whether the χρυσοῦν ϑυμιατήριον, here 
mentioned, was laid up or deposited in the most holy place. That 
there were several ϑυμιατήρια, or Fn, is certain, from Exod. xxvn. 2; 
ch. xxxviii. 3. That the MAT, or ϑυμιατήριων, which was employed 
by the high priest, was χρυσοῦν, i. 6. gilded, or (if you will) golden, is 
highly probable; indeed, one would suppose quite certain, seeing that 
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the altar of incense, (which was designed only for the every-day’s 
offering of incense,) was to be overlaid with pure gold, Exod. xxx. 3. 
Much more may we well suppose, that the censer, (carried by the high 
priest into the ἅγια ἁγίων, on the most solemn of all days, viz. the 
day of atonement for the whole nation, was covered with gold, i. e. was 
χρυσοῦν, as the apostle calls it. Moses, indeed, has not given us any 
particular description of such a censer ; nor is it mentioned particularly 
in the description of Solomon’s temple ; nor is it any where said in the 
Old Testament, that such a censer was laid up in the most holy place. 
But, as nothing can be more probable than that the censer was χρυσοῦν ; 
eo nothing can be more probable than that it was deposited in the 
inner sanctuary. That a censer used for the most sacred of all the 
temple rites, on a day the most solemn of all the Jewish festival days, 
should be used for the common and every-day occasions of temple 
serviee, is highly improbable; especially when we consider, that every 
thing pertaining to the service of the inner sanctuary was regarded in 
a light that corresponded with the designation of that place, viz. ἅγια 
ἁγίων, or DWP WIP. 

Besides, the writer of our epistle, so intimately acquainted with every 
thing that pertained tc the temple, to its rites, and, indeed, to the whole 
Jewish economy, cannot be reasonably supposed to have mistaken the 
fact, relative to the materials of which the censer used on the great 
day of expiation was made, or to the place where it was deposited. 
How easily would those whom he addressed have detected his error, 
and been led, of course, to think lightly of his accuracy, when matters 
so obvious escaped his notice! In short, all the objection against the 
account of our author is, that the Old Testament is silent in regard to 
the two particulars about the censer which he mentions, viz. that it was 
χρυσοῦν, and that it was deposited in the ἅγια ἁγίων. But surely 
silence, in such a case, is no contradiction; and the nature of the 
whole case is such, there can be no rational doubt that our author has 
made a correct statement. The want of correctness here, would have 
argued an ignorance on his part, which would have destroyed all his 
credit with those whom he addressed. 

If any apology be needed for dwelling so long on this subject, any 
one may find it by consulting the commentators, and learning the 
difficulties which have been made about it, and the charges of inac- - 
curacy, or failure of memory, which have been made against the writer 
of our epistle, on account of the clause χρυσοῦν ἔχουσα ϑυμιατήριον. 
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EXCURSUS XVII. 


Has, 1x. 4.— Ἐν ἡ στάμνος χρυσῆ ἔχουσα ro μάννα, cal ἡ ῥάβδορ Ααρὼν 
ἡ βλαστήσασα, καὶ αἱ πλάκες τῆς διαϑήκης 


Bor there is another difficulty, in regard to the phrase under consider- 
ation. It is said, 1 Kings vii. 9, and 2 Chron. v. 10, that “ there was 
nothing in the ark, save the two tables which Moses put therein at 
Horeb.” This, no doubt, is true; but our author is speaking, in Heb. 
ix. 4, of the tabernacle as constructed and furnished by Moses, and not 
of the temple built some five hundred years afterwards; still less, of the 
second temple, which, after the burning of the first by Nebuchadnezzar, 
must have lacked even the tables of the testimony or law. These were 
probably destroyed at the time when the first temple was consamed ; 
since we have no authentic intelligence respecting them afterwards. It 
is probable, too, that the first temple lacked both the pot of manna, tnd 
the rod of Aaron; at least, we have no account of their being deposited 
init. The probability is, that the ark, during its many removals by the 
Israelites after it was constructed, and in particular during its captivity 
by the Philistines, 1 Sam. iv. 11; v. 1; vi. 1. 21, was deprived of these 
sacred deposits; for we hear no more concerning them. Be this as it 
may, our author is fully justified, when, in describing the tabernacle, he 
attributes to it what the Pentateuch does; and that the pot of manna 
and Aaron’s rod were laid up in the most holy place, and in the ark of 
the covencnt, may be seen in Exod. xvi. 32-—34. Num. xvii. 10; (xvu. 25.) 
In both these passages, the Hebrew runs thus: Laid up ΓΙ "382, 
before the testimony, i.e. either before the ark containing the testimony; 
or (which is altogether more probable,) defore the testimony itself, i. 6. 
the two tables which were in the ark. Consequently, they were laid up 
with the testimony, i. e. the two tables; and the account given by our 
author is strictly correct. 

It will be recollected, too, that it is the tabernacle made by Moses 
that he is describing throughout. As this was patterned after that which 
Moses “" had seen upon the mount,” and was built by workmen who had 
particular Divine assistance, Exod. xxxvi. ], it was, of course, regarded 
by the Jews as the moet perfect structure of all that had been erected for 
the worship of God. Perfect as it was, however, the apostle labours to 
show, that it was a mere shadow or image of the heavenly tabernacle, in 
which Jesus ministers. 
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EXCURSUS XVIII. 


HEB. 1X. 14.—"O¢ διὰ πνεύματος αἰωνίον ἑαυτὸν προσήνεγκεν ἄμωμον 


τῷ Θεῷ. : 

Διὰ πνεύματος αἰωνίου is a difficult phrase, about the meaning of which 
@ great variety of opinions have been formed. Some understand it of 
the Holy Spirit; and some manuscripts and versions read ἁγίου instead 
of alwviov. But in what respect the Holy Spirit rendered the offering of 
Christ perfect, (ἄμωμον,) it would be difficult to show from other parts 
of the Scriptures; which contain, so far as I have been able to discover, 
no assertions of a doctrine analogous to this. Others, as Ernesti, Capell, 
Outrein, Wolf, Cramer, Carpzoff, ὅσο. understand it of the Divine nature 
of Christ. But although the offering of Christ might be rendered of the 
highest value, on account of the dignity of his person, in consequence 
of the higher nature which dwelt in him ; yet the sacred writers represent 
him as having made atonement in his human nature, not in his Divine, 
Heb. ii. 14. 17, 18. Col. i. 21, 22. Phil. iti. 6—8. Heb. x. 5.10. 1 Pet. 
ti. 24. But, independently of this consideration, instances are’ wanting 
satisfactorily to prove, that πνεῦμα ἅγιον, or αἰώνιον, when applied to 
Christ, designates simply his Divine nature as such. 

Others consider πνεῦμα αἰώνιον as designating the idea of a victim, the 
sacrifice of which had perpetual efficacy to procure the pardon of sin ; 
which is the ground of the epithet, αἰώνιον. Thus Noesselt, in his essay 
on this passage, contained in his Opuscula. But in this case, no usus 
loqguendi can be alleged, to justify such an interpretation. 

Others, as Heinrichs, Schleusner, Rosenmiiller, Koppe, J aspis, &c. 
consider πνεῦμα αἰώνιον as endless or tmmortal life, comparing it with 
ch. vii. 16. They place this in antithesis to the perishable nature of the 
beasts that were slain in sacrifice, and which are mentioned in the pre- 
ceding verse. The antithesis would then be thus: ‘If mere perishable 
brutes, slain in sacrifice, effected external sanctification; how much 
more shall the offering of Christ, endowed with eternal life, or, with an 
tmmortal spirit, purify the conscience,” ὥς. To this view of the subject 
I was myself inclined, before I made special investigation of the word 
πνεῦμα, a8 applied to Christ. In doing this, I found, beside the present 
instance, two other cases, in which it is pretty evidently applied to desig- 
nate his glorified state, in the world of spirits, in distinction from his 
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state of incarnation and humiliation. Thus, Rom. t. 3, 4, κατὰ πνεῦμα 
ἁγιωσύνης designates a state of distinction from κατὰ capxa, the human 
nature of Christ, that was descended from David; ἐκ σπέρματος Aajpid, 
κατὰ σάρκα ...... νἱοῦ Θεοῦ ἐν dvvapyet, cara πνεῦμα. Kara πνεῦμα 
ἁγιωσύνης here designates the condition, in which Christ was the exalted 
and powerful Son of God, viov Θεοῦ ἐν δυνάμει, compare Phil. ii. 8, 9. 
Heb. ii. 9, 10; i. e. it is descriptive of that spiritual majesty, ἁγιωσύνη, 
“HT, Ὁ, or exaltation, which belongs to the Saviour in the heavenly 
world. So 1 Pet. iii. 18, ϑανατωθεὶς [Χριστὸς] μὲν σαρκὶ, ζωοκοιηϑεὶς δὲ 
πνεύματι, i. 6. ἐπ his incarnate nature, subjected to sufferings and death ; 
in his spiritual [heavenly] nature or condition, enjoying happiness and 
glory. So in 1 Cor. xv. 45, the last Adam, i. e. Christ, is called πνεῦμα 
ζωοκοιοῦν, in distinction from the ψυχὴ ζῶσα attributed to the first Adam. 
This could not be because Christ had an tmmortal soul, and Adam had 
only a living animal soul; for Adam too was immortal. It would seem, 
here, that πνεῦμα and ψνχὴ both designate a spiritual or txmortal 
nature; but πνεῦμα here designates such a nature of a higher order; 
and the antithesis is more fully made by ζωοποιοῦν and ζῶσαν», life-giving 
and living. 

With these texts I am now inclined to believe the one in our verse 
is to be classed ; and that the sense is to be given to it, which I have 
just expressed, viz. in his eternal state or condition, i. 6. his heavenly 
one, Christ presented his offering, &c. As to διὰ, there is no difficulty 
in making such a translation of it. It is frequently used with the 
genitive in order to denote the quality, condition, ctrcumstances, or 
means, that have relation to any thing or person; 6. g. 2 Cor. iii. 11, 
διὰ δόξης, 1. ᾳ. ἐν δόξῃ in the other clause of the verse, and in ver. 8, 9, 
and equivalent plainly to ἔνδοξος. So Rom. ii. 27, διὰ γράμματος, with 
the Scripture, i.e. having the Scripture, διὰ περιτομῆς, with circum- 
ctston, 1. 6. circumcised ; Rom. iv. 11, δι᾿ ἀκροβυστίας, uncircumcised ; 
Phil. 1. 20, εἴτε διὰ ζωῆς εἴτε διὰ Savarov, whether living or dying. 
Compare also διὰ in Rom. xiv. 20; ch. villi. 25. Heb. xi. 1. See 
Wahl on διὰ, No. 3, a. b. Matthie, § 580. e. 

In confirmation of this exegesis, it may be added, that in ver. 11, 12, 
the blood of Christ is expressly affirmed to be offered by him in the 
heavenly sanctuary. If ver. 14 contains substantially a recognition ot 
the same or the like sentiment, (which it seems to do,) then διὰ xvev- 
ματος alwycov.may well refer to the eternal spiritual nature or condition 
of the Saviour in glory, who presented himself, in the heavenly temple, 
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with such a nature, as a spotless offering to Goud, and procured ‘that 
pardon and purification which the sinner needs. With this interpreta- 
tion Storr substantially accords, who renders διὰ πνεύματος αἰωνίον by 
6 in dem Zustande der ewigen Herrlichkeit,” or “ kraft seines herr- 
lichen Zustandes,” in the state of eternal glory, or by virtue of his 
glorious state. That Christ was himself both the offering and the priest 
who presented it, is plain from Heb. ix. 11—14, and Eph. v. 2. 
Heb. x. 10. 

Respecting a phrase so difficult as the above, much confidence would 
not be becoming. I have laid before the reader different interpretations ; 
and if he is dissatisfied with that which I have preferred, he can choose 
another that will give him more satisfaction. 


EXCURSUS XIX. 


HEB. ΙΧ. 28.—Otrw καὶ ὁ Χριστὸς ἅπαξ προσενεχϑεὶς, εἰς τὸ πολλῶν 
ἀνενεγκεῖν ἁμαρτίας. 


‘'HE importance of the phrase, and the many constructions put upon it 
that are inconsistent with the usus loguendi of the sacred writers, render 
it desirable accurately to determine its meaning. To bear sin, then, is 
to suffer the punishment due to it, i. 6. to take upon one’s self the con- 
sequences of sin, or to subject one’s self to its consequences. The phrase 
is sometimes used for exposure to the consequences of sin; 6. g. Lev. 
v. 17.1, compare ver. 3—5; ch. vii.18. To bear iniquity, (TW, 2) 
means also, to be cut off from the congregation of God's people, Lev. 
xx. 17. Numb. ix. 13; it means, fo die or perish, Numb. xviii. 22. 32. 
Exod. xxviii. 43. Lev. xxiv. 15, 16. So it is sometimes employed as a 
general expression, to designate any kind of sufferings borne or inflicted 
in consequence of sin; as in Numb. xiv. 33, 34, where, in the thirty- 
third verse, Ye shall bear your whoredoms, means, Ye shall bear the 
consequences of them; just as in ver. 34, Ye shall bear your intquities, 
means, Ye shall bear or endure the consequences of them. Thus is 
the phrase employed where the subject in question is one’s own sins. 
But, 

2. To bear the sins of others, is to bear or endure the suffering or 
penalty due to them. So in Heb. ix. 26, ἁμαρτίας means the conse- 
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quences of stn, or penalty due to it. In Lam. v. 7, Jeremiah represents 
the afflicted people of Israel as saying, ‘‘ Our fathers have sinned, and 
are no more, and we have borne their iniquities,” 99720 ory. So 
in Ezek. xviii. 19, 20, to bear the iniquity of another, t means, to die or 
perish on his account, ver. 20, compare ver. 17. Isa. lili. 4, he bore our 
distresses, ne hn, he carried [or bore] oxr sorrows, WARIO 22D 
is explained in ver. 5, by he was wounded for our transgressions, 
WyVsD OTD, he was smitten on account of our transgressions, 
MVD ROTO. So NW) means, to. suffer, Prov. xix. 19. Micah 
vii. 9; as does the corresponding Greek word βαστάζω, in Gal. v. 10, 

and φέρω, in Heb. xiii. 13. ᾿Αναφέρω has the same sense as φέρω and 
βαστάζω, when used in such a connexion, and corresponds to the Hebrew 
NW3 and 52D. So Peter says of Jesus, ἀνήνεγκε---τὰς ἁμαρτίας ἡμῶν, 
in his own body, on the cross, 1 Pet. ii. 24; to explain which he adds, 
by whose stripes ye are healed ; i. 6. Jesus suffered the penalty due to 
our sins, in his own body, on the cross; and, by his sufferings, our 
obligation to the penalty ceases. The passage is quoted from Isa. liii. 
4, 5, which has the same meaning as ch. juli. 11,12; and here we have, 
He bore their sins, 23D" DN, he bore [or carried] the sins of many, 

No] DAT NON. A comparison of all these instances, (more might be 
adduced ,) will serve to show how plain and uniform the scripture idiom 
is, in respect to the sense attached to the phrase bearing the sin either 
of one’s self or of others. It always means, either “‘ actual suffering of 
the consequences due to sin,” or, “‘ exposure to suffer them, obligation 
to suffer them.” 

That ἁμαρτίας, Heb. ix. 28, may mean, and does mean, the conse- 
quences of sin, or penalty of it, is plain, (1.) From the impossibility, 
that the passage here can have any other sense. Thé moral turpitude 
of our sins, Jesus did not take upon himself; nor remove it, (as it is im 
itself considered ;) but the consequences of them he prevented, by his 
own sufferings. (2.) The corresponding Hebrew words, NNEH, TY, and 
J, all mean, punishment or penalty of sin, as well as sin, or iniquity 
itself. 

The sentiment of the clause, then, clearly is, that Jesus, by his death, 
(which could take place but once,) endured the penalty that our sins 
deserved, or bore the sorrows due to us. But this general expression is 
not to be understood, as if the writer meant to say, with philosophical 
precision, that the sufferings of Jesus were in all respects, and considered 
in every point of view, an exact and specific guid pro quo, as it regards 
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the penalty threatened against sin. A guilty conscience, the Saviour had 
not; eternal punishment, he did not suffer; despair of deliverance, he 
did not entertain. It is altogether unnecessary to suppose that the 
writer meant to be understood here with metaphysical exactness. But, 
that vicarious suffering is here designated, seems to be an unavoidable 
conclusion, as well from the wsus loguendi of the Scriptures, as from the 
nature of the argument through the whole of ch. ix. and x. 


EXCURSUS XX. 


Hes. x. δ.--- Σῶμα δὲ κατηρτίσω μοι. Ps. xl. 7. Ὁ IPD DMN, ie. 
mine ears hast thou opened. ; 


But how could the LXX. render the Hebrew expression here, by 
σῶμα κατηρτίσω pow? And how could the apostle follow them in this 
rendering; and even build an argument on such a translation, in order 
to establish the proposition, that the blood of goats and bullocks could 
not avail to take away sin? Questions, which have exceedingly per- 
plexed commentators, and over which most of them have chosen to pass 
in silence. It is, indeed, much better to be silent, than to speak that 
which is erroneous, or will mislead the unwary. Still the ingenious 
inquirer, who wishes to see every difficulty fairly met, is offended with 
silence on a subject of such a nature, and cannot well resist a secret 
inclination to attribute it.more to want of knowledge, or to want of 
candour, than to real prudence and discretion. At least, we ought 
freely to confess our ignorance where we feel it, and not affect to be 
profoundly wise about things of which we may not venture to speak, 
or are not able to speak, either to our own satisfaction, or to that 
of others. 

Cappell, Ernesti, and some other critics, strive to maintaip the pro- 
bability, that the Septuagint reading in Ps. xl. 7, was formerly ὠτίον 
κατηρτίσω μοι, which by some accident has been changed, and the 
text of the apostle, in the New Testament, adapted to it. But of this 
there is no proof. Indeed, there is manifest proof that the apostle 
originally wrote σῶμα in ver. δ, by a comparison with it of his expres- 
sion in ver. 10. 

2Q2 
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The difficulty cannot be met, then, by a change of the text; much 
less by such a change, when it is not authonsed by any of the laws of 
sound criticism, and is against the context. 

Were it not that the Septuagint contains the expression σῶμα carnp- 
τίσω pot, | should be inclined to believe that it was merely a paren- 
thetic circumstance, thrown in by our author, in order to explain the 
object of his quotation. Jn sacrifice and offering thou hast no delight, 
says the personage who is speaking. But what is to take their place? 
is the natural inquiry. What shall be substituted for them? Σῶμα 
κατηρτίσω μοι, is the answer, i. 6. my body, which I am to offer asa 
sacrifice, is to come in their place; this will be a sacrifice acceptable, 
efficacious. In short, if the Septuagint did not contain the expression, 
‘ we might conclude that the writer of the epistle added it in order to 
convey the sentiment of the whole passage in some such manner as the 
following : ‘‘ In sacrifice and oblation I have no pleasure ;” my hody 
hast thou adapted, viz. for oblation, 1. 6. as if the writer had said, 
‘The speaker means, that his own body was to take the place of sacri- 
fice and oblation.” 

But as the Septuagint text now is, we are compelled to believe that 
the apostle has quoted it, and applied it to his purpose. Has he then 
made any substantial part of his argument to depend on the clause in 
question? An important inquiry, which may go some way towards 
removing the difficulties that the clause presents. 

In ver. 8, 9, the writer presents the argument deduced from his 
quotation, in the following manner. ‘“‘ First, he says, sacrifice, and 
offering, and holocausts, and sin-offerings, thou hast no delight in, 
neither dost thou desire; (which are offered agreeably to the require- 
ments of the law;) next, he says, Lo, 1 come to do thy will! 
He abolishes the first, then, in order to establish the second.” That 
is, he sets aside the efficacy of ritual sacrifices and offerings, and 
establishes the efficacy of a Saviour's obedience unto death; compare 
Phil. ii. 8. 

Now, jn this conclusion, there is nothing dependent on the clause 
σῶμα κατηρτίσω μοι. The antithesis of legal offerings, is doing the will 
of God, ver. 9, viz. the obedience of the Saviour in offering up his 
body, ver. 20. This last verse describes, indeed, the manner in which 
the obedience in question was rendered. But the argument, as expressed 
in the eighth and ninth verses, is not made to depend on the manner 
of the obedience; for the object of the writer here, is to show the 
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nullity of the Levitical sacrifices for spiritual purposes, and the fact that 
the Old Testament discloses this, and intimates their abolition. 

I must regard, then, the use of σῶμα κατηρτίσω μοι by the apostle, as 
rather an incidental circumstan€, than as an essential one. He found 
it in the text of the Septuagint which he used. It was well adapted 
_ for the particular purpose he had in view; as it turned the mind of the 
reader to Christ, as the true expiatory victim, rather than to the sacri- 
fices prescribed by the law. It was altogether accordant with the 
general tenor of the passage which he was citing, and the conclusion 
which he was to adduce from it. But he does not make (as we have 
seen) the force of his argument to depend upon it. Were this the fact, 
and were we to suppose (and we have no critical evidence for believing. 
the contrary) that the Hebrew text stood, in his day, as it now stands ; 
it would be a case in point, to prove the extent to which the sacred 
writers have deemed it proper to employ the argumentum ad hominem, 
and adapt their reasonings to the modes of explaining the Scriptures 
practised by their readers. As it now is, I do not feel that much 
dependence can be placed on it, to establish a proposition of this nature; 
for, on the whole, I must view the employment of the phrase, as found 
in the Septuagint, rather incidental, than essential to the writer's pur- 
pose. Still, thus much is clearly decided by the case before us, viz. 
that the apostles did not feel under obligation in all respects to adhere 
to a literal use of the sacred text, but quoted ad sensum rather than ad 
literam. Even σῶμα κατηρτίσω poe may be brought within the general 
limits of an ad sensum quotation, as Storr has remarked ; for preparing 
a body, in this case, is preparing it for an offermg—to be devoted to 
the service of God. Now, this is a species of obedience of the highest 
nature. If a body were given to the Saviour, which he voluntarily 
devoted to death, Phil. ii. 8, then were his ears indeed opened, or, he was 
truly obedient. The implication of the phrase σῶμα κατηρτίσω pot, in 
the connexion where it stands, is, that this body was to bea victim, 
instead of the legal sacrifices; of course, a devotedness of the highest 
nature is implied. Ad sensum, then, in a general point of view, the 
text may be regarded as cited ; and this, oftentimes, is all at which the 
New Testament writers aim. 

One more difficulty, however, remains. It is alleged, that Ps. xl. 
cannot well be applied to the Messiah. It rather belongs to David 
himself. How then could the writer of our epistle appeal to it, for a 
proof that the obedience unto death, of the Messiah, was to accomplish 
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what the Jewish sacrifices could not, viz. a removal of the penalty due 
to sin? 

That there are difficulties in the way of interpreting this psalm, as 
originally having had direct respect % the Messiah, every inteYigent 
and candid reader must allow. For it may be asked, (1.) What was the 
deliverance from impending destruction, which Ps. xl. 2—3, [1, 2,] 
describes? On what occasion was the song of gratitude for deliverance 
uttered? ver. 4—6, [3—5.] (2.) How could the tniquities of him, 
‘‘ who knew no sin,” take hold of him? ver. 13. [12.] (3.) How could 
the Messiah anticipate such troubles, as are alluded to in ver. 12—14. 
{11—13;] and particularly, how can he, who, when suspended on the 
cross, prayed that his enemies might be forgiven, be supposed to have 
uttered such imprecations as are contained in ver, 15, 16. [14, 15]? 

To avoid the difficulties to which these questions advert, some have 
supposed, that the first and last parts of the psalm in question relate to 
David, while ver. 7—9. [6—8,]} contain a prediction respecting the 
Messiah; at least, that they are spoken concerning him. But it is not 
easy to conceive how more than one person can be spoken of throughout 
the psalm, it being all of the same tenor, and throughout appearing to 
be made up of words spoken by a suffering person, who had indeed been 
delivered from some evils, but was still exposed to many more. 

Others have maintained, that the whole psalm relates only to David ; 
and that consequently the writer of our epistle accommodates his argument 
to the Jewish allegorical explanation of it, probably current at the time 
when he wrote. Among these are some, whose general views of theology 
are far from coimciding with those of the neological class of critics. But 
there is a difficulty in regard to this, which must be felt by every reflect- 
ing and sober-minded man. How could the apostle employ as sound 
and scriptural argument, adapted to prove the insufficiency of the Jewish 
sacrifices, an interpretation of Scripture not only allegorical, but with- 
out any solid foundation? And how could he appeal to it, as exhibiting 
the words of the Saviour himself, when David was the only person whem 
it concerned? If the Old Testament has no other relation to the Messiah, 
than what is built upon interpretations that are the offspring of fancy 
and ingenious allegory; then how can we show, that the proof of a 
Messiah deduced from it is any thing more than fanciful or allegorical ? 
And was it consistent with sound integrity, with sincere and upright 
regard to truth, to press the Hebrews with an argument, which the 
writer himself knew to have no solid basis? Or if he did not know this, 
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then in what light are we to regard him, as an interpreter of Scripture, 
and a teacher of Christian principles ? 

Considerations such as these questions suggest, render it difficult to 
admit the opinion under examination, without abandoning some of the 
fundamental principles, on which our confidence in the real verity of the 
word of God rests. 

Nor does that scheme of interpretation, which admits a double sense 
of Scripture, relieve our difficulties. This scheme explains so much of 
the psalm, as will most conveniently apply to David, as having a literal 
application to him; and so much of it as will conveniently apply to the 
Messiah, it refers to him. Truly a great saving of labour in investi- 
gation, and of perplexity and difficulty, might apparently be made, if we 
could adopt such an expedient! But the consequences of admitting 
such a principle should be well weighed. What book on earth has a 
double sense, unless it is a book of designed entgmas? And even this 
has but one real meaning. The heathen oracles indeed could say, Azo 
te, Pyrrhe, Romanos posse vincere; but can such an eguivogue be 
admissible into the oracles of the living God? And if a literal sense, 
and an occxit sense can, at one and the same time, and by the same 
words, be conveyed; who that is uninspired ehall tell us what the occult 
sense is? By what laws of interpretation is it to be judged? By none 
that belong to human language; for other books than the Bible have 
not a double sense attached to them. 

For these and such like reasons, the scheme of attaching a double 
sense to the Scriptures is inadmissible. It sets afloat all the funda- 
mental principles of interpretation, by which we arrive at established 
conviction and certainty, and casts us upon the boundless ocean of ima- 
gimration and conjecture, without rudder or compass. 

If it be said, that the author of our epistle was inspired, and therefore 
he was able correctly to give the occult sense of Ps. xl. 7—9, [6—8 ;] 
the answer is obvious. The writer, in deducing his argument from these 
verses, plainly appeals to an interpretation of them which his readers 
would recognize, and to which, he took it for granted, they would pro- 
bably consent. Otherwise, the argument could have contained nothing 
in it of a convincing nature to them; as the whole of it must have rested, 
in their minds, upon the bare assertion and imagination of the writer. 

May not the whole quotation, then, be merely in the way of accommo- 
dating the language of the Old Testament, in order to express the 
eriter’s own views? Such cases are indeed frequent in the New Testa- 
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ment. God says by the prophet Hosea, “ When Israel was a child, 
then 1 loved him, and called my Son out of Egypt,” ch. xi.1. Now, this 
is not prediction, but narration. But when Matthew describes the 
flight of Joseph and Mary, with the infant Jesus, to Egypt, he says, 
‘““ This took place, so that this passage of Scripture [in Hosea] had an 
accomplishment, iva πληρώϑῃ, κι τ. dr.” Now, here is, evidently, nothing 
more than a similarity of events ; so that what is said of Israel, God’s 
son in ancient times, might be affirmed of his Son Jesus, in later times, 
in a still higher sense, and in a similar manner. May not the writer of 
our epistle have accommodated the language of Ps. xl., in a similar way ? 
May he not have merely expressed his own views in language borrowed 
from the Old Testament, without intending to aver, that (as it stands in 
the original Scriptures) it has the same meaning which he now gives to it? 

This would indeed relieve, in a great measure, the difficulties under 
which the passage labours, if it could be admitted. But the nature of 
the writer's argument seems to forhid the admission of it. He had 
asserted (which was entirely opposed to the feelings and belief of most 
Jewish readers) that “ the blood of bulls and goats could not take away 
sin.” What was the proof of this? His own authority; or that of the 
Jewish Scriptures? Clearly he makes an appeal to the latter; and 
argues, that, by plain implication, they teach the inefficacy of Jewish 
sacrifices, and the future rejection of them. Consequently, we cannot 
admit here a mere expression of the writer's own sentiments in language 
borrowed from the Old Testament. 

Another supposition, however, remains to be examined, in regard to 
the subject under consideration ; which is, that Ps. xl. relates throughout 
to the Messiah. This is certainly a possible case. I mean that there is 
no part of this psalm which may not be interpreted so as to render its 
relation to the Messiah possible, without doing violence to the laws of 
language and interpretation. To advert to the objections suggested on 
page 398: it may be replied to the first, that the enemies of the Saviour 
very often plotted against his life and endeavoured to destroy it, and 
that he, as often, escaped out of their hands until he voluntarily gave up 
himself to death. The thanksgivings, in the first part of Ps. xl., may 
relate to some or all of these escapes. If it be replied, that the writer of 
our epistle represents the psalm as spoken when the Messiah was 
εἰσερχόμενος εἰς τὸν κύσμον, coming, [i. 6. about to come,] into the world, 
and therefore before his birth; the answer is, that the phrase by no 
means implies, of necessity, that the Messiah uttered the sentiments here 
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ascribed to him, before his incarnation, but during it. Elcepydpevoc, 
entering, being entered, or when he had entered into the world, he said, 
Θυσιὰ, κι τ. Χλ. That the Saviour prayed to God, gave thanks, made sup- 
plications and deprecations, as men do, need not be proved to any 
reader of the evangelists. On what particular occasion in the Messiah's 
life, the words in Ps. xl. 7—9, were uttered, it is needless to inquire. 
Indeed, that they were ever formally and ad literam uttered, it is quite 
needless to show; inasmuch as all which the psalmist intends by the 
expression of them is, that they should be descriptive of his true cha- 
racter; which would be such, that we might well suppose him to utter 
them, or, that they would be appropriate to him. In a word, the 
psalmist represents the Messiah as uttering them, merely in order to 
exhibit the true nature of the Messiah’s character. 

The second objection appears, at first view, more formidable. - How 
could the sinless Messiah be represented as suffering for his own iniquities. 
Plainly, I answer, he could not be. The iniquities of others might be 
laid upon him; as the Scriptures plainly testify that they were, (1 Pet. 
ii. 24. Heb. ix. 28. Isa. liii. 4, 5. 12;) i. 6. he might suffer on account 
of the sins of others, or in their stead ; but as to sins of his own, he had 
none to answer for. The whole strength of the objection, however, lies 
in the version of the word ΠΣ} (Ps. xl. 13,) which the objector trans- 
lates my iniquities, sins, transgressions. But who that is well acquainted 
with the Hebrew idiom, does not know, that }\Y means, punishment, 
calamity, misfortune, as well as iniquity, &c.? David, when he was 
chased away from Jerusalem by his rebel son, calls his calamity his Tp, 
Perhaps the Lord, says he, will look favourably ‘Ya, on my calamity, 
2 Sam. xvi. 12; for his SIN it was not, in this case. Compare Psalm 
xxxi. 1]. Isa. v. 18. A Concordance will supply other cases, parti- 
cularly cases where the meaning is penalty, punishment. Analogous to 
the case of Ti, we have seen to be that of NWT and YWH; see on 
ch. ix. 28, Excursus x1x. In Ps. xl. 13, then, may may, agreeably 
to the usus loguendi, be translated, calamities, distresses ; and that these 
came upon the Messiah (°*WiT,) will not be doubted. 

So, in 2 Cor. v. 21, ἁμαρτίαν ἐποίησε, i.e. God made Christ a sin 
offering, or, subjected him to calamity; and in Heb. ix. 26, ἀϑέτησιν 
ἁμαρτίας means, a removing of the calamitous consequences of sin. 

The third objection may be very briefly answered. Nothing can be 
easier thati to suppose the Messiah migit, at any period of his public 
life, have anticipated severe trials, and have deprecated them; as we 
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know full well, how strongly he deprecated his final sufferings whea he 
was in the garden of Gethsemane. That he should formally and lite- 
rally use the identical words of the fortieth psalm, was not necessary ; 
but that he should have been in ἃ condition, such as the language there 
describes, is all that is necessary to justify the application of the psalm 
to him. 

In regard to the last objection, which has respect to the tmprecations 
contained in the latter part of Ps. xl., they may be, and probably are, 
viewed in a different light by different persons. Considered as simple 
maledictions, they would be unworthy of the psalmist, or of the Messiah. 
But as denunciations against the impenitent and persevering enemies of 
God and of David, or of Christ, they present themselves to the mind in 
a very different light. David did frequently utter denunciations against 
his enemies. So did Christ against his; e. g. against the Scribes and 
Pharisees, against Jerusalem, and against the Jewish nation. Yet who 
will say, that this was for want of tenderness in him, or of benevolent 
feelings towards those who were his enemies? No one can say this, who 
considers the whole of his character, as represented by the evangelists. 
If then he might, and did in fact, utter denunciations against his enemies 
and persecutors, he might be represented as doing this by ‘the psalmist, 
without any error committed in so doing. 

The objections, then, do not appear to be of: a conclusive nature, 
which are made to the application of the fortieth psalm to the Messiah. 
Still, 1 freely acknowledge, that had not the New Testament referred to 
this psalm, as descriptive of the work of the Messiah, I should have been 
satisfied, in general, with the application of it to David himself, or even 
to the people of Israel collectively considered. Yet a minute consider- 
ation of ver. 7, 8, [6, 7,] certainly might serve to suggest some difficulty, 
in respect to such an application. Obedience is there represented as the 
substitute for sacrifices. So the writer of our epistle understood it, 
And it is said to be written in the sacred volume, that this would be the 
case respecting the individual whose obedience is there described. Is 
this anywhere written respecting the obedience of David? Is the obe- 
dience of the Jewish nation anywhere represented as a substitute for 
sacrifices? Rather, did not a part of their obedience consist in offering 
them ? 

After all, however, the whole passage might, perhaps, be construed as 
mercly affirming, that obedience is more acceptable to God than sacrifice, 
and that this is so declared in other Scriptures. Compare 1 Sam. xv. 2 
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Ps. 1. 9, seq.; Isa. i. 11. seq. At least, this mode of interpretation 
must be admitted to be a possible one. 

Let us grant, then, what cannot fairly be denied, that the fortieth 
psalm, according to general laws of interpretation, might be applied to — 
David. Is it not equally plain, that there is nothing in it which may not, 
without doing any violence to the laws of language, be applied to David's 
Son, in a still higher and nobler sense? After what has been suggested, in 
respeet to this application, I shall venture to consider the application 
itself as possible. 

Here then is represented a case of the following kind. A psalm com- 
posed by an inspired writer, is (in itself considered, i. e. the words or 
diction being simply regarded,) capable of an application to David, or to 
the Son of David, the Messiah. To whom shall it be applied by us? 
If there be nothing but simply the psalm itself to direct our interpre- 
tation, the answer must be, ‘“‘ To David;” for the natural application of 
the words of Scripture, (which in themselves are not necessarily predic- 
tions,) is to the persons in being when they were written. But if we 
have a good reason for making the application of them in a prophetic 
sense, to some future personage, then ought we to:make such an appli- 
cation. Consequently, the question in respect to the application of the 
fortieth psalm depends on the fact, whether we have sufficient reason to 
construe it a8 prediction, i. e. as descriptive of a personage who was to 
appear at a future period, viz. of David’s Son. In itself it is capable of 
such an explanation. Paul has actually made such an application of it. 
The nature of the case shows, too, that the Hebrews of that time were 
accustomed so to explain it; for otherwise, the argument of the apostle 
would not have been admitted as of any force by his readers. Whence 
did the Hebrews derive such an interpretation? Or, (which is of higher 
moment,) how could the apostle appeal to Ps. xl. 7, 8, for proof of the 
efficacy of Christ’s obedience unto death, as well as of the inefficacy of 
ritual sacrifices? This appeal, then, under such circumstances as show 
that the stress of his argument lies upon the meaning he gives to the 
passage of Scripture which he quotes, settles the question how the 
fortieth psalm is to be interpreted, with all those who admit the authority 
of the writer of our epistle, either as a teacher of Christian doctrine, or 
an expositor of the word of God. At all events, it cannot be shown, 
that the fortieth psalm has no original relation to the Messiah. To show 
that it is capable of another interpretation, is effecting nothing. The 
second psalm, and all other psalms relating to Christ, borrow their 
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imagery—their costume, from the times when they were written, and the 
persons, manners, and customs then existing ; and of course, in a greater 
or less degree, appear at first view to relate only tothem. In describ- 
ing the future King of the Jews, the writers of ancient times would natu- 
rally borrow their imagery from the kings of that day. But to affirm, 
that because they did this, they had reference, and could have reference, 
only to the kings of their times, would be a position as little consistent 
with the principles of language and interpretation, as it is with the 
numerous declarations of the writers of the New Testament. 

It will be easily perceived, that in admitting the possibility of applying 
the 40th Psalm to David, I have admitted that verses 7 and 8 may be 
interpreted, as expressing merely the general principle, that obedience is 
better than sacrifices. But if we suppose, with the writer of our epistle, 
that David, when he composed this psalm, meant to intimate, that this 
obedience was to be ‘‘ obedience unto death, even the death of the 
cross,” then must it follow, of course, that the psalm is altogether inap- 
plicable to David; for neither his obedience nor death, nor that of any 
other person, (the Messiah excepted,) could supersede the ritual of the 
Moeaic law, and prepare the way for its abolition. Supposing, then, 
the apostle to have rightly interpreted the words of Ps. xl., (and who 
shall correct his exegesis?) the impropriety of applying the psalm to 
David is plain; and the propriety of referring it to the Messiah needs no 
farther vindication. 
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